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ABSTRACT 

This  volune  presents  lU  panphlets  in  the  New 
Dimensions  in  Higher  Education  series,  first  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  during  the  1960*s,  The 
essays  are  prefaced  with  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  involvement  of 
students  in  the  educational  process,  the  role  of  teachers  in  the 
function  of  the  university,  and  the  goals  of  a  university  education. 
Topics  of  the  essay  include:  independent  study,  effectiveness  in 
teaching,  the  experimental  college,  standards,  approaches  to 
teaching,  study  abroad,  quality  credit  systems,  curriculum 
flexibility,  and  teacher  training.  (HJH) 
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ot*  whoit:  they  tU'c  tuaiiuiKi  or  what  they  viro  ttuwhin'ji  has  to  be  tl\e 
UtHueo  to  which  thoy  ii.volvo  their  stiuUntK  in  t:ht*ir  i^iucation 
Thi«  Ui  true  because  until  tht*  Htiuiont  it?  ^nvoIvc^i  hv  is  not  K»ainin»,i. 
A  student,  in  a  aunsy,  w'annot  be  tau<:?hti  hv  '.•un  only  U-ain  and  ht- 
leamH  by  hiti  own  act.     It  should  also  bt^  cKuU  that  a  htudent  can- 
net  be  nvon  an  oducation.    Equally  critical  in  the  Vjm^  the  «tu,lent 
i$t  Involved.    If  he  ij^  not  rKychoIouio^tl  ly  and  intevloctuaUy  in- 
volvt       it  hiH  critic'al  and  creative  faculties  are  not  called  into 
p\^y    tid  he  is  not  made  to  take  ti\e  intelb^-tual  initiative  and 
»hc\   intellectual  rf»sponsibility,  lus  ib  curtainly  not  a  higher  edu- 
;*ation« 

Idea  of  a  University^ 

Irrespective  of  what  else  it  if?  a  university  (is)  "a  place  of 


inquiry.'*      The  importance  of  inquiry  was^  put  very  simply  by  a  wibe 
and  perceptive  colleague.*^    **After  3?  years  I  think  I  know  what  a 
university  is.     It  is;  the  place  where  one  lv»arns  to  ask  auestions." 
If  a  college's  or  university*s  students  are  not  <  sking  questions  and 
examin  ng  the  ciemises  and  stereotypes  to  which  thry  <irt-  .^xpt^j;*^!  thr 
college  or  university  has  failed  in  *  ts  principal  missic  i.      The  im- 
portance of  inquiry  on  tlie  part  of  the  faculty  is  such  rhat  in  a 


*'NE.^CO  study  of  university  reform  in  Central  Ar^erica"  its  central 
conclusion  was  "where  the  universities  are  tailing  c  ley  c*re  failing 
because  they  do  not  appreciate  how  important  inquiry  is  to  a  uni- 
versity." 

Another  useful  phrase  in  describina  a  university  is  "community 

of  scholazs."    When  university  teachers  are  not  inquirina  in  r.ome 

serious  way  and  are  not  involvino  their  students  in  some  kind  of 

inquiry,  "ioint  inquiry,"  or  "common  innuiry,"  or  "discovery,^'  or 

7 

"problem-oriented"  instruction,     they  are  really  little  more  th.m 
animated  textbooks.    To  the  extent  th -y  are,  ^hey  are  not  a  part  of 
a  "community  of  scholars."    When  students  simply  memorize  what  they 
are  told  or  read  and  no  morc#  they  are  not  a  part  of  a  "community  of 


s 


♦i.-n  .^s  .t  tr.uO'i':     '         :    :y     :  h    t.itf  Vnivt-i     iv,  i-*  mv 

;':.'*V  ;*IA.*MSU»       i  IV  t     I  t       Mtat  ion    ..'Vfivd  \  tWfl  /  -  ■  ".u  tviioU* 
The  .^/alv   .M  ■  M..:-    .      X  •;  t,h.-  r  ut     1..'    >•  w.-!. 

tt  -i» *  *   ■ '   .J   •    ■   :.  "•  .  )  -  '      - 1        it."  =    i  yvai  :  all 

I  cr.vl  In  tweo:.  ..he    t-i.Uiv.  -  ti\i    i-tAti  1^  vm;i:'.c  w»;i.n  the  j^tat't'  thiow 

.iway  Its  not.v?j,  vmiv..  »:>■.  ,  ai.>;  .-oiM'v  r  !:w-iblu  wciyrf  sUid  tiie  :^tudents  were 
askovi  tc  lroa:<  wit:.  t'U'  icr.tinvi?  And  •;iH>cn*reedincj  to  which  they 
\\Ji^\  ;*t.*oont;  .•.■..  u?"' ort'.*.^ ,  In'ti:  wcr.o  vu nt- I'sU- u*  aiivi  both  wo;c  «<.'arvd» 
But  they  worked   .o  itjthcz"  aud  UMrnod  totiethor  and  dxsco^'oied  a  lot 
•   ^'.iu  i-    -iu.v  h  i.i  lUt  kr.own  i'^f^fuo,  not  the  .luast  of  which  wa?: 
!       1  :'-i<.-»;  t. 

iviiv^'t-'    .t   this  •»xpf.rirentation  .vas  to  vjet  our  s*:udents  to 
:rr;-  '  Cv    tri.i*'.  arxi  ti.on  to  think  bottt  i  and  moio 

l'-'"  ^.^^V^'f^^  {>>y -hol;Hj  i  cal  Iv  and  Intel  U^'tu- 

ti;-.  i;,  ;wn  •  -^ii^'!! •  •'^^  t.his,  a  r*-oblom  ajprf;a»:i:  wafj  used. 
rh>.  '.lit  ti.at:  *  \ij  V^lt-r.t:-  had  a  hand  in  shar  ina  th^s^t  problems  u.ade 
*!:er   tl^ei:  -.  *     t  t!*.ar.  thev  le.i  to  ::on<?  vory  oxcitinct  idea:; 

:avc*  tr.fi-  r^ju...         iiv-i  ■.  rt  in:,t .     i'ht-  st'udunt«  ha<l  to  roai  and  think; 
had  to  think  a  id      '.k  an.l  tirlnk  a^ain.     Vhey  also  had  to  talk  and 
think.    Thuv  hid  this  b-^vauBe  ,  while  they  wurt;  shewn  how  tc 

stato  a  u-iohi^n^  an«.i  h  >w  to  analyst-  it,  thoy  were  not  t.old  what  to 
I  J  \A  Jt  what  '  o  :  "iiavl  Lev,      i*.*     ti.  it  it  should  bo  relevant   to  tb.e 
{loLl^jr.     Dio  '  hc»d  to  r«>ly        thf^ii  own  re"ouro€:S,  whi:h,   to  their 
surrrise.  iic.*eo    lu  te  adequate.     Thoy  had  to  read  htl«.tci  tho  lr/turo« 
i  i;  V  rl-r   '     '        •        n  M\d  enioy  tier.    *rh<'^-?o  w.'K-  ^' \r^'.  i  r^^parod 
!.-ir..:  •         c:..:itin:.     "h'.-y  i.ad  f''  rt-ad  L»jtore  they  r^tirt^'d  lookina, 
thfy       i         liiV  '  Wh^v,   ir.  I   lookinu  ror".^"    Thoy  c.\v\t  *\iiW  and  worked 
with  All  i..ti::if:iity  that  ^ause^l  the'^^  to  oovor  moro  .jround  tha;i  whon 
they  had  KKTi   iivcn  direv^'tion*^ .     Ir  the  conferences,   they  hc»d  to 
talk  and  th  nk  it   thuy  Wiie  to  develc^-  plausible  hyiothesefi  and  to 
settle  oa  ti;*jy  loun.i  conv' nc  inq .     Thin  wa^  thmki  ntj  .     It  was  aliio 

i  nv;  1  vcrent  and  r^^r  r^fsente'd  a  ^-tal  comitrent  to  their  l*v-irnij;Kf^. 
•'•t}i'>»rs  hav.    had  the  sa:ne  aspirations  but  few  have  acl  ievvd  the  in- 
tenni ty  we  did  in  our  »jxper imontation.     Ac^.ually,  the  course  was  so 
ranaqed  t^  it  we  could  start  an  exr-erimont  >  i\  one  hour,  ;;ent  it, 
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a^atwitm       or  ivllne  it  In  tht?  next,  vmd  kwi  tiolm  all  day  anA  ail 
iipTn»»st»-i  «     rhi'ju-  w»;n.-  •iay^5  hi*<.aust»  thv  situvlentH  wantud  the  ntaft' 

'A';  th  Iho.'*-  Ill  the  i-Vi'ii i t*-  shv^w  t\nm  to  thi»  «.'t.hfr»r  stihlt?ntK  who  wur« 
just  ^loiiKt  to  v'oil«ao.    Furthermore!  two  exj-'Ui  imonts  wore  run  oon- 
airrtntly:  m  two  {iectiouii  of  JOO  each.     I,  tho  t^.»ach«ir,  h>arn^(i 
with  tho  tittft  HeotLon  And  j-racticuct  what  1  li»vu*nea  in  the  sf»i't^nd. 
Thi«  wart  roptiatt»d  LMch  senrjitur.    Ml  chiy  wa^  possililo,  I  su|^po«<i*# 
because  I  WIS  the  div.'.sion^s  administrative,  oft'ict^r  and  eavh  chanqe 
or  ntiw  wloi:arturu   ti»t  instant  aijnroval. 

The  divorsity  of  the  teaching  and  learning  Qxperiences  was  as 
qroat  aa  th«ir  intensity  bt^cause  wu  mot  in  four  kinds  of  learning 
situations:     largt-  qroup  meetings  or  K^-tures ,  con£erunc_os i  or  uia.*- 
lo^jues  #  Igjyi  atorios  or  more  accurately,  research  labor  a  tor  ies  > 
where  dirfuov^sries  were  made  by  tlie  students.    The  examinations  were 
.Uso  Uiiod  as  teaching  and  learning  devices*    These  examinations  re- 
.{ui^Ovi  th.t;  students  to  ti*iink,  to  identify  and  define  problems,  and 
*.o  ^'et  i  vi.'  i:  etc? .tround  them,  to  marshal  the  relevant  infoiaaticn 
Known  tc  theiti  and,  tinally,  to  interpiet  it.    It  took  days  to  construct 
such  examinations,  and  careful  reading  and  evaluation  of  the  students* 
responses.  .   .  but  it  enabled  the  staff  to  determine  who  could  think 
.T^/^  how  well.    The  examinations  were  enough  of  a  challenge  and 
sufficiently  unique  and  light-hearted  in  their  phrasing  tnat  the 
tttudents  asked  *:or  copies  to  show  their  parents  and  their  friendu* 

I'our  hundred  and  fifty  students  divided  by  fifteen,  the  number 
in  our  conferences,  meant      lot  of  graduate  teaching  assistants  for 
which  I  was  the  model;  a  model  that  was  challenged  by  the  assistants 
and  by  the  studerts. 

Van- •and  this  is  a  bier  part  of  education's  prohlem--'has  a  Ian- 
tastiv   cvinacity  to  obfusratv'.     Kur  t?xamr;lc,  in  the  following  articles 
\  vouid  ycorn  to  be  talking  about  six  different  things  or  (if  we  did 
fjcre  lumpina)   four.     ActutilJv,    T  am  ttilkina  about  one:   the  nooi  to 
involve,  students  in  their  ] earning »   tlu)  noe' i  to  have  students  co*ne 
aitve  and  btjgin  to  think  and  hence  begin  to  learn. 

The  articles  (all  of  which  arc  reprinted  here  from  the  seriea 
rin^ehsions  in  Higher  Ld'ication)  wiTo  "ini  ^^endent  ftudy,"  "K^fec- 
tiveness  in  Teachinc*,"  "The  i:xpor imental  College, "  "What  Standards 
I  )  We  Raise?,'*  "Approach  to  independent  :tudy,"  xnd  "Approach  to 
Teachino."    Let  me  illustrate  my  obfuscation  using  the  above  titles, 
ail  ot  wMch  1  chose. 


:> 
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t.u  it*t  htM  V» 

\k'  A-.iri'  rest     t  ■:l\:iMM      :     .x;      'ru;!/- W;  !  v;'': 

tc.i-'hl:;..: .     I'^i  ■  :  u-      vas  :    m  :  Iv  :;.-t        "m  h    i  !  i?  t  iv^u  •  : 

ii.     •  ilt-:v  t".!  -!.!!!:.     !   :!u-uM  -.Kit^  .'ItM!  . 

K.t;-.         :  ^.i  ■  t»-:: '.i -1.  i;  !  V    tlv  "I      ^^.^t  ,.t^^r:-  ,r  i  i-.u  ' 

ia ^  :^  I; :  li-:  .:tt«.r    ill   V  i »>■     •    .Mr  l:v..-  v,*:;- 

•■•n^   Ua    ru.r.  i^."         ir.   .  :v-t t     i   r.'-    :  r   M  in — i  t.-i  :     a     •  .  v  i  ty --w  . 

a:-;-i  o-v  ly  the  :   t.it;  1 1  ^  .  t.  . \i    ii.tJiiu:*/--    ii.vi  ro.-^t  ;i. .:),:!  i  ^    ,  • 
;  "Ml  at;;  .:i:ii.aL  arxi  tiu    ivai'L'?  :     :    :•  '     •'-la.*    .  : 

f  ;i   fX:-tjriPvntal   t»-.i.;.;ni.     I"}!*:  :  \  t  t:-.i'   'a. "  -  .-■  : 

»ar»    .  cii.:  1  u::  i  .a.   >.i  tiiati- 1  y  u-.t  i '--i^.  i  vt  .     rut  i-w  ■.v'        ur:  •  a-. 

en  vua\  tt.-        anyth;;..j  aix-r.t  tia.-ii    ti:a..li m. a  . 

A::  Lh-.r*  aivuii.t.y  ,i  i  ^•.  .».voi.  y ,  a  -  r.ctt^.'.  »'arl\*i,  vas  -i.-it.  :.  t  !■ 
in:?(jl    :K^';it  :  tady  w.jj    :ikf^  ti;»        a.a        .•::f.lt.y«  I  .a:      .       w  r- '\i     ^^»•■  . 

i,    :r.        vicWr  v.ar    a  new  "Af;j-.a  r.  t.-     itu--  •i.a..i-.i.     *    ly"--.  • 
nr'W        us  I  .it  n».w  to  i».ar,y. 

p '^^  -..h;  r/i"    'IJCO  Wci:.       ;  Ltcx^  l.*.-^au.^''  :   •'■aii.t  -• 

i;'"T  I  OSS  I  vf-.   .■  jrui'.'nsus         Ivariiiii'].     .;ir;vi-  -.  t  liar-   ir?      ■  il    v  at-.i';- 
tliis,    invclvir.:  ai:;  it  th»;     .r:»  h;si  a.-  ;.»'-:  iy  ''..^nf^,  ':y;»», 

ar.;l  M.-f'va.hi  ir  ^i.uir  ra.-':- .  i  ,  a;.u  mu^*:  :t  -.vu  ,  wt.u-  aaa  .\ 
..'•»v.,'i"»i  ar  t»'.>-,huiu,   .'  ■.■:-vi  '-ra-  V.'asVii  r.  Jt<  r.  /^-it"         ■.,a.';-.  ty 

ourpf  i!iastrit»-  iaan-'*  ,  ryM.a's,  divl  :!.a"a'.  a:  t,- *  .  :air..i£.li  . 
hwK  t<:aiiw   tiivr  v  v.m:;  r.c  «;Lv  M  a.,  rash  t«.*  ><i'*'!'*-  th«  :  •    fi  mi       I'  ;;  ina 
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TiuViV,   it  i^J  vlin'oront  r"»n   XhiiX  is  U^i  .x\'H.\\i\i  to  thv  a^ju 

•  »t  mvoUwufiit,    A».  T'  l'la^^  »•.!»/:.:  "Uu*  uivulvijiuunt  oi  the  stmiont 

III  the  «ivUK\tt  ion.il   i  i''^  m.i  hj..  Ls  ihu  tcoont  ticiul  oi;  Uie  v\uni.u« 

•  •  •uv*.T.  Uio  u.oro   -onsurvatlvu  Mtd«  oi   .'40  s\«uius,  in  tho  onqm^trinq 
arivl  Sv'ionce  schi.'uls , » ,a  u   Ui  revolution  is  in  proceas."    The  dcsii'CQ 
uUkI  natuit;  ut  Uub  iiiv\>!  »/iimt*nt       to  lu'  jjwun  m  tJiu  typtjs  ot 

I'  rovj  i  viins  v'u ti c  I  ♦  bov*  4. t;  low  , 

!♦    Fiifcit,  thus*.*  .u«  tuf  n»oio  ti wtU i  tiv  »i  •  I  a|.i  roacht^s  wheiu,  usinq 
ledMiesi  semi.';att5,  iaioi utot i'js #  and      uid  tt  ps,  .thoy  aru  doinq 
someUun^^  like       vliv;  at  Wa^hinuton  .-tate  University,    Many  do  not 
know  i^t'  our  cxj  yt  imvatation,  but  a  surj'fidinq  n'lmbet*  df^, 
lU    'I'iioii,  tlioT  t;  ane  tUe  j-Tobi t>'.n-ot  i-jnted  ur  project  ai^proachhs . 
These  art;  icu'uiiarly  attractive  to  proteysional  schools,  to 
enquiuuriuq  -ollt^'^us    schools  oi  busin^tis,  and  law  sci\ools.  In 
dt^ntal  o^v.cativ^i.  tin-  Ifitdt'islup  st^eIus  to  oome  out  of  Guatemala. 
MI,     ilitrt'  It?  .1  nt'W  and  vtjiy  suCv.os.sf'ul  brand        tuchniv.al  eduoa- 
tioit  c'oir.in-i   ♦[    t.         :'rur.'  .'osta  Kiv'a,     >hxs  is  bettux',  q^norally, 
chfMi  aiiV^h:iK;  Wt-  liwiv^-,  but  it    tak«s  qrcat  dodit-ation,  ingenuity, 
and  a  Viuv  reel  r.  r  what  is  ju?eded, 

IV*    There  aru  the  t-coiovi-iv-aliy-oriented  proara^-ns;  scores  of  them. 

tt  IS  not  ijurtrismij  th  it  there  art:  so  many  of  t:hem  because  Uiere 

has  been  a  na*:i(:nal  study  ot   the  need. 

"Ihe  I'aiveisi  ti»?s  and  Environmental  ^ua^ity,  Comnutnent  to 
I  roblem-Foousod  hduoMtion # "  John  :* .  stoinhart  and  Stac*o 
Cherxieak,  A  r^ij^ort  tc   tho  President*s  Lnvit onnental  '^uality 
Cour.vil,  Kxfv.utiv*i-  office  ot  the  ri*os*dent,  office  of  Science 
a  I  id  Tt '  V  h  no  i  o  j  y  , 

V.  Anc/thcr   lanquti»7e  used  to  df^Sfribc  j  rcqrams  of  involvement  is 
.*c;anuinity  I  nvoUx-i.'.ent .     here  Uie  ..•oitununity  oould  bt;  Atlanta,  the 
Vie  I  to  {•i.in  noj  Jnborhoodn  of  New  York  City  and  Lonq   Island  :-cund 
.:r,  as  wk:  .'uqiestf^d ,  it  /ould  \o  e^'oloc;i:al   in  its  orientation 
as  m  wre^-jon,  m^tcn  otato  (Wosttirn  Washi  nq  ton  Col  lege)  , 

•  \iiitoMiwi  (.  an  Jos»i  .;tate;  ,  Ariiiona  (Prescott  Colleao)  or  Kisconsi. 
at  Green  hay,   t'trnnsy l^ani a  (^'l.iiioxi  :-;tate  ColI«.ge)  ,  etc. 

VI.  ^:.e  other  iiui  jor  thiust,  whJ»  h  has  almost  as  many  differjnt 
aspvcts  .iri  It  haii  pio'ir.ims,   is  thut  of   the  Cami  Ub  Without  Wails  of 
.•tuv.;«l  liaijkin.     :;;is  i  >;  a  mctjoi  op*  ratif^n  anu  has  even  uoxio  inter- 
national.     These  {  r  qiains  art:  located  in  Chinatowns,  Neqro  qhettos* 
on  tndiaxi  reservations,    m  Appalac^hla ,  etc;  any  place 
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/oiujti-u.'S  ana  ih'-.t   .i!»l»ivnt.  -nil'Ui-s  w\w\v  lUt*  i  rubi imm;-.  .in.., 
j.-vvn  r-tc-     iiU  u;.  t.n        im  n-  i  i  t  y  t-i^u  ii  i .  .n  ;^i 

:r.aiau  h.i->  ;.iU>i  Su'SmL:        K-v  his  .^wn  N,H>r  r;t  ai    .     !  ,  v.- ty 

Ihi-v  l;.\vv  ; 'i*"      'ivV'.^.'i   ■  ^  r  t'  k.U       •■v!*.r  tt:   n.»:  ;  i    -i  -i^- .  A 

i  r -.U  ju»:lv,   ti.uv    •  u.        m  j  ta^i       i  !  i        ...       t:..  y  ai:   :t  :a^-My 
r..;.-h  hy  tht-r..  flv»,i  . 

v;i.   ir.c-  .nv.  ■ivc':'■^'nt  ;n  ^-IIlIl:;   \t.^.^I.   ir.  .  *'NV  .'mi  •  a** 

';t.i.!*a,tN  "   .nti.i.         •.    •.;i.vii;r  t-.i/.t.*    »        :i        •  t'   .-'.t  i-iy  wLi  .!  tli« 

.;:  !    I  tfxi  J  y  '      u  .      .  h:  i  ■  a  t  taK<^> 

s     :  ly  \*'y\\\  Mi   rx^ -i  V  m-*,  ,     \vhi  in 


.  ;  *i.r(.':.L,    .i.i;  i*  i  '.1'    u. :    .r.;  'Cv'         J..,  !  •■♦;r.y 

.i.^..-  I  1  *  V  J I '  V. .     ;•••.*.'■  \ ;  :    .  ;  II  ..a  ;  ;  n*  i  a.^* , 

*.      •  .  a    •    it-  v-    ■  u.  ^a.'    :vi,vt.\.  r,  v. 

•  •        :,A\    ;*     ^      *  *  .1   t    'i,!*     .  ;  '       —  *  '* 

:.vi.  .  -    ■    .    •   \    t;.-    'MaT.v    •  :  r ; '  •  .r.r.  /    .    i :  i  •  ' 

.   ;m  i  v:       y.  -i:     ••■.!•!:!  ^   i  .  ■  -  :  I  :  -  r.il  r 

In  thf.'  i^o.:ond  aitivlo  it  is  not  liuti^r' iHino  that        aion«;  with 
rany  o^i;cts,  fo]£nJj^oblf  teaching  tho  nost  o t,t or t jj.^i-^^ 

to  invc  1  s tude n t ^  <ir.J^  hunco,  to  improve  their  learninci.  I  Wcjs  on 
target  hfrc. 

When  the  title  "The  Kxrerimentdl  Colleqt'"   (1900)  was  choHon  it 
\^c\5?  because  most  of  the  colloaes  studied  were  oxp  er  imuntinq  with 
toa^-hmq.    This  piece  was  really  not  so  mic-h  a  descrirtion  oi  this 
tyt>e  uf  colleae  as  it  was  a  study  of  the  role  and  place  of  inquiry 
O  10 
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In  '.'oIIchK'  ti;M»'hin'i.     I  Mlv>uKt  h.»Vi.»  n.idi*  thi?*.   -hsu  . 

K.  .i'-c'.        i  w  r»  tv:.t  '  lull  I.  I         I 'u    :  i.  t    •  V,.a  f'iu.  Mtv  m-  .n!i'iiirvi  t.t 
'.iaslnnvt  ^^tt  in  alJ  siii«.ctit  lu;      toi  .\1 1  Kin'ij^  i.'t  «'l  jo*.  •  i v*..*;;  without 
livin*)  :Mu»h  th«'Uvjht  uii       wlutt  ■•  ^.nst  :  tutc-j  .•JJjJ.t  cn;k)   Aui       -^.w  lU 
'\t 'k  >     I  u»  roc;es  -.tj    j.-^il^.     T}.t»  rr'-*  u   h  lJuit    ^oiumI  tt    ;i'*-.»k  t',>  this 

sayiii-i  tiiat  t.hc  •Tuaiity  ..^t  ,ti.  insiti  tut  iin*':  t  r  au.i.u--:  t  v:  j  i  cviuv  tivi  ty — 
wa;;  mtasurod  Ly  tho  intolUvt\uil  ;ni.itive   ind  rtjs|.c;iis iLi  1 1 ty ,  tho 
vriti.-.il  and  oi  i^iinal  thinl^inu,  vimt  tl.v  .sense  or  so^-lnl  ,iWvii(Mu;as 
ot  i  t.s  .'tudonts.     1  Was   .m|  resnrd  bi-v-.tusc  thfSf>  woi  o  tlu>  JUalitit^s 
fouiid  in  lh<:  ytvuinnts  in  oui   ex|oiiinental  tc.iv'liinc.    The  t.i  •  ^h^it 
thi  tfu  j^^'iiooh-  had  rvu^•ht»d  this  .-onv.- lusj on  ^^epatatcly  w.i?j  ii';  i  i/sv^ive.  • 
but  ivM'  utnt.'  ln.[Tus.s«.*d  t^fnouqh  to  do  anything   ibout  tl;t?ir  tfa;M\iiv|. 

Tt'  i.!.  v:dt.-   i  y  lo.idvr  .  ontext  ard  to  der.ui.;? tra to  thtit  eduraticn * s 
]  I  i.»l  l*>n»;  have-  bv  t.-n  icokud  ,it  t'ron  ^^fvoral       i  nt^  of  vicw  and  thtouqh 
the  eyt-'J-".     I   ■■'•r  t  Vtity  k<,»t'ii  ^-Lj-ei-vvv:: ,  ci^iht      u?  j,a?  vi>*  '.\1.5,n» 
af  r>-ar  m  i  ;u  U.c  ;  i;:u.n*:.  u  n:-  :*.urifs),  -a*?  :  tton  by  i.t' rei'^nt 

aMthcrs  h  i .  v-  heen  :  rovid«-jw 

'n  ".'i;Lav.*t  a         LtN^t-, "  >*i'.H'drar; ,    -IVfO'  vxaiunt'S  a  f;ov(?n-year 
•;t"i,lv  r;adf  of  the^U'a;nin"  ♦iX^'er  icMU-ev*   n  .it'.:tient;s  at  Vas.^^n  .  iiven 
the  la::-k  of  *5t\idi.-nt  invcilvcnent  in  ^^o:-t    lii'-'-frrcms ,   it   i  s  n*.  t 
n*:rrririn.;  that  hu-  .shruld  find  Uiat  ru.u  h  it'  is.'t  :"cst  c:    Ur-  \tui(.-nts* 
learnin  I  crcarr  iHl  ♦•'it-  .  ;.H<-:fij*o<*'r .     Thv    tuth.or   I'.t-'  MN^-  it 

Ii-;r.ath  where  and  when  ::Jtud'^nts  learn;  wher*    ini  when  nhcv  h^K  OUe 
in/oivud . 

"Mar.aqeir.t  lit  •.>t   Lt.*ainiivi ,  "     .  I-.  :  •  w  yea ,    I  .'hO  .     Th !  ;    .t  i  ly  i^xaminus 
wh.it  the  autlior  btl  if  .*eo  to  b»-^  a     ai  d       I  ti/i.u- 1    •  t   a  l!-  i  ni  s  ti  at  Ir^n- 
i.-jr-.t  1"  t\iv  a.lrinistr^t.vi       r^sprwisih  i  L  i  ntnar*-  tJ.e  -U-udt^nts* 

\  i;i;;  r  'At  ll.     i-urvea's  analysis  md  1  isiion  ^  i<-  nut  iu»t.n 

.v^riciisly  tjXviPinel  iy    idi-iini  :-t.r  at':i     l-.L  tr.»  y  r..iy  h^tvo  t:.'    ••nr^i.'  to 
it  if  tboy  are  not  to  he  i  ntLrely  i'.jn<.  r  e«l  by  v;f  uU»nt.^:» , 

''.ituvly  Abroad/'   Irwin  Abr.ms,    I'^dO  *  ruf.^is.i»le  is  tb.at  it  is 

nut  onouab*  thcit  it  be  '.ond'u.t'Mi  a}a«>ad    'with  all  of   it.:;  .idvanta»jes) 
but  that  the  study  can  be  a  rU'londid  ocba^ational  tx|.ei  iem.e  or  an 
eieqant  Way  to  avoid  learMing,  misa?4e  loifiur'?,  ^ri'.l  rt.'i ntoroe  one's 
t.rf;adice£^ .    Unless  the  student  hay;  a  woikmu  knowledge  of  ti  foreiqn 
lamuaqe  and  is  someho\.  re^^lly  involved  in  the  foreiqn  ».  ulture/s» 
hv  may  acquire  more  mis  information  than  qood  and  habitR  that,   in  our 
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i^SvMi»u  IB  not  wluii       .iM'  lokino         ■  l-ut  i  avulvfiui^nt , 

thv  odiuatunal  tsi  <.r  icnvf ,   in,   I:,  a  ^5^-'n:u  ,   thv  obioi  t  ji   all  *.ho 
■^tuvii.ju  iv.ait'  .tn^i  ru^.^itiM  u.  tho  ::"K  Pir-cnsioni;  st»i;c:-.    This  'juai- 

.>t  ."ouiatJ  net  Uue-     .:   ti  .in?>  er.  iL- jmu  i  v.  uuu  i;-  tlu: 

.  ivious  as  ihis  1.-:,   x\   i^-.  ::t:iil  -lUv.r  ovi*^  i  c-^^-kt-d ,  t  oiJu  t  t.^n ,  oi 

luaiLly  tor  ..JvaU.  c»i  st.  t:,..i  i ^rt*  ..'bviousL\  inVv-.lVuvi  L.i.in  v  ■^•t.. 

An'.*:.in't  th.it  ■h'..i  I'lwr  uul; '  o  .     Tht.   r  f^t    ;  ar ;  ty  .1  ifi/*! 

St  iii-litoi  i  lc■.Tra::'.t^  :j  a       lU' '^^  -tud'/nt*' '   .u.n  d  :;  ::.s»'. 

"The     I*  .arvra  r.-vu;,   I 'Ji:- 1  .     ::.  ,:r  i  t  i  •  i :  n- j  t\,K- 

■r-  lit.  -iVftur/w   -^nr   ...;.Jhv   ■  .     ;  1 1 ;  r.'-'::i?p .    to  havv-  an  a  I  tv^iuativi- ;  . 

t  i '^t^rr.ativi. .  a^  i  tt.-i  Tiativo  ;  :.i    i  *\i.r.d  wt*  nca'  h;i»  J 

ir;  wr.i.h  the  t-uit^nt  ij_  ■^.ti^^aiy  iiyz-  lvod.  v.'hon  th».^  -.-tuiei^t  r.-s^.^vos 
,  t   .AlKWt        .  •.'Sl  f.  ■  ly  ai'.alyjoj  a  :a;5C-  jtudy,  ot  r'.aKi.-u     I'.ti  :il 

ar:d   i'.*r.-^;.dir.vt  in  i*\  i  iv.-  .        u;u  ■•..•ovis .  van    Vt:i.  b»*   ^tv^n  prci.UMr.-? 

■y  t  ij^;  ;  t)»cit  roij-.^TO  h.  i  u:;o  ^:     fiV;-  il  ant.:     ivav  r;<?  h;s 
•-asiiM  trj.'  intull*  .Vi.i'.    i tiat : '.•c* ,  md  hi^  d<.M'»,  n.**.  t.ratiii't   !•  .aral  Ic 
h-i-.  ivi.^ial  rf.Pi.on:>-i^ .     * :   ho  .'cmi  lofjij  such  |  rt.bl     *.  task--- 
:;atist  a..  V't  liy  h'j  has  -  hVLv.  .yly  L^a.vo-dL-d  ,    ir:  us:  u.-ti       '^r  wh.-.T-. 
•V  h.vrf  ho  did  it,  riiV*!?  -^r  ^iU^wI^  h»/  did  it.     f;!  ♦  ^.^-j  :'xa . 

ii,y:rit;  inteix»'ityd        h:r.  iwi.  tu  I L  t.ruriyuly  'A'..stt        %  .  i:;.4»v# 

..t.»d'"r.t  >  involv»jd  :  \,        loss  inquiiius  io  :u.  t  :»*.'»-^\  -A,'  j'.li.'i.U'i 
:r:  L;.  ;t  in  ;!.edit;,         r ,    tr.d    'radey  nor   th.t.  j  iiufiy  "iid'^T 
•dit.-y  soiT>fj  t  iit^ei^  :  L'^r      'iit , 

*'FIvxitii  itv   in  Uuj  UnviervU-ad'uitu  ',Mr i  i^ai  1  a::. , "  »;hai  U-s  Colo, 
I'Jt^.     This  stud/  illaia;.Katus  Uie  theme  of   tiiis  iook  bu'^aviso  it 
.:on-  ludes  that  .he;  -..urriv  i.  lain  is  'jood  t(^  tho  extent  it  provid^is, 
ir.r  lirity  or  exidicity*      r  flexilllity  in  toachinq  and  It.-arnlncj, 
r  f  t'-achinc;  is  to  involve  all  or  n;ost  of  thiO  studontsy  >n  any  .^lass 
or  ;  reject  it  h<a3  obvioualy  -jot  tr.  be  flexible.     It  also  has  to  bo 
♦h.iJ  Ic-nqing  if  it  is  to  q^t  tlie  students  to  work  up  to  their  capacities 
and  ^lose  to  their  work  ceilings. 
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r.ik*'  tIuM:»  :v.v»n»  ♦•jt  than  Uu)lJ   [  i  v.lwv\»H.^L*ts  .     NiU  viy  ?4ti«ii,s 

♦1    tfll  ui».-r«.i,t.ii  y   i.l^ul   tiMv.huis  tluU  invulvomont        the  livU-'v  ut' 
♦:,«.  i  -it   :it.«v  .i,.'..iy  a»*h'Jol   tt-.K^ii'.  will   laki-  Sv  1?:^- 

Av-   Jji'll'Ai  •  M  i:.        :;('  iiiV»  lvor.*  i;t   li'us  n.v.  nu  cUi  a  h**ai- 

•     y,  .itt,'.       v:;      ttt^'i  i> ,  ci  Linu.'  unj- U.y^'i  a  .     It  muvin;;i  vU:t;tii«vj 
,it.'i*i-!,t .;     ;   ai.y  .»v:t/  u   thiiik,  leuiiw        rvs^jond  anu  not  "lust 

:r  V.  v.!   .  ♦  ..iM^y.    iv.  riv  !.  sfjt  Uu'!"..s<' 1  vey  huider  tasks  tii.u;  y»»u  dovuH' 

a:;*!  Uiink  I'vui:  aLout  what  they  and  you  aic  auin*u  tlicjn 
V  -.  ::wiy  I.k:  -.^ui  u  yui»  haVu  t\iilod.     ♦his  study  alyo  dwa-.i  :i.e«  thuso 

.^.sl.ijv..  *.U  \l  w.^uLd  i  rudVit.  Li  a  iiuw  aiid  better  breed  ^-x  toucher--and 
:iwt  .;  iyt  .  ».e  ri...  has     V-j,urt  witli  iiis  students. 

W.';i  i«!  !    ina  lay  .  o  L iLu-Juoii  may  uut     'way^i  have  vjutti.n  our 
."f-:^H*4  !e  .1.:  '"vty  I  '.'tM;  have  »*o.;iusod  U;e  issue,  we  h*.jt  e  we  have 

r'l.ul...-   Ai;  A.  ,.vvj-   ■..ndev^•L■.v.      ix*.  th      '■u  lur.-.e »     Involvement  i;j  cuui  was 
t^-'j  key.    */p.-winq  ail  f-«u  writinw  ii:  retrospect  and  qiver.  some 
-jt  i  i  il  I  r  i*- J  ti.-ns  liit.rodu^ed  ,  we  may  have  bee^r*  ;nore  v'onsistont 

'.I*. in  we  ki.ew.     rho  t an, e  ^-.i   ir.'.;  !.vriuent  a*  qualifitMi  m  theso 

:  a  -.i:,  luirdly  hr;  .'Xaj  :ei  at'?d ,  f(?r  Jiu'e  tlus  is  achieve^!,  students 
w:;i    !vt  .li,  eduoat.;^!.  ito  ot  their   teachers  ir"  they  iidVo  to. 

I"  ;r^uier,:vy-,  with  tin :;-iniUro!\t  the  qreatest,  but  Least  'ised, 
i»-si  ur       1 1\  eduvcttioii  i^-  harnessed* 

li.em^.'S  outlined  m  the  rirst  i'ara<jraphs  i^f  t'.e  i  ntrc\lu<..  tion 
ai  V  .;rM  .;:^'js  tiiat  '^>'\ji      ;e/o lo^jed  at  Washington  oLate  University  in 

'-'i^.i    iixd   '!>o'.i#  i -.LL  L.;:ie»i  iii  h^U- r p_v  i  ny  CQiloge  aitd  eni;.«>  :  si  ty 
T^l  J J.  ^ ' '  ^*      *  ^  -  *  ■   ^  •  ^  • '      i  nod  in  the  New  I^iryensiun.-;  s  <  - 1  ;  e  s 
throu»|h»;ut  Uie  '      '  o  .     Wi.it  emei'ioi;  is  u  widely  vjenera  i  i  ^aLl  u 
hyi    Uiesis  .ir  be*  les   :t  hy^.othe-es  and  a  whole  series  <A  applications 
♦.o   ixifeijnt  learn  in',  and  teuohmj  tiituations,  to  counseling,  to 
vxtr»» -v'-.rrit.uLir  a.  ti v i ti'.  s  #  and  t:Ven  to  adnini^trati vo  theory  ami 
^ra>ti.»-:.    We  «re,   then,  t:iikina  aUnit  somethinq  Khat  haji  undergone 
:'or*.   thai.  t)\ir  ty  y^vir?:  or  ■  lev»»lopnivnt .     In  an  afisessnent  wa.^* 

made  f^t  a  contercn-.e  that  brid'jetl  the  I340*s  witli  the  present.  As 
suoh,   it.   -onstitutes  a  qood  summary. 
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Its  r«4Uwart  conclusions  were?    That  "much  that  is  happening 
in  caroius  unrust     u^t     »t  look  to  the  cau£ies  ot*  unreat.  .  .  a  university 
car  be  exreJtud  tc  ciaUicatt-.   .   .   (a  univer.<»ity^  .♦aunot  acm^t  tha 
responsibiliny  for  all  of  -wlety^s  ills,  .  .    As  reyard^  its  own 
malfunctioning.  iV  v'an*  .  . 

The  --ause  of  this  malfujiction  anc\u«  to  lo  "the  K»aininq- 
llvinq-tei^chincf  (the  stuaf.:.t}  dve^  not  do  or  -i.-os  not  -let." 

Speakinci  to  this  yon-.x  Axelrod^'  says  tho  wvt  |\^t.teina  in  undei- 
gtaduate  educatioi;  are 

Teachers  who  "liicomo  learneis  ^nd  students  who  become » 
in  a  a^nse,  teachers." 

b.    A  "vi5W  ct  tuachJ-nj  and  loaMun^  af;  boinq  An  encja^ement  in 

joint  iniuiry." 

o.    That  Uie  ;rux  of  tho  ^.rocess  is  for  students  to  learn  "how 

teach  each  oUiut*  .in^i  }iow  to  IcArn  from  each  otlier,  ciov\  books, 
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Crom  experience,  ttom  thoir  teachers,        tron  anythmq. 

a.    That  a  fit-w  iuinci:  lo  of  unity  is  eiuer.jin.J  in  which  general 
and  sr-ecialized  -ducation,  liberal  and  i:rcfessionaL  :'urricula,  trans- 
fer  and  termnal  proarruns  are  ruseu. 

Our  "students  .-ilso  feel  that  they  have  not  been  Involved  in 
their  education;  thoy  have  not  betiP.  .-onsulted  in  advan^•e  or  brought 
to  the  point  where  tliey  can       so  -.nvu^vea . 

A  strateqy  :or  attacking  the   -aayes  Tt  education's  ral functioning 
was  included  in  this  "assessnent  and  t:r:> jection . "     rt  consisted  of: 
(I)     The  need  to  face  up  tc  "tho  fu-ts        A/^deric  life"  nuoh  as  the 
taliacies; 

(a)     "That  taeti;^  it?   'nutir.na  wr-^a:  w;tii  f.his   institutu  n  that 
a  r.illion  dollars  would  not  ^:ur»^V"     (What  is  lacking  .md  ir,  m.^re 
critical  is  a  lack  of  ideas,  c  t:  locA  ;  ease  nr.  for  change  and'r.r  a 
predisposition  to  change.    Money  is  un  excuse.) 

Cb)     "That  tho  faculty  sh'^uld,        ^-ven  .-.in  be  involved  ma.^tniv.- 
ly  in  change."     (Actually,   it  is  virtUdlly  iinp<-ssible  to  involve  a 
whole  faculty  because  administrators  and  teachers  with  the  requisite 
scholarship,  ingenuity,  and  ability  to  live  with  and  thrive  on 
change  are  few  and  far  bc'twcen.) 

(c)     "That  a  whole  institution  or  college  can  be  changed  by  a 
fiat,  or  a  year's  work.     "University  reform"  and  "institutional 
renewal"  are. phrases  that  encourage  false  hopes.     At  least  I  have 
never  seen  a  whole  university  reformed  or  a  whole  college  renewed. 
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{2)    Tht  n»,»cvi  to  *.*N>.ai\l one  Vs  2->.yft"Vit?<.'ti  i_Uy,dl  1^  t ha most 

Uu.    I'-uUn^^j  lu  -.lud  Uii>;  x\i  wlieio  most  tdii--Iittlc  is 

loally  >luuwtiU  uu.:  taat  whul^  is  -h^uitu-ii  in  Ss:  uinrnj-ur tant  tluit 
cr.t»  -riri  f.uriy  .V'»*'^tiori  whether  it  w.i.s  really  worth  the  t.t'i(>rt. 
'i)uy  ••♦oi.u'.u-,  i:»  i  •>t.niio#  lb  an  et  Cort  to  su^'i'ly  fesut f  Icient.^ 

::;«•  r.- I  I •    tl v^-  in  idcntiiyinq  thu  ??tdt't*  to  mako  the 

••t:\.if  r'vuu'   I  i'.laLi"»-'ly  small  iuunbt»i  will  l-c*  involved;  honce 

i:\\y}\  *     It  is  lu  Uio  st.Misu  Uwt  when  om?  really 

: -.V'. vw-     t.Kic:.-t.  i     'heir  Iuarniny#  usually  usinsi  some  ^onn  of 
:r.  .u;!V»   -his  or  an.i  l  y  ittitiif  n\ak<^a  a  univtjrsity  a  university  and 
i'ltf!  .it  L.'r,  hi-4lier. 

**:  v  way     :.        ;;.u;  IS  it   has  Lt.-en  our  ^^jxfer  ier;.-t.f  tht>  t  the 
'        ;r-.:  .  . .It     r..U  roforir  .-.in  almost  always  he  tiacud  to 
■  •  •  !   r.'.i.  » t.  kjV   UiKi  follcwlnq;     The  t'a;;t  tliat  they  almost 

'  !      i\y  . : :  -J  ;j X a"' . ,yd  their  ^rp;:-. ij^yj j.'* "* i  - r: s t ,  any    e t  of  ob j ec t i v e s 
v:,.    .        ••  ..'  ^'..1    Jet  .»..ueument:  servevi, 

; *.  . -'•ii^X..-.'"^.'ir'  • !:! L  yJiX-Vl^i  i" j-^k  .^Cl ?i^Ji '     1*h i s  is 
:         •       :       e  .in«.;  Uiirt  jor.. :eit. 

-     ,  J.  ►.a    ) ; .;•  u  i v .ibc i:  *   : I ;o  h ; i ; j  i i  i  ^ t c ry    > ;   i : i nov a  t j  o n — at 

■ J,  \\ . ,  • .  .  /  f  J  _  ■     i  h » •  y  ,    i .  .  ■    \i  i  nv;  I  y  ,   r .  t:  e a  t  1 1  ■.  >  :  u  s  t .  *  k  e s  . 

•  /  •  "  ^*-<^A  V 'j'Ai^  i'^t  ^  ^_to^,*'>  ^jI  '    /  ^e  th*  y  th40;;e  ot* 

i  :     ■  ,  voLaL:   nil,  at'ner.iLr  vir   li;j».-t:tl.  oiucation, 

:        .    i* .tyi.ub     r  *J.e  tua.-  l.-.  L*.    •■;r.    *f   the  ro<->n^xr^^i*jt  s  in  ti\ese 
11        reaii?.ir.u  tiiat:  they    ir-.    ill   b^'  ]:  L.iine,  they 
•it  crr.i  :  ■  :   Liieit   tir.-.-  vointii;q  Uieir  fifiv^ers  at      t.'h  «jther  ♦ 

"{'C:     .<:.'.'A  when  to  stoi-  talkinu  and  beqin  tu  innovate*" 

r  1   •!.'  —  »;  T* '  a  no  nr.        r  e  conu;^ nded  t  hu-  u  <j  e  o  t*  a  i  o:'i^  of  change — 
oiKi iv/y /      M;t.       . jj.tn i or  of  a  eji:oc;iaI  kind  of  workshor  ar»d  the  use 
of  a  p.u  1  *  ir  L Lor   r ac  tor  . 

The  abovi*  are  described  in  a  report  to  the  Oryanization  of 
Ainerijan  states. 

"The  I^^'ua  of  Chancre — Cha ng e~ A^je nt^Moc na n i sm** 

"ThiJi  approach  brinqs  about  improvement  and,  hence,  change  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  und  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances.    Involved  is  tiie  identi t ication  of  a  place  or  places 
thought  to  have  ptomise  and  tJie  marshaling  of  the  most  effective 
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teachers  and  ciOnunistrators .  Thu  i^Uc^i  typicdUy,  a  college  or 
a  rfubdivisun.    m  iio.|!.im  \l  sha^vs  is  its  own  but  it  may  be  used 

A  i;iiut  (oi  a  ^u.■ui  ot   .-.^lU-.K-s   i.  tuvi  in  contort  or  for  a 
university.    Ilw  ^hansju  aut-nts  arc  urawn  fium  the  i:ilct  miititution, 
from  Uu:  jOiHoratuM  lUiiti  tuti^-ns ,  t'lom  the  university  at  Uvqe,  or 
trom  the  tuieiU  avaiiatio  iu  the  rit^ilc  v.l  if^iiwU. 

"The  :xr:3t  stoj.  in  iJeutifyino  iromibinq  Ic^i  oT  chancjo  is  to 
establish  .'iitiyria        Uie  i  ro^au- tivity  ot  an  institution  (See  lieist'a 
•riteria,  r        *l . ;     A  i  ai.  tivuiai  iy  advantaaeous  iJituation  exists 
whttn  a  livw  jc;lev|tf  or  j  ruvuam  i;j  bcinq  lauiwhod.     In  tlus  instance 
one  wall  use  tlie  criteria  omi^loyed  in  s<jU*ctin«]  the  colIo(|e  to 
jhooso  thv  ;han.|f.-aaontt.  Lcvauso  tiivy  u.>o  mu^t  ho  productive. 

"Cnt  i^cii  not  idontity  luci  or  s;hango  iu^t  to  identify  th*jni, 
but  ic  iPi  r^vo  U^.-r .     Actually,  scle«.:tion        Te»'oqnition  has  this 

loi   it  -iet?m  it  i;runising,  it  tends  to  become  so. 

Its  rtccd  toiciierr;  --a^e  heart  and  try  harder.     Those  who  were  looking 
toward  4rffi;ct   j...i=iLures  decide  to  qive  it  another  v.'hanco.  Actually 
n^odu-crity  ti-.rivoi;  on  ru-.^t-Jt  and  is  less  acjressive  in  the  spot- 
Light:  of  attention.     By  ieie-.tinq  an  institution,  one  selects  a 
.crnunity ,  and  it  .  an  i.e  odacated  to  the  t  oint  where  it  can  supply 
.-ore  of  ti-.e  ii.s  t  i  f.utiun' s  net;d« ,  profit  fron  its  association,  and 
cniiance  U.c  institution  thereby.    Once  identified,  a  promising 
instituti-^n  ..an       suppii^^d  with  state-of-the-art  studies  and  other 
intormatior.  and       ma.ie  ncre  promising,     .-istor-sister  relationships 
•etveer.  tiiis  and  i.erhaiS  an  even  n-.oro  premising  institution  work 

*:hoii  L^^r.oiit.     Aoain,   rijccqnition  is  an  antidote  for 

ar;athy.  the  :t  in..uai  bane        educational  imircvomc-nt.  Finaliy, 
ncnoy  usually  becc:aeb  available  to  promising  : ns ti tutions . " 

"The  second  ster  is  to  assemble  information  on  tiie  change 
agents  in  an  institution,  state,  or  region  who  have  been  peculiarly 
suc-:.jss£ul  m  introduc  ing  bett^-r  pro'irans.     There  are  few  institu- 
tions that  ao  not  have  some,  and  as  we  have  noted  tarlier  you  do  not 
n^ed  .nany.     rypi^^l-^y  they  are  isolated,  unrecognized,  and  receive 
little  enccuiager.ent;  i,ar ticular ly  administrative  encouragement. 
TO  support  excellent  teachers  brings  down  the  wrath  of  the  mediocre 
wlio  in  their  n',ml*ers  nake  it  hard  for  the  dean      When  recognition 
comes  to  good  teacheis  at  the  instance  of  informed  and  prestigious 
outsiders  it's  a  comr-Iotely  new  ball  game.    When,  as  is  the  case 
with  this  approach,  they  are  joined  by  other  gocxi  teachers  from 
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tluw   .  w;.  .iiivi  vthoi   i  »»ititutiuns  /  Uu*u  hirst  in:;!  iiicto  aro  rcih- 


I*    ,     -^1  ►.'lit  tlsii:  w.tv.  w.iv  v-  Vastt-  r.c'2;t'V  :s  t.i  i-i  vivi  U 

•  'tiviiu,  I*,.  .\v«.MU:  c  tiicy    iiu        :*.ir,y  .uu:  'Mi*     or.t:      .t  . .  r., 

ir   ,u»y,         so  ::.ouy:Jt.     itaaily,    Uilh>   I     one         Uic  !  lW  ;  n;;r.,.ii(  oj? 

.xvA  cor.ur.i ttcd  tuav.r.ui  .     Thoy  may  cvon  lalvinct:  out  his  ra^ki^.  Ihey 
oxisr   Lt.  Lhc  I'ac't  ti.      i:  he  ciooi:^  sonotiiinq  notewoitay  in  a  pUice 
that  hci^  .itttactud  atttfntion  but  Uu*  intstitutiun  laili.  him,  tiio 
-h.inui*    uivnt  /an  csv-a:  o  to  a,  coLlo^iu  tl.at  ib   lookin^J  ioi  iioivx^om: 
likt  hir. .     in  tiiib  at^j.rcach  U\ere  is  a  better  tutute  in  retorm  than 
X.;  tho  £  tat  Its  q^uo.     Thore  is  even  the  iOijsibility  of  one's  building 
an  t-xtra-inr.ti  tutionai,  oven  an  extra-national  reputation." 

"«..i;je  .lood  j-la^refc?  and  people  have  been  identified,  arrange- 
r"v.*:t>3   ;an  i     :*:adf   (1}  Ly  the  loci  for  change  wiUi  *]Ui  ln^i ti  tutions 
«.'rii  K.y:  n.7  tiitr  change  a=jents  they  need.     The  release  by  the  change 
a-unt'-  institution  w..u  Ld  be  for  a  year  at  a  tine  ►     iiis  u^a  lary  would 
i)0  t.viid  ly  tile  loc'us  of  change.     The  mix  ot   talents  and  experience 
usserr.bi-ja  in  the  locus  of  vrhange  would  be  very  valuable  and  one 
could  Lt  caiv  that  the  t.roijram  tiiat  emerged  was  not  parochial.  The 
loan  mi.^ht  dcsLrahly        tor  two  years  because  tiiun  tli^-  outside  change 
acrents  vo.u  la  aavc  a  .;hancu  to  teach  in  the  program  tiiey  -.iei-ign. 
•'.•icving  u;is,  uie  ^r.ange  .igent  on  loan  would  not  foist  idtja:;  or 
:  la.'ti-es        the  iocus  col  Luge  that  ho  was  net  [:roj.-arod  tc  bet  his 
t*.aching  loputatLcn  on.  If  mistakes  weru  :nado  iie  wouhi  be 

tJnt:xe  tc  see  wliat  thoy  Were,     i-vorybody,  includinu  t)ii^  students, 
would  picfit  fron  su.  n  an  ar raiigement.     Tlie  educatl  Mi..  1  world  out- 
.-•id^j  the  ojttatic-:.  dctjrrrbeci  cvald  profit  because  in  Uic  ca  ire  of 
.-•hvingf]  a^'nt:    biilt  '..i   and  tested  on  site  after  site,   it  would  havti 
a  l■?'v•o^u^:L;  cn  which  i*:  could  call  with  cor.f  idenco . " 

*"i?io  locus  cf  change-chan-Je  agent  approac  ii     .;n  bi:  eni:loyod 
not  only  by  singK-   institutions,  by  il  L  kind?-  of   i  rs*  1  tut  i  onal 
•;rcupir;«i=; ,  I  *t  even  i  v  national  and  i  nnernationa  i  acjen  i '  U  .  " 

■•^:/'^^'v'A  -V^-'^^  ^^-^l*\c      r^i  rovomerit  ^vnd  ^.'j*ange 

"WoiK.shopi  ot  a  vuiy  sj^ecial   kind  can  be  usc-ci  tcv  bring  a 
tacilty  to  the  point  where  it  in  fact  improves  its  i*racti:.<-s .  To 
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do  this  they  have  to  be  conducte<-^  with  the  least  lost  motion  and, 
hence,  with  the  Uwhi  expenditure  of  effort  and  money.    In  th«ae 
workshops  one  has  to  be  olear  as  to  wh^t  is  to  be  changed  and  what 
is  to  be  changed  first.    Papering  over  the  cracks  in  an  institution 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.    The  important  thing,  of  course,  is 
to  involve  the.,students  in  ways  and  to  a  decree  that  they  are  not 
now  involved  and  improve  tl\ereby  the  learning  experiences  of 
students  both  on  and  off  the  cairpus,  in  and  out  of  classrooms.  In 
describing  these  workshops  it  should  be  .loted  that  that  which 
precedes  them,  is  inserted  between  ther.,  and  follows  them  is  more 
important  than  what  happens  in  tnem.    The  chronology  of  activities 
includes 

••(!}     The  Selection  of  Participants.    This  is  critical  because  in 
a  university  or  college,  as  in  a  democracy,  if  those  individuals 
who  can  mo^'e  tl\em  and  improve  them  are  not  given  a  chance  to  do 
it,  the  theoretical  advantages  m  democratic  societies  are  canceled 
out  by  an  autoctaoy  of  incompetence,  ignorance,  and  prejudice.'* 

"Useful  IS  a  technique  of  self -selection  in  which  the  response 
IS  to  an  invitation  to  join  in  an  innovative  experiment  whose 
premises  have  been  carefully  developed.    These  responses  are 
very  revealing  and  help  to  identify  the  effective  individuals." 
"(2)    WorivShop  One.    Here  the  chosen  participants  are  taken  through 
an  analysis  of  what  research  and  experience  indicates  to  be  the 
role  of  an  effective  teacher.    In  support,  the  participants  are 
provided  with  explicit  models  of  good  teaching.    Finplly,  they  are 
i-roviaed  with  s tat«-of-the-art  studies  that  deal  with  rtrategies 
as  well  as  theory.    Cut  of  this  the  students  are  asked  to  shape 
a  program  that  reflects  their  ideas  as  to  how  they  could  b2  most 
effective  in  the  field  of  their  subject-matter  confidence  and  at 
the  level  where  they  feel  most  comfortable." 

"(3)    Workshop  Two.    This  group    will  consist  of  those  who,  on  the 
basis  of  the  projects  submitted  in  One,  seem  most  promising.  In 
tixis  workshop  the  participants  will  (a)  state  their  premises  in 
explicit  language;   (b)  descri*je  in  equally  explicit  language  how 
they  propose  to  implement  their  premises;   (c)  Materials  will  then 
be  supplied  relative  to  their  premises  and  plans;   (d)  Given  the 
tentative  course  outlines  of  the  students,  they  will  next  be  asked 
to  describe  the  kind  of  curriculum  they  envisage." 
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Wcrks^u|  Ttu ce  iti  tor  the  host,  ot  '!Vo*h  araiJuat.e.s  and  tiioy 
now  ioin  tlio  .ulru  r)i«:t  i  iitc^r  s        tlu*  in>;titutw*n  ;-h  *^i:on  tf  r  tlu- 
pilot  j-ivMUtiu  uuv.;  ivi.itjthi!r    Un.'V  *it-si'Tn  tiu-  n*<v:rars  to  he  l.iunched, 
takinu  no  IcnMer  than  1-2  months,    rrt^vii^  lun  is  tilso  madi-»  trr 
ol*5it.»iver5-  in  thu  iilot  |  lovjran^  whcse  tiiMk  it  is  to  enhaicc  its 
I  of  i  tvvt:  1 1  i  ty  . " 

Throuvjhout  the  iaouiwin  it  is  undcistwA'ii  that  all  those 
trained--UHuully  at  ^^olneone  else's  ex^onse--wi  II  in  turn  train 
others  and  those  in  turn  train  still  more.     Tnus  provision  is 
:nacie  for  l-uildinvg  a  critical  mass  in  the  faculty  by  incorporating 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  PHyl  tipIier  j^)rinci|^Ie . " 

The  Use  of  a  Multiplier  Factor 

"The  last  thing  to  build  into  one's  strategy  is  the  multiplier 
princif^le  whioh  is  a  contractual  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
^•hange  agents  to  the  effect  that  they  will  each  instruct  10  members 
of  the  faculty  or  10  graduate  students  or  ethers  who  might  become 
ineml)ers,  tiie  chuuqe  agfc*nts  choosina  those  wiUi  whom  they  think 
t}iey  can  be  nest  effective.     Those  .so  taught  at  th<-  institution's 
expense  contract  to  do  likewise.     In  this  way  in  2-3  years  time  a 
c-ritical  mass  of  ^X'ir.|jetently  trained  teachers  is  reached**' 
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FOREWORD 


WITH  THIS  PUBLICATION  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  in- 
troduces a  series  under  the  general  title,  ''New  Dimensions  in 
Higher  Education.**  Docaments  in  this  seriets  are  prepared  by  the 
staff  and  consultants  of  the  Programs  Branch  of  the  Division  of 
Higher  Education  with  the  help  of  persons  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, in  other  agencies  of  Government,  in  national  and  regional 
organizations,  and  on  college  and  university  faculties.  Each  paper 
draws  upc n  a  common  resource:  the  Division*s  Clearinghouse  of 
Studies  on  Higher  Education. 

The  series  **New  Dimensions  tn  Higher  Education**  grows 
out  of  a  concern  for  the  problems  facing  the  Nation*s  colleges  and 
universities*  It  proposes  to  help  meet  these  problems  by  present- 
ing.the  findings  of  research  and  experience  bearing  upon  them. 
Implicit  is  the  assumption  that  such  research  and  experience 
are  basic  to  the  exercise  ox  institutional  leadership. 

Readers  are  urged  to  contribute  results  of  their  own  studies 
and  experience  to  augment  material  now  available  for  review. 
Their  advice  is*  also  solicited  in  order  that  this  effort  to  assist 
in  the  study  and  improvement  of  American  higher  education  will  be 
as  sound  as  possible* 

Each  publication  in  the  series  will  deal  with  a  particular  edu- 
cational problem.  It  will  attempt  to  present  evidence  assembled 
to  describe  practices  which  appear  promising,  and  to  direct  the 
reader  to  useful  sources  of  additional  information  and  counsel. 

This  initial  publication  is  concerned  with  independent  study 
and  its  implications  for  increasing  educational  effectiveness*  In«* 
stitutions  with  the  greatest  experience  in  this  type  of  study  are 
deepening  and  expanding  their  programs*  The  history  of  this  ex- 
perimentation suggests  that  greater  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
well-planned  independent  study  throughout  the  college  years  for 
average  as  well  as  superior  students*  Independent  study  programs 
hold  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  the  careful  attention  of  all 
persons  concerned  with  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  higher 
education. 


Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr.,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education* 

Harold  A*  Haswell,  Director,  Higher  Education 
Programs  Branch. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 


HONORS  PROGRAMS  are  called  independent  study  pro- 
grams  on  some  campuses  and  this  designation  of  them  is 
recommended  in  four  early  surveys'  of  these  programs  and 
in  the  most  recent  (1957)  and  most  comprehensive.*  This 
seems  reasonable  because,  more  than  anything  else,  in- 
dependent study  seems  to  characterize  ••honors**  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  aforementioned  surveys  identify 
honors  with  independent  study.  Of  late  there  has  been  much 
experimentation  with  Independent  study  quite  outside  of 
honors**  programs.  In  addition,  there  are  other  programs 
and  practices  that  advance  the  purposes  of  Independent  study 
but  are  not  always  Identified  with  It.  Included  are  Socratlc, 
problem,  and  case  methods  of  Instruction,  student  research, 
and  administrative  and  currlcular  practices  that  Introduce 
greater  flexibility  Into  academic  programs  and  so  provide 
an  opportunity  for  independent  study.  The  concern  of  this 
paper  Is  with  the  phenomenon  of  Independent  study  In  its 
several  manifestations.  Whether  these  manifestations  or 
forms  of  Independent  study  are  the  product  of  convergent, 
divergent,  or  parallel  evolution  Is  an  interesting  question 
but  one  that  Is  best  left  to  the  educational  historian.  For 
some,  Independent  study  Is  Individual  study;  for  others  it  is 
self-directed  study;  for  still  others»  It  Is  study  done  outside 
of  organized  courses  and/ or  the  usual  academic  setting.  In 
some  Instances  the  term  Is  reserved  for  work  done  off  the 
campus.  While  Independent  study  may  have  these  attributes, 
the  essential  element  would  seem  to  be  the  Independence  of 
student  learning. 

The  activities  Identified  In  this  paper  as  manifestations 
of  Independent  study  might  be  classified  according  to  the 
primary  purpose  they  advance,  the  student  population  they 
serve,  or  the  curricula  or  pedagogical  processes  employed. 
This  might  Improve  our  understanding  of  these  programs 

^••Honors  Courses  in  CoIIesics  and  Universities/*  by  Mary  Barbara  Taylor.  Unpublished  M.A. 
thesis,  Los  Angeles,  CaUfornia»  Occidental  College,  1930. 

••Honors  Work  in  Institutions  Accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Universities/'  by 
Mary  Barbara  Taylor  and  J.  H.  Sinclair.  School  and  Society.  Vol.  XXXIII.  Feb.  14.  193U 

"Honors  Work  and  the  CoHe^e  Library:  A  Consideration  of  the  Library  Implications  of  In- 
dependent Study  Programs/*  The  Library  Quarterly^  Vol.  XII»  April  1942. 

••Honors  Courses  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities/*  by  Frank  Aydelotte.  Bulletin  of 
the  I^ational  Research  Council,  Vol.  7»  Part  4,  Jan.  1924. 

The  Independent  Study  Froftram  in  the  United  States,  A  report  on  an  Undergraduate  Instruc- 
tional Method,  by  the  Committee  of  Educational  Inquiry.  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio  (Robert 
H.  Bonthius,  F.  James  Davis»  T.  f^arber  DrushaU  Frances  V.  Guille»  and  Wa-ren  P.  Spencer). 
New  York:  Cblumbia  University  Press,  1957. 
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but  not  o£  independent  study.  To  understand  independent 
.Sidy  one  must  see  it  a.  a  whole.  To  do  this  one  must 
identify  the  many  ♦'bits"  of  experience  and  fuse  them  into  a 
composite  that  does  not  exist  today  in  any  program  or  cate- 
gory. Our  disposition,  acsordingly,  is  not  to  categoriae 
independent  study  beyond  recognizing  "honors,"  '  inde- 
pendent study,"  and  ••£lexibmty"programs--J^linquotation 
marks.  This  we  do  reluctantly  and  only  in  the  interest  of 
oood  reporting.  If  an  institution  considers  its  program  one 
in  "honors,"  it  is  so  recognised.  If  it  describes  its  progratn 
as  ''independent  study,"  this  phrase  is  used.  Independent 
study  without  quotation  marks  is  reserved  for  the  inclusive 
phenomenon.^^^  universal  complaintof  faculties  and  students 
caught  up  in  independent  study  is  that  the  program  they  know, 
featuring  some  one  purpose,  does  not  achieve  the  plus 
values"  they  expected  of  it.  It  does  not  do  this  because  no 
one  program  or  category  has  seriously  sought  to  achieve 
these  values.  Actually,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
a  composite  of  the  several  programs  has  purposes  which, 
if  achieved,  would  realize  these  values.  Accordingly,  the 
effort  in  this  publication  is  to  examine  independent  study 
in  the  mass  and  to  try  to  find  in  the  aggregate  experience 
an  adequate  model. 
The  nomenclature  employed  in  connection  with  independent 
study  and  honors  programs  is  ccnfused  and  confusing.  D'J^^aal 
and  his  collaborators  wrestled  with  the  problem  for  six  pages 
lid  finally  entitled  their  survey  The  Independent  Study  ^roRT^m 
in  the  United  States.*  Our  use  of  the  words  inflependent  study  re- 
flects our  experience  with  independent  study  and  honors  programs, 
as  we  have  come  to  know  them  through  the  operation  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education's  Clearinghouse  of  Studies  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Our  particular  concern  with  honors  programs  is  the  conj'i; 
buSin  they  make  to  independentlearning.  With  honors,  indep^^^^^ 
study,  or  the  other  programs  and  practices  identified  in  this  paper, 
tte  cH^erion  employed  is  that  they  be  instruments  of  independent 
learning  in  an  extraordinary  sense.  Excluded  would  be  those  pro- 
grams, courses,  and  practices,  irrespective  of  the  name  given 
them   which  make  only  a  casual  or  Incidental  contribution  to  in- 
depTAdlnt  stu?y.  Since\ome  "courses"  make  S"*'*/  ^^Jj^" 
deoendent  study,  hour  for  hour,  than  some  so-caUed  programs, 
trioZ   Teem   a  disservice  to  independent  study  to  exclude 
courses?  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  so.ne  experimenUl 
cZrlel  may,  at  the  moment,  constitute  the  «""ing  edge  of  the 
independent  study  movement.  Of  the  P"«""»  ^"^SJ^ '°  jj^/"^^ 
independent  study,  there  are,  for  example,  Brooklyn  College  s 
Exemption  of  Dean's  List  students  from  attendance  regulat  ons 
JSX  University  of  CalUornia's  (Santa  Barbara  College)  waiver 
of  certain  course  requirements  th'0"gl»»Pecialexamteatiom  Tte^^ 
devices  permit  and  encourage  students  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  their  learning  time  may  best  be  occupied. 
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Other  practicesi  ai  deicribed  by  Charlei  C«  Colei  Jr«i^  in* 
elude  advanced  placement  which^  at  leaat  In  the  case  of  Harvardi 
gives  ^'leisure  to  the  student  in  his  fourth  year  to  do  whatever 
he  wishesi  to  attend  coursesi  to  take  an  additional  senior  tutoriali 
to  read  on  his  own»  or  to  take  graduate  work***  Also  cited  by  Cole 
are  Harvard's  course  reduction  for  independent  study;  Keed^s 
senior  thesis  for  those  who  pass  a  special  qualifying  exam  in 
their  Junior  year;  tutorial  plans  such  as  these  at  the  University 
of  Michigani  the  University  of  ChicagOi  and  Harvard;  special 
courses  for  special  students  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech* 
nology»  San  Francisco  State  CoUegOi  Hiram  CoUegOi  and  many 
others/  **The  scholars  of  the  house  plani  small  seminars  for 
honors  candidates  in  their  major  fields  of  studyc  sophomore 
seminars  in  the  residential  colleges  which  may  be  taken  in  lieu 
of  a  regular  lecture  clasSi  and  the  directed  studies  program 
which  is  Yale^s  brand  of  general  education  and  which  is  limited  to 
the  top  quarter  of  the  student  body»**^  all  provide  '^flexibility** 
and  an  opportunity  for  independent  study*  Special  devices  available 
for  upperclassmeni  such  as  Stanford*s  senior  colloquial  Reed*s 
senior  symposiumi  and  the  University  of  Chicago's  preceptorials 
in  some  third  year  courses  are  other  ways  in  which  the  purposes 
of  independent  study  are  met* 

While  in  all  of  these  programs  and  practices  the  *'focus 
[is]  upon  the  individual  instead  of  the  group  [the  relationship] 
between  teacher  and  student  [need  not  always  be]  a  person-to-- 
person  [one]  *** 


Flcxibiiity  in  the  Undergrtdmte  Curriculum,  A  rei^rt  to  the  Carnegie  Corporstiom  by 
Charles  C*  Cole»  Jr.»  Lafayette  College,  1958* 
•ibid*,  p,  14» 

*  University  of  Michigan,  Oberlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Massn^husetts  Institute  of  Tech* 
oology  I  and  Stanford. 

▼  Flexibility  in  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum,  op.  cit„  p.  31. 

•••The  Honors  Program,*'  memorandum  dated  March  28,  1958,  to  the  Faculty  from  W,  Altus, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  University  of  California  (Sanu  Barbara  Col* 
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WHILE  THERE  APPEARS  to  be  a  very  general  dlspotition 
across  the  country  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  requirements 
of  the  gifted  student  there  also  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward 
having  this  student  share  a  considerable  part  of  his  educa- 
tion with  those  less  endowed.  That  such  an  accommodation 
can  be  made  and  with  no  disadvantage  to  the  superior  student 
(or  to  the  average  student)  is  indicated  by  Santa  Barbara  s 
experience  with  its  honors -general  education  progratn  and 
Washington  State  University's  experimentation  with  at  least 
one  of  its  "integrated  courses.**  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  Boston  College"  as  well  and  squares  with  the  findings 
of  projects  I  and  2  of  the  University  of  Michigan*s  Instruc- 
tional Efficiency  Research  Program."  *  ctually,  this  ex- 
perimentation seems  to  be  the  dynamic  front  in  what  Is  a 
very  dynamic  movement. 

Honors  programs  include  curricula  for  ''gifted**  students 
(University  of  Arkansas),  for  "superior,"  and  ''good**  students 
(University  of  Kansas),  and  for  "above  average**  students  (Uni- 
versity of  Texas).  If  any  trend  is  discernible,  both  in  the  mass 
and  on  those  campuses  that  have  had  the  longest  experience  with 
honors.  It  is  to  broaden  the  program,  following  through  some  such 
sequence  as  the  above.  The  estimate  of  the  authors  of  the  Wooster 
study  is  that  "not  nearly  so  many  voluntary  programs  announce 
specific  grade  requirements  in  order  to  elect  independent  study 
[honors]  as  the  UmsUttd  report  (1935)  implies.  This  may  indicate 
a  growing  conviction  of  the  value  of  independent  study  for  the 
more  ordinary  student.  Certainly  such  a  conviction  developed 
over  the  years  in  a  number  of  the  twenty  institutions  which  ar< 

•"Teachli*  an  Integrated  CouriB  In  the  Biological  SclenceSr**  bf  W,  R,  Hatch  ffld  H,  K. 
Buechner,  Improving  College  and  University  Teaching,  May  1953,  pp.  3-H,  and  the  following 
articles  by  W,  R.  Hatch  from  the  same  magazines  "The  Socratlc  Method  in  Modem  Dress,** 
summer  1957,  pp.  60-63;  "Inquiry  Into  Inquiry,"  autumn,  1957,  pp.  93-99t  "Tlie  Uboratory,** 
spring  1958,  pp.51-54i "When Students  PUyon the  Team,"  spring  1958,  pp.  49-60i  "The  'Dialog'," 
summer  1958,  pp.  73-82}  "The  Examination,"  autumn  1958,  pp.  126-35i  "The  Lecture,"  vrtnter 
1958.  PP.  21-25. 

"  "Honors  Program,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  1958,  Boston  College,  P.  1. 

"  "Effects  of  Varying  Degrees  of  Student  Interaction  and  Student- Teacher  Conuct  in  College 
Courses,"  by  Thomas  S.  Parsons  and  Warren  A.  Ketcham,  University  of  Michigan;  and  Leslie  R. 
Beach.  Whitworth  College,  1958,  Instructional  Resea  ch  Program,  Project  2,  School  of  Education. 
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reported  on  in  chapters  two  and  three.*'**  The  same  survey  also 
reports  that  "several  administrators  expressed  interest  infurther 
liDeraliaation  of  independent  8tudy[honors]opportunities.  Said  one. 
we  are  also  certain  that  independent  study[hoaors]should  be  open 
to  the  average  student.*  *^ 

According  to  the  Wooster  study,  the  change  recommended 
most  frequently  by  teachers  and  students  in  independent  study 
programs  is  that  the  program  be  extended  "to  more  under- 
graduates,     that  more  be  done  in  "the  first  years."" 

The  tendency  to  broaden  honors  programs  has  beenprompted 
by  the  discovery  that; 

(a)  Grade  points  were  not  necessarily  good  indicators  of  the 
^t,^  ability  to  profit  from  such  programs. 

(b)  Not  every  superior  student,  as  identified  by  his  grade 
points,  was  interested  in  honors  work.  Brooklyn  College 

*  Study  on  Superior  Students  identified  as  likely  pros- 
pects for  independent  study  (honors)  programs,  students 

ftl  2)^li^*f were  "intuitive  perception,  maturity 
of  thinking,  independence  in  thinking  and  working,  and 
ability  in  expression."  Their  conclusion  was  that  some- 
thing more  than  merely  intellectual  performance"  was 
required,  that  *'  ...  the  identification  of  the  superior 
student- -the  student  who  has  outstanding  gifts  of  crea- 
tivity, intellectual  curiosity,  originality,  or  research 
ability- -remains  a  problem."" 

(c)  Students  electing  honors  programs  as  upperdassmenhave 
been  found  to  be  poorly  prepared  for  such  work  because 
their  previous  training  lacked  the  necessary  depth  and/or 
breadth. 

(d)  The  passive  role  engendered  by  the  conventional  lecture, 
laboratory,  and  conference  methods  to  which  honor  stu- 
dents were  exposed  as  freshmen  and  sophomores  made 
honors  work  difficdt,  irksome,  or  distasteful. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  disposition  to  broaden  or  lib- 
eralize honors  programs  is  the  increasing  concern  shown  for  the 
background,  the  liberal-general  education  of  honors  students. 
This  interest  takes  the  form  of  revitalized  liberal  arts  curricula, 
M.  programs  in  general  honors  (University  of  Colorado,  et  al.), 
and  in  the  exploitation  of  general  education  programs  when  they 
are  strong  enough  to  support  such  a  development.  Such  is  the 
case  at  Florida  State  University,  Santa  Barbara  College  (Uni- 
versity of  California),  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  University 
of  Texas-where  there  is  a  "set"  curriculum  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores— and  at  Miami  University  in  its  "common"  cur- 
riculum. If  maximum  provision  is  to  be  made  for  student  com- 
munication,  in  independent  or  any  study,  some  common  curricular 

u  ^  Independent  Stody  Program  in  the  United  Stttea.  op.  clt.  pp.  32-98. 

iDtd.,  p.  65.  ~* 
*  Ibid.  p.  87 
J,  Ibid.  p.  90 

I'^'SIT  f*"^'""*  ^  Naphull  Lewis.  1957.  Brooklyn  College,  p.  4. 

Study  on  Superior  Students.  Part  I."  by  Ntphull  Lewis.  1957.  Brookljm  Colli^  p. 
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experience  appears  necessary.  If  students  can  communicate  on 
many  subjects,  they  can  instruct  each  other  in  these  subjects. 
Even  in  a  common,  prescribed  curriculum  the  student  s  freedom 
of  choice,  if  his  study  is  "independent,"  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  that  which  is  usually  exercised  in  an  elected  curriculum. 
Where  the  student's  inquiry  is  open-ended,  his  search  is  for 
ultimate  explanations,  for  the  basic  ideas,  which  are  rarely 
circumscribed   by   a  course  but  lead  out  into  other  subject 

"^*"pr*escription  is  not  a  foreign  concept  in  independent  study 
today,  because  one -half  of  the  twenty  schools  studied  by  Drushal 
et  al.  indicate  that  theirs  was  a  "required"  program.  Nor  is  it 
foreign  to  our  political  or  educational  tradition  of  freedom  (and 
responsibUity),  for  just  as  colleges  and  universities  have  the 
option,  and  the  duty,  of  choosing  how  it  is  they  mean  to  provide 
a  higher  education,  so  students  have  the  privilege  (whether  they 
exercise  it  or  not)  of  choosing  the  institution  which  they  think  or 
feel  will  best  provide  them  with  the  education  they  need.  When  a 
student  elects  to  enroll  in  an  institution  with  a  prescribed  cur- 
riculum he,  in  effect,  chooses  such  a  program.  Institutions  that 
do  not  make  clear  choices  but  are  all  things  to  all  students  are 
in  effect  irresponsible,  for  they  not  only  make  it  more  difficult 
for  students  to  exercise  their  freedom  of  choice  but  ask  them  to 
make  decisions  that  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make.  Related 
to  this  problem  is  the  question  of  whether  credit  should  or  should 
not  be  given  for  honors  work.  Thia  is  being  resolved  respon- 
sibly by  giving  credit  and  counting  it  as  credit  towards  gradua- 

*^°"*While  many  of  the  new  honors  programs- -for  example,  those 
at  Indiana  University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University 
of  Texas,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  University  of  Colorado  and  the  State  University  of 
Iowa- -have    honors    sections  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
levels.   Santa  Barbara  College  insists  that  honor  students  take 
the  same  courses  as  their  fellows,  and  usually  in  the  same  sec- 
tions   While  every  effort  is  made  to  offer  the  gifted  student  the 
chru;nge  of  work  commensurate  with  his  abUity  "there  is  no 
intention  to  isolate  the  able  student  so  completely  as  to  deprive 
the  general  student  body  and  faculty  of  his  powers  as  a  leavenmg 
agent  ....  In  a  general  sense  the  honor  student... studies  the  same 
material  as  the  other  students  but  in  a  more  intensive  or  exten- 
sive fashion.""  Neither  does  honor  standing  carry  with  it  exemp- 
tions from  the   requirements  of  a  good  general  education  and 
sound  training  in  the  major.   "However,   some  of  the  general 
education  requirements  which  are  normaUy  specified  in  terms  of 
courses  may  be  met,  if  the  honor  student  so  chooses,  through 
examinations.""  In  Boston  College,  honor  students  "are  placed 
in  special  sections  of  requir-  d  courses,  to  which  sections  are 

"••The  Honors  Program.^^  op.  cit. 
"  nsid.,  p.  2. 
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added  some  five  to  seven  students  of  comparable  ability  so  that 
.  the  honor  students  will  not  be  isolated  ...  [and]  may  serve  as  a 
leaven  upon  the  remainder  of  the  student  body  to  stir  them  up  to  a 
struggle  for  intellectual  excellence."*" 

Honors  programs  have  not  only  moved  down  into  the  sopho- 
more and  freshmen  college  years  but  also  into  the  high  school. 
Faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Colorado  and  MacMur ray 
College,  among  others,  are  experimenting  with  high  school  honors 
programs  and  express  satisfaction  with  the  achievements  made  by 
the  students. 


"  "Honors  Program,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  op.  clt.,  p.  1. 
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IN  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  as  with  honors  programs  two 
principles  have  been  affirnied  and  confirmed,  (a)  That  inde- 
pendent sttidy  should  be  open  to  most,  if  not  aU  students, 
and  (b)  that  this  type  of  study  should  begin  in  the  freshman 

year*  ,  ,     _    ^  . 

The  experience  reported  below  has  caused  institutions  in- 
terested in  honors  programs  to  look  again  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  students  in  lower  division  programs  and  even 
in  high  school*  It  has  also  led  those  institutions  to  re-ex- 
amine the  teaching  methods  employed  prior  to  and  during 
honors  work  to  determine  whether  they  were  too  mechanical, 
the  student's  role  too  passive,  and  whether  they  were  ap- 
propriate to  institutions  of  higher  education*  Honors  pro- 
grams have,  accordingly,  begun  to  identify  themselves  more 
and  more  with  the  college's  or  the  university's  program 
and  have  begun  to  convert  this  program  into  something 
which  not  only  supports  honors  work  but  reflects  the  pur- 
poses of  higher  education  in  more  effective  ways*  The  dis- 
enchantment of  honors  programs  with  elaborate  course 
prerequisites,  with  credits  and  hours,  and  with  current 
conceptions  as  to  what  constitutes  optimal  student  loads, 
has  likewise  been  transferred,  in  part,  to  the  college  s 
program* 

In  institutions  that  make  independent  study  their  unabashed 
concern,  students  are  honored  but  the  honor  they  are  shown  is  the 
faculty's  acceptance  at  face  value  of  the  student's  presumed 
interest  in  acquiring  a  higher  education. 

As  with  honors  programs,  those  schools  with  the  greatest 
experience  in  independent  study  are  broadening  and  deepenhig 
their  experimentation.  ••An  unexplored  area  of  great  interest 
would  be  an  experiment  designed  to  test  the  independent  study 
method  in  a  situation  in  which  the  student  has  all  of  his  courses 
under  this  plan.  This,  however,  raises  many  practical  problems 
which  seem  to  have  no  easy  solution  unless  all  courses  open  to 
members  of  a  particular  class,  or  even  the  whole  coUege  pro- 
gram, were  to  be  given  \mder  independent  study.'  Samuel 
Gould,  former  president  of  Antioch  College,  advocates  replacing 
mere  ••schooling"  with  independent  learning  designed  to  develop 
creativity  of  mind*  To  do  this  he  would  treat  all  students  as 
potentially  outstanding  in  the  hope  of  unearthing  a  few  hidden 

ti  "Carlcton  Independent  Study  Experiment  1957-58."  p.  a 
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treasures  and  in  the  process  stimulating  the  mass  to  greater 
achievement  than  It  might  otherwise  attain." 

Oberlln's  observation  Is  that  ••teaching  by  the  experimental 
and  control  methods  at  the  same  time  was  cumbersome  and  tended 
to  make  for  Invidious  comparisons  of  the  two  procedures  among 
the  students;  whereas  If  the  course  were  taught  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  students  would  simply  accept  the  procedure  as  being 
the  professor's  way  of  teaching/'"  An  Independent  study  whole 
may  not,  however,  be  the  sum  of  Its  parts;  It  could  be  more.  It 
could  also  be  less,  not  because  of  anything  Intrinsically  wrong 
with  Independent  learning,  but  because  the  greater  academic 
dislocation  coxald  easily  increase  the  amoxxnt  of  faculty  resistance. 
On  the  other  hand»  If  Independent  study  were  to  become  an  aca- 
demic way  of  life,  It  might  be  accepted  as  such. 

In  independent  study,  as  with  honors  programs^  the  present 
disposition  Is  to  begin  them  in  the  freshman  year.  Antloch  reports 
Its  experience  as  follows: 

••Our  evidence  thus  far  would  seem  to  indicate  that  contrary 
to  the  more  general  expectation  . . .  students  at  the  first  year 
level  may  be  more  ready  to  accept  and  accomplish  independent 
study  than  the  more  mature  upperclass  students.  There  Is  a 
greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  yoxinger  students  to  accept 
the  newer  teaching  methods,  partly  because  they  have  not 
been  •contaminated*  on  the  college  level  by  an  additional  two 
or  three  years  of  teacher-directed  learning,  and  partly  because 
college  is  supposed  to  be  different.**^ 

Cole,  who  visited  some  10  institutions,  observes: 

••A  freshman  comes  to  college  full  of  enthusiasm,  expecting 
something  new  and  different.  Frequently,  his  enthusiasm  Is 
dulled  by  class  attendance,  his  love  of  learning  diminished  by 
the  slow  routinlzed  pace  he  is  forced  to  follow.  Perhaps  the 
strategy  to  try  Is  to  start  with  freshmen  and  give  them  inde- 
pendent study  assignments  before  they  get  bogged  down  with 
formal  course  work.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  independent  work 
has  merit  for  freshmen,  then  It  can  be  applied  at  all  levels. ••"' 
While  the  New  College  Plan  of  Amherst,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts"  cannot  be  evaluated  as  an 
exUnt  program,  its  propon-^nts  propose  to  exploit  Antloch's  ex- 
perience and  to  act  on  Cole^s   suggestion.  ••The  New  College 
curriculum  Is  designed  to  esUblish  a  pattern  of  independent  be- 
havior by  Intensive  training  in  It  at  the  outset  and  to  reinforce  the 
habit  of  initiative  thereafter  by  continuing  to  provide  situations 
which  call  for  it.*'  Their  reason,  in  their  own  words»  for  making 


a  "Breaking  the  Thought  Barrier/'  by  Samuel  B.  Gould.  Journal  of  Higher  Education. 

VoU  XXVI,  No,  8.  November  1955,  pp.  401-07,   '  

"••Report  on  Independent  Studies  Experiments  at  Oberlin  College.  1957-58.''  p,  24. 
w  Letter  from  Samuel  Baskin*  Antioch  College,  to  W.  a  Hatch.  3^7/58, 
« ••Flexibility  in  the  Undergraduate  Cur riculum.'*  op,  cit.,  p,  3U 

"••The  New  College  Plan:  A  Proposal  for  a  Major  Departure  In  Higher  Education,"  by  C,  U 
Barber,  Amherst  College?  Donald  Sheehaji.  Smith  College;  Stuart  M,  Stoke.  Mount  HolyokeColiege; 
an^  Shannon  McCune.  Chairman,  Universit>*  of  Massachusetts,  1958. 
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independent  study  the  central  feature  ot  their  plan  is  that,  'The 
moat  important  contribution  a  college  can  make  to  its  students  is 
to  develop  in  them  a  capacity  to  continue  their  education  through- 
out their  lives. New  College  intends  to  develop  this  capacity 
by  training  students  to  educate  themselves.  "New  College  will 
aim  to  fit  its  students  to  master  subjects,  chiefly  on  their  own 
InitUtlve,  by  providing  them  with  the  necessary  skills,  resources, 
and  inteUectual  stimulation."  It  is  hoped  that  by  its  emphasis 
upon  independent  learning  New  College  may  usher  In  a  new 
academic  way  of  life.  *  j  * 

New  College  hopes  to  recruit  better-than-average  students 
for  the  start  of  its  experiment,  because  a  superior  student  body 
wUl  make  the  initial  experimentation  easier.  When  the  college 
has  been  established  for  a  few  years  and  when  its  accomplish- 
ments have  been  recognized,  a  more  liberal  admissions  policy 
will  be  adopted.  This  fact  is  important- -the  proponents  of  the  plan 
do  not  feel  that  average  students  cannot  profit  by  independent 
study;  they  merely  want  to  acquire  sound  footing  and  a  certain 
amount  of  prestige  before  broadening  their  experimentation. 

nibid,  p.  3. 
nibid.  p.  d. 
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THE  INTEREST  in  independent  study  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  developments:  a  survey  conducted  and  a 
book  written  on  the  basis  of  its  findings,  a  journal  launched 
by  a  specially  formed  committee,  a  book-*length  series  of 
articles  written,  identificatinnofHdependent  study  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Ford  and  Carnegie  as  the  most  ••significant 
development'*  in  higher  education,  and  eight  of  the  first  52 
cases  in  the  CASE  BOOK  dealing  with  the  phenomenon. 

An  indication  of  the  Interest  in  independent  study,  apart  from 
programs  and  courses,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  facts  that: 

(1)  A  survey  has  been  made  and  a  book  written.  The  Inde^' 
pendent  Study  Program  in  the  United  States,  by  Robert  H. 
Bonthlus,  F.  James  Davis,  J,  Garber  Drushal,  Frances  V« 
Guille,  and  Warren  P,  Spencer* 

(2)  An  ••Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student** 
(the  I«C«S*S«)  has  been  organised*  The  director  of  the 
I*C*S*S*  is  J*  W*  Cohen,  Hellems  112,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado* 

(3)  A  journal,  •»The  Superior  Student,**  has  been  launched  by 
the  IX*S*S* 

(4)  A  book-length  series  of  articles  has  been  written:  ••In- 
quiry Into  Inquiry,''  ••The  Socratic  Method  in  Modern 
Dress,*'  et  seq*,  Improving  College  and  University  Teach  - 
ing,  May  1953  to  winter  1958*   

(5)  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1958  both  the  Ford  and  the 
Carnegie  F oundations--at  least  one  representative-- 
identified  independent  study  as  the  most  ••significant  de- 
velopment''  in  higher  education*  The  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  reported  the  experimentation  done 
on  independent  study  in  ••Better  Utilization  of  Teaching 
Resources*** 

(6)  Of  52  cases  selected  for  publication  in  the  CASE  BOOK 
and  in  SPECIAL  REPORTS  during  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 1957  to  December  1958,  eight  deal  with  some  aspect 
of  independent  study* 
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V.  THE  SCOPE  OF  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 


IN  THE  STATISTICS  compiled  by  Bonthius,  Davis,  Drushal, 
GuUle,  and  iJpencer"  referred  to  earlier,  one  gets  some  idea 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  "movement"  in  the  fall  of  1957.  In 
an  analysis  of  1,086  programs  of  study  in  4-year  colleges 
and  xmiversities,  they  identified  334  Independent  study  pro- 
grams in  286  Institutions.  Of  the  reports  received  by  the 
Clearinghouse  of  Studies  on  Higher  Education,  46  deal  with 
independent  study.  These  studies  (A  in  the  listing)  are  reports 
of  substantial  experimental  efforts.  In  addition,  five  institu- 
tions have  sent  in  published  articles  (B)  which,  although  not 
classed  as  studies,  have  an  important  bearing  on  current 
theories  and  practices  In  independent  study  and  honors  work. 
Finally,  some  17  colleges  and  universities  have  described 
their  programs  in  letters  (usually  v/ith  enclosures),  memo- 
randa, or  "notes"  (C).  The  importance  of  these  programs 
is  such  in  the  eyes  of  institutional  representatives  that  when 
asked  for  "significant"  studies  they  have  tended  in  these 
numbers  to  report  upon  their  experience  with  independent 
study.  Under  the  three  categories  identified  above  are  listed 
the  programs,  the  institutions,  and  individixals  from  whom  we 
have  heard. 


A.  Studies. 

1.  Those  appearing  in  the  "^^Aaringhouse  of  Studies  onHlgher 
Education,  as  of  January  1959. 

"Breaking  the  Thought  Barrier,"  Satr.uel  B.  Gould,  Journal  of 
Higher  Education.  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  8,  Nov.  1955,  pp.  401-07. 
Antioch  College. 

"Preliminary  Report  on  Reading  Course  Study,"  1957.  Antioch 
College. 

"Proposal  for  Research  on  Independent  Study,"  1957  Antioch 
College. 

"Student  Evaluation  of  Course,"  1957.  Antioch  College. 

"Summary  Note  s--Workshop  Conference  Antioch-Carleton- 
Oberlln  at  Antioch  College," Samuel  Baskln  aai  W.Boyd  Alex- 
ander, 1957.  Antioch  College. 
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MtJchVg^S  ^'Tn*T/^f  ^'^^'^^  Minds.'*  Arkansas  Alumnu.. 
March  1958,  pp.  10-13.  University  of  Arkansas^  

St«dfJt?4''*Ju^°^  Expanding  the  Honors  Program  for  Superior 
Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,"  G.  D.  Nichols,  1958.  University  of  Arkan^w.  ^ 

••Reaching  Back  to  the  Freshmen,"  Harold  D.  Hants.  The 
gf  Arkansas"  ^'        ^'  "^^'^  ''^^'PP*  8-9- Univer^ 

Imr"coUege  S^P^'*°'  Students  at  Augsburg,"  1957.  Augs- 
Collegr  ^°11«8«  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  1958.  Boston 

CoUeg^e.°"  ^""^"^^  Students,"  Parts  1  and  2,  1957.  Brooklyn 

••The  Honors  Program"  (in  conjunction  with  a  general  educa- 
tion program,  memorandum  dated  March  28.   1958  to  the 

H:^?Ar^'^\of:^Vr  of  the  CommUtee'"  EducJ. 

tional  Policy).  1958.  University  of  California  (SanU  Barbara 

hlftSrl  '°  ^^^/^"""^^^  °^  ^°"^8*  °f  Letters  and  Science 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Objectives.  Programs,  and  Re- 
quirements," pp.  54,  65-70;  1957.  University  of  California. 

Cari^?tonCoUe^ge^'"^^      ^^^^   Experiment   1957-58,"  1958. 

^^^'^'l"'*  ?«8ree  With  Honors-A  Brief  Description  of 

SiTiveJS^'orcVo^^'^Lr' 

Colotado^^  °^  Honors  Programs,"  since  1950.  University  of 

Vnl'^l  M  J°"P^  Golden,  The  Superior  Student. 
Vol.  1,  No.  3,  June  1958,  p.  I9.  University  of  Colorado.  

"The  Educational  Future  of  Colui  bia  University,"  Report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  the  Educational  Future  of  the 
University,  Part  8,2;  1957.  Columbia  University. 

"Techniques  of  Teaching  Political  Science:  The  Beginning 
J°^"*"-Connery  and  Richard  H.  Leach,  T'le  WesterS 
Political  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  March  1958,'  pp.  125-36. 
Duke  University. 

"Interim  Report"  {on  an  experiment  on  independent  study), 
James  H.  Strauss,  1957.  Grinnell  College.  »'««y;. 
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••An  Experimental  Comparison  of  a  Conventional  and  a  Project 
Centered  Method  of  Teaching  a  College  General  Botany  Course , 
Joseph  D.  Novak,  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  26. 
March  1958,  pp.  217-30.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 

••Experiment  in  Brainpower,"  Francis  H.  HeUer.  The  Superior 
Student,  Vol.  1.  No.  2,  May  1958,  pp.  5-6.  University  of  Kansas. 

••Honors  Designations  at  Member  Institutions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Universities,"  Francis  H.  Heller,  1957.  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

••Opportunities  for  the  Good  Student,"  1958.  University  of 
Kansas. 

••A  Protfram  for  Gifted  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Kansas,"  George 
R.  Waggoner,  Bulletin  of  Education,  Vel.  12,  No.  1.  fall  issue, 
November  l9577UnIve?ntyorKansas. 

••MacMurray  College  and  Jackson/iUe  (Illinois)  High  School 
CoUrboilte  in  Program  for  Superior  Students."  Leroy  Garrett 
amd  Louis  W.  Norris.  The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly.  Vol.  2.  No.  I. 
winter  1958.  pp.  3-8.  MacMurray  CoUege. 

••Marquette  University  Program  of  Independent  Study."  WlUiam 
H.  Conley,  1957.  Marquette  University. 

••A  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Superior  Student.  College 
of  Arts  and  Science.  Miami  University."  Spiro  Peterson.  1958. 
Miami  University. 

-The  Honors  Ccdlege  at  Michigan  State  University.'' Stanley  J. 
Idzerda,  The  Superior  Student.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  May  1958. 
pp.  13-14.  Michigan  State  University. 

••A  Proposal  Dealing  With  Superior  Students."  1956.  Michigan 
State  University. 

••Effects  of  Varvinff  Degrees  of  Student  Interaction  and  Student- 
Tocher  ContJJtin^CoUege  Course,"  (also  Interim  Report  and 
Abstract).  Thomas  S.  Parsons,  Warren  A.  Ketcham.^ Leslie 
r;  Beach.  Instructional  Research  Program.  Project  2.  School 
of  Education.  1958.  University  of  Michigan. 

•'The  Honors  Program."  CoUege  of  Literature.  Science,  and 
the  Arts.  1958.  University  of  Michigan. 

••A  Departmental  Honors  Program."  1957.  MillersvlUe  State 
Teachers  College. 

••An  Experimental  Independent  Study  Program  at  Morgan  State 
CoUege,  1957-58,"  1958.  Morgan  State  College. 
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'Moving  on  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors,"  E.  A.  Cameron,  The 
Superior  Student.  Vol.  1,  No.  I,  April  1958,  pp.  6-7.  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

"Report  on  Independent  Studies  Experiments  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1957-58,"  Oberlin  College. 

**A  Look  at  the  Talented,"  H.  F.  Harding,  The  Superior  Stu- 
^ent.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May  1958,  p.  15.  Ohio  State  University. 

"An  Honors  Plan  in  Government  at  Oklahoma,"  Sam  Krislov, 
The  Superior  Student.  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  June  1958,  pp.  9-10. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

"How  Necessary  are  the  Lecture  and  Textbook  in  a  First 
Course  in  American  History?"  An  Experiment  in  Independent 
Study,  Thomas  N.  Bonner,  1958.  University  of  Omaha. 

"Honor  Programs,"  1958.  Oregon  State  College. 

"School  of  Science  Proposed  Degree  Honors  Program,"  1958. 
Oregon  State  College. 

"Increasing  the  Student's  Responsibility  for  His  Own  Educa- 
tion," 1957.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

"Final  Report  on  a  Grant  for  Better  Utilization  of  Teaching 
Resources"  (Reading  courses  for  upperclassmen;  the  objective, 
superior  educational  experience  and  economy  In  the  use  of 
faculty),  1958.  Rutgers  University. 

"Teamwork  In  St.  Louis,"  Thomas  p.  Langan,  The  Superior 
Student,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  June  1958,  pp.  13-14.  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. 

"The  Texas  Brand  of  Honors,"  Harry  H.  Ransom,  The 
Superior  Student.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May  1958,  pp.  9-10.  University 
of  Texas. 


"The  Case  for  Corporate  Wholeness,"  (Proposal  of  the  Com- 
miiiee  on  Educational  Policy,  Professor  Rob  Roy,  Chairman). 
The  Superior  Sti  .ient.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May  1958,  pp.  7-8. 
Vanderbilt  UniversityT 

"The  Independent  Study  Program  in  the  United  States," 
Robert  H.  Bonthius,  F.  James  Davis,  J.  Garber  Drushal, 
Frances  V.  GuUle,  and'Warren  P.  Spencer,  New  York:  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1957,  259  pp.  College  of  Wooster. 

The  contribution  of  institutions  to  independent  study  or  honor 
programs  is  suggested  by  th-^  following  list,  which  indicates  the 
number  of  studies,  by  institution,  to  be  found  in  the  Clearinghouse 
as  of  January  1959.  The  number  following  the  institution  Indicates 
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the  number  o£  papers  submitted.  If  no  number  is  indicated,  only 
one  study  has  been  received.  Not  all  ot  these  institutions  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  independent  study  listing  above,  because  some 
of  the  studies  are  filed  under  tue  Clearinghouse  category  '•Teach- 
ing." 

University  of  Colorado- -8  University  of  Kentucky 

Antioch  College--5  MacMurray  College 

University  of  Kansas--5  Marquette  University 

University  of  Arkansas--3  Miami  University 

University  of  Michigan--3  MillersvUle  State  Teachers  Col- 

University  of  California--2  lege 
Michigan  State  University --2       Morgan  State  College 
Oregon  State  College--2  University  of  New  Mexico 

Washington  State  Univcrsity--2   University  of  North  Carolina 
Augsburg  College  Oberlin  College 

Beloit  College  Ohio  State  University 

Boston  University  University  of  Oklahoma 

Brooklyn  College  University  of  Omaha 

Carleton  College  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Columbia  University  Rutgers  University 

Duke  University  St.  Louis  University 

Grinnell  College  University  of  Texas 

Hillyer  College  Thiel  College 

University  of  Indiana  Vanderbilt  Iniversity 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College     College  of  )^  ooster 

2.  Studies  received  by  the  Clearinghouse  from  January  1959  to 
October  1959: 

"Report  on  the  Senior  Seminar  in  General  Education  at 
Allegheny  College,"  1955,  Allegheny  College. 

"The  New  College  Plan,"  1958,  Amherst  College,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Mount  Holyoke  C  allege,  and  University  of  Massachusetts. 

"The  Structure  of  an  American  Studies  Honors  Program  at 
Amherst  College,"  Edwin  C.  Rozwenc,  The  Superior  Student, 
Vol.  1,  No.  6,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  10-1  i.  Amherst  College. 

"Experiment  on  Independent  Study,  1957-1958,"  1958,  Antioch 
College. 

"Instructor-Student  Contact  Patterns  and  Training  Proce- 
dures," 1959,  Antioch  College. 

"Progress  Report  on  the  Carnegie  Study  of  the  Antioch  Educa- 
tional Program,  February  1959,"  Antioch  College. 

"Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  1958,"  1958,  Associa- 
tion for  Higher  Education. 
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**The  Provision  of  Special  Opportunities  to  Stimulate  Per- 
Vl',?)f"^f  P*'*       Students  with  Superior 

Ability,  1955,  Association  of  Minnesota  Colleges,  College  of 
St.  Thomas.  • 

••An  Accelerated  Independent  Study  Plan  for  a  Small  Liberal 
Arts  College,"  1958,  Columbia  College. 

•'A  New  Educational  Program,"  Donald  H.  Morrison,  Dart. 
roilege      "^"^  Magazine.  Apiil   1957,  pp.  20-25.  DartiiJSSth 

••The  Honors  Program  in  History,"  1959,  De  Paul  University. 

n^^D  ^°M°f  ®  P»:og'^a««  in  English,"  Fred  L.  Bergmann,  1959, 
De  Paul  University. 

••Report  of  the  Self  Study  Committee,  September  1955,"  Ch.  5. 
De  Pauw  University.  * 

"The  Upper  Division  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Drake 
University,  1954-1955,^»  pp.  95-106,  Drake  University. 

"Earlham  College,  Faculty  Self-Study,  1954-1955,"  pp.  14-17. 
Earlham  College. 

"Evaluation  o£  the  Educational  •Experiment'  Carried  on  at  and 
?L,°rL"r.^^^  College  in  the  Academic  Years  1956-57  and 
1957-58,    Charles  F.  Kaner,  Grinnell  College. 

"College   ot  Uberal  Arcs  at  Howard  Institutes  Honors  Pro- 
gram," 1958,  Howard  Jn  I'ersity. 

••The  Honors  Program,"  RHodes  Dunlap,  1958,  State  University 
of  Iowa.  ' 

"Observations  on  the  Gifted  Student  in  College,"  Francis 
Proceedings --Junior   College   Workshop.   1958.  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

"Plexibility  in  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum,"  Charles  C. 
Cole,  Jr.,  1958,  Lafayette  College. 

••The  Honors  Program,"  1959,  University  of  New  Mexico. 

"School  of  Science  Proposed  Degree  Honors  Program, '•  1958. 
Oregon  State  College.  *  ' 

"Study  on  the  Superior  Student,"  1959,  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati 
College . 

••Faculty  Educational  Policies  Committee  Report  on  Independent 
Work  Projects,"  1957,  R-ed  College.  H  "  ««s 
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•♦The  Giited  Student --Under  graduate  and  Graduate,"  Toward 
More  Effective  TeachinR  at  Rensselaer,  No.  4,  December  1958, 
pp.  2-4.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

"Two  Years  of  Experimtntal  Work  on  Various  Teaching 
Methods  and  Class  Sizes,"  Roland  H.  Trathen,  1958,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute. 

"Superior  Student  Program,"  1958,  College  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Springs. 

"Self-Study  Report,"  Ch.  6,  1958,  Southwestern  at  Memphis. 

••Experiments  iu  Teaching  Effectiveness  Applied  to  Introduc- 
tory Sociology,"  Vernon  Davies,  Edward  Gross,  and  James  F. 
Short,  Jr.,  1958,  Washington  State  University. 

••An  Experimental  Approach  to  the  Teaching  of  General 
Biology,"  Victor  M.  Cutter,  Jr.,  1958,  The  Woman  s  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

••Yale's  Scholars  of  the  House,"  The  Superior  Student.  Vol.  1, 
No.  6,  December  1958,  pp.  4-7.  Yale  University. 

.    Published  Articles,  other  than  the  studies  reported  above: 

'•Engagement  Without  Ends,"  Bertram  Morris,  The  Superior 
Student,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  June  1958.  University  of  Colorado. 

••The  Vital  Ingredient:  Superior  Teachers  for  Superior  Stu- 
dents," Walter  D.  Weir,  The  Superior  Student.  Vol.  1,  ^^•».  2. 
May  1958.  University  of  Colorado. 

••Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Honors  Programs,"  Joseph 
W.  Cohen,  University  of  Colorado. 

••The  Departmental  Approach,"  Ray  L.  Heffner,  Jr.,  Thg 
Superior  Student.  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  June  1958.  University  of 
Indiana. 

••Starting  the  Program  Early,"  George  R.  Waggoner,  Thg 
superior  Student,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  May  1958.  University  of 
Kansas. 

••The  General  Approach,"  Robert  C.  Angell,  The  Superior 
Student,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  June  1958.  University  of  Michigan. 

••Superior  Students  in  a  Democracy,"  ■>udley  Wynn,  The 
Superior  Student,  Vol.  1.  No.  3,  June  l^:  University  of  New 
Mexico. 
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Ct  Correspondence  and  **note8**  not  appearing  In  T^E  RE- 
PORTER which  are  in  the  Clearinghouse  files  and  round  out  as  of 
January  I,  1959*  the  picture  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  independent 
study: 

Letter  from  Henry  Woodward  of  Carleton  College  re  inde- 
pendent study  program. 

^^An  Invitation  to  Learningt**  announcement  of  honors  program 
at  Central  Missouri  State  College* 

Letter  from  Lawrence  G.  Weiss*  Managing  Editor  of  University 
Honors  Information  Service  (part  of  Inter -University  Com* 
mittee  for  Superior  Students  at  University  of  Colorado),  telling 
of  two  studies: 

'^The  Provision  of  Special  Opportunities  to  Stimulate 
Performance  in  College  on  the  Part  of  Students  with  Superior 
Ability**  covering  37  Minnesota  institutions. 

Undergraduate  Education  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania''  by  Robert  B. 
MacLeod  of  Cornell. 

Conference  on  the  Superior  Student  in  the  State  University-* 
University  of  Colorado. 

Clippings  from  Dartmouth  College  newspaper  re  their  inde- 
pendent study  theories  and  experiments. 

Description  of  intended  use  of  endowments  to  DePauw  Uni- 
versity re  ••Program  of  Curricular  and  Instructional  Improve- 
ment for  Superior  Students** --proposals  for  pilot  experiments 
in  English  and  history.  Consideration  of  interdisciplinary 
seminars,  independent  study  programs,  and  advanced  place- 
ment. 

Letter  from  William  A.  Banner,  Coordinator  of  Honors  of 
Howard  University,  re  experimental  honors  program  for  fresh- 
men. 

Letter  from  Ray  L.  Heffner,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Honors  of  Indiana  University,  re  honors  work  and  interdepart- 
mental colloquia. 

Letter  from  Manley  Mandel,  Chairman  of  Honors  Council  of 
University  of  Massachusetts,  re  purpose,  eligibility,  and  rules 
of  current  honors  program  and  design  ox  potential  one. 

Letter  from  P.  C.  Gaines  of  Montana  State  College,  re  in*- 
dependent  study  experiments  in  general  botany  course,  **great 
book&**  course,  and  •'honor**  course  in  general  chemistry,  to 
be  taken  by  selected  group  of  freshmen. 
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••Progress  Toward  an  Honors  Program  at  MSU,  l957-58'\ 
by  Cynthia  Schuster,  Chairman  of  Honors  Program  Committee 
at  Montana  State  University.  Also  publicity  leaflet  announcing 
independent  sttuly,  seminarsi  and  accelerated  programs. 

Letter  from  Edward  Y.  Blewett,  of  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, re  W,  L,  Bullock*s  biology  course  for  students  exempt 
by  examination  from  first  semester  of  a  y -^ar  course. 

Letter  from  R,  Carson,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina  State  College, 
re  honors  program* 

Letter  from  Carydon  SpruUl,  of  University  of  North  Carolina, 
re  Professor  Alfread  Engstrom*8  connection  with  ••continuing 
honors  work*'  and  Professor  £•  A*  Cameron's  connection  with 
program  for  superior  students* 

Letter  from  J*  K*  Munford,  of  Oregon  State  College,  re  in- 
dependent study  in  School  of  Science* 

••Report  of  Henry  Rutgers  Scholars  Committee  1957-58,'' 
letter  by  Samuel  C*  McCulloch  urging  administration  to  con*- 
sider  a  regular  honors  program  for  exceptional  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  (a  program  that  is  now  in  effect  for 
seniors  only)* 

Thiel  College  Catalog  for  1958-59,  p*  78,  description  of  "In- 
dependent Study  and/ or  Honors*** 

Letter  from  J*  Garber  Drushal,  of  College  of  Wooster,  re 
worthwhile  independent  study  programs  at  University  of  Oregon, 
Reed  College,  Pomona  College,  Shimer,  and  Guilford* 
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ALL  INSTITUTIONS  experimenting  with  independent  study 
as  such  have  expressed  concern  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  realized  some  of  its  potential  or  **plus  values.**  **We 
may  be  throwing  away  large  potential  gains  in  favor  of 
•no  difference.*     some  declare.'^  To  acquire  some  unde-r* 
standing  of  what  is  meant  by  ••no  difference''  the  nature  of 
the  experimentation  with  independent  study  is  examined, 
section  A.  To  determine  the  •^plus  values**  that  these  in- 
stitutions think  they  are  missing,  the  implications  in  the 
experimentation  are  pondered,  section  B. 
When  implications  in  the  experimentation  with  independent 
study  (narrowly  interpreted)  are  considered  along  with  those 
seen  in  honors  programs  (narrowly  interpreted),  one  begins 
to    get  a  clear  picture  of  the  direction  the  independent 
study  movement  (broadly  construed)  is  taking.  (1)  It  is 
designed  for  most,  if  not  all,  students.  (2)  It  is  begun  in 
the  freshman  year.  (3)  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  college's 
program.  (4)  It  is  flexible.  (5)  It  is  tolerant,  if  critical, 
of   old  (lecture  and  laboratory)  and  of  new  pedagogical, 
methods  (Socratic,  problem,  case),  recognizing  that  the  cri- 
tical  factor   in   teaching  and  in  learning  is  its  quality. 
(6)  It  emphasizes  generalization,  without  disparaging  parti- 
cularization.  (7)  It  involves  the  teacher  importantly.  In- 
dependent study  succeeds  best  where  the  teacher  gives  this 
enterprise  his  best  scholarship.  (8)  It  employs  (does  not  just 
describe)  critical  methods  in  every  aspect  of  the  study  and 
in  every  class  meeting.  (9)  It  makes  provision  for  group 
learning,  for  some  kind  of  student  conference. 

A.    Outline  of  the  Experimentation 

Independent  study  for  some  of  these  intiitutions  is  independent 
reading. 

(!)  In  one  college  this  reading  only  touches  its  teachers  and 
their  teaching  to  the  extent  that  the  faculty  is  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  reading  lists  for  the  students.  This  is 
done  through  an  all-college  coxmnittee  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  and  by  the  departments  in  the  case  of  majors. 
In  this  instance  independent  study  is  almost  an  extra* 
curricula r  activity. 


••Report  on  Indcipi^ndcm  Studies  Experiments  at  Oberlin  CoUege,  1957-58."  op.  cit„  p.  22. 
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(2)  Where  independent  study  is  a  currlcular  phenomenon, 
even  if  It  affects  only  a  single  course,  the  independent 
reading  done  by  the  student  consists  of: 

(a)  Digging  out  his  own  textbook  facts,  aided  by  reading 
lists  and  study  guides, 

(b)  Reading   more    discriminately   in   reference  books. 

(c)  Consulting  original  sources, 

(dl  Reading  on  his  own  in  what  is  variously  described 
as  a  special  project,  library  rese  -.rch,  or  an  assigned 
problem* 

(3)  Some  corollaries  of  independent  study  as  defined  in  2a,  b, 
c,  and  d  are: 

(a)  To  reduce  the  number  of  class  meetings  (eliminating 
them  in  at  least  one  instance),  as  was  the  case  in 
many  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  s 
studies. 

(bj  To  substitute  for  the  conventional  lecture,  a  lecture- 
conference  or  a  faculty  supervised  group  conference, 
seminar  or  dialog,  meeting  once  a  month,  once  every 
two  weeks,  or  once  a  week, 

(c)  To  organize  small,  independent  study  groups  without 
any  faculty  contact, 

(d)  To  provide  for  independent  study  in  which  there  Is 
neither  facility  nor  student  contact, 

(e)  To  introduce  the  student  to  independent  study  and 
to  the  critical  methods  it  entaUs  by  lectures  which 
instruct  the  student  in  how  to  study  independently. 

(f)  To  develop  new  types  of  class  meetings  and  new  con- 
cepts of  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  students  in 
such  a  study.  These  meetings  are  called  groupconfer- 
ences,  coUoquia,  or  dialogs.  The  teaching  methods  in- 
volved are  described  as  informal,  Socratic,  problem, 
or  case  methods.  The  essential  element  in  these  methods 
has  been  described  as  one  of  inquiry."  Land  suggests 
that  student  research  is  the  best  learning  experience 
and  urges  that  opportunities  be  provided^ as  early  as 
the  freshman  year  for  those  capable  of  it. 


"••Inquiry  Into  Inquiry,"  oj>.clt..  pp.  93-99. 

""Generation  of  Greatness-The  Idea  of  a  University  in  Ae /^e  of  Science. ••  The  Ninth 
Annual  Arthur  Dehon  Uttle  Memorial  Lecture.  Massachusetts  Instituteof  Technology,  by  Edward  W. 
Und.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  22,  1957. 
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Type  A(l),  although  one  of  the  earliest  programs  and 
well  publicised,  has  had  no  imitators  and  no  report 
has  been  made  public.  Of  the  other  experiments  which 
combine  one  or  another  of  the  features  listed  in  A(2) 
and  (3),  reports  have  been  made» 

In  programs  involving  aspects  of  (2)  and  (3),  the  seven 
faculties  involved  have  reported  that  the  learning  was 
at  least  as  good  as  it  was  in  conventional  classes, 
be  they  expository  lectures,  typical  laboratories,  or 
conferences;  that  the  demands  upon  the  faculty*s  time 
were  generally  fewer;  and  that  the  students  didnot  ask 
for  more  individual  help  in  independent  study  classes  or 
sections  than  they  did  in  conventional  classes  or  sec- 
tions* Were  it  otherwise,  the  savings  reported  in  con- 
Uct  hours  might  be  completely  dissipated. 

In  a  study  in  which  great  pains  were  taken  to  compare 
the  achievement  of  students  in  (3c)  and  (3d)  with  that 
of  students  taught  conventionally,  it  was  discovered 
that  campus  resident  students  (but  not  professionally 
experienced  off- campus  drive-in  students)  who  studied 
independently  of  others  without  any  facility  supervision 
(3d},  memorised  facts  and  phrases  as  well  as  or 
better  than  the  students  in  the  other  experimental 
groups,  including  those  exposed  to  a  conventional, 
teacher-led  discussion  course.**   The  inforxnation  ac- 
quired by  this  kind  of  independent  study  (3d),  was 
not,  however^  retained  quite  as  well  as  that  acquired 
by  the  students  in  the  teacher-led  discussion  treatment. 
Professionally  experienced  off-campus  students,  on  the 
other  hand,  acquired  and  retained  most  factual  infor- 
mation when  taught  by  a  conventional  lecture  method 
described  in  (d),  above.  Because  these  students,  as 
a  group,  were  known  to  be  far  more  interested  in 
learning   concrete  professional  procedures  than  in 
reading  about  abstract  concepts  whose  practical  utili- 
ties were  not  readily  apparent,  the  experimenters 
concluded  that  knowledge  of  the  predominant  personal 
needs  and  goals  students  hope  a  course  i^dll  satisfy  is 
of  crucial  importance  in  predicting  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  various  methods.  This  was  also  the  experi- 
ence at  Antioch,  The  Woman*s  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  et  al*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
md  other  institutions ^  have  observed  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  their  early  experiments,  at  leasti  students 
exposed  to  independent  study  did  not  develop  any  more 
lasting  appetite  for  reading  than  those  taught  conven- 


^**£frects  of  Varying  Degrees  of  Student  Imerftction  And  Student-Teacher  ConUct  in  College 
Courses/*  op.  cit. 

'^Antioch*  Oberlin*  Morgan  Sute  College*  and  Ilie  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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tionally.  experiment  (3c)  and  (3d)  described  above 
suggests  techniques  designed  to  encourage  inde- 
pendent le.  ing  that  do  not  make  use  of  the  advantages 
teiplicit  in  good  lecture  presentations,  their  drama, 
and  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the  lecturer,  do  so 
at  their  peril.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  labora- 
tory »  and  of  field  work,  for  to  fail  to  provide  for 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  ^  iect  hardly  appears 
wise.  To  make  no  provision  for  -tudent  discussion  not 
only  deprives  students  of  one  of  the  essential  satisfac- 
tions ii  learning,  but  apparentty  limits  their  learning. 
Good  as  independent  study  is  in  theory,  it  cannot  to 
its  practice  afford  to  abandon  the  good  with  the  bad, 
which  is  provided  by  lecture,  laboratory,  or  group 
discussion,  without  limiting  the  students  leamtog.  It 
should  instead  exploit  the  good  features  of  these  time- 
honored  methods,  adapting  them  to  the  requirements 
of  independent  study. 

If  it  is  xmwise  to  scrap  the  old  because  it  is  old  or 
to  accept  the  new  because  it  is  new,  what  should  be 
done  ?  What  are  the  implications  in  the  experimenU- 
tion? 

B,    Implications  in  the  Experimentetion 

The  estimate  made  of  the  experiment  at  the  Woman's  CoUege 
of  the  University  of  North  Caroliiia,"  which  combined  ele- 
ments of  (2a)  and  (3b),  is  that  while  the  students  in  the 
independent  study  program  "apparenUy  gatoed  the  same 
content  of  information  [as  those  taught  by  traditional  mettods  J 
with  somewhat  less  expenditure  of  time  in  dass^  a^d  no 
harmful  consequencies  .  .  .  were  demonstrated,  toe  ap- 
proach employed  did  not,  "within  the  experimental  period  ,  .  . 
demonstrably  stimulate  the  students  toward  mo  re  indep^dent 
study."  The  reaction  of  the  Woman's  College  to  its  experi- 
ment is  so  mixed  that  bothteachersand.tudents  want  to  Atok 
about  it  before  they  foUow  it  up.  The  reason  for  the  l«ke^aj^ 
reception  of  the  experiment  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  substitution  of  a  1-hour  Informal  discussion 
period  for  two  formal  lectures  per  week  and  the  requirement 
Sf  more  reading  by  the  students  constituted  the  extent  of  the 
experimentation.  If  all  a  student  is  '"PP^^d  to  do  is  to  ac- 
SSire  more  facts  from  his  readtog,  this  may  weU  be  aU  that 
he  wUl  do.  If  this  is  the  extent  of  his  activity,  he  is  not  likely 
to  ftod  independent  study  very  rewarding. 

The  Carleton  group,  commenting  upon  a  program  which 
JombtoS  eVemlnts  of  (2a).  (2b).  r2c).  (2d),  (3a),  and  (3e),  xs 


"♦♦Teaching  m  Integrated  Course/'  ct  seq..  op,  clt. 

»  ••Incuiry  Into  Inquiry,'^  et  seq^op,  cit,  ^,*.s,p  Tr 

ST  An  Experimental  Approach  to  the  Tiuching  of  General  Biology,  by  Victor  M.Cutter.  Jr.. 
1957-58.  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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understandably  disappointed  in  the  **inability  of  students  to 
derive  general  ideas  from  diverse  readings.***  The  students 
and  facility  in  the  Antioch  and  Oberlin  experiments,  which 
also  dealt  with  elements  of  {2a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (3a),  (3b), 
and  (3e)  report  their  reservations  about  the  technique  of 
using  special  projects  as  a  vehicle  of  hidependent  study* 
The  fear  of  the  students  is  that  too  great  an  emphasis  upon 
projects  which  are  too  specialised  results  in  inadequate 
coverage.  The  corrective  suggested  is  that  the  instructor 
shotild  impose  a  greater  degree  of  structure  on  the  material* 
Grinnell,  which  has  also  used  special  projecvw  in  its  inde- 
pendent study  program,  is  convinced  that  to  be  successftil 
these  projects  must  be  integrated  into  the  substance  of  the 
course*  The  students  and  facilities  reacting  to  their  experience 
with  independent  study,  as  reported  in  the  Wooster  book, 
recommend  that  there  should  be  a  **widening  [of]  the  scope 
of  topics  and  projects.'*  * 

WhUe  variously  expressed,  the  missing  ingredient  seems  to 
be  a  proper  context*  The  logical  structure,  the  context,  of 
any  study  or  subject  matter  is  to  be  found  in  its  theoretical 
framework,  in  the  **general  ideas**  which  Carleton,  and 
presxmiahly  the  others,  are  seeking*  The  inescapable  conclu« 
sion  is  that  to  realize  its  **plus  values**  independent  study 
should  be  organised  around  such  a  framework.  If  in- 
dependent study  were  open-ended  and  not  limited  to  the  study 
of  special,  intentionally  circumscribed  projects,  the  courses 
involved  would  acquire  a  theoretical  orientation  and  as  a 
consequence,  a  structure;  for  in  inquiry  the  search  is  for 
the  ultimate  explanations* 

A  reaction  of  the  Antioch  facility  to  a  program  in  which  **8pe«> 
cial  orientation  lectures**  were  provided  (3e)  is  that  such 
lectures  in  and  of  themselves  were  unsuccessfial  in  developing 
^^appropriate  skills  and  attitutes;**  thrt  the  students  **fail(ed) 
to  make  substantial  gains  in  *  .  .  their  ability  to  formulate 
theories  and  to  test  relevant  hypotheses.**^  The  **10«*week 
survey**  by  which  Oberlin*s  students  were  introduced  to 
independent  study  is  dantmed  by  faint  praise*  **Both  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups  agreed  that  the  survey  was 
somewhat  helpful  with  more  students  in  the  control  group 
than  in  the  experimental  group  rating  the  period  as  not 
helping  later  learning  at  all*****  Among  the  **drawbacks** 
seen  by  students  and  faculty  in  independent  study  (honors) 
programs,  as  reported  in  the  Wooster  study,  is  ••the  lack  of 
preparation*'  for  independent  study.  The  need  for  more 
group  learning  ••particularly  where  the  subject  before  the 


••Carleton  Independent  Study  Experiment  1957-58/'  op,  dt,.  p.  3, 

The  Independent  Study  Program  in  the  United  Stttes.  op,  cit,  p,  89, 

••Preliminary  Rfcpbrt  on  the  Reading  Course  Study  1966-1957."  Antioch  College,  p,  7, 

••Report  on  Independent  Studies  Experiments  at  Oberlin  College/'  op,  cit,.  p.  15, 
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oroup  U  principlef.  and  ptocedurei  of  research  wa«  alto 
recognized.  "We  need,*'  Antloch  conclude.,  "new  techniques 
for  promoting  intellectual  independence*  ** 

The  problem  dcecrlbed  above  apparentiy  i»  that  lecture* 
about  the  method,  of  ^depeoient  etudy,  or  of  critte^ 
metl  generally,  are  not  very  helpful.  Ae  Antioc.h  ha> 
diicovered,  the  beet  way  to  learn  the.e  method,  i.  to  employ 
them,  not  in  lecture.,  not  ju.t  in  a  lO-week  .urvey,  but  in 
every  meeting  of  the  cour.e  and  in  every  a.oect  of  the  atudy. 
The  raentle..  employment  of  critical  method.,  by  both  the 
teacher,  and  the  .tudent.,  appear,  to  be  ee.ential  if  any 
noUble  achievement  i.  to  be  made.  While  it  i.  unfortunately 
true  that  mo.t  .tudent.  are  unprepared  for  independent 
.tudy  (the  uppercla».man  i.  u.ually  le..  well  prepared  than 
the  fre.hman),  the  an.wer  doe.  not  .eem  \o  be  to  prepare  the 
student  la  .ome  adjunct  to  a  cour.e,  .et  in  ahead  or  along- 
side of  it.  but  to  convert  both  student  and  teacher  through 
something  which  might  be  described  as  total  ^^I^aH 
Similarly,  to  try  to  prepaie  a  student  for  independent  study 
in  tradittoual  courses  is  an  unhappy  expe^ent  because  the 
«merieMf>  aained  in  such  courses  Ts  a  parody  of  independent 
!Sdv  coSd  do  more  harm  than  good.  Wh.\le  it  is  true 

that  critical  or  research  methods  can  be  learned  in  groups  « 
iT  is  a  mistake  to  thinh  that  this  can  be  done  in  special 
meetings  which  deal  with  research  methods  quite  unentum- 
hered  with  a  subject  matter  upon  w?iich  the  research  should 
done.  Ftaally,  it  might  be  observed  that  what  is  needed 
it.  x.ot  necessarily  new  techniques  (some  of  the  best  are  very 
id)  but  the  employment  of  new  and  c'd  techniques  on  a 
scale  which  is  new  to  this  generation  of  teachers  and  students. 

••A  freedom  which  engenders  procrastination"*  andtheneed 
for  "closer  supervision"  «•  ar«.  a  ctlticiom  and  a  suggestton 
made  by  the  students  and  faculty  whose  reactions  are  re- 
torted to  the  Wooster  study.  The  problem  here  is  basically 
Tfaulty  concept  ci  freedom.  In  independent  study  the  teacher 
is  not  absolved  of  his  responsibility  for  the  learning  of  his 
students:  he  simplv  elects  not  to  attempt  the  impossible-- 
^  tkei?  learning  for  them.  freedom  irresponsibly 
extended  or  accepted  is  license,  and  no  more  to  be  con- 
doned under  mantte  of  independent  study  than  elsewhere. 
The  same  is  true  of  laziness  be  it  that  of  the  teacher  or  of 
the  student.  The  anttdote  for  license  and  la«ine««  ^»  f^^t" 
ously  not  closer  supervision  but  inquiry  of  the  kind  which  is 
as  demaa^'ing  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  of  the  studenU  Lide- 
pendent  study  is  "not  just  for  students  butfor  those  inquirie* 
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and  that  knowledge  furthered  in  the  meeting  and  fructifica* 
tion  of  mindo  at  work  upon  exciting  tasks***^ 

In  mwh  that  is  written  about  independent  study  and  in  much 
that  is  done  ti  its  name^  too  little  attention  seems  to  be 
given  to  purpose  or  intent.  In  to  many  instancei^y  indepen«* 
cent  study  is  apparently  held  to  be  gwod  for  independent  study^s 
sake*-or  because  it  is  a  more  economical  way  to  teach*.  The 
work  of  Sanford  and  others  suggests  that  independent  study, 
provided  it  examines  problems  and  postulates,  may  help 
institutions  of  higher  education  realizemore  of  their  purposes, 
be  they  stated  as  those  of  liberal,  of  general,  or  of  higher 
education* 

In  reviewing  this  experimentation  and  in  taking  counsel  with 
those  who  condticted  it,  one  finds  that  if  independ«)nt  study  is 
not  approached  with  sophistication,  if  it  places  its  exclusive 
or  preponderant  reliance  upon  student  reading  and  student 
learning  without  making  maj^r  accommodations  in  its  teach** 
ing,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successful*  Since  the  hollow  ring  of 
limited  successes  can  bring  a  good  idea  like  independent 
study  into  disrepute,  more  substantial  images  of  independent 
study  need  to  be  created  by  those  experimenting  with  it* 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  experimentation  with 
independent  study  (narrowly  construed,  in  Antioch,  Oberlin, 
University  of  Michigan,  et  al»)  is  but  a  part  of  the  experi*^ 
mentucion  looking  toward  the  **better  utilization  of  teaching 
resources***  The  results  of  this  experimentation  with  class 
size»  methods,  and  administrative  procedures  reinforce  some 
of  the  Implications  to  btv  neen  in  independent  study  (narrowly 
anrl  broadly  construed)*  The  research  done  on  cL^ss  size, 
for  example,  indicates  that  class  size  is  not,  by  and  of  itself, 
the  critical  factor  in  teaching  effectiveness*  The  research 
on  **general**  pedagogical  methods  removes  tne  hope  that 
some  onf»  right  method  will  save  us*  ** Problem- oriented 
approaches/*  however,  show  much  promise*  Since  such 
methods  are  the  ones  employed  to  best  effect  in  independent 
study,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  place* 

Promiaing  as  independe^it  study  is,  we  ^hotxld  not  expect  too 
much  of  it,  too  soon*  Facilities  and  Americans  being  what  they 
are-«*meeting  crises  only  when  they  are  caught  up  in  them*-- 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is: 

(1)  That  in  many,  if  not  most,  institutions  cadres  of  teachers 
will  organize  themselves  for  experin-xentation  with  in- 
dependent study; 

(2)  That  this  experimentation  will  be  soimdlv  conceived  and 
will  be  conducted  with  sophistication; 


conference  on  *  •The  Superior  Student  In  the  Sute  University/'  1957,  University  of  Colorado. 
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(3)  That  in  this  way  enough  experience  can  be  acquired  and 
a  aubstantial  enough  literature  developed  that  those  ar- 
riving latft  will  have  somewhere  to  turn  for  a  complete 
expositio.i  of  theory  and  practice^  subject  by  subject^  and 
class  meeting  by  class  meeting*  If  the  reporting  were  to 
include  the  syllabi  used  and  the  testing  procedures  em- 
ployed it  would  be  helpful*  Tape  recordings  and  trans • 
cripts  of  lectures »  laboratories »  discus sions»  coUoquia^ 
and  dialogs  have  been  made  and  mo  re  might  well  be  made* 
While  this  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  get  mass  adoption 
of  a  new  educational  idea  it  may  be  all  that  should  be 
hoped  for*  About  the  eventual  outcome^  one  can»  however^ 
be  sanguine  because  the  alternative— mass  educationt 
worse  compounded  and  without  redeeming  £eatures--is 
something  which  neither  teachers » their  s^udents»  nor  the 
Nation  can  stand  very  long* 
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Economies  of  the  order  suggested  below  where  the  faculty 
is  stretched  by  ratios  of  1:6  to  1;3  (Antioch  1:6  or  1;3,  th9 
University  of  Michigan  l;3i,  Oberlin  1:3)  are  not  likely  tc> 
be  realized  in  general  practice  because  there  appear  to  be 
enough  educational  disadvantages  in  the  procedures  em* 
ployed««on  the  testimony  of  the  experimenting  faculties— 
that  some  accommodation  would  almost  certainly  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  more  teacher  contact*  If^  however^  a 
context  for  independent  study  were  developed  of  the  sort 
described  in  section  VI,  and  if  the  laboratory  procedures 
employed  at  Washington  State  University  were  used,  addl* 
tlonal  savings  in  faculty  time  might  be  achieved  sufficient  to 
make  the  effective  ratio  one  of  1:3« 

Most  of  the  teachers  caught  up  in  independent  study,  whether 
it  be  under  the  banner  of  honors,  independent  study,  or  flexibility, 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  economics  of  these  programs 
as  in  their  intrinsic  educational  worth.  While  we  share  this  view, 
we  shall,  in  this  section,  examine  what  little  there  is  in  the 
literature  about  the  economics  of  independent  study* 

The  Antioch  program  was  set  up  to  determine  whether  the 
quality  of  the  students*  educational  experience  could  be  improved 
through  independent  study  and  also  whether  a  lesser  degree  of 
teacher  contact  was  or  was  not  practicable*  Oberlin*s  immediate 
interest  was  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  proposed  three- 
quarter  program  nmning  throughout  the  year,  in  which  a  quarter, 
or  one<*third  of  the  students*  work,  might  be  pursued  off  campus 
by  independent  study*  Such  an  arrangement  wotild  relieve  the 
institution  of  commitments  in  staff  and  facilities  that  it  might 
not  be  able  to  afford  in  the  '*bulge***  The  Woman*s  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Morgan  State  College  were 
similarly  motivated*  The  University  of  Michigan*s  Instructional 
Efficiency  Research  Program  has  also  examined  this  proposition* 

While  no  one  has  brought  in  a  balance  sheet  in  which  the 
costs,  either  in  manpower  or  facilities,  are  precisely  estimated, 
some  approximations  have  been  attempted*  The  situation  in  gen- 
eral seems  to  be  that  departmental  honors  programs  for  juniors 
and  seniors,  for  gifted  or  even  good  8tudents--involving»  as  they 
do,  small  classes,  much  cotmseling,  and  a  low  student^faculty 
ratio*-are  expensive*  General  honors,  that  move  down  into  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  particularly  those  that  have 
been  developed  in  connection  with  general«»liberal  education 
programs  have  fewer  special  sections  and  classes  and  are  less 
expensive*  The  tentative  findings  of  some  of  the  experiments 
with  independent  study  are  as  follows: 
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Antioch  has,  it  believesi  demonstrated  that  **no  difference 
has  been  established**^  between  the  perfornaance  of  students  who 
met  with  their  instructor  only  once  in  2  weeks  and  those  who  met 
six  times*  Their  experimentation  was  done  with  lecture-*discu6sion 
type  courbes*  The  classes  involved  were  four  small  upperclass 
courses  in  literature,  aestheticSi  history,  and  sociology,  and  one 
large  sociology  course  required  of  all  students  and  containing 
many  first-year  students*  The  ratio  in  student- faculty  contact 
hours  between  experimental  and  control  sections  was  1:6  in  some 
courses,  1;3  in  others*  Their  estimates  are  rough  approximations 
because  **separating  out  the  demands  of  the  experiment  itself**  * 
was»  to  say  the  least,  difficult* 

In  a  report  upon  project  2  of  Michigan*8  Instructional  Ef- 
ficiency Research  Program,  the  authors  have  this  to  say: 

**The  demands  which  were  placed  upon  University  resources 
to  support  the  four  experimental  instructional  patterns  varied  a 
great  deal:  (a)  The  ^lecture  classroom*  treatment,  which  required 
the  availability  of  a  meeting  room  (including  lights,  heating, 
janitorial  services,  etc*)  for  thirty  hours,  plus  probably  forty-five 
to  sixty  hours  of  instructor's  presence  and  preparation  time, 
•accommodated  thirty-six  students  but  could  probably  have  serv- 
iced twice  that  nxunber  with  only  a  negligible  increase  in  demands 
upon  University  staff  and  equipment*  (b)  The  ^discussion  class- 
room* treatment,  which  required  a  (snaaller)  meeting  room  (etc*) 
for  thirty  hours,  plus  forty-five  to  sixty  hours  ofinstructor's 
presence  and  preparation  time,  acconunodated  thirteen  students 
and  probably  could  not  have  provided  for  many  more  than  twice 
this  number,  per  instructor,  without  suffering  severe  losses  in 
the  amount  of  inter-action  time  available  to  each  student- *the 
essential  component  of  this  kind  of  instruction*  (c)  The  *autono- 
mous  groups*  treatment,  which  in  both  sections  required  no 
regularly  assigned  space  other  than  dormitory  loimges,  cafeteria 
corners,  and  private  apartments,  and  which  utilized  no  more  than 
perhaps  five  hours  per  section  of  instructor*s  preparation,  ori- 
entation, and  evaluation  time,  accommodated  twenty-five  students 
and  surely  co\2ld  have  serviced  ten  times  this  nimiber  with  no 
noticeable  increase  in  demands  upon  factilty  time  or  Universitv 
facilities*  (d)  The  *independent  students'  treatment,  which  in  both 
sections  required  no  special  assignments  of  University  facilities 
and  only  about  five  hours  per  section  of  instructor*s  preparation, 
orientation,  and  evaluation  time ,  accommodated  twenty-four 
students  and  certainly  could  have  handled  at  least  ten  times  this 
ntunber  with  no  sizable  increase  in  faculty  services  or  decrease 
in  instructional  quality* 

'*Thu8,  if  faculty  time  alone  is  considered,  the 'lecture  class- 
room* treatment  serviced  about  0*7  students  per  faculty  hour 
expended,  ami  it  probably  coxild  have  serviced  about  1*4  students 
per  faculty  hour;  the  •discussion  classroom*  treatment  serviced 
about  0*3  students  per  faculty  hour,  and  it  probablv  could  have 
handled  up  to  0*5  students  per  faculty  hour;  the 'autonomous 


« ••Preliminary  Heport  on  Reading  Course  Study/*  op.  clu,  p.  6. 
^lbld,,p.  1. 
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groups*  r.nd  ^independent  students*  treatments  serviced  about 
2*5  students  per  faculty  hour,  and  they  probably  could  as  effec* 
tively  havi;  handled  25  or  more  .  tudents  per  faculty  hour*  No 
attempt  was  made  to  account  in  detail  for  University  administra* 
tive  overhead  in  the  figures  shown  above*  Under  the  present 
experimental  arrangement  it  was  probably  about  equal  for  all 
treatments*  Faculty  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  self«study 
guide,  for  example,  would  be  pro-rated  among  all  experimental 
groups  solely  in  proportion  to  their  numbers*  However,  if  these 
costs  are  assumed  to  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  expenditure 
of  faculty  time,  then  they  would  certainly  be  greatly  reduced  for 
the  ^autonomous  groups*  and  'independent  students*  treatments 
if  these  instructional  patterns  were  to  be  regularly  instituted, 
utilized  to  their  optimal  complement,  and  if  fac\dty  loads  and 
appointments  were  to  be  computed  accordingly***^ 

If  the  lecture  classroom  experience  is  made  the  basis  for 
comparison  the  ratios  as  regards  the  number  of  students  who 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  several  experimental  situations 
were  as  follows: 

**Lecture-classroom  *  *  *  could  have  accommodated**  7Z±  ^  1 

**Discussion«claS8room  *  *  *  could    have  accommodated** 

32±  =  i± 

"Autonomous  groups  [a  type  of  independent  study]  .  •  • 
could  have  accommodated**  250i  -  3| 

^'Independent     students  *  *  •  could    have  accommodated 
240 1  =  3i 

OberHn*s  conclusion,  in  an  experiment  with  introdu?t  ry 
science  and  mathematics  courses  in  which  the  students  were 
required  to  spend  one-third  of  their  time  in  independent  study, 
is  that  these  students  ''learn  as  well  as  students  who  are  in 
classroom  contact  with  their  instructor  for  the  entire  course***  ^ 
The  student«»faculty  contact-hour  ratio  here  between  experimental 
and  conventional  procedures  was  1:3* 

It  had  been  established  earlier  (1945-b5)  at  War  ington  State 
University  that  in  an  introductory  biology  cou^oe  employing  a 
f  ^  rm  of  independent  study  (the  Soc ratio  method)  ont:*  large  **lecture- 
conference**  type  of  meeting  per  week  coulo  e  su^stUiited  for 
three  conventional  lectures,  with  no  disadvantage  for  the  students* 
learning  and  that  a  type  of  laboratory  corld  be  devised  that  re- 
quired one-third  as  much  supervision  as  conventional  labora- 
tories* The  evolution  through  which  this  course  went  is  described 
in  detail  elsewhere*"*  Briefly,  it  was  as  f i  '  c  aj:  First,  a  Ton*- 
xerence  or  dialog  was  introduced  into  a  c  jurse  which,  in  other 
respects,  was  traditional  save  that  it  had  pretensions  of  being 


**Effects  of  Varying  Degrees  of  Student  Interaction  and  Student  Teacher  Contact/*  op.  cit* 
**Report  on  Indepsddeat  Studies  Experiments  at  Oberlin.'*  op.  cit.*  p.  21. 
"Inquiry  Intn  Inquiry."  op.  cit. 
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*  •Integrated/*  Considerable  experimentation  was  done  with  the 
dialog.  Including  Its  effectiveness  In  small  (15  students) and  large 
sections  (45  or  more  students).  The  lecture  evolved  from  the 
usual  expository  type  to  something  best  described  as  a  lecture - 
conference.  While  the  usual  student -faculty  ratio  In  laboratories 
of  Introductory  biology  courses  Is  1:20-24,  In  this  course  It  Is 
1:60-72.  Since  these  meetings  are,  In  essence,  laboratory - 
conferences  In  which  the  students  are  organized  In  teams  of 
24  and  since  the  laboratory  period  Is  three  hours  long,  the  In- 
structor can,  by  staggering  his  group  contacts,  meet  with  all 
three  groups  In  an  hour -long  discussion.  In  one  three -hour 
laboratory.  The  student -faculty  contact  In  this  course  is  less 
than  that  of  conventional  courses  In  a  ratio  of  1;3. 

At  Carleton  the  experiment  was  with  small,  upper  level 
courses  and  ran  for  one-third  of  a  semester.  No  effort  was  made 
to  set  up  control  sections  or  to  estimate  the  savings  In  faculty 
time.  The  conclusion  of  this  faculty  was  simply  that  *'the  objec- 
tives of  most  courses  can  be  obtained  with  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  class  hours,  through  careful  planning  and 
rearrangement  of  material  #"  •* 

In  the  University  of  Mlchlgan^s  resea^-h  program,  referred 
to  earlier,  Independent  study  was  examli.t  .  In  two  treatments, 
called  ••(b)  Independent,  autonomous  stud/  groups'^  and  **(c)  en- 
tlrely  Independent  students.''  The  first  group,  (b),  consisted  of 
••from  four  to  five  members  each,  which  met- -free  of  any  In- 
structor contacts --as  many  beyond  a  minimum  of  seven  times 
and  as  long,  at  whatever  hours,  and  In  whatever  places  their 
members  decided. These  students,  like  those  In  the  other  treat- 
ments, including  the  gonvcntlonal  classroom,  ''were  assigned  the 
standard  text  and  were  provided  with  a  detailed  self -study  guide 
and  manuals/*  The  entirely  Independent  students  (c)  were  given 
the  same  texts,  guides,  and  manuals  as  the  others,  but  ''were 
given  no  other  specific  schedules  or  assignments  and  were 
permitted  no  Instructional  contacts  (by  correspondence  or 
otherwise)*'  and  no  contacts  between  one  and  any  other  student. 
These  were.  In  the  language  of  the  study,  **no  Interaction*'  and 
**ao  teacher  contact**  students*** 

^  The  experimentation  at  Washington  State  University  was  done 
oefore  the  phrase  •Mndepenaent  study*'  had  been  coined.  The 
♦•bulge'*  was  distant  enough  so  that  little  or  no  attention  was  given 
to  the  economics  of  the  methods  employed.  The  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment was  to  see  if  better  methods  of  teaching  and  learning 
could  not  be  devised.  Actually,  more  expensive  methods  might  have 
been  adopted  If  the  experimentation  had  led  In  that  direction.  The 
method  Anally  hit  upon  and  refined  went  nameless  for  years  but 
was  eventually  dubbed  '*Socratlc.'  The  Intent  throughout  the 
10  years  of  the  experiment  was  to  Involve  students  In  the  learning 
processes  as  much  as  possible,  to  encourage  studevits  to  think 


♦♦Teaching  an  InicRratcd  Course.*'  ct  scq.,  op.  cit. 
•4 -Carleton  Independent  Study  Experiment,*'  op.  cit.,  p.  4.      K  ft  . 
•  ••Effects  of  Varylnf  Decrees  of  Student  Interadftion  and  Stud^-^cher  Contact,  op.  cii.. 
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more  and  to  use  more  critical  methods  of  study,  A  by-product  of 
the  experimentation  v/as  the  discovery  that  with  less  student- 
teacher  contact  It  was  possible  to  achieve  more  (and  presumably 
better)  learning,  ' 

At  Carleton»  Morgan  State,  and  the  Woman's  College,  econ- 
omies were  worked  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  measure  these 
savings  carefully. 

That  the  "set/'  "core/'  or  "common*'  curriculum  dis- 
cussed In  section  VI  is  an  efficient  device  and  that  Integration 
improves  the  efficiency  of  learning  Is  Indicated  by  the  experience 
of  an  Institution  that  combined  some  aspects  of  both.**  By  ad- 
ministering Graduate  Record  Examinations  to  Its  students  toward 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  It  discovered  that  these  students, 
the  poor  and  average  as  well  as  the  good,  placed  just  above  the 
national  median,  comparing  favorably  with  4-year  college  gradu- 
ates of  representative  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  efficiency  of 
teaching  and  of  learning  where  all  students  have  the  same  back- 
ground and  take  the  same  courses  In  the  same  order.  Is  too 
obvious  to  require  elaboration,  unless  It  be  to  note  that  this 
creates  a  situation  in  which  there  is  much  teaching  of  students 
by  students  because  their  commonly-held  knowledge  and  common 
experience  permit  easy  commimlcatlon. 

An  Important  variable  In  all  of  this  experimentation  Is  the 
Interpretation  given  to  the  term  "Independent  study. At  Antloch 
It  meant  that  the  students  were  * 'expected  to  cover  content  and 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  course  through  readings,  work, 
and  discussions  conducted  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  without 
the  presence  of  the  Instructor. •••^  At  Oberiln  It  meant  that  the 
students  ''were  required  to  work  Independently  and  without 
classroom  contact  with  their  Instructor  for  one -third  of  the 
college  year.'»"  In  mathematics,  "the  experimental  sections  were 
provided  with  collateral  material  .  .  .  and  occasionally  additional 
problems. In  geology,  the  experimental  group  met  In  a  separate 
laboratory  section.  "No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  Inde- 
pendent laboratory  study.  The  help  that  was  given  the  experi- 
mental group  In  the  laboratory  was  limited  largely  to  assistance 
with  the  laboratory  procedures  ....  [Students,  organized  In  study 
groups,  were]  given  a  schedule  that  Included  topics  to  be  covered, 
required  reading,  supplementary  readings,  and  suggestions  for 
paper-topics. "During  this  Independent  study  period  jofSweeks], 
the  Instructor  visited  each  group  once.**^ 

In  psychology  the  experimental  group  was  "divided  Into 
Interest  groups  of  approximately  5-7  students  each,  the  grouping 
being  based  upon  common  topics  among  group  members.  These 
groups  were  required  to  meet  once  each  'veek  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  progress  and  to  hand  In  wi  tten  reports  of  their 
group  meetings.  They  had  also  been  assigned  readings  to  com- 


••ColleRC  of  General  Educaiion,  Boston  University. 

"  "Preliminary  Report  on  Reading  Course  Siudy/'  op.  cit.,  p.  I. 

^  • 'Report  on  Independent  Studies  Experiments  at  OberUn  CoUcge/'  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  4.  - 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  4-7. 
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plete  during  this  period  which  would  provide  them  with  a  back- 
ground for  the  materials  to  be  presented  when  they  returned  to 
class  meetings.***^  ^  . 

As  with  the  experiments  described  earlier,  the  authors  of 
the  New  College  Plan  point  out  that  their  primary  goal  Is  to 
provide  "for  liberal  education  of  the  highest  quality,  and  I  that 
their]  other  goal,  low  cost,  has  not  been  allowed  to  compromise 
educational  requirements  at  any  point.  But  educational  and 
economic  advantages  can  be  made  to  go  hand  In  hand/'  It  Is 
calculated  that  the  20:1  student -faculty  ratio,  made  possible  by 
Independent  study,  enables  the  college  to  do  without  endowment 
Income.  Once  the  college  Is  established,  It  Is  hoped  that  student 
fees  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  enterprise. 


*»lbid.,  p.  10. 

*  "The  New  College  Plan,"  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
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Vm.  THE  RESEARCH  NEEDED  IN  INDEPENDENT  STUDY « 


THE  NEED  in  independent  study  is  for  research  that  puts  the 
pieces  together.  This  would  consist  mainly  of  pilot  experimenta- 
tion and  could  be  done  in  several  ways: 

1.  By  providing  ^'independent  8tudy*\ not  in  discrete  courses, 
but  in  an  integrated  curriculum.  Although  Anttoch,oberUn. 
Carleton,  Morgan  State,  et  aU  have  experimented  with 
independent  study  in  several  different  courses,  no  insti- 
tution has  attempted  to  develop  a  curricular  context  for 
independent  learning. 

2.  By  searching  the  experience  colleges  and  universities 
have  had  with  integration  and  common  curricula  an? 
making  provision  for  independent  study  in  courses  and 
curricula  that  reflect  the  lessons  in  this  experience. 
(See  pp.  25  to  26.)  " 

Since  better  conceptualization  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
independent  learning,  some  experimentation  should  be 
done  with  conceptual  integration. 

3.  By  requiring  students  to  take  all  of  their  work  in  **in- 
dependent  study**  courses  for  at  least  a  semester;  and 
preferably  for  1  or  2  years.  An  exposure  of  students  to 
independent  study  for  only  3  hours  in  15,  30,  or  even  120 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  measure  gains  in 
crittcal  thinking,  creativity,  or  changes  in  attitudes  and 
values.  These  are  thought  to  be  some  of  the  potential 
"plus  values**  in  independent  stu'V^  On  the  limited  basts 
of  the  experimentation  done  to  date  it  has  been  impossible 
to  demonstrate  that  independent  study  has  been  con- 
sistently more  successful  in  realizing  these  critical 
attributes  of  the  highly  educated  man  than  traditional 
approaches.  Until  more  of  a  student*s  time  is  spent  in 
what  for  him  is  a  6  range  experience,  v/e  are  not  likely 
to  learn  whether  independent  study  does  or  doe»  not 
have  the  ••plus  values**  predicted  for  it. 

4.  By  reviewing  the  teaching  methods  employed  in  (and 
outside  ofj  independent  study,  and  experirnentlng  with 
some  one  appropriate  method  such  as  student  inquiry 
(problem^  case»  Socratic^  or  research  methods);  pref«* 
erably  in  all  the  courses  taken  by  a  student  for  a  semester 
or  longer.  The  critical  factor  in  independent  study  may  not 
be  courses  or  curricula,  reading  lists  or  projects,  or 
the  greater  amount  of  study  done  by  students.  It  may 
rather  be  the  quality  of  the  learning  and  of  the  teaching. 
This  thesis  has  not  been  effectively  tested. 

w  A  series  of  working  hypotheses, 

^1,  ' 
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5»  By  "broadening**  honors '■type  approaches  to  independent 
study  so  that; 

a.  All  students  who  can  profit  fronn  independent  study  are 
provided  with  this  opportunity. 

b.  Lower  as  well  as  upper  division  students  are  included. 

c.  Experlnrientation  is  done  with  sonrie  of  the  nriore  promis- 
ing teaching  techniques  (4  above). 

While  pilot  projects  have  been  instituted  in  (a)  or  (b)  or  (c)> 
no  one  has  conribined  all  three.  Many  of  the  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions with  the  longest  history  in  honors  recognize  that  these 
programs  are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  broadened  in  this  way. 
They  also  agree  that  honors  programs  must  give  ^^independent 
study*'  a  fair  trial»  for  if  faculties  could  be  used  more  economi- 
cally, the  chief  '*brake**  on  honors  programs,  their  costs,  would 
be  removed.  It  is  recognized  that  it  is  not  easy  to  broaden  honors 
because  larger  segments  of  college  faculties  have  to  be  involved 
and  major  curricular  adjustments  made. 

6.  By  combining  experimentation  with  the  pieces  of  1,2,  3,  4, 
and  honors  "type  instruction.  This  would  be  the  penulti- 
mate  in  synthesis  in  that  it  would  examine  all  the  hypoth- 
eses developed  to  date  in  independent  study  and  honors 
programs  except  the  practices  described  in  the  introduc- 
tion under  flexibility. 

7.  By  making,  in  addition  to  the  above,  institutional  provi- 
sion for  early  entrance  into  college  and  hence  into  this 
program,  advanced  placement,  credit  by  examination  (or 
similar  devices),  and  comprehensive  examinations.  This 
would  be  the  ultimate  in  experimental  synthesis. 

In  the  experimentation  outlined  above,  careful  provision 
should  be  made  for  evaluation.  To  do  this  well,  the  newer  methods 
developed  for  testing  critical  thinking,  creativity,  attitudes,  and 
values  should  be  evaluated  and  improved  by  panels  of  **experts** 
assembled  for  the  purpose  and  these  methods  and  experts  used 
in  the  pilot  studies  undertaken.  Newer  methods  for  calculating 
costs  per  student  or  other  units  of  space,  time,  process,  or 
product  should  be  similarly  evaluated,  improved  and  used.  This 
would  permit  teachers  in  experimental  programs  to  devote  their 
total  energies  to  their  teaching  with  some  assurance  that  they  might 
learn,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  whether  improvements  had  or 
had  not  been  worked,  and  at  what  cost  in  time,  space  and  dollars. 

8.  By  examining  the  contribution  made  to  any  of  the  above, 
by  any  combination  of  audio-visual  techniques. 

9.  By  developing  a  repository  of  good  working  models.  If 
transcripts  were  made  of  effective  lectures,  conferences 
and  laboratories,  seminars  and  colloquia,  lists  prepared 
of  good  primary  sources  and  other  readings,  and  syllabi 
developed  in  diverse  subjects  at  different  levels,  these 
materials  could  be  put  to  good  use  by  institutions  experi- 
menting with  independent  study. 

All  of  the  experimentation  referred  to  above  should,  of 
course,  be  done  with  representative  students  in  repre- 
sentative colleges  if  it  is  to  have  meaning  and  impact  for 
the  many  and  varied  institutions  that  characterize  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 
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FOREWORD 


Tbit  is  the  second  study  to  appear  in  the  series  '*New  Din?  ^sions 
in  Higher  Education/'  It  deals  with  recent  research  on  teaching 
effectiveness  and  thus  bears  upon  the  critical  problem  of  faculty 
utilization.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Clearinghouse 
of  Studies  on  Higher  Education. 

The  data  reported  in  this  paper  come  from  two  of  the  categories 
employed  in  the  Clearinghouse  of  3tudies  on  Higher  Education: 
••Teaching*^  and  ••Curriculum/*  The  research  reviewed  is  that 
done  since  1955  on  class  size,  ••general'*  methods  of  teaching, 
••problem-oriented'*  approaches  to  teaching,  and  ••directed'* 
learning.  Hypotheses  are  advanced  on  the  four  areas  of  research 
identified  above,  and  data  bearing  upon  these  hypotheses  are 
quoted  subject  by  subject  and  study  by  study. 

Colleges  and  xmiversities  are  interested  in  making  their  teaching 
as  effective  as  possible.  This  review  attempts  to  alert  institutions 
to  studies,  most  of  which  have  yet  to  be  published  and  hence  do 
not  appear  in  any  bibliography  except  that  represented  by 
REPORTER.  We  hope  this  review  will  be  helpful  to  institutions 
doing  or  contemplating  research  on  teaching. 

Homer  O.  Babbidge*  Jr. 
Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education 

Harold  A.  Haswell 
Director,  Higher  Education 
Programs  Branch 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


ALWAYS  IMPORTANT,  teaching  effectiveness  is  today  a  national 
concern.  In  the  second  report  of  the  President's  Conunittee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School  the  top  priority  is  given  to 

the  mounting  shortage  of  excellent  teachers."*  Since  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  the  recruitment  and  training  of  college 
teachers  can  hardly  meet  the  requirements  of  higher  education 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  most  practicable  vay  to  provide 
enough  good  teachers  is  to  make  good  teaching  go  farther.  The 
President's  Committee  recommends  that  "educational  organiza- 
tions . . .  keep  individual  colleges  fully  informed  about  such 
experiments  and  new  developments"*  as  look  in  this  direction. 
The  Clearinghouse  of  Studies  on  Higher  Education  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  research  reported  to  it  is  representative  of  the  work 
done;  nevertheless  it  is  sharing  the  information  it  has  on  teach- 
ing effectiveness.  Irrespective  of  the  degree  of  completeness  of 
the  sample,  it  has  been  drawn  objectively  for  it  includes  all  of  the 
newer  studies  even  though  some  are  not  "experimental"  in  nature, 

aile  one  1954  and  one  1955  study  are  reported,  the  rest  (31 
studies)  are  of  research  done  during  the  last  three  years  (1956- 
1958).  Not  included  is  the  research  on  television  because  this 
has  been  reviewed  carefully  in  "Teaching  by  Television,"*  report 
from  the  Ford  Founr^ftion  and  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  May  195 1. 

The  aim  of  the  present  reporting  is; 

1.  To  state  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  data  in  each  of 
the  four  categories  into  whichthis  research  falls,  (a)  class 
size,  (b)  "general  teaching"  methods,  (c)  "problem- 
oriented"  approaches  to  teaching  and  (d)  "directed"  vs. 
"undirected"  teaching; 

2.  To  summarize  the  research  done  and  to  suggest  some  of 
the  implications  seen; 

3.  To  review  the  several  studies,  describing,  in  each  in- 
stance: 

(a)  the  conditions  under  which  the  study  was  done --this 
very  briefly --and  - 

(b)  the  findings  in  representative  quotations; 


Second  Report  to  the  President,  Hie  President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
Seluol.  Washington:  U.S.  Government  Priming  Office,  july  1957,  p.  5. 
*iby,.  chap.  1.  "Hie  Need  for  Teachers.'  p.  18. 
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4.  lo  note  at  the  end  of  each  category  the  implications  in  the 
.ev«al  experiments  for  independent  study.'  In  his  con- 
nection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  President's  Coni- 
mit  ee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  recommended 
♦^that  there  be  vigorcus  and  objective  exploration  and 
aiSticatio"  by  faculties  and  adm'inistrators  of  methods 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  and  productiveness  of  the 
?fiy""n?ludin.  instructi>-»-i  procedures  ch  flace 
nn   the    student   more    ,espon«<^iHty   tor    sen  e35^ 

The^sVaVch  is  presented  in  this  manner  so  that  the  reader 
can  quickly  see  the  historical  and  other  contexts  of  the  v^'ork  and 
th^  dYrectL  it  has  taken.  By  taking  exception  to  the  hypotheses 
as  stated  or  the  data  as  presented  and  selected  for  quotation,  the 
reader  can  advance  this  research  and  the  understanding  of  it. 
tt  is  llso  hoped  that  this  technique  of  presentation  will  cause  the 
reader  to  supply  data  {i.e.  studies)  not  as  yet  reported  to  the 
Sea"nghous?an^d  so  help  to  develop  better  *^y|»^^«"«a 
If  the  reader  wants  more  information  about  any  study  d"cribed 
he  should  write  the  author,  whose  campus  or  other  present  ad- 
dress is  given,  or  consult  the  Clearinghouse. 

.Fordefuiition  of  independent  study,  see  The  Independent  Sn.dy  Proyram  in  t».  United  States, 
b,  BoSrt  hSLs  e_t/New  York:  Columbia  University  Wess.  P. 
*  Opjciu.  p.  18. 
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Hypothesis  A;  That  class  siae  ia  not  the  critical  variable  in 
teaching  effectiveness  in  higher  education:  but  rather  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  Und  learning). 

The  evidence  in  support  of  hypothesis  A,  as  Macruder  and 
others  observe,  has  been  piling  up  for  four  decades  or  longer. 
The  criticism  leveled  at  earlier  studies,  that  they  only  measured 
the  content  of  learning,  has  lost  much  of  its  force  because 
reasonably  valid  tests  of  intellectual  skills,  of  motivation  and 
attitudes  have  been  devised  and  used  in  the  newer  research.  The 
hypothesis  stated  above  seems  to  be  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  facts,  for  all  the  12  papers  in  this  section  point  in  this 
direction  as  do  most  of  the  earlier  studies.  It  is  also  properly 
qualified;  this  is  not  the  case  withmost  statements  on  this  subject. 
Since  something  other  than  size,  namely  th  *  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing (and  learning),  is  the  critical  factor  at  least  in  higher  educa- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  this  is  where  we  should  look  to  discover 
how  greater  teaching  effectiven?*  j  may  be  achieved. 

In  the  studies  examined,  and  described  on  pages  3-9,  12  deal 
with  class  siae.  The  research  (including  in  each  instance  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  done  and  its  findings)  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  hypothesis  developed  above,  is  as  follows: 

1.  "Experimental  Study  in  Instructional  Proce- 
dures,'* F.  G.  Macomber  and  Lawrence  Siegel, 
Miami  University,  1957  (also  "Progress  Report, 
Experimental  Study  in  Instructional  Procedures," 
1956). 


Coi  rses  in  introductory  business  and  government  (81  stu- 
dents), chemistry  (134  and  92),  classics  (49),  composition  and 
literature  138  and  99),  economics  (90  and  157),  French  (31), 
geography  (296  and  207),  government  (39),  mathematics  (77  and 
42),  physics  (73  and  93),  psychology  (88  and  56),  sociology  (58), 
social  studies  (50  a.id  30),  teaching  principles  (45),  and  zoology 
(135  and  102).  Classes  were  met  in  large  sections  (296-31)  and 
in  small  sections  (averaging  25-30  but  dropping  as  low  as  16). 

Findings 

"Acquisition  of  subject  matter  knowledge  is  not  adversely 
affected  by  assignment  to  a  large  class  rather  than  to  a  small 
control  section.  This  has  been  a  consistent  finding  for  all  th.«ee 
semesters  of  investigation  to  date." 

"When  ...  achievement,  defined  as  the  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  think  critically  in  the  subject-area  ...  was  investigated 
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, m  selected  courses  • . .  it  was  found  that  large  class  instruc- 
tion compared  favorably  with  control  instruction*'' 

••In  terms  of  the  development  of  desired  attitudes  Lor  over- 
coming of  stereotypes]  within  the  field  of  study  [evaluated  only 
in  three  courses]  •♦•large  class  instruction  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  inferior  in  this  regard  in  two  of  the  three  courses^ 

••Student  motivation  and  interest  in  the  specific  subject 
matter  is  not  significantly  diminished  In  Urge  cUsses  for  one 

semester^**  ^  ,  r  * 

••Most  students  enrolled  tn  •  •  •  large  classes  would  prefer  to 
be  in  a  conventional  [smaller]  class  •••The  instructor  is  a  major 

determinants* •  ,  .  i  «*%r  i  * 

••The  progressive  disenchantment  [found  in]  TV  instruc- 
tion •  ••was  not  characteristic  of  students  in  large  classes  (that 
did  not  employ  television)^'' 

••Attitudes  about  •  ••  large  class  instruction  are  independent 
of  student's  level  of  academic  ability^'^ 

••The  •••  students'  attitudes  toward  the  method  of  instruction 
did  not  influence  achievement  in  any  of  the  courses^" 

••The  students'  attitudes  toward  large  classes  appear  to  be 
influenced  (not  by  size]  but  by  the  content  of  the  course  and  the 
ability  of  individual    instructors   to  handle  larger  groups  of 

students/'  ^  i 

••Preparation  time  for  large  classes  is  not  disproportionately 
lengthy  as  it  is  for  TV  classes,  and  •  •  •  the  physical  barrier 
between  student  and  teacher  Is  not  as  severe^"  ,    ,  ,  , 

••Teaching  a  large  class  other  than  through  television  is 
more  demanding  than  teaching  a  small  class  ••••  The  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  develop  cases  and  problems  •••is  much 
greater  than  the  time  required  to  handle  the  course  by  lecture^' 


2.   ••Class-Siae  and  Teaching  Efficiency,"  Joseph 
McKenna,  Fordham  University,  1957. 

Courses  in  introductory  social  science  (economics,  politics, 
and  sociology):  Classes  were  met  In  larger  (60  students)  and  In 
smaller  (30)  sections • 


Findings 

••Given  good  teaching,  a  large  class  with  good  quality  equaled 
the  achievement  of  a  amaller  class  with  the  same  quality  [inj 
command  of  subject  matter,  social  awareness  and  in  principled 
synthesis  of  social  outlook^^^ 

••The  opportunities  provided  for  instruction  and  questions 
seemed  as  satisfactory  to  th«  members  of  the  large  classes  as 
of  the  small/ ' 
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3*  **Large  and  Small  Sections  in  College  Clattet/* 
J«  H«  Rohreri  Tulane  Universityi  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  VoU  28,  1957,  pp*  275*79» 

Introductory  course  in  American  government:  Classes  were 
met  in  large  (332  and  309  students) and  small  (31  and  23)  sections* 
The  same  coverage,  assignments,  textbook,  syllabus,  and  examina- 
tions were  involved  in  both  types  of  classes. 

Findings 

••The  amount  of  achievement,  as  measured  by  standardised 
tests  [and]  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  American  Government, 
varied  as  a  function  of  the  course  instructor  and  did  not  vary  as 
a  fimction  of  size  of  class.  This  suggests  that  the  differential 
skills  and  abilities  of  the  instructors  to  present  materials  to 
large  and  to  small  classes  is  the  critical  variable,*' 


4,  ••Experiments  in  Teaching  Effectiveness, *• 
Vernon  Oavies,  Edward  Gross,  and  James  F. 
Short,  Jr.,  Washington  State  University,  1958* 

Course  in  introductory  sociology:  Classes  were  met  in  large 
(71  students),  in  medium  (35),  and  in  small  sections  (18)« 

Findings 

•*Size  of  class  was  not  found  to  be  related  to  student  achieve- 
ment/' 


S.  '•General  Report  on  the  Program  for  the  More 
Effective  Utilization  of  Teaching  Resources,** 
University  of  New  Mexico,  September  I,  I957, 

Courses  in  accounting  (192  vs,  30  students  and  62  vs.  28), 
English  (47  vs.  11-26),  American  government  (60  vs.  28  vs.  14), 
algebra  (56  vs.  6  small  sections  of  19  to  29):  Classes  utilizing 
lecture  or  discussion  or  combination  of  both  were  met  in  largc 
and  in  small  sections,  the  sizes  varying  with  the  subject  and 
level  of  advancement. 


Findings 

••Where  class  sections  were  determined  to  have  been  com- 
parable ...  results  ...  suggest  that  the  instructor  is  a  more 
important  variable  than  class  size  per  se.  For  example,  . . .  where 
the  same  instructor  taught  sections  of  three  sizes »  the  per- 
formances of  the  sections  nearly  coincided  where  the  same 
instructor  taught  a  large  and  small  section,  there  were  no  sig- 
nificant differences  in  performance,  although  the  mean  score  of 
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the  large  section  was  in  each  case  slightly  lower.  Further,  where 
multiple  small  sections  were  taught  by  different  instructors  ... 
significantly  different  performances  resulted." 

'•The  difference  in  size  and  sectioning  of  ItheJ  accounting 
[class]  did  not  in  itself  lead  to  a  demonstrable  difference  in  out- 
come [as  measured  by  a  final  examination  ].♦' 

"The  generally  insignificant  differences  allow  us  to  regard 
...two  sections  [of  accounting,  one  large  and  one  small]  as 
equivalent  in  the  outcomes  measured.  The  higher  proportion  of 
B's  in  the  small  section,  while  statistically  significant,  is  mitigated 
somewhat  by  the  consistently  neutral  findings  for  the  other  letter 
grades  and  the  numerical  scores."  ,      ,   u  i 

". . .  the  performance  of  the  large  section  was  slightly  below 
the  central  tendency  of  ...  [five  smaller]  sections  taken  as  a  group. 
The  extent  to  which  this  is  attributable  to  the  difference  in  size 
or  to  grading  and  other  possible  differences  among  the  instruc- 
tors, cannot  be  ascertained."  (English.) 

"Class  size  was  not  differentially  related  to  performance  in 
the  course,  the  utilization  jf  class  time,  nor attitudinal  changes." 
(American  government.)  j     •  . 

"The  large  experimental  section  was,  from  the  standpoint 
of  ...  [a  college  algebra  course],  neither  superior  nor  inferior 
in  performance." 


6.  "A     Lecture -Study     Mathematics  Program," 
James  C.  Eaves,  University  of  Kentucky,  1958. 

Courses  in  mathematics:  Classes  were  met  in  large  lectures 
(180)  and  in  smaller  lectures  (25).  (Provision  was  also  made  for 
supervised  study  in  connection  with  the  large  lectures.) 

Findings 

"It  was  possible  to  assign  the  most  competent  faculty  [to  the 

large  classes]."  ...       ^   ^v.  i-» 

"Impressionistic  reports  are  favorable  both  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  and  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  student -faculty 
contacts.  Students  and  their  parents  ...  were  enthusiastic." 


7.  "Preliminarv  Report  on  (Mathematics)  M  101-2 
Study,  1956-57,  On  Use  of  Student  Assistants," 
Ruth  Churchill  and  Paula  John,  Antioch  College. 

Course  in  the  ^fundamentals  of  mathematics  (a  general  educa- 
tion course):  Classes  were  met  in  larg-s  lectures  (70)  and  in 
smaller  discussion  sections  (20-30).  (Students  in  the  large  lec- 
tures met  in  small,  35 -student  laboratories  supervised  by  upper- 
classmen.  Students  in  the  small  discussion  sections  met  in  20  to 
30 -student  laboratories  conducted  by  the  instructor.) 
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Findings 

••The  skills  and  content  [learned]  ...did  not  differ  signif I- 
cantly  [in]  the  two  types  of  classes/* 

8,  "A  Study  of  Student  Achievement  as  Affected  by 
Teaching  Method  and  Class  Size/*  Roland  H, 
Trathen,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  IS  j7* 

Course  in  statics  and  strength  of  materials:  Classes  were 
met  in  large  lecture  and  problem  or  experimental  sections  (85) 
and  in  small  lecture  discussion  sections  (16«*20)« 

Findings 

•*The  stm'ents  in  the  experimental  sections  received  better 
grades  on  the  final  examination/* 

••The  student  has  not  suffered  because  of  his  assignment  to 
a  large  experimental  group.  It  also  appears  that  a  case  can  be 
made  for  exposing  students,  in  large  groups,  to  the  most  capable, 
sensitive  and  stimulating  teaching  that  a  school  canafford/* 


9.  ••Toward   More    Effective   Teaching   at  Rens- 
selaer/' No*  4,  December  1958. 

Courses  in  chemical  engineering  (64  and  65  students),  engi- 
neering mathematics  (65),  metallurgical  engineering  (larger  than 
usual  20-man  section),  psychology  (50  vs,  25):  Classes  were  met 
in  large  and  in  small  groups  (actual  size  depending  on  specific 
subjects)* 

Findings 

••Seniors  consistently  perform  as  well  in  large  single  sections 
as  •  •  •  in  traditional  small  sections  .  • , ,  When  jimiors  are  taught 
by  a  combination  of  large  lectures  and  small  discussion  groups, 
their  achievement  is  comparable  to  that  attained  under  the  small 
section  system/*  (Chemical  engineering.) 

'•Course  grades  indicated  that  the  level  of  achievement  of 
the  large  sections  was  at  least  as  high  as  that  attained  by  the 
small  sections  [Other  factors]  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  large  sections  More  questions  were  asked  after  large 
class  sessions  than  small  sections/*  (Engineering  mathe- 
matics,) 

'•Student  achievement  in  the  larger  classes  appeared  to  be 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  comparable  students  in  smaller 
classes  of  previous  years/'  (Metallurgical  engineering.) 

'•Preliminary  comparison  of  student  performanc.  in  this 
[large]  section  with  that  in  smaller  sections  failed  to  reveal 
any  significant  discrepancies  ....  This  increase  in  class  size  was 
accompanied  by  some  improvement  in  the  quality  and  pertinence 
of  classroom  discussion  without  adverse  effect  on  the  amount  of 
discussion/'  (Psychology,) 
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10.  "Teaching  By  the  Discussion  Method,"  Samuel 
L.  Becker,  James  N.  Murray,  Jr.,  and  Harold  P. 
Bechtoldt,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1958. 

Course  in  American  government:  Classes  were  met  in  large 
(75-80)  and  in  small  sections  (18-25). 

Findings 

••It  appeared  as  feasible  to  conduct  a  class  by  the  discussion 
method  with  75-80  students  ...  as  with  18-25  students." 


11.  ••Experimentation  With  Implications  for  In- 
struction, ••  a  summary,  lom  A.  Lamke,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  1958. 

Courses  in  business  education,  education, humanities,  mathe- 
matics, piano  and  speech:  Except  for  one  course  providing  indi- 
vidual instruction  classes,  which  usually  met  in  several  small 
sections,  met  in  a  single  section  twice  to  several  times  as  large. 

Findings 

••Incomplete;  some  evidence  that  instructional  efficiency  can 
be  improved  through  scheduling  multi-section  classes  to  meet 
together  once  a  week  and  in  separate  sections  remainder  of  week. 
(Business  education.)  . 

"Usino  two  instructors,  each  teaching  in  his  specialty,  lib 
students  taught  in  or.e  section  instead  of  the  usual  48.  Instructional 
outcomes  seemed  satisfactory."  (Education.) 

••Incomplete,  but  some  evidence  suggests  class  size  may  be 
increased   to   48   instead   of  the   usual  18-20,  with  improved 

learning. ••  (Speech.)  .  ,  , 

••Evidence  indicates  that  students  learn  as  much  in  classes 
of    80-100   as   they  previously  did  in  classes  of  35  or  less. 

(Mathematics.)  ,  »  1 

••Use  of  group  instruction  [and  student  assistants  J  in  teaching 

beainning  piano  seems  effective." 

"Instructional  outcomes  in  a  class  of  70  seemed  no  better 
than  those  in  the  usual  class  of  40-50.  If  we  ...have  not  made 
a  good  case  for  the  small  class,  we  certainly  have  not  made  one 
for  the  large  class  either."  (Humanities.) 

"Students  in  a  class  of  48  did  notdo  quite  as  well  as  students 
in  a  standard  sized  class  of  28."  (Education.) 


12,  "The  •Dialog',"  Winslow  R.  Hatch,  Washington 
State  University.  Improving  College  and  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  Summer  1958,  pp.  73-82. 

Discussion -type  meeting,  called  a  conference,  la  a  science 
course.  Classem.met  in 8mall(l6-20)andmedlum(^5-40)  sections. 
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Ftiidingi 

Students  think  their  way  through  to  their  own  answers. 

'*The  questions  raised  and  the  statements  made  in  answer 
to  them  are  usually  short,  so  that  the  discussion  is  smartly 
paced/*  ^ 

**There  are  often  ten  to  fifteen  auditors  at  a  dialog,** 
Implications  for  Independent  Study 

The  size  of  classes  is  an  entirely  irrelevant  matter  so  far  as 
Independent  study  is  concerned,  A  small  class  does  not  advance 
independent  study,  or  even  learning,  because  it  is  smalt  or  a  large 
Class  inhibit  such  study  because  it  is  large.  Both  could.  The 
critical  element  for  Independent  study  in  particular  and  learning 
in  general  is  what  goes  on  in  the  class.  Are  the  individual  students 
thinking  or  are  they  being  caused  to  think?  The  implication  in 
Hypothesia  A  for  independent  study  in  higher  education  is  that 
the  teaching  (and  learning)  is  the  critical  factor- -a  kind  of  teach- 
ing that  can  make  large  class  meetings  (usually  lectures)  accept- 
able,  if  not  ideal,  instruments  for  stimulating  independent  study. 

Some  experimentation  has  already  been  done  in  a  few  honors 
or  independent  study  programs  with  large  class  meetings.  More 
will  probably  be  done  out  of  necessity  or  conviction.  The  im- 
plications for  discussion  or  group  conferences  are  also  clear 
for  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  research  reported  that  somewhat 
larger  sections  than  those  characteristically  e^nployed  today 
cannot  be  made  effective  instruments  of  independent  study.  This 
follows  because,  as  is  observed  in  ••Teaching  by  the  Discussion 
Method/*  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  single  student  is  able 
to  participate  very  often  in  a  classroom  discussion.  In  other 
words,  rauch  of  the  discussion  experience  is  actually  vicarious/' 
At  Washington  State  University  large  sections  (40-60)  were  sur- 
prisingly successful  in  an  independent  study  experiment. 
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HypntHi>si8  R:  That  as  regards  the  ''general  methods'"  t^ach.- 
{i^-^^"5Hribettiod  can  be  demonstrated  to  produce  more  or  better 

learnlns  than  another.  .  - 

-■  Tf  the  research  reported  below  Is  representative  of  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  we  should  abandon  the  h<»PV"*r,v2^ 
research  nourished  by  this  hope-that  a  miracle  can  be  worked 
by  discovering  and  employing  some  one  "general  method  of 
Instruction.  We  would  be  better  advised  to  direct  our  energies 
In  more  profitable  directions.  ,   »  j. 

Stated  somewhat  more  concretely,  the  consensus  of  studies 
made  since  1920  Is  that  no  one  mechanical  teaching  device,  la 
and  of  Itself,  Is  better  than  another.  Teaching  by  the  lecture, 
recitation,  discussion,  tutorial,  reading -study,  "a<Ung 
Correspondence  or  several  different  laboratory  methods  (the 
regular,  the  drawing,  or  the  physiological  type)  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  be  Intrinsically  better  than  some  other  tech- 
nlaue  The  object  of  research  on  effectiveness  of  teaching  should 
Se^  shifted  from  the  "tactics"  of  teaching  to  the  "logistics"  of 
learning,  to  methods  which.  In  contradistinction  to  the  pedagogical, 
mJy  be  described  as  the  methods  of  scholarship,  of  Inquiry, 
of  problem-solving  or  of  critical  thinking.  , 

In  the  studies  examined  and  described  on  page  ,  8  de^l  with 
"general"  methods  of  teaching.  The  research  (Including  In  ea^^^^ 
Instance,  the  conditions  under  which  It  was  done  and  Its  findings) 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  hypothesis  developed  above.  Is  as  fol- 


lows: 


1  "Effects  of  Varying  Degrees  of  Student  Inter- 
action and  Student  Teacher  Contact  In  CoDcge 
Courses,"  T.  S.  Parsons,  W.  A.  Ketcham,  and 
L  R.  Beach,  Instructional  Efficiency  Research 
Program,  Project  II.  University  of  N.lchlgan, 
1958,  pp.  1-56. 

The  experimental  treatments  consisted  of: 

(a)  Conventional  classroom:  (lecture) 

(b)  Conventional  classroom:  (small  group  discussion) 


."An  Expertmental  Comparison  .-f  R«:iution.  I>iacu5Sion.  and  jl^VSwltw^^ 
McKeaciue.  L'mvers.w  of  Michw»n.  The  journal  of  KJucaU-ual  t'sychoU^.  Vol.  45.  April  1954. 


pp.  193-2'i" 
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(c)  Autonomous    instructorless   small   groups    meeting  at 
student's  discretion 

(d)  Instructorless    students    engaged  in  Independent  study, 
with  no  student  contacts,  and  no  assignments. 

This  study  involved  98  students  in  a  course  in  psychology  of 
child  development,  and  61  students  ina  sociology  course*  marriage* 

Findings 

••The  •no  interaction/  'no  teacher  contact'  indcJpendent  stu- 
dents ranked  highest,  the  'high  interaction/  •no  teacher  contact* 
autonomous  groups  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  •medium  inter- 
action,* •high  teacher  contact,*  discussion  classroom  averaged 
lowest**  in  on-campus,  weekday  meetings.  "The  lecture  class- 
room and  autonomous  groups  •  .  .  averaged  nearly  the  same  on 
achievement  while  the  independent  students  •  •  •  scored  below 
them  'significantly*  [in  Saturday  or  off-campus  meetings].** 

'•Four  months  after  [the  course]  ...  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  In  achievement  .  .  .  remained  among  any  weekday 
experimental  groups.** 

•'In  the  Saturday  section  .  .  .  total  differences  In  measured 
achievement  became  even  greater  .  .  .  between  the  high  scoring 
lecture  classroom  .  .  .  and  the  low  scoring  Independent  student.** 

'•When  students*  characteristics,  such  as  'residential  status* 
and  'professional  experience*  were  examined.  It  was  discovered 
that  these  were  more  Important  determiners  of  these  outcome 
variables  than  the*  methods  alone.** 

"Situational  and  demographic  characteristics  of  students 
are  probably  more  Important  factors  In  determining  .  .  .  learning 
than  are  even  large  variations  In  the  Instructional  method.*' 

2.  "The  Relationship  of  Teaching  Effectiveness  to 
Class  Size  and  Method  of  Instruction,**  Vernon 
Davies,  Edward  Gross,  and  J.  F.  Short,  Jr., 
Washington  State  University  1957. 

Size  was  kept  constant  and  three  methods,  the  lecture,  the 
use  of  visual  aides,  and  closed  circuit  TV  were  compared. 

Findings 

"Teaching  technique  was  not  found  to  be  related  to  student 
achievement." 


3.  "Teaching  by  the  Discussion  Method,* '  Samuel  L. 
Becker,  James  N.  Murray,  Jr.,  and  Harold  P. 
Bechtoldt,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1958. 

Experimentation  was  done  wlthtelevlslon discussion ( 1^-351), 
and  television  observation  (27-24),  small  groupdlscusslon(  18-29), 
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large  group  discussion  (75),  and  the  lecture  method  (112-132),  In 
a  basic  course  In  American  government. 

Findings 

"...  As  measured  by  the  mid-term  and  final  examinations 
.  .  .  It'made  no  difference  which  method  was  used." 

"Students  of  high  and  low  ability  were  not  differentially  af- 
fected by  the  method  of  Instruction."  mik.,»i 

As  regards  "attitudes  toward  the  concepts  of  liberal 
democracy •  .  .  .  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
methods  of  Instruction." 

"The  only  advantage  of  discussion  over  lecture  appeared 
to  be  that  students  tended  to  prefer  the  discussion  method.  The 
Instructors,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  relatively  more  lectur- 
Ins  " 

*  "If  the  method  of  Instruction  made  the  slightest  difference, 
this  difference  was  dwarfed  by  the  general  academic  ability 
factor." 


4.  "A  Comparison  of  Instruction  by  Kinescope, 
Correspondence  Study  and  Customary  Class- 
room Procedures,"  Thomas  S.  Parsons,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Fsychology,  Vol.  48,  No.  1.  January  1957, 
pp.  27-40. 


Findings 

"Kinescope  or  T.V.  techniques  arc  at  least  as  effective  as  — 
and  Independent  correspondence  study  Is  probably  more  '-^f«ttve 
than-  -conventional  class  discussion  methods  for  promoting  durab U 
factual  achievement,  alone.  In  abstract  or  highly  verbal  academic 

subjecl^s.  ^  jjjgj^jj^  difference  appeared  ...  In  achievement, 
coheslveness,  and  ratings  of  the  course's  personal  value. 

5  "A  Study  of  Student  Achievement  as  Affected  by 
Teaching  Method  and  Class  Size,"  Roland  H. 
Trathen,  RensseUer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1957. 

Two  methods  were  used.  Either  two  large  lectures  {85-98) 
and  2  problem  sessions  replaced  4  meetings  of  s"^" 
(17-23  or  less),  or  the  original  number  of  lectures  {70  students) 
and  discussions  (16  students)  was  held,  but  one  Instructor  re- 
placed several,  the  students  were  asked  to  assume  more  respon- 
sibility, and  questions  and  problems  were  Introduced. 
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Findings 

**Students  In  the  experimental  section  [large  lecture  and 
problem  sessions]  received  a  better  score  on  the  final  examina- 
tion* •  •  •  It  further  showed  that  the  very  capable  student  •  •  «  does 
well  Irrespective  of  the  method  of  Instruction*  The  average 
student*  however,  shows  a  better  performance  In  the  experimental 
section/*  Furthermore,  '*the  capable  student  does  well  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  Individual  Instructor  to  whom  he  Is  assigned*  The 
average  student's  performance,  however,  depends  In  large  measure 
on  the  Instructor.** 


6.  *'Large  and  Small  Sections  In  College  Classes,** 
John  H.  Rohrer,  Tulane  University,  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  Vol.  28,  1957,  pp.  275-79» 


Findings 

**No  statistically  significant  differences  were  observed 
between  the  small  class  between  23  and  31  •  .  .  taught  by  the 
lecture  or  discussion  methods,  but  differences  were  revealed  In 
the  achievement  of  students  where  taught  by  different  Instructors.** 


7.  '*A  Comparison  of  Two  Techniques  of  Laboratory 
Instruction  (Che  ilstry),**  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Testing  and  Institutional  Research,  The  Unl» 
verslty  of  Omaha,  fall  1956-57. 

Comparison  was  made  of  the  value  of  the  conventional  labo- 
ratory training  In  the  Introductory  chemistry  course  with  a 
lecture  demonstration  method  of  laboratory  training. 

Findings 

'*The  laboratory -demonstration  method  Is  not  significantly 
different  from  the  Individual  laborat  method  of  teaching  first 
semester  college  chemistry.** 


8«  ••An  Experimental  Study  of  Laboratory  Teaching 
Methods  In  General  Zoology,**  Hubert  Frlngs,  and 
Joseph  K»  Hlchar,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Science  Education,  Vol. 42,  April  1958>  pp.  255-62. 

Three  laboratory  teaching  methods  were  compared: 

(a)  The  regular- -using  a  manual  In  which  the  Identification 
and  knowledge  of  struc^ares,  and  their  functions.  Is 
described  and  Illustrated  by  labeled  diagrams; 
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(b)  The  drawing --unlabeled  drawings  used; 

(c)  The   physiological   type- -living    specimens   used,  with 
experiments,  experiment  sheets,  questions. 

Findings 

'\  .  .  none  of  the  three  laboratory  teaching  methods  tested  .  .  . 
Is  better  than  the  otber(s)/* 

Implications  for  Independent  Study 

The  Implication  In  this  research  for  Independent  study  Is  that 
general  or  pedagogical  methods.  In  and  of  themselves,  neither 
advance  nor  hinder  Independent  study.  Here,  as  with  class  size, 
It  depends  upon  what  Is  done  with  the  methods.  If  some  tradi- 
tional method  Is  used- -and  It  may  have  to  be --In  order  to  be 
successful  It  will  have  to  Involve  students  In  their  own  Inquiries. 
The  vehicle  may  have  to  be  a  large  lecture  class  but  It  will' also 
have  to  contrive  to  send  Individual  students  on  Intellectual  errands. 
These  errands  may  take  the  students  off  In  as  many  directions 
as  there  are  students.  What  Is  better.  t'>e  students  may  be  asked 
to  address  themselves  to  and  resolve  the  same  problem  but 
always  one  big  enough  to  Instruct  them  In  a  substantial  body  of 
fact  and  Ideas.  To  state  the  matter  somewhat  differently,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  a  matter  about  which  there  Is 
much  misunderstanding --the  adoption  of  Independent  study  as  an 
academic  way  of  life  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  has  to 
abandon  teaching  devices  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed 
and  In  which  he  may  have  much  expertness.  It  means,  rather, 
that  he  should  examine  the  uses  to  which  the  device  Is  put  and 
the  degree  to  which  he  can  get  his  students  to  extend  his  as  well 
as  their  reach. 
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Hypothesis  C;  That  "problem^oriented***  approaches  to  teaching 
improve  learning.  — 

The  research  reported  below  supplies  the  first  positive  evl* 
dence  of  how  teaching  effectiveness  can  be  increased  by  employ- 
ing the  methods  of  scholarshipor  of  student  inquiry.  Whether  these 
methods  are  aptly  described  as  "problem-oriented, problem- 
solving/*  or  case  study,  or  simply  involve  ••critical"  thinking, 
is  not  important;  at  least  it  is  no  more  important  than  any  one 
of  these  phrases  might  be  in  describing  the  research  done  by  a 
faculty,  The  Important  thing  is  that  in  his  learning,  and  in  the 
teaching  that  accompanies  it,  the  student  should  inquire  into, 
rather  than  be  instructed  in  a  subject  matter. 

When  teaching  and  learning  are  made  forms  of  Inquiry  and 
a  commitment  is  made  to  the  principle  both  the  teacher  and  the 
student  apparently  still  need  help  with  the  specifics:  How  does  one 
ask  questions?  What  is  an  effective  pattern  of  progression  in 
questioning?  While  these  problems  have  been  identified  and  the 
demands  of  specificity  have  been  recognized  to  the  extent  of 
producing  transcripts  of  the  questioning  done  In  lectures,  lab- 
oratories, and  conferences,  and  of  assembling  copies  of  the 
examinations, <  this  experimentation  has  not  been  evaluated  In 
any  objective  fashion. 

When,  added  to  the  findings  of  the  12  studies  reported  here, 
one  takes  Into  accoimt  the  literature  on  critical  thinking*  and 
particularly  the  newer  research  >on  creativity,  authoritarianism* 
and  the  Impact  of  teaching  on  student  attitudes  and  values,*  Inde- 
pendent study  begins  to  receive  Impressive  support- -experimental 


^Thls  Includes  case,  and  inductive- deductive  methods,  "teaching  for  the  development  of 
thinking'*  and  of  creativity. 

»*'The  Socratlc  Method  in  Modern  Dress,"  •'The  Lecture/'  "The  Laboratory,"  "Tlie 
•Dialog*,**  and  "The  Examination,"  Winslow  Hatch,  ImprovlngCoIlege  and  University  Teaching. 
summer  1957-autunm  1958.  Dr.  FUtch's  present  address  is:  Office  of  Education,  W4Shlngton  25, 
D.C. 

^General  Education;  Explorations  in  Evaluation;  The  Final  Report,  by  Paul  L.  Dressel. 
Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1954. 

*Paul  Heist  and  T.  McConnell,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  4,  California. 

•  ••Impact  of  a  Woman's  College  on  Its  Students,"  by  Nevitt  Sanford,  Vassar  College,  1957. 

"The  Motivation  of  Women  for  Education:  The  High  Achievers,"  by  Nevitt  Sanford,  VasJiar 
College,  1957. 

"The  Passage  Through  College."  by  Mervin  Freedman.  The  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Vol. 
XII,  No.  4,  1956,  pp.  l»-28.   

••Personality  Development  During  the  College  Years,"  by  Nevitt  Sanford.  The  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  VoL  XII,  No,  4,  1956,  pp.  1-70. 
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supports  Then  too,  surveys  made  of  •  •flexibility and  brilliantly 
Intuitive  "think**  pieces'  also  suggest  an  association  between 
Independent  study  and  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning,  or 
the  quality  of  Instructors  and  students,  hence  of  Institutions. 

Not  considered  here  Is  the  notable  success  enjoyed  by  some 
Institutions  with  case  or  conference  methods  and  colloqula. 
Finally,  as  has  been  noted,  problem^orlented  courses,  or  projects 
have  been  made  an  Integral  part  of  Independent  study  or  honors 
programs.  ,^ 

The  need  for  ''relnforce;nenf  has  also  been  Identlfled'  as 
one  of  the  problems  In  this  kind  of  teaching.  To  realize  their  full 
potentialities,  problem-oriented  approaches  have  to  be  made  In 
course  after  course,  and,  Ideally,  In  an  entire  program  of  study. 
The  relationship  between  Inquiry  and  '•creativity*'  has  not  been 
established  In  any  precise  way,  but  the  first  would  seemingly 
enhance  the  second. 

In  the  itudies  examined,  and  described  on  pages  16*23,  12 
dealt  with  •'problem-oriented**  approaches  to  teaching.  The  re* 
search  (including,  in  each  instance,  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  done  and  its  findings)  used  as  the  basis  for  the  hypothesis  de* 
veloped  above,  is  as  follows: 


l.  ''The  Problem-Grlented  Approach  to  Teaching 
Psychology,**  W.  J.  McKeachle  and  Wesley  Hller, 
University  of  Michigan.  The  Journal  of  Educa> 
tional  Psychology,  Vol.  45;  No.  4,  April  1954, 
pp«  224-32. 


Findings 

•*A  problem-oriented  method'*  which  made  use  of  work  sheets, 
designed  for  introductory  courses  and  tested  out  in  an  elementary 
psychology  course,  proved  •'highly**  effective  In  that  the  students 
employing  this  method  made  42%  fewer  errors  than  the  control 
group. 


I.  '\\n  Experimental  Comparison  of  a  Conventional 
and  a  Project  Centered  Method  of  Teaching  a 
College  General  Botany  Course,**  Joseph  D. 
Novcik.  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education, 
VuU  XXVI,  No.  3,^arch  1958,  pp.  217-30. 


Comparison  was  made  between  the  conventional  teaching 
method  employed  at  a  large  State  university  and  an  approach  that 

riTeubilitv  ui  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum/*  by  Omrics  C.  Oile.  Jr..  I.alavetie  Culc^te. 

'■^'"^t-iV^reralu^n  .4  Crealuess-The  Idea  of  a  University  in  the  Ane '»f  Science/*  the  Ninth 
Anruial  Art:  ur  t)ehi»r  Little  Men>orial  I^JCture.  Massacliuactts  Institute  i>f  Techm»U«y.  Kdward 
W,  l..i[.d,  Ca  -.ibridue.  Massachusetts.  May  22.  1957. 

t'  Teac^'i  /  l.^r  the  DeveU^pmcnt  of  rmnWin«  Abilities  and  Habits,  1957,  Hope  Collettc; 
••An  rxpl.rati.n  ui  lUt  reaching  of  Critical  DdnUm  m  General  PsychoUw,**  1957.  Greenville 
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centered  on  more  rapid  presentation  of  material,  and  a  6*week 
period  devoted  to  project  work* 

Findings 

**The  project-centered  method  was  found  to  be  at  least  as 
effective  as  the  conventional  method  in  teaching  botanical  facts 
and  principles,  though  the  rate  of  presentation  was  more  rapid*** 


3*  **Lectures  Versus  Problenr.  Solving  in  Teaching 
Elementary  Soil  Science/*  Murray  D*  Dawson> 
Oregon  State  College.  Science  Education,  Vol* 
40,  December  1956,  pp*  395-404. 

Thl9  experiment  was  conducted  at  Cornell  University  in  a 
beginnin..  ^.oil  course  (Agronomy  1)  with  an  enrollment  of  140 
students* 

Findings 

**The  *  *  *  mean  gains  obtained  on  recall  of  specific  informa- 
tion *  *  *  [were]  almost  identical**  for  students  in  the  two  groups. 
This  confirms  Weissmann*s'  and  Darrell's*  findings  that  the 
problem*solving  students  '*made  as  great  or  greater  gains  in 
learning  facts  and  principles,** and  that  there  was  *'no  significant 
difference**  in  factual  recall  between  students  exposed  to  lectures 
and  problem*solving  situations* 

**In  all  the  recognized  steps  of  problem  solving,  the  students 
in  the  problem*8olvtng  groups  were  consistently  higher  than 
those  in  the  lecture  method  recitations.** 


4*  Graphics  Course  for  Science  Majors/* 
Eugene  Pare',  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Journal  of  Engineering  Education,  Vol*  46,  No* 
9,  May  1956,  pp*  798-801* 

In  a  new  * 'basic  drawing  course  for  students  majoring  in 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  *  .  *  the  student  was  intro* 
duced  to  topics  through  the  medium  of  problems.  *  *  .  About  forty 
per  cent  of  the  laboratory  time  was  devoted  to  *  *  *  problem 
solving***  Some  problems  were  solved  by  the  entire  class  as 
part  of  a  blackboard  presentation*  Others  were  separate  problems 
distributed  according  to  student  abilities  with  the  solutions  dis  - 
cussed  on  completion*  The   student  was  also     encouraged  to 

t**$ome  Ftctors  Related  to  the  Ability  to  Interpret  Dau  in  Biological  Science,**  Leah  Lena 
Wei5Sman«  Doctoral  Dissertation.  University  of  Chicago.  1946. 

^o'*The  Lecture*  Demonstration  versus  the  Problem-Solving  Method  of  Teaching  a  College- 
Science  Course,*'  Bernard  J.  Darrein  New  York  University.  Science  Education,  Vol.  26,  No«  3, 
1942. 
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experiment  with  original  patterns  of  his  own"  and  more  concern 
was  shown  ''with  the  student^s  ability  to  visualise  than  with  his 
drafting  proficiency/'  Finally,  ''the  student  is  confronted  with  an 
original  design  project  of  his  own/* 

Findings 

*'The  course  has  been  an  Interesting  one  toteach.  Apparently 
it  has  been  equally  stimulating  to  the  student;  after  completing 
the  course,  three  of  our  current  science  majors  transferred  to 
our  teacher  training  program  in  drawing/* 

The  teaching  methods  employed  '^helped  to  conserve  time  and 
Improve  presentation/* 

By  recognizing  individual  differences  in  problem  solving, 
••the  skill  in  visualization  of  the  slower  student  developed,  aud  at 
the  same  time  the  more  adept  student  was  presented  with  more 
challenging  materl.  1,** 

5.  ••Thought  Stimulation  by  Demonstration  Experi- 
ments,**  Hosmer  W.  Stone,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  Vol.  35, 
No,  7,  July  1958,  pp.  349-51. 

The  method  used  is  that  of  asking  questions  and  seeking  the 
answers  by  means  of  experiments. 

Findings 

•*Both  students  and  teaching  assistants  seemed  to  have 
responded  to  the  thought  stimulation  of  the  demonstration,  and 
perhaps  some  who  had  been  only  enrollees  belonging  to  class  1 
(•those  who  are  content  to  memorize  the  material  of  the  course 
for  the  purpose  of  regurgitation  during  examinations*)  had  an 
inkling  of  how  the  students  of  class  3  {'♦those  who  .  .  .  use  .  .  . 
original  thought  processes**)  were  proceeding  to  obtain  an  edu* 
cation  in  chemistry. 

••.  .  .  the  technique  of  thought-provoking  questions  and  experi- 
mental answers  can  be  used  to  stimulate  original  thinking  in  a 
chemistry  class.  Many  students  found  pleasure  In  these  questions 
and  experimental  answers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  content 
with  the  minimum  of  thinking  involved  in  the  'tried  and  true* 
memory  system  with  which  they  entered  the  course.** 

6.  •*  •Case  Studies*  Increase  Interest  in  Materials 
Laboratory/^  P.  F.  Brandenburg,  University  of 
Wichita.  Journal  of  Engineering  Education, 
Vol.  46,  No.  7,  1956,  pp.  563-64. 

•'The  class  was  first  divided  into  two  groups,  and  problems 
rather  than  experiments  were  assigned  to  each  group.  Instead  '^f 
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reportat  the  studentsingroup  A  were  required  to  write  a  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  group  B.  The  problems  were  composed  in  a 
fashion  to  interest  the  students  in  determining  why  the  test  was 
necessary  and  what  results  were  needed  to  solve  the  problems 
properly.**  Each  problem  was  planned  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  a  different  phase  of  testing  so  the  scope  of  the  course  would 
not  be  changed  and  the  student  would  get  his  basic  background 
knowle^  ^  e  through  individ\ial  problems. 

Findings 

''The  above  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  and 
has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  •  «  «  The  stu- 
dents now  ask  questions  that  show  interest  and  comprehension 
of  test  methods  .  .  .  Finally,  the  approach  used  here,  .  .  .  need 
not  be  confined  to  testing,  but  can  be  used  with  equal  success  In 
miany  other  laboratory  courses.** 


7.  '*The  Inductive -Deductive  Method  and  the  Physi- 
cal Science  Laboratory,**  Arnold  M«  Lahtl, 
Western  Washington  College  of  Education. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education^  Vol.  24, 
No.  3,  March  1956,  pp.  149-6  . 


At  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  classes  numbering  338  and 
395  students,  Lahtl  experimented  with  four  methods  *'tosee  which 
was  most  effective**  In  developing  the  student*s  ability  to  use  the 
scientific  method.  These  methods  were: 

(a)  The  Inductive -deductive  or  problem-solving  method* 

(b)  The  historical  or  research  method;  actually  a  modifica- 
tion of  Conant*s  Case  Study  approach* 

(c)  The  theme  method  In  Study  One,  the  discussion  method  In 
Study  Two. 

(d)  Standard,  descriptive  or  * 'cookbook**  metjuod. 

The  experimentation  was  done  In  the  laboratory  only,  the 
professor  working  with  students  Individually  or  in  small  groups. 


Findings 

The  ''observational  data  indicated  that  the  mean  scores  of 
the  inductive -deductive  method  were  higher  on  all  parts  of  all 
tests  In  Study  One.  ...  On  the  Interpretation  nf  Data  Test  .  «  .  the 
historical  and  standard  methods  were  a  close  second  .  .  .  the 
theme  method  slightly  lower.  .  •  .  In  the  Design  and  Experiment 
Test  the  mean  scores  of  the  Inductive -deductive  method  appeared 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  other  three 
methods.  •  •  •  On  the  Performance  Test  the  mean  score  of  the 
inductive -deductive  method  was  higher  than  the  mean  score  of 
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the  standard  method/ •  The  historical  and  theme  methods  fol- 
lowed in  this  order. 

••The  same  apparent  pattern  was  noticeable  in  Study  Two 
with  one  exception.  The  mean  score  o£  the  discussion  method 
on  the  Performance  Test  was  considerably  below  the  mean  scores 
of  other  methods. ^         .  . 

V/hen  this  data  was  analysed  for  ••significance'^  tUe  author  s 

conclusions  were: 

•*The  educational  conclusion  is  tnat  the  teaching  methods 
do  differ  significantly  in  their  effectiveness  in  developing  in  the 
student  the  ability  to  use  the  scientific  method." 

••The  inductive  •deductive  method  was  successful  in  develop- 
ing problem-solving  abilities  in  subject  matter-centereci 
problems.** 

%^  ••Teaching  for  the  Development  of  Thinking 
AbUities  and  Habits/*  John  W.  Hollenbach,  Hope 
College^  1955. 

Findings 

Teaching  critical  thinking  requires: 

(a)  The  masterxr  of  the  **art  of  asking  questions/*. which  art 
is  often  reflected  in  the  teacher's  skill  with  ••general 
problem  solving  procedures.** 

(b)  The  mastery  of  the  ••art  of  di8Cussion--for  while  effective 
when  used  well,  discussion  often  restdts  only  in  the 
•pooling  of  prejudices,*  or  it  is  often  a  sparring  of  wits 
between  the  instructor  and  one  very  vocal  student  .  .  dur- 
ing which  time  little  »thinking*  occurs  airong  the  other 
students.** 

(c)  Full  faculty  participation.  Teaching  critical  thinking  ••can- 
not be  the  work  of  any  one  course.  ...  If  every  course 
shared  the  responsibUity  ...  the  overall  objective  might 
be  realised.** 

9.  ••An  Exploration  in  the  Teaching  ox  Critical 
Thinking  in  General  Psychology,**  Edwin  Lyle, 
Greenville  College,  1957. 

Procedures  ••purported  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  thought** 
were  used  in  a  course  in  general  psychology. 

Findings 

There  was  no  ••greater  degree  of  improvement  in  critical 
thinking  ability  as  re^^cted  in  •A  Test  of  Critical  Thinking. 
Form  G,*  in  the  experimental  section  as  compared  with  the 
control  section.** 
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Measurable  achievement  in  this  area  is  not  likely  to  come 
unless  students  are  **taught  for  critical  thinking  in  all  of  their 
classes  for  (at  least)  one  semester,**  It  seems  improbable  that 
instruction  in  one  three«-hour  course  -ould  be  expected  to  produce 
a  degree  of  improvement  which  would  be  reflected  in  ••A  Test  of 
Critical  Thinking*  Form  G/' 


10,  **An  Experiment  in  Undergraduate  Thinking/* 
Julius  Seelye  Bixler*  AAUP  Bulletin*  Voh  43, 
No,  2»  June  1957,  pp.  282-87, 

An  experimental  course  cal'ed  **Problems  in  Creative  Think- 
ing** was  offered  at  Colby  College  for  15  students  (not  selected 
because  of  special  ability)  by  faculty  .members  from  the  depart- 
ments of  biology,  mathematics,  history,  art,  and  philosphy.  The 
faculty  members  attended  mo^t  sessions  but  participated  only  to 
the  extent  of  setting  forth  certain  facts.  The  students  had  to 
create  problems  around  these  facts  and  solve  them. 

Findings 

The  * 'freshness  and  •  •  •  experimental  quality  caught  the 
student *s  interest.** 

Students  **gained  insight  into  their  own  intellectual  habits  •  •  • 
[they]  were  •  •  •  introduced  to  the  «1ifficult  art  of  asking  the  right 
questions  •  •  •  they  won  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  fact*'  and 
learned  to  develop  generalizations  based  on  specific  factSt  Through 
a  conversational  approach  they  saw  •*the  social  nature  of  thought.*' 


1 U  '*Some  Variable  Functioning  in  Productivity  and 
Creativity/*  Calvin  W,  Taylor,  The  Second 
(1957)  University  of  Utah  Research  Conference 
on  the  Identification  of  Creative  Scientific  Talents 
pp.  3-19. 

The  academic  history  of  239  scientists  in  a  large  research 
center  was  examined. 


Findings 

*'There  is  very  little  strtistical  evidence  .  •  .  to  show  a  sig- 
nificant positive  relationshiD  of  undergraduate  grades  to  success 
as  a  research  scientist*'* 


12*  **The  Effect  of  Different  Learning  Methods  in 
Concept  Formation,"  Finley  Carpenter.  Michi- 
gan State  University*  Science  Education >  Vol*  4. 
October  1956,  pp*  282-85* 
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Two  type^  of  learning  were  examined: 

(1)  Rotememori2ation--»*verbaIiz(ing]  •  •  •  definitions 
and  •  •  «  memorizing  discrete  items*** 

(2)  Functional  learning- -••identify[ing]  common  charac- 
teristics .  •  •  to  discover  underlying  principles  that 
differ'jntiate  classes*  They  observe,  manipulate  mate- 
rials, and  test  hunches  in  order  to  formulate  an 
understanding  of  concepts*** 


Findings 

(a)  **Functional  learning  of  concepts,  as  defined  [above]  is 
more  efficient  than  rote  learning  when  measured  by 
retention  and  ability  to  verbalize  meanings  of  learned 
concepts* 

(b)  **Concepts  that  refer  \o  classes  of  material  objects  are 
more  thoroughly  understood  when  the  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  manipulate  and  study  the  objects  than 
where  only  factual  information  is  given  by  lectures* 

(c)  ••Much  *  *  *  fruitful  research  on  teaching  methods  *  *  *  can 
be  done  without  [necessarily  taking  into  account]  the 
learner*s  personality,  attitudes,  aptitudes,  habits  in  learn- 
ing and  the  particular  task  under  an  instructor  •  •  *** 
Complete  specificity,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  not 
necessary* 


Implications  for  Independent  Study 

The  results  of  research  on  problem  solving,  critical  thinking, 
creativity  and  the  like  are  heartening  for  independent  study* 

Many  of  the  projects  in  independent  study  programs  are 
problem-oriented*  The  author,  with  others,  of  the  latest  and  most 
comprehensive  review  of  independent  study ^  states  flatly  that 
problem-oriented  study  is  ••a  basic  method  for  the  independent 
student****  While  more  objective  analysis  of  its  worth  may  be 
needed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  student  inquiry,  which  is  the 
essence  of  independent  study,  can  be  realized  unless  some 
critical  or  scholarly  method  is  employed;  not  only  in  the  students* 
projects  but  in  their  other  lear\  ig  experiences,  be  they  formal 
or  informal* 

The  research  examined  on  problem-oriented  approaches 
to  teaching  supports  the  thesis  advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
independent  study*  This  support  comes  from  a  somewhat  unex- 
pected quarter,  and  what  is  more  important,  is  based  upon 
findings  which  are  the   results  of  rather  carefully  controlled 


Independent  Study  Program  in  the  United  States. by  Robert  H.  Bonthius,  et  al.  New  York; 
Columbia  University  Press,  l»t>7. 

«  Utter  from  J.  Garber  Dmshal,  College  of  Woosier,  to  W.  R.  Hatch,  August  26.        p.  5. 
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experiments*  The  disposition  to  introduce  courseSi  curricula 
or  practices  designed  to  atimulate  and  accommodate  independent 
studyi  is  based  upon  feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers,  derived  from 
many  years  of  teaching  unsatisfactorily,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned* To  the  extent  they  know  their  students*  minds  they  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  student  learning,  and  hence  their  teaching, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired* 
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V.  DIRECTED  VS.  UNDIRECTED  LEARNING 


Hypothesit  D:  That  ''directed**  learning  is  more  effective  than 
♦^undirected'*  learning. 

A   good   estimate  of  the  research  reported  here  is  that: 

*'[ln]  the  development  of  concepts*  and  in  the  related  task 
of  guidance  of  students  in  problem- solving,  the  teacher  must 
present  clues  ...  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  students  to  the 
successful  discovery  and  application  of  essential  discriminations 
and  relationships.  While,  in  the  past,  there  has  been  some  dispute 
as  to  the  desirability  of  teacher-direction  as  contrasted  with 
student  self -direction,  recent  studies  indicate  •  •  •  that  both  in  the 
acquisition  and  transfer  of  concepts  [and  in]  probleni- solving  .  .  . 
teacher-direction  is  the  most  effective  procedure. '*  * 

The  phrase  ''directed  learning,**  as  used  above,  does  not 
connote  a  kind  of  teaching  in  which  the  teacher  develops  hiJ  and 
his  students*  inquiry  in  ways  that  challrsnge  and  encourage 
students  to  think  hard  and  long  and  to  develop  their  own  hypoihes<i;S 
or  explanations. 

In  the  studies  examined,  and  described  on  pages  24-26»  four 
deal  with  •*dlrected**  learning.  The  research  (including,  in  each 
instance,  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  done  and  its  findings) 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  hypothesis  developed  above,  is  as 
follows: 


I.  ••The  Effect  of  Three  Teaching  Methocis  on 
Achievement  and  Motivational  Outcomes  inaHow- 
to-Study  Course,**  John  D.  Krumboltz  and  W.  W. 
Farquhar,  Michigan  State  University.  Psycho- 
logical Monographs,  Vol.  71,  No.  443,  1957, 
pp«  1-46. 

Three  teaching  methods  were  experimentally  examined: 

(a)  Instructor- centered- -meaning  one  which  emphasized  in- 
tellectual  interest  and  employed  lectures  and  other 
instructor-directed  activities. 

(b)  Student-centered** --meaning  one  which  took  up  student 
problems  and  employed  student  committees  and  student- 
led  discussions. 


I -Experimental  Studies  of  the  Teacher's  Verbal  Behavior  In  the  Developnieni  of  Concepts/ 
a  sutement  of  a  research  project  prepared  by  Bcrturd  R.  Corman  and  John  D.  Krumbolu.  MicW* 
gan  State  University,  December  1.  1958. 
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(c)  Eclectic* -meaning  a  combination  of  the  above  but  one 
which  employed  instructor*led  discussions. 

Findings 

**Students  in  the  eclectic  section  were  most  highly  moti- 
vated •  •  •  the  instructor*centered  students  were  second;  and  the 
student -centered  students  showed  the  least  increase.  These 
method  differences  disappear  when  males  only  are  analyzed, 
indicating  the  major  contribution  of  femaUs  to  these  differences.** 

**When  students  are  categorized  on  the  basis  of  their  original 
preference  for  teaching  method,  it  is  found  that  students  who 
originally  expressed  a  preference  for  a  more  cognitive -type 
instruction  increased  their  self-ratings  of  study  habits  and 
attitudes  (SSHA).  Students  who  originally  preferred  a  .  .  .  student- 
centered    type  of  instruction  tended  to  lower  their  self-ratings. •• 

••No  significant  motivational  or  achievement  outcomes  are 
found  in  relation  to  ability  level  .  .  .  there  is  no  tendency  for 
bright  students  to  have  any  different  outcomes  under  one  teaching 
method  than  another.** 


2.  •'The  Effect  of  Varying  Amounts  and  Kinds  of 
Information  as  Guidance  in  Problem^Solving,'' 
B.  R.  Gorman,  Michigan  State  Universi^. 
Psychological  Monoflraphs ,  Vol.  71,  No.  431. 
1957,  pp.  1.2  i. 

Findings 

••For  students  above  average  in  mental  ability,  success  in 
solving  problems  increased  only  ...  as  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion given  about  method  increased. *• 

••For  students  above  and  below  average  in  mental  ability, 
information  about  the  rule  [principle]  did  not  seem  to  affect 
results  differentially.** 

••Information  used  in  guidance  [in  problem  solving]  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  task  .  .  .  some  appropriate  guidance  is  bene- 
ficial .  .  .  explicit  instruction  will  prove  most  helpful  with  the 
more  able  student*.;  less  explicit  instruction  may  be  just  as 
effective  for  the  less  able.*^ 


3.  ••Directed  Versus  Independent  Discovery  of  Es- 
tablished Relations, ••  R.  C.  Craig,  Washington 
State  University.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy.  Vol.  47,  1956,  pp.  223-54.  Dr.  Craig*s  present 
address  is  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Findings 

••The  group  receiving  the  greater  direction  .  .  .  learned  more 
relations  in  each  of  three  trials.* • 
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4.  ♦•Systematic  Observation  of  Instructor  Behavior /• 
Joseph  £•  Morsh,  Development  Report,  AFPTRC- 
TN-56-52,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  TexasJ  Air 
Force  Personnel  and  Training  Research  Center, 
May  1956. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  instructors  in  the  hydraulics  branch 
o£  the  Aircraft  Mechanics  Course  were  observed*  ••The  three 
criteria  of  instructor  effectiveness  used  in  the  •  •  •  study  were 
student  ratings,  supervisor  ratings,  and  student  gains.'* 

Findings 

••The  student^gains  criterion  correlated  significantly  with 
only  one  item  of  instructor  behavior  [verbal  and  non-verbal], 
^instructor  asks  question,  then  designates  studcnti* 

Implications  for  Independent  Study 

This  research  affirms  what  is  obvious  if  the  teacher  is  to 
accept  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  which  are  his.  For 
independent  study  the  implications  do  not  seem  to  be  so  obvious., 
for  in  too  many  programs  the  teacher's  role  is  almost  casual. 
Actually,  independent  study  requires  greater  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  than  do  traditional  methods.  He  cannot  remain 
a  bystander,  a  disembodied  mouthpiece.  His  best  and  most  sus* 
tained  thinking  is  required,  along  with  considerable  ingenuity; 
for  his  job  is  to  involve  students  in  the  study  of  problems  which 
after  much  introspection  appear  very  much  worth  the  doing,  and 
require  considerable  effort.  ••Directed^'  does  not  mean  ♦•domi- 
nated'*  but  quite  the  reverse.  The  direction  is  that  of  the  scholar 
who  encourages,  by  example,  rigorous  inquiry  into  important 
matters.  That  independent  study  can  dispense  with  the  teacher  or 
this  kind  of  teaching  is  an  illusion  of  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  with  independent  study  or  honors  programs. 
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VI.  RESEARCH  NEEDED  ON  THE  TEACHING  EFFECTIVENESS 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCAIION;  A  SERIES  OF  WORKING  HYPOTHESES 


SINCE  THE  CONSENSUS  in  the  newer  research*  as  in  older  stu- 
dies, is  that  the  size  of  classes  is  not  the  critical  factor  in  learn- 
ingi  the  thing  to  do-*con8idering  the  limited  resources  available 
to  higher  education  for  research--is  to  move  quickly  and  vigor- 
ously to  an  examination  of  the  critical  factors.  As  regards  the 
critical  factors  in  teaching  effectiveness,  namely,  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  and  learning,  the  mont  promising  working  hypothesis 
is; 

That  the  methods  of  scholarship  (**problem-oriented**  or 
* 'problem- solving**  methods)  increase  the  effectiveness  of  teach- 
ing, particularly  when  the  teacher  accepts  a  teacher's  respon- 
sibility for  directing  learning,  providing  ev«ry  opportunity  and 
inducement  for  the  student  to  accept  a  larger  responsibility  for 
his  own  education,  and  holding  out  always  as  his  and  their  goal 
the  maximum  achievement  of  which  they  are  both  capable,  be 
their  ability  (his  and  theirs)  great  or  small,  effectively  engaged, 
or  only  latent. 

Some  of  the  implications  or  subordinate  hypotheses  in  th^ 
above  which  might  be  examined  are: 

(a)  That  graduate  study  has  great  relevance  to  teaching 
effectiveness. 

(b)  That  in  graduate  study  a  preoccupation  with  pedagogical 
method  or  research  does  not  improve  teaching  effective- 
ness. 

(c)  That  a  distinction  should  not  be  made  between  a  teaching 
and  a  research  degree. 

(d)  That  ceilings  should  not  be  set  on  graduate  study,  a  lower 
one  for  prospective  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  higher  ones  for  college  teachers. 

(e)  ThAt  too  early  a  decision  as  to  the  stratum  of  a  student*s 
eventual  employment  and  hence  of  his  degree,  is  not  wise. 

(f )  That  for  maximum  effectiveness  teachers  should  not  be 
assigned  to  lower  or  upper  division  or  graduate  instruc* 
tion. 

(g)  That  the  involvement  of  the  teacher  in  research  (and  a 
distinction  is  made  between  research  and  pedantry)  has 
real  and  salutary  implications  for  the  improvement  of 
teaching  effectiveness. 

(h)  That  the  director  of  learning  be  considered  as  an  art 
requiring  appraisal  by  teacher  and  studentof  the  effective- 
ness of  the  conditions  of  learning  created  in  relation  to 
their  commonly  shared  goals. 
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(i)  That,  in  sum,  to  improve  teaching  one  must  improve: 
A  teacher's  scholarship, 

A  teacher's  competence  to  involve  his  students  in  scholarly 
activities  suited  to  their  levels  of  ability  and  experience, 
A  teacher's  ability  to  stimulate,  endow,  and  release  the 
potentiality  of  each  of  his  students. 

The  estimate  made  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  this  section 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  research  on  class  siae  and 
pedagogical  method  has  not  been  productive.  Actually,  its  find- 
ings are  more  conclusive  than  most  research  on  higher  education 
and  indicate  clearly  what  it  is  that  now  needs  to  be  done,  namely, 
to  determine  through  carefully  designed  research  how  best  to 
use  ••scholarly"  methods  to  improve  teaching  and  learning.  These 
methods,  variously  described  as  inquiry,  research,  case, Socratic 
and  r'oblem  methods  are  variously  approached.  Some  teachers 
are  attracted  because  these  methods  seem  to  be  based  on  good 
educational  theory,  some  because  they  see  practical  advantages 
in  them.  For  others  these  are  the  methods  most  appropriate  to 
the  scholar -teacher  and  good  teaching.  The  informed  layman  and 
the  administrator  have  sometimes  taken  the  initiative  in  introduc- 
ing these  methods. 

But  the  problem  is  larger  than  method.  It  has  inf>plications 
for  curricular  and  extracurricular  arrangements  and  requires  a 
re -examination  of  the  objectives  of  students,  of  teachers,  and 
hence  of  institutions.  Were  higher  education  clear  as  to  its  ends 
it  would  presumably  be  clearer  as  to  the  desirability  of  its  neans. 
While,  heretofore,  the  problem  of  purpose  and  performance  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  belief,  the  newer  research  on  student 
achievement  appears  to  have  developed  instrur4.^nts  by  which 
some  of  the  intangibles  can  be  measured;  and  o.e  can  determines 
whether  his  or  the  institution's  purposes  are  in  part  being  real- 
ized and  in  what  degree. 

In  testing  these  hypotheses  it  is  recom  -ended: 

(a)  That  research  on  teaching  effectiveness  should  be  done 
in  larger  curricular  and  administrative  contexts  than  has 
been  the  case  to  date. 

(b)  Where  a  faculty  or  institution  can  examine  but  one  or  two 
hypotheses,  its  experimentation  should  be  coordinated 
with  that  done  on  other  campuses  and  theoretically  with 
that  done  on  all  campuses. 

(c)  That  since  better  instruments  for  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ••learning  experience",  and  hence  of  teach- 
ing, are  becoming  available,  these  be  used  to  evaluate 
this  experimentation. 

^  U.S.  GOVf-RNMENT  f>RWTING  OFFICE  :  1962  0-«2967l 
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iX)REWORD 


THIS  is  the  third  study  in  the  series  ••New  Dimensions  In  Higher 
Education. ••  The  earlier  papers  are  entitled  Independent  Study 
and  Effectiveness  in  Teaching.  This  study  extends  its  predeces- 
sors by  reporting  the  extent  to  which  3xperimental  colleges  and 
programs  make  use  of  independent  study  and  new  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning.  In  addition,  it  concerns  itself  with  some  of 
the  implications  in  these  new  developments  for  the  administration 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  materials  used  in  preparing  the  paper  are  the  plans  for, 
and  the  reports  of,  experimental  colleges  and  programs  made  in 
the  last  2  years  which  are  on  file  in  the  Clearinghouse  of  Studies 
on  Higher  Education. 

As  with  earlier  studies  that  have  appeared  in  the  new  series, 
hypotheses  are  stated^-in  this  instance  in  what  amounts  to  a 
briefly  annotated  check  list.  The  items  are  presented  as  hypotheses 
to  encourage  the  reader  to  react  and  possibly  even  to  act.  By  these 
and  other  devices  (see  inside  back  cover)  it  is  hoped  that  a  more 
substantial  body  of  information  can  be  assembled  and  better 
hypotheses  developed. 


Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr. 
Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  ATTRIBUTES  of  experimental  programs  reported  in  this 
study  are  not  just  those  o*  experimental  colleges,  so  called,  but 
include  programs  and  projects  of  colleges  not  usually  thought  of 
as  '•experimental/'  Other  features  may  once  have  been  thought 
of  as  experimental  but  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  such 
because  they  have  become  established  practices,  at  least  on  the 
campuses  where  they  were  instituted. 

No  institution  is  identified  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  because  the 
primary  concern  of  th*  study  is  with  a  pattern  of  experimentation 
that  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  any  one  institution  has 
attempted  or,  perhaps,  contemplated*  To  suggest  the  need  for 
action  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of  the  experimentation  under- 
way, or  proposed,  are  identified  as  working  hypothesise  The  hy- 
pothesis has  the  further  advantage  that  it  sums  up  and  evaluates 
and  hence  advances  research.  While  some  elaboration  of  the 
hypotheses  is  provided,  they  are  not  '^defended*'  (1)  because  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  paper  to  advance  any  particular  philosophy 
or  program  and  (2)  because  the  paper  must  be  kept  short  if  it  is 
to  provide  a  synoptic  view  of  the  problem  and  is  to  be  read  to  the 
end.  Whether  readers  concur  in  or  violently  reject  an  hypothesis 
is  unimportant.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  react  and  that 
their  reactions  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  bearing  of  one 
factor  on  other  factors  and  presumably  on  all. 

While  some  factors  have  undoubtedly  been  overlooked  and  some 
may  receive  too  much,  others  too  little,  attention,  a  start  at  least 
is  made  in  assembling  and  weighing  them.  Through  reader  reaction 
it  is  hoped  that  more  of  the  factors  can  be  identified  and  better 
estimates  made  of  the  direction  the  experimentation  is  taking.  It  in 
even  possible  that  some  indication  may  be  gotten  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  college  faculties  and  administrators  to  experiment. 

Although  little  more  than  a  check  list,  this  statement  has  been 
long  in  preparation  (since  May  1958),  It  is  a  digest  of  a  great 
many  pages  of  correspondence  that  the  Clearinghouse  of  Studies 
on  Higher  Education  has  had  with  institutions  interested  in  ex- 
perimental colleges  and  programs. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  of  late  in  experimental  col- 
leges,^   The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  Some  college  faculties  and 


1  Austin,  Bard,  Goddard.  Hofstra,  The 
University  of  N^ssachuscn.  ),  Michigan 


^rborn.  The  University  of  South  norida.  Wayr.w-  state  v-  versity's  Moniieth  ColIeRe.  and 
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administrators*,  loukinu  realistically  at  the  problems  they  face, 
have  concluded  thafthe  reforms  called  for  do  not  have  much  chance 
in  an  established  college.  Otheracademicians  have  read  the  recom* 
mendations  of  committees,  some  national,  some  local,  and  have 
noted  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  ^ond,  or  even  respectable, ideas 
as  to  what  needs  to  be  done.  When,  however,  these  same  acade- 
micians  look  about  for  institutions  which  have  put  these  recom- 
mendations into  practice,  they  discover  that  they  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  that  even  those  which  have  done  something  have,  by 
and  large,  only  ••picked''  at  ttie  problem.  This  is  unfortunate 
because  whole  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  partial  approaches 
to  them.  The  experimental  college  is  one  way,  and  perhaps  the 
most  practical  way,  in  which  colleges  and  universities  can  •♦do 
what  they  must,''*  and  all  that  they  must,  if  they  are  to  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  patterns  of  higher  education.  There  is, 
apparently,  no  easy  way  to  resolve  the  basic  problems  facing 
higher  education. 

Of  the  many  eminent  educators  who  have  spoken  out  about  the 
need  for  experimentation,  and  on  a  broad  front,  the  following  is  a 
representative  sample:  Chancellor  Litchfield's'  estimate  is  that 
colleges  and  universities  have  become  so  complex  and  disparate 
that  they  have  lost  their  organic  sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 
Ordway  Tead,*  reactin|,»  to  the  prospectus  of  New  College,  sees 
experiments  such  as  this  as  the  best  hope  of  the  liberal  arts 
college,  if  not  of  higher  education.  Clarence  Faust  sums  up: 
••[This  is]  a  time  when  testing  of  new  concepts  and  methods  to 
improve  the  quality  and  managemetit  of  higher  education  is  of 
profound  national  importance."  Since  this  testing,  on  the  scale  in 
which  it  has  to  be  done,  requires  something  *'ery  like  an  experi- 
mental college,  it  behooves  us  to  see  what  is  comprehended  in 
such  experiments. 

In  this  compilation  the  several  aspects  of  experimental  colleges 
and  programs  are  taken  up  item  by  item,  using  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  identify  them.  While  Q  is  the  last  letter  employed,  the 
list  is  this  short  only  because  so  many  subordinate  problems  are 
treated  under  A.  Were  this  category  broken  down,  the  whole 
alphabet  would  have  to  be  used  and  used  more  than  oace. 

The  first  items  deal  with  independent  study  (A.  I.,  pp.  3-6)  and 
learning  theory  (A.  XL,  pp.  6-3).  These  items,  introduced  wHh  an 
hypothesis,  are  developed  at  .reater  length  than  the  ^vhers 
because  they  are  the  ones  which  are  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion. 

*  A  dcfimtion  of  freedom.  Murtnucr  Adit- r.  ,  .  ,,r.  i. 

'"The  t'niversity:   Om>«cnes  or  Owmc  Whole''"  hv  f.dward  H.  I.iichfirld.  AA^P  "^i!**!^!* 
Sept,  pp,  372.7  4, 

*"A  Ten-Year  Lix^k  Ahead  at  the  Liberal  Arts( iolleae/*  bv  Orriway  Tead,  tdiK-aiiona!  Rec^^^^^^ 
-tO(l'.)'^O),  PP.  22>i-.i»;. 

^••The  Montieih  Flaii."  by  rlareme  M.  Taust,  Mi^ntieth  ^.olleue,  r^  v*. 
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^*  1!^^^^^^^'  OHperimental  coUe|;e  exploit  what  has  been  learned 
?tudy  in  particula r.an^  abbui  lea VninBlh  geiieran 


1 ,   About    Indopendent  Study » « 
pendent  atudy'  suggestH: 


•The  r«}Search  upon  inde* 


(I)  That  Huch  progratna  designed  lor  more  atudenta^ 
uot  juet  for  the  giCted  and  not  just  for  upperclaesment 

U)  X^A^  -^^J?y  .iny9}VJ5..J[5HJ?»--.!?y.?.?^  most  of  the  student *8 
^.^l^?.*..  *L  H*^r^^4  to  this  type  o^^^  • 

(3)  That  in  H'^^.^.^BTA^H.^^®  f^^l^g.^? 
developed  in  comtnon  preiscribeQ  Vlected Tiberaiarfs 

curricula  or  in  g ene ral  education  pro^ ram s» 

H)  I'ML  the  methods  employed  be  those  of  sustained 
inquiry;/  of  vSoc ratio*  or  problem*  methods^ 

Ih.^.^  J ' .\^,gjl'l^Ag£gc f  ^8 ta blished  pr act ic e s 
?mch as  the  lecture»  the  laboratoryr  an"d  j^^^  discussion  be 
a^ommod^^^ 

rnethods  to  the  purposes  of  sue h  study* 

(6)  That  reliance  on  single  instruments  such  as  student 
reading  alone  ^r  special  projects  or  "these  js  be  avoided/ 

(7)  That  some  combination  of  the  methods  employed  in 
independent  study  (and  honors  programs  and  some  infusion  of 
the  lecture,  conference,  and  laboratory  "m^^  reported  in 
footnotes  6  and  7,'  bV  employed, 

*  Independent  Study,  New  Dmiensioiis  m  Higher  Educatinni  Number  I,  Office  of  Educattoti 
(In  press), 

'"Inquiry  into  Inquiry*'  by  Winslow  R.  1  latch.  Iniprovln^  College  and  University  Teacjiing, 
5unmier  h^^l^  pp.  fi0-f»3, 

•*'  nic  SoorAtlr  Methc*  in  Modern  Dress*'  by  Winslow  R,  Hatch,  Improviim  College  and  Uni* 
versity  Teaching,  autumn  1957,  pp,  93-99. 

'  Effectiveness  in  Teachin)(,  New  Dimensions  in  MlKher  Cdncationi  Nun^ber  2«  II,  S.  Office  of 
Education  (in  press), 

^""•nie  Context  of  independent  Study/*  Chapter  V!,  [ndependcnt  Study,  New  Dimensions  in 
HiUher  Lducation,  Number  1. 

"  Aniioch,  Obcrlin,  Carleton,  Dnke,  Washnwton  State  University,  and  the  Itniversity  of  Michigan. 

^  "feneration  of  creatness- -Hie  idea  of  a  University  inthe  Ajieof  Science,**  The  Ninth  Annual 
Arthur  Delion  l.ittle  Mennirial  Lecture,  Massachusetts  Institute  iif  TechnolORy,  by  Edwin  W»  Land, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  May  27»  I'JST, 
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(B)  That  independent  study  for  independent  study*a  iiake» 
while  genervUy^field  to  be  deiirable»l^^s^ 

(9)  That,  to.  support  and  make  proper  accomn  odationt 
C? <  independent  study,  provision  be  madelfor ; 

( a )  Ea rly  ©nt ranc e  into  e  and  into  those  pro> 
1^  rams  of  students  who  ha v^^ 

(b)  Entrance  with  advanced  standing  for  these  stu« 

PJa?®?5£D^  and  advancement  in  college  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrateTachrevementt 

(d)  Graduation  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  achieve*' 
ment*-rather  than  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  prescribed  number  of 

KoiLr^i  an^^^^  -  - 

The  number  of  institutions  providing  for  some  form  of  advanced 
placement  (and  early  entrance)  is  increasing  dramatically.  The 
number  of  students  applying  for  and  i*^)ceiving  credit  toward  ad- 
vanced  placement  has  doubled  each  year  for  the  last  3  years  at 
those  institutions  which  have  the  largest  number  of  applicants. 
If  it  is  good  educational  practice  to  encourage  qualified  students 
to  enter  college  early  or  to  apply  for  advanced  placement --and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not --it  would  seem  equally  desirable 
to  advance  these  students  faster  throughout  their  college  careers 
and  to  graduate  them  sooner.  In  the  examination  program  outlined 
below  provision  is  made  routinely  for  this*  Earlier  entrance  of 
gifted  and  industrious  students  into  the  graduate  school  or  into 
the  world  of  affairs  would  seem  logical  and  desirable  because 
they  should  be  as  ready  for  these  experiences  as  they  weve  for  the 
earlier  ones. 

For  students  whose  learning  is  not  necessarily  faster  or  better 
but  different  (e.g^  students  who  study  abroad,  independently  or 
in  organi2sed  programs,  or  those  who  read  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  colleagues  during  vacations  or  in  lieu  of  class  or  continuous 
college  attendance,  or  those  who  exploit  the  learning  opportunities 
in  well*-cho8en  employments),  there  is  at  present  no  adequate 
machinery  for  measuring  their  educational  growth  and  ordering 
their  educational  experience  accordingly.  This  could  be  done 
routinely  in  the  kind  of  examinations  described  on  pages  5  and  6, 

If  the  research  (referred  to  in  footnote  14)  realizes  its  present 
promise,  it  should  be  possible  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
measure  the  personality  developm€*nt  of  their  studfrts  and  their 
real  intellectual  maturity  as  this  is  reflected  in  their  value  sys* 
tems  and  judgments. 

New  as  the  examination  scheme  considered  here  may  seem  for 
American  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  not  really  new.  At  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge  and  at  many  European  universities,  something 
very  like  it  has  been  employed  for  a  long,  long  time  apparently 
without  jeopardising  the  quality  of  the  education  provided. 
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If  It  were  piracticable  to  intttitute  some  nuch  system  in  the 
American  collegei  student'n  progress  in  college  and  his  gradua- 
tion from  it  could  be  determined,  at  least  in  part,  by  testa  related 
to  the  competencies  he  demonstrated  upon  matriculation.  If  the 
examinations  used  upon  the  first  generationof  students  were  made 
available  to  prospective  and  entering  students,  the  expectations 
of  the  college  could  be  made  clear  in  specific  terms.  Preparing 
such  examinations,  editing  and  adapting  them  from  year  to  year, 
would  also  force  an  institution  not  only  to  evaluate  its  purposes, 
policies,  and  practices  but  to  state  them  in  precise  terms. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  examinations  one  would  presumably 
start  where  a  beginning  has  already  been  made,  i.e.,  wi^h  the 
examinations  currently  offered  in  reputable  collegesi  including 
both  course  and  comprehensive  examinations,  from  the  freshman 
through  the  senior  year.  One  could  also  exploit  the  experience 
gained  in  writing  and  grading  College  Entrance  and  Graduate 
Record  Bxaminatlons." 

Once  enrolled  in  college,  a  student  could  present  himself  for 
any  examination  for  which  he  thought  he  was  prepared,  at  any 
time.  The  existence  of  such  testing  instruments  should  lessen 
the  need  of  examining  students  as  frequently  as  is  the  case  at 
present  and  would  substitute  examinations  prepared  in  part  by 
^^experts**  for  those  now  written  by  instructors  who  do  not,  for 
the  most  part,  pretend  to  have  any  great  competence  in  testing  or 
learning  theory  and  who  often  give  little  thought  to  the  basic 
purposes  (apart  from  **contenf  learning**)  of  higher  education. 
Since  it  has  b«en  estimated  that  course  examinations  use  up  some 
IS  to  20  percent  of  a  teacher *8  time  and  since  poorly  designed 
examinations  can  blunt  or  misdirect  learning,  experimentation 
with  examination;)  has  interesting  economic  as  well  as  educa* 
tional  implications. 

(10)  That  the  purposes  of  independent  study  and  of  the 
above  provisions  (9a,  b,  c,  and  d)  may  be  advanced  by  *'compre* 
hensive**  or  **field**  examinations  which  test  the  students*  real 
levels  of  achievement. 

The  degree  to  which  th««  faculty  and  the  administration  (i.e., 
the  College)  achieve  their  objectives,  might  also  be  determined 
if  these  instruments  were  designed  to  test  the  '^intangibles** 
which  are  a  part  of  learning  and  of  higher  education.  These 
^'intangibles**  are  often  stated  as  institutional  purposes  in 
college  charters*  on  university  seals*  in  catalogs  and  promo- 
tional literature,  and  receive  much  attention  in  public  utterances. 
These  purposes  are  variously  stated  as  the  ''pursuitof  excellence** 
or  of  **truth**  or  **knowledgei**  the  mastery  of  intellectual  and 
related  skills  such  as  '^unfettered,**  '^critical,**  or  "creative** 
thought;  the  inculcation  of  "democratic,**  "Christian,**  or 
"ethical**  values;  the  cultivation  of  the  ** well- rounded**  man  or 
of  ^'responsible**  or  **world**  citizenship;  or  the  development  of 
* 'leadership.**  The  extent  to  which  an  institution  meets  its  stated 
purposes --these  or  others- -is  quite  unknown  to  most  colleges 

ttCoUege  Entrance  £x«nUnation  Botid,  Frank  H.  Bowles,  Princeton*  New  Jersey. 
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and  universities,  and  institutions  are  apparently  content  to  leave 
it  this  way  because  no  very  strenuous  effort  is  currently  being 
made  to  deterniine  how  well  these  purposes  are  met* 

Instruments  which  measure  some  of  these  competencies  and 
qualities  have  been  developed«^  When^  and  if|  their  validity  is 
demonstrated,  these  tests  and  interviewing  techniques  could  be 
assembled  in  a  single  battery.  Were  such  a  battery  used  to 
reinforce  comprehensive  achievement  tests,  admission  to  college 
could  be  determined,  in  part,  by  the  atudent^s  performance  on 
these  tests* 

The  purposes  of  independent  study  are,  first»  to  encourage  in 
students  a  lively  appreciation  of,  and  some  competence  ini 
inquiry»  If  inquiry  is  made  a  goali  **problem  solving*'  methods 
are  good  insurance  that  critical  methods  will  be  used  by  both 
the  teacher  and  the  student  and  that  the  learning  will  not  be  by 
rote.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  thero  is  not  method  of  inquiry 
but  many  methods.  The  **be8t**  method  is  that  which  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  subject  and  is  best  suited  to  the  talents  of  the 
teacher  and  his  students.  A  second  but  important  objective  is  to 
realize  the  purposes  of  higher  education  which,  while  generally 
honored,  are  not  so  generally  practiced. 

While  the  experimental  and  the  experimentally  minded  college 
is  giving  independent  study  its  first  real  test  and  while  more 
effective  means  of  appraising  the  learning  of  students  may  now 
be  at  hand,  the  successful  use  of  this  method  and  of  these  instru- 
ments requires  a  curricular  and  pedagogical  context  that  reflects 
something  of  what  is  known  about  learning  theory. 

11.  About  Lea  rning .  -  -  The  research  on  learnin^'  and  its 
practice  (teaching) suggests: 

(I)  That  there  is  educational  advantage  in  common  or 
core  curricula.  When  all  students  take  *tRe  same  courses  in  the 
same  order»  teaching  is  more  efficient.  Learning  also  appears 
to  be  enhanced  because  when  a  common  body  of  information  is 
shared  by  stttdents  there  is  more  communication  between  students 
and  hence  more  learning  by  students.  While  extraneous  to  our 
argument,  if  not  to  the  decisions  of  administrators,  prescription 
is  economical  of  both  staff  time  and  space  in  that  the  size  of 
classes  can  be  predetermined  and  set  at  optimum  and,  if  neces* 
sary,  at  higher  levels. 


****Thc  Ptsstgc  Through  Oollcgc''  by  Mcrvln  B,  Frccdman,  iTit  Journal  of  Soda!  Issues,  Vol. 
XIU  No.  4»  1956,  pp.  13-28.  •*Basic  Traits  in  Intellectual  Performance"  by  J,  P,  Guilford. 
The  Second  (1957)  University  of  UUh  Research  Conference  in  the  Identification  of  Creative 
Scientific  Talent.  1958,  pp.  66-81.  ••Recent  Creativity  Studies  at  Educational  Testing  Service** 
by  John  R.  Mills.  The  Second  (1957)  University  of  Uuh  Research  Conference  in  the  Identifica- 
tion of  Creative  Sciemifictalent,  1958.  pp.  181-91.  ••A  Study  of  Diversity  in  Higher  Eduation'^ 
by  T.  R.  McConnelU  Donald  Brown,  Paul  Heist.  Harold  Webst  r«  et  a}.  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education,  1958,  University  of  California.  ••The  Identification  of  Creative  Scientific 
Talent^*  by  (:alvln  W.  Taylor.  1956*57.  University  of  Utah.  ••Impact  of  a  Women's  College  on 
Its  Students*'  by  Ncvltt  Sanford,  Mary  Conover  Mellon  Foundation,  1957,  Vassar  College, 

"Effectiveness  in  Teaching.  New  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education*  Number  2, 
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<2J  TJut.  the  qurricula  of  experimental  collefled  and 
^>.?..i>l««"i.bed  for  a  pirrVf  the  firirtwrblluf^U 

'In  the  'context'deVcribea'Trtfre,  the  individual  differences  ox 
students  as  to  interests,  ability,  and  industry  are  accommoiUted 
m  independent  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  independent  study  pro- 
vide* very  nearly  all  the  latitude  a  student  can  exploit.  Through 
independent  study  a  student  can  follow  his  interests  where  they 
lead  and  extend  his  knowledge  beyond  that  which  he  shares  with 
other  students.  Such  uncommon  ability  as  he  may  possess  can 
be  used  to  push  his  personal  inquiry  into  material  his  fellows 
may  not  roach.  For  students  of  unusual  ability  and  industry  such 
study  could  result  in  a  natural  type  of  ••acceleration.*'  Objective 
appraisal  of  the  student's  achievements  could,  of  course,  be 
made  through  the  use  of  the  comprehensive  or  field  examinations 
mentioned  earlier. 

(3)  That  the  more  sjmilar  the  methods  employed  from 

S91!^g^.J<LC5lur,8e^^  is  theTransfer  of  knoWiadRe:  

When  general  use  is  made  of  independent  study  there  is  much 
limilai  ity  in  the  methods  employed.  Since  the  methods  of  iuquiry 
employed  from  subject  to  subject  and  from  instructor  to  in- 
structor  differ,  there  need  be  no  ''strait -jacketing"  of  either 
ti»e  teacher  or  the  taught.  . 


(4)  T*^at  if  the  objectives  of  the  t*.aehAi.«  of  different 
cour8<>s_are  simUar  and  all  are  concerned  with  integration. 
tho  igteyelationships  between  courses  are  more  obvious  far 

st  tdents  and  the  ease  and  amount  of  their  learning  is  greater.  

Actually  the  integration  between  subjects  and  courses  can  be 
nushed  to  the  point  where  a  sfries  of  courses  becomes,  in  fact. 

qourse  of  study,  a  single  intei  related  whole.  When  this  happens 
aUivxdual  courses  become  8ub.issemblies  that  are  taught  sep- 
arately for  the  convenience  of  teachers,  students,  and  administra- 
tors. Finally,  courses  lackiag  a  common  rajson  d'etre  give  stu- 
dents little  direction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  to  which  each 
course    contributes  - -of    common    undergirding    theories  or 
postulatts,  that  are  being  examined.  The  organizationof  curricula 
into  discrete  courses  has  another  disadvantage  in  that  it  tends  to 
support  a  kind  of  academic  "featherbedding."  Given  a  course, 
hojrs  ol  credit,  sad  prerequisites,  there  is  an  understandable 
disposition  o».  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  expand  the  course  and  so 
justify  the  credits  and  himself.  He  tends  to  make  the  course  his 
own,  and  to  think  o:  its  content  and  credits  as  inviolate.  The 
highly    personal   nature  of  some  courses--the  mirror  of  the 
instnictor- -tends  to  separate  them  from  the  curricul-im  and  the 
teacher  from  his  colleagues.  Finally,  as  the  virtues  and  the 
demands  of  individual  courses  are  magniiied,  institutional  goals 
become   obscured.  The  disposition  in  experimental  programs 
and  coll'Sges  is  to:  «-    e  » 

(a)  Make_the  planning  of  all  courses,  general  »r.^ 
s^jBCxahzed,  a  collective  effort;  "~~  -— ^ 
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(b)  InaiBt  that  aepatdte  co.ur8eA!L«M9J««Aasli^^ 
each  courie  acquirinH  Vherebylan  aLddj^^^  i 

(c)  Change  the  credit  for  cpuriei  from  v«ai'SL^^ 
as  the.  reauirementr^f:  tW^ 

As  a  conseMuence  the  convention  ^,f"?"^*'!'^ 
and  the  concept  of  a  "faculty"  is  undergoing  a  subtle  but  im- 
;S;tant  change" In  designing  or  redesigning  the  ''-^^['j^^j'^^^^^^ 

concern  of  a  faculty  is  with,  first,  the  theore  ical  fabric  of  the 
subject  matters  to  be  taught.  Its  second  responsibility  is  to  frame 
the  problems  or  topics  whose  study  is  moat  likely  to  involve  the 
studSJts  in  the  examination  of  these  theories  or  Po«t«l*te«  an^ 
third,  to  examine  and  then  exploit  the  curricular  reaches  of  those 
theories  and  postulates.  The  resultant  synthesis  achieves  what 
is  conside.ed  to  be  the  most  sophisticated  kind  of  integration, 
••conceptual"  integration.  The  P'erequisitesof  fact  and  experience 
required  of  the  students  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account 
and  the  faculty  must  insist  that  problems  and  topics  be  stua^ed 
in  such  depth  that  the  student  achieves  a  ?*»^J"t  matter  mas  ery 
•no  less  thai;,  and  preferably  greater  than,  he  would  have  acquired 
in  conventional  curricula. 


B   That,  while  tne  academic  dean  must  be  sensitive  to  non- 

be  able  to  provide  academic  leader- 

-^■Ho  this  end  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  academic  and  the  nonacademic;  to  charge  the  dean  with  a 
clear  responsibility  for  the  former  and  to  provide  an  associate 
to    relieve   him  of  the  latter;  to  insist  that  the  dean  do  some 

'^^^The^mode^r"  American  college  and  university- -to  judge  from 
the  studies  made  and  reported  to  the  Clearinghouse --is  pre- 
occupied with  managerial  problems.  The  aspects  of  management 
receiving  most  attention  seem  to  be  those  concerned  not  so  much 
wi"  lelrning  as  with  ••publics"  and  ..things-.-with  donorc, 
legislators,  alumni:  with  cubic  and  square  footages;  with  plant 
and  efficiency  of  operations;  with  "units  of  productivity;  with 
credit  hours  and  ratios;  and  with  balance  sheets.  This  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  unfortunate. 

C.  That  the  faculty  accept  a  larger  responsibility  in  academic 

administration^.  ,      .    u  . 

— "wTi^^higher  education  is  thought  by  some  to  be  over- 
administered.  The  above  accommodation  increases  a  faculty  s 
••load'  but  it  is  clearly  one  antidote  for  over -administration. 
How  this  is  done  and  how  much  responsibility  a  faculty  can  or 
should  accept  differs  from  institution  to  institution. 
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^*  lh?X.^.PJ±.^  ie»8_de£artmen.alizatipn  in  these  college!* 
This  levelopment  may~takTlhe  lo?m  oFdiviVronai~orarea 
organization  or  the  faculty  may  be  organized  into  tc«m8  consist- 
ii^  of  those  currently  instructing  the  same  students.  Several 
d<^oiplines  are  characteristically  represented  '^n  these  teams. 
Their  size  is  determined  by  manageability.  The  administration 
04  the  •  team*'  is  usually  rotated. 

The  reason  for  th  .8  is  the  very  general  recognition  that 
knowledge  is  being  accumulated  at  such  a  rate  that  a  unique 
conipetence  is  possible  only  in  a  relatively  narrow  field.  The 
need  for  the  specialist  to  at  3  the  implications  in  what  he  is  doing 
is,  however,  just  as  great  as  ever.  For  the  speciaiist  to  achieve 
perspective  by  intellectual  association  in  a  field  as  circumscribed 
as  a  department  is,  however,  becoming  a  poorer  and  potver 
expedient.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  more  promising  new  fields 
of  study  a?e  developing  on  the  borders  of  departmental  subject 
matters.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  th^tse  specialists  to  acquire 
lonie  knowledge  of  several  subjsct  matters  to  understand  the 
Kirders  they  are  ex^iloring.  The  department  has,  accordingly, 
become  something  of  an  anachronism.  Another  consequence  of 
departmental  organization  is  that  special  departmental  interests 
become  for  some  synonymous  with  the  institution's  best  interests. 
The  new  structure  is  usually  determined  by  the  objectives  of  the 
college  and  b/  tho  size  of  its  faculty.  A  feature  stressed  ib  the 
desirability  of  having  the  organization  reflect  the  actual  workittc 
contacts  of  faculty  members. 

E.  Th^t  provision  be  made  for  the  distribution  of  a  teacher's 
load  between  lower  and  upper  division  coursts.  between  general 
courses  and  specialized  or  professional  coursesTthat  each  in- 
structor be ^iven  an  opportunity  for  research. 

\  is  held  by  many  that  the  edge  of  a  faculty's  jcholarship 
ca'i  be  dulled  by  repetitive  assignment  to  either  lowar  or  upper 
division,  or  to  general  or  specialized  courses.  It  is  even  thought 
oy  some  that  general  or  lower  division  instruction  can  improve 
the  scholarship  of  a  faculty;  that  a  steady  diet  of  advanced  or 
specialized  in-truction  can  be  stultifying. 

Since  the  spncialist  hao  neither  the  competence  nor  the  time 
to  do  research  in  all  the  fields  that  impinge  on  his  specialty, 
the  or'y  practical  solution  for  him,  if  he  is  to  see  his  work  in 
perspective,  is  to  make  the  time  he  spends  teaching  work  for 
him,  by  teaching  outside  of  his  specialty  without,  of  course, 
straying  so  far  that  he  cannot  bring  his  scholarship  to  bear.  It 
is  thought  that  specialists  can  profit,  even  as  apecialists,  by  teach- 
ing in  introductory  courses.  This  is  a  new  application  of  au  old 
aphorism --that  teaching  instructs  the  teacher. 

l  ea-oMng  that  does  not  involve  some  research  is  a  poor  kind 
of  teaching  and  research  that  does  not  ha'-e  some  relevance  to 
teaching  may  be  inappropriate  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

^'  I.'iat._the  salaries  of  experimental  faculties  should  reflect 
thelm^j^ovejT^  they  are  atle  to  work.  " — 

Since  ga<ns  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  student  learning  have 
to  be  demonstrated  before  any  monetary  balance  she  jt  is  struck 
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off.  irresponsible  experHnuntation  is  UibCovirawed.  A  good  many 
pedagogical  and  curricular  innovations  h^we  proven  to  fi^"0 
as  and  potentially  better  than  those  employed  atpre.<.ent.  By  some 
fortunate  turn  of  fate  they  have  also  proven  to  he^  more  economical 
of  t^me  and  space."  It  is  this  experience  that  encourages  the 
hope  that  faculties  can  improve  their  teaching  and  their  salavies 
at  the  same  time.  Whil  '  there  are  obvious  dangers  in  •  buying 
a  faculty's  participation  in  an  experimental  program -  -or  any 
program  -it  is  also  obvious  that  teachers  ar  ..-en  -.nd  wornen 
before  they  are  selfless  educator!,.  But  basic,  ly  whc :  appears 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  personal  interests  of  teachers  is  actually 
an  ethical  challenge,  for  it  invites  them  to  help,  as  they  can, 
to  provide  those  salaries  without  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
improve  the  status  and  hence  the  effectiveness  of  higher  educa- 

^^^"while  the  motivation  of  experimental  faculties  is  their  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  better  way  to  educate  than  that  provided 
in  conventional  programs,  none  are  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
their  colleges  or  programs,  must  be  economically  operated. 
Actually,  the  experimental  college  may  make  a  notable  rontribu- 
tion  to  the  economics  of  higher  education  by  detnonstratuig  that  a 
better  education  can  be  provided  for  the  same  or  even  for  less 
money  than  traditional  methods  demand.  These  faculties  may 
even  come  up  with  a  more  satisfactory  unit  than  credit  hours  by 
which  the  productivity  of  higher  education  can  be  measured. 

G   That  the  budgets  provided  experinieiital_co^Ue£ej_and.  oro^ 

grams  "¥e"~^^ii;^_Lablelo;  thpil^^^^ 
graduate Tnsritutions  with  tradition 

~SiHce'~the"TacuU"ies  "in  "experimental  programs  tend  to  be 
"stockholders  in  the  corporation,"  sharing  in  the  educational 
profits  realized  through  their  collective  efforts,  a  good  deal 
of  the  unessential  educational  trappings  are  likely  to  be  sloughed 
off.  With  the  ••essentials,"  however,  there  is  no  disposition  to 
compromise. 

H.  That_  n^jlistinotj.9n.  bejn^ade  in  cxperimenUl  faculties_as 

to  academic  rank.  .  •     j  i  

 f^~the"^xtTn"t  status  in  a  college  or  university  is  acquired  by 

r-ason  of  rank,  to  t  lis  extent  it  likely  to  be  used  irrespon- 
siblv--in  power  politics,  for  example.  Sometimes  rank  is  used 
to  support  authority --this  despite  the  fact  that  authority  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  intellectual  persuasion. 
The  above  device  simplv  recognii^es  what  should  be  apparent  m  an 
intellectual  community,  namely,  that  rank  or  title  has  no  intrinsic 
worth  By  detaching  considerations  of  rank  from  those  of  salary, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  academician's  interest  in  rank,  and  m  the 
problems  it  c  reates,  can  be  attenuated. 

~  I*l?efrre7ce  made  t-  indepe-ident  study,  some  Applications  -f  television,  early  entra.K:e  and 
advan  ^  pTceu'cnt  f  provuled  \l.e  stude.u  .s  pernutted  to  ,rad»aic  s>H..er).  aiu  to  „,e  finding, 
.hat  while  chT^ue  ,s  ,i  factor  n,  «.«d  .e.Kl,u.«  and  -eannns  u  is  .H.t  the  .nt.cal  factor,  i.e..  .t 
is  not  as  critical  as  the  Muahiy  of  the  teuchlnaand  learnmn. 
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I,  That  meniberti  of  ihvHG  faculties  be  fi'ven^ tenure  fqr_au 

The  concern  of  a  faculty  for  security 
to  contemplate,  (Studies  on  the  conditions  of  r^^achers*  employ* 
ment  usuaMy  labor  under  the  handicap  that  they  must  include 
security  and  treat  it  as  a  desirable  attribute.)  Nor  is  the  disposi* 
tion  of  administrators  to  postpone  the  granting  of  tenure  always 
seemly.  Certainly  it  is  not  flattering  if  their  reticence  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  they  made  poor  appointments.  The  above 
is  a  middle  ground  between  faculty  and  administrative  irrespon* 
sibility, 

J •  Til?!      jy}9J^ ^.f  ^?  ?1  )^l\«.1^9^1ty  be  released  on  a  staggered 

and  that  salaries  be 

"^^i^itii^^lfi  at  Ah  e  beg  inn  terni  "taking  into  account  all 

tKe  factors  Ihvofved, 

K,  That   sabbati^^^^  be  provided  each  fourth  year  {or 

^^etween  Jerny  these  leaves  to  be  earned  by  teaching  three 
s?n?5-S t e  r s^  per  year. 

As  regards  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  annual  reviews  and  the  employment 
of  elaborate,  time-consuming  and  hence  expensive  merit  sys- 
tems for  determining  the  qualifications  of  individual  faculty 
members  for  advancement  in  rank,  for  granting  of  tenure,  for 
salary  increments,  and  for  sabbaticals  could,  it  is  hoped,  be 
obviated,  in  part,  if  this  were  done  but  once  every  3  years  and 
if  the  criteria  employed  were,  very  largely,  the  achievements 
made  by  a  teacher's  students.  This  information  would  be  routinely 
available  in  the  record  made  by  an  instructor's  students  if 
colleges  employed  comprehensive  or  field  exam^.nations  of  the 
sort  described  in  A,  I,  10  (pp,  5  and  6)* 

/analyses  of  the  workloads  of  academic  deans  and  department 
chairmen  show  that  a  great  deal  of  their  time  is  given  to  per- 
sonnel administration.  In  the  evaluation  of  teaching  effectiveness 
some  administrators,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  objectivity, 
involve  both  students  and  faculty  in  the  development  of  ratings. 
While  inquiries  made  of  the  Clearinghouse  indicate  that  there  is 
much  interest  in  student  and  faculty  evaluation,  educators  are 
still  looking  for  better  and  less  onerous  ways  of  recognizing, 
rewarding,  and  hence  encouraging  better  teaching, Shortof  across- 
the-board  raises,  which  have  their  defenders,  and  make  but 
limited  demands  upon  an  administratwr'3  courage  and  time,  there 
may  be  some  such  middle  ground  as  the  one  described  here.  In 
this  system  advantage  is  taken  of  student  ev  aluation  but  it  is 
come  by  unobtrusively,  A  critical  assumption  in  this  plan  is  that 
the  examinations  used  measure  the  quality  of  the  teaching  to 
which  the  Jtudents  are  exposed.  The  likelihood  of  student  abuse 
of  the  system  is  small,  for  the  only  way  students  can  help  a 
professor  to  ''advancement  and  pay*'  is  to  do  well  on 
their  examinations  and  the  only  way  they  can  hurt  him  is  to  do 
badly,  which  is  something  they  are  not  likely  to  do  inten- 
tionally. 
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I,,  That  the  detc^rmlnation  of  teaching  load,  under  the  condi- 
tione  outlined  in  (par>  l')^  can  be  largeiv  left  to  the  individual 
iniiructor. 

If  the  teaching  nriethod  used  is  independent  study,  one  can 
afford  to  employ  a  prescribed  curriculum.  In  this  event  the 
student -teacher  ratios  can  be  settled  upon  in  advancet  This 
arrangement  does  not  force  an  administration  to  wrestle  with  the 
••imponderables'*  which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
determining  what  constitutes  a  desirable  teaching  load.  Since 
salaries  under  the  system  described  (pp.  9-10)  are,  in  part,  deter- 
mined by  the  achievements  of  a  teacher*s  students,  such  a  faculty 
is  not  likely  to  shirk  its  teaching. 

M.  That  the  college  operate  on  a  three  semester  (term)  basis, 
each  term  lo  Te  of  ^?Al!^^f^.^yf(?^^  duration^  separated  by  three 
li^  to  24'*daY  vacation -reading  perioHs. 

This  arrangement  permits  an  increase  in  teachers*  salaries 
of  33  percent  on  an  eleven-month  basis  and  enables  students  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  education  in  3  calendar  years  or 
less. 

In  u  society  where  16  to  20  or  more  years  are  spent  prepar- 
ing professional  people  for  their  careers,  reducing  the  annount 
of  time  spent  in  preparation  increases  the  span  of  a  professional 
peraon^s  usefulness.  Other  experiments  with  acceleration  hold 
out  the  hope  that  something  can  be  done  about  this  problem. 

N.  That  the  sanie  opportunities  for  research  and  professional 
development ^e  provided  to  all  instructors  regardless  of  age, 
rank,  and  tenure. 

The  practice  of  providing  full  professors  with  more  time  for 
research  than  assistant  professors  has  presumably  come  about 
because  full  professors  have  had  more  time  to  justify  their  case 
for  this  form  of  recognition.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  justify 
the  implicit  assumption  that  the  research  of  junior  professors  is, 
in  and  of  itself,  less  good  because  they  are  younger.  In  terms  of 
their  teaching  function,  the  inference  in  present  practice  is  that 
the  junior  professor  is  more  effective  than  the  senior  professor 
and  can  be  less  readily  spared, 

O,  That  to  the  extent  it_applied  to  institutions  offering  experi- 
JP!!9fi^^5i^  there  be  no  punitive  out-of^ate  tuition  fees; 
fhat'^national  Irepresentation  be  encouraged  in  public  and  private 
colleges;  that  no  _e  1  abor ate  institutional  scholarship  program 
Se  used  to  encourage  students  to  enroll  in  a  given  institution  but 
^^^^  all  institutions  let  their  case  rest  on  the  quality  of  their 
prog^ram\ 

While  obeisance  is  made  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
in  this  country,  some  institutions  of  higher  education  unwittingly 
perhaps,  but  quite  effectively,  limit  this  opportunity.  Out -of -State 
tuition  is  a  case  in  point.  Where  the  choice  for  an  in -State  student 
is  between  the  State  university  or  other  publicly  supported 
college  whose  tuition  fees  are  relatively  low  and  comparable 
schools   in  other  States  whose  fees  are  two  or  three  times  as 
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greatt  he  often  elects  to  to  the  State  university  oi  in*State 
college*  Since  lev/  States  can  provide  the  best  educational 
experience  in  all  fields  of  hunnan  endeavor^  the  good  student, 
whose  grades  would  permit  him  to  go  elsewhere  but  are  not  so 
outstanding  as  to  win*  him  a  scholarshipi  goes  to  a  school  less 
good  for  him  (and  less  good  for  the  State  and  the  Nation).  Since 
*  it  is  often  the  specialized  training  which  a  State  is  unable  to 
provide,  or  provides  less  well,  which  that  State  needs  most 
critically,  it  is  in  its  best  interest  to  consult  with  other  States, 
and  preferably  all  States,  and  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  of  the  students  living  within  its  boundaries*  An  odd  twist  is 
given  this  problem  by  the  fact  that  while  some  institutions  dis* 
courage  out  **of •State  students,  others  spend  millions  trying  to 
attract  them* 

P»  That  vork*study  options  be  provided  in  experimental 
programs  and  colleges. 

Work*study  is  an  effective  educational  device.  As  a  way  to 
finance  one's  education  its  pay **as*you-go  principle  has  an  ad« 
vantage  not  found  in  loan  programs,  namely,  that  it  does  not 
saddle  undergraduate  students --and  particularly  the  more 
successful  ones  ••with  debts  that  discourage  advanced  study* 

Q.  That  the  plant  of  experimental  colleges  and  programs  be 
developed  around  a  large  library**8tudent  union  building  where 
provision  is  made  for  many  double  •duty  conference  rooms,  some 
large  lecture  rooms,  complete  with  audiovisual  equipment,  large 
laboratories  for  class  use  and  desk  space  for  individual  student 
use«  A  desirable  arrangement  is  to  have  the  staff  officed  in  this 
building  and  to  provide  many  student  carrels* 

While  the  library  is  typically  described  as  the  heart  of  the 
campus  it  is  often  more  like  its  liver  for  it  is  often  a  large 
structure  whose  significance  lies  in  the  potential  it  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  release.  What  is  proposed  here  is  that  the  libi  ry 
be  made  the  heart  of  the  academic  enterprise,  in  fact,  and  that 
it  be  made  to  deliver  some^Iung  like  its  full  potential.  The  student 
union  may  seem  to  be  ar  unlikely  place  for  scholarship.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true  it  has  departed  from  an  ancient  university 
tradition. 


CONCLUSION 

Not  all  of  the  experimentation  done,  or  all  that  which  needs  to 
be  done,  has  been  identified  in  this  piece.  The  intent  of  the  paper 
is  to  suggest  the  kind  of  experiments  that  are  being  made,  or 
might  be  made,  by  an  experimental  college  or  in  experimental 
programs.  The  factors  identified  represent  some  of  the  factors 
that  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  such  experimentation  is  to  take  into 
account  the  many  variables,  some  of  which  are  critical. 

^  u  &  QOvCRNMCNr  pRiNTiNO  omcc  o~2ta*7n 
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FOREWORD 


ipxcELLENCB  or  quality  in  edu-vation  has  received  and  is 
^  receiving  much  attention.  It  lies  very  close  to  the  na- 
tional interest;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  should  be  identified  with  this  effort.  A  substan- 
tial contribution  has  been  made  by  the  Office  in  its  New 
Dimensions  in  Higher  Education  series.  While  only  one  of 
the  first  H  studies  had  quality  in  its  title  (No.  7,  Queat  for 
Quality) ^  all  were  concerned  with  developments  that  en- 
hance it.  Two  subsequent  numbers,  already  in  manuscript, 
stress  the  examination  of  certain  critical  aspects  of  quality. 
One  describes  ways  in  which  urdergraduate  colleges  have 
improved  their  programs.  The  other  pinpoints  the  essence 
of  the  problem:  How  does  one  improve  learning  and 
teaching? 

This  study  examines  what  seem  to  be  critical  problems: 
What,  speoifioiilly,  are  the  criteria  of  quality?  What,  ex- 
plicitly, do  we  propose  to  improve?  How  does  one  best 
bring  about  this  improvement?  How  does  one  best  serve 
those  who  would  like  to  act  but  do  not  know  how  or  to  what 
purpose? 

In  this  regard,  the  Office  can  be  helpful.  In  its  Clear- 
inghouse of  Studies  on  Higher  Education  is  a  wealth  of 
studies  whose  import  for  the  problems  before  us  can  be  ex- 
amined quickly  and  judiciously. 

The  early  drafts  of  this  manuscript  were  in  considerable 
demand,  for  the  subject  was  timely  and  discussion  of  it  so 
needed.  They  were  even  used  as  background  material  for 
several  conferences.  The  final  manuscript  has  benefited,  in 
that  such  audiences  helped  to  shape  it.  We  trust  that  read- 
ers will  continue  to  shape  the  study  by  volunteering  data,  by 
pointing  out  shortcomings,  and  by  suggesting  future  action. 

Editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  manu- 
script was  provided  by  Alice  L.  Richards  of  the  Office  of 
Education  staff. 

R.  Orin  Cornett 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Educaiion 

Harolu  a.  Haswell,  Director 
Highe,^  Education  Programs  Branch 
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I.  The  Problem  of  Standards 


Tn  PONMRiNa  the  problems  of  quality  one  needs  to  know  what  re- 
search  and  experimentation  have  been  done.  In  examining  this 
research  one  should  weigh  each  bit  of  evidence  and  fit  if  into  a  com- 
posite whole,  a  whole  that  reflects  the  emerging  shape  of  higher 
education.  This  is  what  the  New  Dimensions  series  has  attempted 
to  do.  This  publication  reflects  the  perspective  of  the  series  and 
hopefully  builds  upon  it.  When  one  studies  the  problems  of  quality  in 
this  way,  he  discovers  that  the  attack  upon  quality  has  been  slowed 
because  first  things  simply  have  not  always  been  put  first.  These 
first  things  appear  to  be:  (1)  The  desirability  of  defining  quality  aa 
explicitly  as  possible  and  of  developing  a  priority  of  importance  and 
of  need  with  regard  to  these  elements}  and  (2)  the  need  to  act  in 
accordance  with  these  priorities. 

In  support  of  such  a  program,  the  need  is  for  information  and  for 
discipHne. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  be  complete  or  definitive.  Bather, 
wherever  possible,  the  procedure  is  to  refer  the  reader  to  recent  re- 
views and  to  suggest  the  kinds  of  information  that  are  available.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  lose  the  reader  in  detail  and  to  distract  him 
from  the  business  at  hand,  namely,  the  examination  of  a  thesia  The 
word  "information"  is  deliberately  used  in  this  statement  because  not 
all  of  the  supporting  data  are  evidence  in  the  sense  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  research.  Some  of  the  information  is  itself  experiential 
rather  than  experimental  in  origin. 

Similarly,  the  standards  derived  from  this  information  do  not 
represent  all  that  might  be  adduced.  They  are  but  9<me  of  the  stand- 
ards and  are  limited  to  those  applicable  to  undergraduate  colleges 
and  to  those  that  can  b^a  distilled  out  of  the  literature  identified  in  a 
later  .section.*  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  these  standards  are 
thought  of  as  hypotheses.  It  is  hoped  that  they  may  become  -working 
hypotheses— hypotheses  based  on  a  substantial  body  of  information. 
Finally,  these  standards  should  not  be  thought  of  as  constituting  for- 
mul  as  that  supply  neat  or  pat  answers,  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate. 

» See  secUon  III. 
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2  WHAT  STANDARDS  DO  WE  RAISE? 

A  smprisiiijr  thinp  about  tho  standurds— at  lenst  surprising  to  the 
!uui>«>i--  is  tlial  I  hey  inv  iippiirently  as  applioiiblt*  to  one  institution 
us  to  anotluT,  iuhI  to  oiu»  stmlent  us  to  another,  provided,  of  course, 
thut  the  «'otK-ern  of  the  institution  or  of  tlie  student  is  for  higher 
education.  When  tlie  hopes  of  institutions  and  individuals  can  be 
fullilhul  bv  connnon  purposes,  tlie  institution,  tlie  individual,  and  the 
goncrul  welfare  are  happily  joined.  When  common  aspirations  sup- 
plant individual  accommodations,  the  problem  also  becomes  more 
nianajjt'able. 

Several  publics  have  shown  an  in'erest  in  these  standards:  prospec- 
tive colU'jre  students  and  their  pnents:  high  school  teachers  and 
counselors:  college  teachers  and  administrators:  State,  regional,  and 
national  nssoeiations  and  agencies:  legislators;  alumni;  and  donors. 
Kveii  tlie  general  public  citn  be  piesumed  to  be  interested.  There  is  a 
irrowing  apprei-iation  tluit  the  quality  of  higher  education  lies  close 
to  the  public  welfare.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  liigher  education ;  on  the  other,  a  growing  number  of  ques- 
tions ate  being  asked  about  what  constitutes  quality.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  finding  specific  information  to  answer  these  questions,  what 
pusses  lis  proper  concern  for  excellence  in  one  institutioti  might  be 
cotisi<lere(l  only  a  pursuit  of  mediocrity  in  another  with  higher  basic 
staiulurds.  ,  , 

Although  no  "neat"  answers  are  supplied  in  this  publication,  and 
complete  answers  are  not  attempted,  any  reader  interested  enough  to 
study  tiie  reports  to  which  references  are  made  will  find  that  more 
data'exist  an<l  are  available  than  he  may  have  realized,  and  that  much 
of  its  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  to  the  real  issues.  By  making 
his  own  inquiries,  the  reader  can  get  considerable  data  on  the  schools 
in  which  he  is  particularly  interested.  While  collective  efforts  may 
he  iio(ess:u-\  to  get  some  of  the  information  required,  this  poses  no 
insurinoujit"al)le  problem  to  those  who  want  it  badly  enough  to  organize 
their  puisiiit.  The  standards  suggested  here,  while  applicable  to 
"liigh  ijrnductivity'"*  institutions,  are  perhaps  even  more  useful  and 
relevant  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  offerings  at  the  less  productive 
ones. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  ap- 
proach of  this  study  that  loads  tlie  analysis  in  favor  of  colleges  with 
selected  student  bodies.  The  less  selective  institution  can  be  as  effec- 
tive as  the  selective  one,  for  example,  if  it  will  stop  "telling"  its  stu- 
dents and  improve  its  "teaching"  and  the  student's  learning.  Ac- 
tually, the  less  selective  the  college  is,  the  more  the  institution  needs  to 


»Sc<-  ••It.i<'«-.tlfiiirp«ff  OrlKlns"  refarppceB.  fiectlon  III. 
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do  this.  The  saiue  would  appear  to  he  true  of  the  rest  of  the  staiul- 
ards.  As  a  nmtter  of  faet,  the  inor\  ati  institution  has  heeii  under- 
rated, the  more  it  should  find  these  standiu-ds  nttrnctive,  because  they 
introduce  a  corrective  fuctor.  lu  sum,  they  help  poor  but  deserving 
ijistitutions  improve  their  relative  position. 

The  mensin-e  of  what  a  college  does  for  its  students  is  retiwted  not 
so  much  in  what  it  does  for  its  best  students  as  in  what  it  does  for  the 
whole  range  of  students,  from  jrood  to  poor.  Brilliant  students  often 
seem  to  make  their  mark  in  college  and  in  tlie  world  in  spite  of  their 
training.  This  is  much  less  tnie  of  poorer  students,  or  of  good  but 
poorly  trained  students.  Disadvantaged  students  are  the  supreme 
challenp,  and  an  institution  that  succeeds  here  has  proved  its  case. 
Accordingly,  colleges  should  know,  and  prospective  students  should 
know,  what  institutions  are  able  to  do  not  just  for  part  but  for  all  of 
their  students. 

Although  few  of  the  standards  are  new— many  are  quite  old— it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  have  a  new  impact.  The  interest  of  prospective 
students  and  of  their  parents,  counselors,  and  high  school  teachers 
in  the  quality  of  collegiate  programs  seems  to  be  greater  tlian  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Legislators  are  showing  a  new  concern  for  the 
quality  of  the  colleges  they  support  and  sponsor.  The  same  is  true 
for  donors,  labor,  industry,  and  the  general  public— and  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  Society's  demands  are  also  greater  and  the  world  situa- 
tion is  more  critical.  Combined  with  the  new  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  higher  education,  enough  self-interest  would  appear  to  be  involved 
on  the  part  of  students,  teachers,  parents,  the  general  public,  and 
Government  to  encourage  the  hope  that  attention  may  at  last  be  given 
bona  fide  standards  of  quality  and  that  these  standards  may  have  an 
appeal  that  is  general  enough  to  sustain  the  present  quality  drive. 
Quality,  undefined  or  ill-defined,  can  result  in  raising  a  whole  set  of 
false  standards  and  in  diverting  both  our  attention  and  our  support 
to  them. 
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TiiKHE  HAS  BKEN  much  tulk  ulout  stuiidurds  aiid  about  raising  stand- 
ards in  American  schools  and  collejies.  Much  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  trhaf  these  standards  aie,  Louis  Benezet 
asks  whether  excelleiice  is  necessarily  manifested  in  "a  high  College 
Board  aptitude  score,  a  pattern  of  so  nmuy  course^i  in  prescribed  sub- 
jects, an  experience  in  a  private  school  that  specialized  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  admission  by  one  of  some  twenty-five*prestige*  colleges?  .  •  • 
If  that  impression  is  nuiking  headway— and  I  believe  it  is— then  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  our  search  for  •  •  .  Excellence,  .  .  .'^  * 

There  are  some  other  questions  that  also  need  asking.  How  helpful 
or  responsible  is  it — 

1.  To  endorse  greater  rigor  In  the  selection  of  prospective  teachers  without 
suggesting  what  Is  meant  by  rigor  or  quaUty  ? 

2.  To  endorse  guidance  without  Indicating  what  constitutes  good  counseling? 
a  To  recommend  greater  clarity  and  siwlflcity  with  regard  to  institutional 

and  program  objectives  without  indicating  what  some  of  these  specific 
objectives  are 'f 

4.  To  suggest  that  these  objectives,  still  quite  unidentified,  constitute  a 
desirable  rationale  for  a  schoors  admissions,  curriculum,  and  evaluation 
practices? 

5.  To  urge  upon  a  college  the  desirability  of  determining  what  It  considers  to 
be  the  qualities  desired  lu  teacliers  and,  hence,  the  quaHficatlons  of  teach- 
ers without  suggesting  what  at  least  some  of  these  qualities  and  qualifi- 
cations are? 

6.  To  recommend  an  examination  of  the  kinds  and  levels  of  tasks  required  of 
teachers  without  snggeKtin^f  what  they  should  be? 

7.  To  continue  to  talk  primarily  about  the  need  f(»r  more  teachers  when  the 
likelihood  Is  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  Improving  the  ways 
In  which  teachers  are  use<lV 

8.  To  urge  that  able  students  be  selected  without  detlnlng  what  is  meant  by 
an  **able  student"  and  without  Indicating  how  the  selection  will  be  made? 

The  questions  above  are  su^rgested  by  those  attending  numerous 
mieet.ingsof  national  committees  dealing  with  factilty  personnel  prob- 
lems and  policies.  Since  less  learned  and  less  educationally  sophisti- 


1  Louis  T.  Bene35Pt.  "The  Trouble  with  Excellence/'  Saturday  Review,  Education  Supple- 
ment, Oct.  21.  1961. 
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STANDARDS  OF  QUALITY  5 

cated  persons  thfti*  college  admin is^ratovs  and  teachers  are  likely  to 
insist  on  gmiter  quality  in  education  without  defining  it,  would  it 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  (hose  wlio  can  define  it  to  do  so? 

What  are  the  standards  by  which  good  teachers^  good  students,  and, 
henc8»  good  colleges  can  judge?  Discussed  here  are  21  <^tandards  of 
quality  derived  from  an  examination  of  niateriais  on  tile  in  the  Clear- 
inghouso  of  Studies  on  Higher  Education  and,  more  specificiiUy,  from 
the  literature  described  in  section  III. 


Standard  1 

Quality  may  be  indicated  by  a  college's  disposition  to  mu\e  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  acquisition  (acquiry)  and  the  examination 
{inquiry)  of  information.  It  is  inanifested  in  its  success  in  getting 
students  to  accept  a  larger  role  in  **acquir>''  and  in  getting  its 
/acuity  to  ma\e  "their  teaching  a  joint  **inq:iiry.'' 

There  is  much  evidence,  both  old  and  new,  for  ^-he  conclusion  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  acquisition  of  information  students  can  do  this 
better  without  the  pei-sonal  intercession  of  a  teacher.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement  is  described  later  in  this  report  and  the 
implications  of  this  research  fo;-  teachers  are  clear.  But  how,  practi- 
cally, is  a  student,  a  counselor,  or  a  parent  to  determine  which  col- 
leges understand  these  problems  and  are  doing  something  about  them? 
The  institutions  will  be  those  that : 

a.  Give  the  fewest  expository  lectures.  This  dues  not  mean  that  they  will 
eschew  lectures;  thoy  simply  will  avoid  as  much  exposition  as  possible 
In  favor  of  more  effi»ctlve  techniques.  The  number  of  students  Involved 
may  actually  be  lar«e,  Imt  the  approach  will  feature  Socratlc.  case,  or 
problem-oriented  presentations. 

fr.  Provide  laboratory  instruction  which  Is  experimental  or  problem- 
oriented. 

0.  Provide  for  group  conferences,  seminars,  colloqula,  and  the  like,  of  a 
Quality  and  number  that  fully  exploit  the  human  resources  of  the 
institution. 

rf.  Provide  examinations  that  are  appropriate  in  that  they  minimize  rote 
memorization  and  maximize  critical  thinking. 

The  condition  of  learning  met  in  a  and  h  above  is  that  learning 
will  increase  to  the  extent  that  students  are  able  fo  determine,  fre- 
quently and  in  detail,  just  how  well  they  are  doing. 

The  principle  of  learning  involved  in  c  is  that  ^'active  learning  is 
more  efficient  than  passive  learning.  .  .  .  Discussion  .  .  .  may  help 
develop  critical  thinking  because  students  do  the  thinking  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  check  their  thinking  against  others.  .  .  .  The 
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niosi  roininonly  iisi»d  dip^^ussion  method  is  probably  developmontiil 
tlisrussion  .  .  ,  iliivrtiul  to  n  diMiiiitt*  tftml  suoh  us  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, ,  .  .  Problem  solving;  is  iinpn)ved  when  the  di>:onssion  leader 
takfs  \\w  prohlen.  in  steps.  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  not  only  jjives  tiie  discus- 
sion tnore  toens  hut  also  helps  students  become  awnre  of  their 
projrress/' 

The  applicable  condition  of  learning  in  d  is  that  "if  we  base  our 
^Trades  on  memorization  of  details,  students  will  memorize  the 
text.  .  .  .  To  develop  an  interest  in  thinking  we  have  to  make  it 
satisfying.  .  .  ,  ICxperience  in  solving  problems  within  the  student's 
ken  is  essential.''  *^ 

Standard  2 

Slx^ality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  that  provide  adequate  Uam^ 
i  ig  resources  materials  and  with  students  that  use  them. 

Theoref  these  purposes  are  served  by  the  library,  but  in  many 
instances  the  library  is  a  repository  of  books  only.  It  is  often  an 
ailjunct  t«)  rather  than  an  integi-al  part  of  the  learning  process.  In- 
stitutic)!is  which  are  reexamining  their  "informing"  function  are 
beginning  to  assemble  learning  resources  center's  or  libraries  adequate 
to  tlie  requirements  of  today's  students.  These  repositories  include 
taped  ancl  televised  lectures,  programed  learning  materials,  and  pic- 
tures— still  or  moving.  Were  these  centers  or  libraries  organized  as 
Land  ^  suggests,  and  were  they  given  {he  edxicational  setting  described 
by  Hnanlmugh  in  his  prospectus  for  the  new  university  at  Boca 
Hnton/'  students  should  be  able  to  acquire  more  facts  on  their  own 
initiative  than  their  professors  could  cram  into  their  lectures.  When 
;uich  provisions  are  made  for  the  "informing"  of  students,  a  faculty 
can  reexamine  its  role  and  determine  how  many  classes  need  to  be 

aught/'  In  general,  the  more  a  student  informs  himself,  tlie  less  his 
instrnct(U-  has  to  do  the  informing.  The  instructor  can,  accordingly, 
**tea(  li"  to  a  degree  and  with  an  intensity  not  otherwise  possible. 


2\VillM»Pt  .1.  McKonchl**.  ••UecltRtlDn  and  DIscuftaion."  a  paper  published  in  Achieve 
l.rnniiiHt  (ihnrtiriH  {ti  r«»p<»rt  of  th<»  Sunuiipr  Instltuti*  on  Rfr<*ctiv«»  Teachlnff  for  Young 
Kijtfin^-iTlnjr  Toarhprn.  AuR.  2B--Sept.  9.  1980).  University  Park,  Pa.:  The  Pennsylvania 
Stnt*»  rniv«»psit.v.  Itmo.  p.         7.  27.  an<l  31. 

MhlcL.  p.  K  linud  7. 

♦F.ilwin  H.  LamJ.  Ornerniion  of  Qreatnean — The  Idea  of  a  Vniverftity  in  the  Age  of 
Srirncp  Tbr  Ninth  Annual  Arthur  Dehon  Little  Memorial  Lecture,  Cambridge.  Mass.: 
Mji«*s:ir)iUM'tts  Institute  nf  T#»rhni>logy.  May  22.  19r>7. 

■'•  l^'piirt  of  thi»  IMnnnlng  CommlKslnn  for  a  Nrw  University  at  Born  Raton."  Board  of 
rontro'  of  thf*  Ktatf  Board  of  Education.  Tallahassee,  Fla..  196X.  .38  p.  (Processed). 
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Standard  3 

Sluality  tiuiy  be  indicated  in  colkaes  that  provide  the  least  remedial 
instYMtUm. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  more  remedial  work  a  student  takes  the 
less  higher  education  he  gets  during  a  given  span  of  time.  Tlie  more 
remedial  work  given,  the  less  time  the  faculty  has  for  i-ol lege- level 
instruction. 

Institutions  alert  to  this  problem  are  trying  to  introduce  correctives. 
Greater  selectivity  is  beuig  shown  but,  as  Benezet  points  out,  the  cri- 
teria employed  may  not  l)e  very  good.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
providing  "programed  instruction"  in  lieu  of  "remedial"  instruction 
so  that  greater  readiness  can  be  insisted  upon.  Institutions  for  whom 
remedial  instruction  is  an  acute  pi-oblein  may  have  fotmd  in  i)ro- 
gramed  learning  the  instrument  that  will  permit  them  to  enhance 
their  programs  materially. 

Standard  4 

Quality  way  be  indicated  in  colleges  vuhose  students  do  extensive 
reading  andy  s^zcifically,  a  great  deal  of  general  reading  on  their 
own  initiative. 

While  this  standard  would  appear  to  be  self-evident,  its  point 
might  be  driven  home  were  colleges  to  give  more  study  to  tlic  circula- 
tion records  in  their  libi^aries.  Some  institutions  are  not  very  success- 
ful in  encouraging  their  students  to  read.  Records  at  most  institu- 
tions show  the  average  number  of  books  checked  out  from  their  col- 
lege libraries  per  year,  and  faculties  would  do  well  to  study  these 
reports.  Many  institutions  also  have  established  sui)plementary  read- 
ing centers  in  student  living  quarters.  Furthermore-  the  advent  of 
inexpensive  paperbacks  of  high  caliber  has  contributed  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  students  developing  their  own  collections.^ 

Standard  5 

Sluality  may  he  indicated  in  colleges  whose  students  average  30  to 
45  clock  hours  per  week  in  out^of^class  study. 

While  this  standard  has  no  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  study 
done,  it  does  indicate  whether  students  have  a  serious  purpose  and  a 

•  Indeed,  Homp  collejres  ukp  a  sppclal  fund  to  kppp  student  centers  stocked  with  paper- 
backs, on  the  theory  that  the  cost  of  unreturned  books  may  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
student  learniu^*  resaitroefi. 
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dispositioii  to  resist  leveling  influences,  two  chiu'ftcteristics  of  highly 
productive  colleges.  In  auiunmry,  it  says  a  good  detil  about  the 
climate  of  the  college.  It  also  provides  a  measure  of  the  kind  of 
teaching  done  because  studies*  show  that  some  teachers  are  more 
successful  in  getting  their  students  to  increase  the  time  devoted  to 
study  than  are  others. 

The  position  of  the  student  along  the  acquiry-inquiry  axis  (items 
1  and  2,  section  TU)  is  also  indicated  by  such  data  because  if  students 
are  not  studying  much  they  are  not  learning  as  much  as  they  might. 
What  tlie  student  is  learning,  or  how  well  he  is  learning  it,  is,  of 
course,  not  indicated  by  these  figures  because  they  deal  only  with 
liours. 

The  expectancy  of  some  institutions  is  that,  for  every  hour  of  credit 
given  in  a  course,  the  student  will  spend  3  hours  per  week  in  out-of- 
class  study.  Other  institutions  expect  only  2  hours  of  out-of-class 
study  for  each  class  hour.  For  a  1.5-credit-hour  load,  this  would 
mean  45  houi«  per  week  in  the  first  instance,  30  in  the  second.  In 
a  questionnaire  circulated  among  student  body  presidents  and  other 
student  body  leaders  (all  of  whom  were  upperclassmen),  the  mean 
number  of  hours  spent  in  class  pi-eparation  was  28.*  The  range  was 
from  6  to  50  hours.  Ten  hours  or  fewer  per  week  were  spent  in  out- 
of-class  study  by  three  percent  of  those  questioned.  Forty  hours 
or  more  per  week  were  spent  by  17  percent. 

In  another  study— one  dealing  with  college  seniors,  all  of  whom 
were  good  students  and  had  made  definite  plans  for  graduate  stndy— 
the  mean  number  of  hours  spent  in  out-of-class  study  was  26  per  week." 
The  range  was  from  5  to  40  hours  per  week.  Ten  hours  or  fewer 
were  spent  in  such  study  by  5  percent  of  the  students  and  40  hours 
per  week  were  spent  by  14  percent. 

The  average  amount  of  time  spent  in  class  preparation  by  the 
upperclassmen  in  the.se  two  studies— superior  individuals  in  both 
instances,  and  better-than-averag?  students  in  at  least  the  second 
instance— was,  then,  28  and  26  houi-s.  For  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
and  for  the  average  students,  tiie  time  spent  in  out-of-class  study  may 
be  considerably  less. 

Still  another  study  shows  that  the  students  in  an  upperclass  dor- 
mitory spent  33  hours  per  week  in  out-of-class  study,  those  in  a  fresh- 
man dormitory  27  hours,  and  those  in  a  fraternity  18  hours." 

'  nen<i  N.  Ballard,  "Tlw-  Study  Activity  of  Rttulwits."  Improving  flnllege  and  Vnit'ersitv 
Teaching,  Vol.  :x.  No.  1.  Spring  19«1.  p.  04-60. 

« Data  rt'iMirtPil  In  a  poll  of  Rtud«'nt  body  lupKldetitB  at  th«»  ConViJOiUlon  of  the  National 
Student  As!<i>clntion.  hi'ld  In  rrhiina.  Illinois.  In  iOflO. 

•  UnpubllBhPd  data  report«'d  to  the  author. 

>«  Ballard,  op,  clt,  ^  a 
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Standard  6 

Quality  nuxy  be  indicaud  in  colleges  that  are  most  successful  in 
involving  their  students  in  independent  study. 

Better  than  any  other  current  phrase^  ^independent  stiidy^^  sug* 
gests  the  active  involvement  of  students.  Used  in  this  sense  and 
carrying  this  connotation,  it  derives  its  support  in  large  part  from 
the  **acquiry''  literature  (see  item  1,  section  111).  But  "inquiry^* 
is  a  more  precise  term.  It  suggests  the  quality  that  should  be  sought 
in  independent  study*  li  emphasizes  the  examination  of  information 
rather  than  its  acquisition  and  suggests  the  considerable  involvement 
of  the  teacher.  Inquiry  includes  honors,  independent  study  (of  the 
Ford-supported  utilization  variety),  and  some  other  forms  of  teach- 
ing techniques^  such  as  probltm-oriented  and  guided  discovery.  The 
emphasis  upon  student  inquiry  in  honors  and  independent  study  pro- 
grams and  in  virtually  every  experimental  college  reinforces  this 
choire  of  a  term.  On  the  mistaken  belief  that  independent  study 
or  inquiry  is  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  managed  poorly  on  many  campuses. 
It  is  managed  well  at  only  a  relatively  few  colleges.  It  is  done  well 
when : 

a.  It  iH  begun  In  the  freshman  year. 

5.  The  inquirien  ot  the  studontA  deal  with  signiftoant  issues,  problems,  or 
principles. 

e.  Critical  niethodK  of  instruction  and  of  study  are  used  throughout  the 
course. 

rf.  The  college  offers  many  such  courses. 

e.  The  faculty's  scholarship  is  equal  to  the  very  considerable  requirements 
placed  upon  it  by  such  study. 

The  principles  of  learning  involved  in  independent  study  and  a 
measure  of  their  application  are:  (1)  the  degree  to  which  "the  range 
of  individual  differences  fare]  .  .  .  accommodated,'^  (2)  the  degree 
to  which  the  ^Hhinking,  feeling,  or  doing''  is  that  of  the  learner,  and 
(8)  the  degree  to  which  "the  learner  continues  [his]  learning  beyond 
the  time  when  a  teacher  is  available.*' "   It  tf.kes  a  good  faculty  to 

"For  (*oIIp$;eN  In  which  tlu»rp  aro  such  pro|?rani8  8fH» .  .Seymour  Harris,  frf.,  **HlBh<»r 
R'lucatlon  In  thf  Tnlted  States.  Thf>  Economic  ProblemB."  The  Review  of  Economicn  and 
StatisUc8,  S^upplement.    AiiRUnt  1980,  Vol.  XLIl,  No.      Part  2. 

Elizabeth  Paschal.  Encouraging  the  Excellent.  New  Vork :  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education.  Hljrher  Education. 

Wtnslow  R.  Hatch.  The  Experimental  College,  New  nimenslons  In  Higher  Education, 
No.  .3.  WaRhlnKton  :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Ofl3ce.  1960.  13  p. 

Robert  H.  Bon  thins.  i»t  al.  The  Indvpemlent  l^tudy  Program  in  the  I'nited  Rtnten.  N<*w 
York  :  Columbia  University  Pri»H8.  1957. 

^Vlli^low  R.  Hatch  and  .\nn  Bt»nnet.  Independent  mudy,  N**w  Dimensions  In  Higher 
Education.  No.  1.  Washington  :  U.8.  Gov«»rniniMit  Printing  Office.  1960. 

"Ralph  \V.  Tyler.  "Cunductlng  Classes  to  (>i)tlmlze  Learning.**  a  paper  published  In 
Achieve  Learning  ObjevtiveM  (a  report  uf  the  Summer  Institute  on  BfTectlve  Teaching  for 
Young  Engineering  Tf^achers.  Aug.  28  -Sept.  9.  1960).  University  Park.  Pa. :  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Univec^ItA»  I960.  1  O  4 
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i*ero{snr/o  the  lUHui  foi*  iiubpoiukMU  stud}*  ulul  u  better  one  to  involve 
students  sipullnuuly  in  sueh  study. 

The  case  for  independent  study  or  incjuiry  is  sunuued  up  nicely  in 
the  followhiff  quotiuiun : 

A  .  .  .  contUtion  that  makes  for  better  lenrninK  in  higher  ediu*ution  is 
detlnlte  provision  for  imlepeuUent  stiuly.  Tlunv  i«  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
usmnnntion  by  tho  stndent  of  more  responsihlUty  for  his  eduention  ln(*reaHe8 
the  IlkoHhood  that  he  wili  rontlnne  his  ednentlun  on  his  own  after  t;i*ndua« 
tton.  The  notion  that  learnintt  (*nn  take  lUare  only  in  fornuil  ronrses  ha^ 
pla>?ued  American  education.  This  Is  now  beini?  overeonie  and  ••8|kh)u- 
feeding**  Is  more  and  more  bein»  viewed  as  bad  education.  The  textbook- 
leeture  imttern  of  teaching  Uf^ually  lendn  to  emphasis  on  aciiulrlng  Informa- 
tion to  the  neKlect  (^f  idarifylnR  Ulvan.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  ideas, 
once  thoroughly  understood.  bei*onie  a  permanent  part  of  the  student, 
whenms  information  unrelated  to  ideas  In  the  mind  of  the  student  Is  nmstly 
forgotten  in  a  few  months.  Hoth  Information  and  Ideas— and,  it  might  be 
added,  skills— are  Important  in  education,  A  wider  use  of  lndei>endent 
Mtudy  plans  in  which  the  student  Is  expected  to  dig  out  knowledge  for  him- 
self, probably  from  original  sources,  Instead  of  relying  on  lectures  or  text- 
books, would  enhance  the  quality  of  higher  education.^* 

An  institution  indicates  its  competence  in  independent  study  or 
inquiry  to  the  extent  that  it  practices  what  it  preaches  most—namely, 
provides  active  leurninfr,  discovery,  or  inquiry — and  where  the  student 
makes  suhstantial  investment  in  acquiry.  An  important  byproduct  or 
consequence  is  that  the  teachers  of  such  students  do  not  need  to  waste 
their  time  purveying  information  but  can  reinfoi*ce,  extend,  and 
examine  the  information  acquired  by  their  students. 

Standard  7 

§luality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  which^  in  conjunction  with 
independent  study  or  inquiry^  offer  common  or  core  curriculums 
as  bases  for  common  understandings. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  independent  study  has  not  realized  some  of 
its  ])otential  *'p]us''  values  is  that  it  has  not  had  a  solid  curricular  con- 
text* As  a  consequence,  there  is  little  reinforcement  from  course  to 
coui-se.  In  effect,  the  colle^je  does  not  throw  its  curricular  weight 
behind  the  effort. 

Resides  providinjr  for  better  communication  between  students  and 
teachei's,  thereby  developinji  a  sense  of  intellectual  community,  a 
common  curriculum  can  also  advance  a  "common  spirit  of  inquiry." 

"Mnnntnfj  M.  PattlUo.  Jr..  *\\  Foundation  Looks  at  HUhet  Education/'  Special 
HeportM,  r^r.  ular  No.  r>«.'^.  om«M>  of  Eduontton.  ()K>.'^002«.  W.  <hlnKton :  U.S.  Government 
Prlntlnif  offlpp.  March  Ift.Mh  p.  r»r 

I*  SlntttHth  College.  Waynr  fitate  VniverHty  Bulletin,  1960-6  ..  p.  6. 
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"Comnmn  luuloi'ctrtiMiinfrs**  is  the  phruse  used  to  describe  these  pur. 
poses  on  many  other  ounipuseH,  Such  undet*6taudings  are  achieved  by 
bringing  together  cour8eH  unU  teachers  tluit  have  heretofore  been  kept 
apart  in  the  student's  niind,^^  Where  methodological  concerns  and 
value  quests  are  mutual,  whew  common  principles,  intellectual  skills, 
and  a  scientiKc  emphasis  are  the  oementi  the  result  is  more  likely  to  be 
consolidation,  greater  uuillcation,  and  a  conunon  outlook,*^ 

John  E.  Rodes,  reporting  on  Occidental  Collegers  11  years*  experi* 
ence  with  a  prescribed  and  integrated  History  of  Civilization  program, 
observes:  *^It  draws  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  together  in  a 
common  learning  situation  which  has  greatly  added  to  student 
morale.'- " 

Another  college  observes  that  elective  offerings  were  originally  so 
scattered  that  students  were  insufficiently  prepared  for  graduate  study 
in  either  general  or  specialized  knowledge.*^  The  counter  provision 
is  a  curriculum  required  of  all  students  for  the  first  3  years  in  which 
the  students*  general  education  and  basic  knowledge  of  their  speciali- 
zation (science,  social  sciences,  and  humanities)  are  intensified  and 
cohesive,^* 

Regardless  of  the  extent  of  common  learning  situations,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  programs  in  which  inquiry  is  a  stated  or  an  implied 
purpose  are  likely  to  be  successful  to  the  degree  faculties  involved 
have  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  the  problems  and  a  commitment 
to  the  program. 

Standard  8 

SluaUty  m'xy  be  indicated  in  colleges  ufhose  introductory  courses  or 
programs  reflect  a  discriminating  scholarship  and  also  exploit 
uniqueness^  the  point  being  to  ma\e  them  sufficiently  above  high 
school  courses  in  method  and  content  to  challenge  students. 

It  is  positive  motivation  for  students  to  explore  something  new.*** 
However,  Tyler  tells  us  that  only  as  each  new  practice  requires  the 

»»r/ie  ^»>r/fii  Scie^tcea  in  the  Liberal  Arts  CoHrget  a  report  of  the  study  on  General 
Education  in  the  Social  ScienceH  at  Pomona  CoIIeRe.  Claremont.  California.  August  1957. 
<Unt)UbIiH!ied.) 

"  Ueport  on  the  Program  for  VtiUzation  of  College  Teaching  ReMOurces,  conducted  at 
LehiKh  University.  H>5«  5T.  (L'nimbllHhed.) 

i»  "InteKrated  General  Kduoation  Course  In  History  cf  Clvllissatlon.  Occidental  OoUege," 
Special  Kvporfa.  Circular  No.  583,  Office  of  Education,  OB-50028.  Washington:  U.S. 
Government  TrintinK  Office.  March  1950.  p.  29. 

»  The  Ithaca  Plan,  Uhiicn  College.  lUttO. 


» Robert  M.  Onjrn^,  '*Princ!ple«  of  Tiearning."  a  paper  publinhed  in  Achieve  Learning 
ObjeetiveH  (a  repurt  of  thi»  Summer  Inntltute  on  Kflfective  Teaching  for  Young  Engineering 
Teachers.  Aug.  2«-Sept.  9.  1960).  University  Park,  Pa. ;  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. I960,  p.  B-54. 


Ibid. 
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studont  **to  givo  attention  to  it  because  of  new  elements  in  it  does  it 
serve  adequately  a«  a  basis  for  eftWtive  learning."  "  Newness  thus  be* 
comes  a  criterion  of  ^ood  teuohing  and  learninjf . 

At  Antioch  College,  it  was  discovered  that  the  independent  study 
program  met  with  exceptional  success  when  offered  to  freshmen. 
Expecting  something  different  from  what  they  had  known  in  high 
school,  the  students  not  only  accepted  the  independent  study  program 
but  also  made  it  one  of  the  most  succe^ful  programs  of  its  kind. 

Not  all  institutions  provide  for  the  fact  that  something  substantial 
and  challenging  should  be  done  for  the  aspirations  of  the  student  and 
the  college.  This  1»  borne  out  by  the  results  of  a  comprehensive 
study  on  the  withdrawal  of  college  students."  Forty*eight  percent 
of  the  men  and  33  percent  of  the  women  respondents  who  had  with- 
drawn noted  as  a  reason  for  withdrawal  a  lack  of  interest  in  their 
studies.^* 

Stai\dard  9 

Quality  may  he  indicated  in  colleges  that  have  **HigH  but  attain^ 
able  aspirations.** 

For  both  student  and  college,  high  aspirations  are  necessary.  This 
is  a  point  emphaized  Hy  Gagno,  Tyler,  and  McKeachie. 

One  way  in  which  an  institution  may  dramatize  its  aspirations  for 
its  students — aspirations  that  are  high  but  attainable— is  to  exploit 
the  master-teacher  approach.  In  Hofstra's  New  College,  this  ap- 
proach is  being  tested.  The  master-teacher  is  central  in  Washington 
University's  (St,  Louis)  vision  of  tlie  university,  and  has  been  an 
important  consideration  in  the  staffing  of  Wayne  State  University's 
Monteith  College,  Michigan  State's  Oakland  University,  and  Delta 
College  at  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Standard  10 

fluoXity  May  be  indicated  in  colleges  that  are  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  do,  in  fact,  develop  the  critical  /acuities.*  of  their  students. 

This  standard  is  derived  from  thft  research  done  on  learning  and 
on  the  characteristics  of  students  and  of  institutions  associated  with 

«  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  op.  clt.,  p.  C-ll. 

««obort  K.  imTt,  Hvttntion  an<l  Wifhifrawnl  of  CoUegf  SftUflentH,  T.S.  Office  of  E(hu»a- 
tlon.  Hullftln  No.  1.  105S.  Washington:  f.S.  Oovernmont  Printing  offlre.  1957.  177  p. 
Study  was  baspd  on  a  sample  consistlnpr  of  «{»proxlmately  1.^000  unmarried  non veteran 
students  who  entered  roUeRe  In  the  fall  of  1050. 

23  Ibid. 

»*  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  op.  clt..  p.  C-11  and  12. 
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"high  productivity."  The  criterion  can  be  approached  directly  and 
without  an  olabonitt*  defonse  hwause  every  eollejje  proposes  to  teach 
its  students  how  to  t  hink.  \Vhil«<  many  institutions  make  this  claim, 
few  C4in  prove  it.  Fewer  still  have  attempted  to  discover  how  nrnoh 
they  improve  student  thinking.  Since  instruments  are  available  that 

an  institution  that  attnclies  importance  to  it 
can  provide  itself  with  this  information.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
techniques  that  may  be  used,  one  could  profitably  read  Oemral  Ed^ 
cation—Explorations  in  EvaJuatim «» and  "Teaching  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Thinking  Abilities  and  Habits." 


Standard  11 

Quality  may  be  indtcttted  in  the  college  whose  seniovs  tend  to  be 
wore  creative  than  they  were  as  freshmen. 

This  standard  is  based  on  the  research  done  on  the  characteristics 
of  highly  productive  colleges  and  student  bodies,  and  the  substantial 
body  of  creativity  literature."  That  seniors  are  inclined  to  be  more 
creative  than  freshmen  cannot  be  assumed;  certain  studies  indicate 
that  some  students  become  less  creative  and  more  conforming  as  a 
consequence  of  their  college  experience. 

Of  this  problem,  Cartier  has  tliis  to  say : 

While  we  know  Lttle  about  the  "disease"  (creativity),  we  do  know 
something  about  the  "antidote."  Our  society  possesses  a  great  variety 
of  antidotes  tor  this  marvelous  "disease."  and  applies  them  In  huge  doses 
at  the  first  symptom.  They  consist  of  various  combinations  of  pressures 
toward  conformity,  fear  of  failure,  fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of  being 
scoflfed  at,  disilluslonments  and  delusions,  the  constant  harping  (in  very 
subtle  ways)  on  adjustment.  This  adjustment  Is  too  often  adjustment 
to  the  world  as  it  exists  now— a  very  Imperfect  world.  Adjustment  to 
it  and  passive  act-eptance  of  It,  therefore,  constitute  a  denial  of  every 
Individual's  right  and  responsibility  to  see  the  wrongs  in  it  and  rebel  against 
them. 

We  have  often  heard  that  the  majority  must  rule.  We  teach  our 
children  this  when  they  aiv  too  young  to  know  the  meaning  of  It.  Each 
child  lives  In  a  very  small  and  often  closed  society  which  is  a  tiny  minority 
of  mankind.  The  only  majority  he  sees  is  Inside  that  circumscribed  group, 
which  may  well  be  wrong.  In  fact,  the  odds  are  almost  overwhelming 
that  it  will  be.   But  we  teach  him  to  adjust— blindly.   I  mean  we  teach 

»»I'aul  DrpHNPll  and  L.-wls  .Mayhew.    aeneral  Rducation—Etptomionn  in  BvatuaUan. 
WaHhlnjjton,  I>.f. :  Am»Tlcaii  ('(.iitKMl  on  Rdupathm.  1954. 

I,  K."!"""*  "T""<'hlnj:  for  the  nnvlopmpnt  «f  Thinking  AbllltlM  and 

I  ,  , ^  v"'*f.  ^"'i^  ""P*  <-onPKe."  Case  Book.  Education  Beyond  the  High 
S.Aoo/  Cus,.  N„,  .J5.  offlc.  of  K<lii.  atlon.  Washington  :  U.S.  Deimrtnient  <.f  Honlth.  Educa- 
tion and  W«>lfarp.  Vol.  1.  Jurif  1058. 

"  For  a  partial  blblloRrajihy.  spp  .Mprvin  B.  Preedman.  Impart  of  College,  New  Dlmen- 
P  24-27  "         KOocaUnn.  No.  4,  Washington  :  U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  Offlc?.  I960. 
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blm  blindly,  to  adjust  blindly— not  to  j»trlke  out.  not  to  flBht.  not  to  differ, 
not  to  question— in  short,  not  t«)  thinlc  creatively.  .  .  .  there  are  a  thou- 
sand varieties  of  ways  t»  twu-h  iieople  not  to  think  creatively,  and  .  .  . 
we  use  them  constantly  in  every  jfrade  from  kindergarten  tbr  agb  the 
graduate  schools  with  terrible  effeetlveness.  We  can  learn  to  recognize 
these  things  we  do  to  kill  a  student's  creativity  and  stop  doing  Mine  of 
them.** 


Standard  12 

i^ttftlity  may  be  indicated  in  a  college  that  has  a  significant  impact 
on  its  students. 

Since  a  college  can  determine,  within  limits,  what  its  impact  is, 
it  can  no  longer  ignore  this  responsibility.  Even  at  Vassar  College, 
which  has  made  extensive  impact  studies  of  its  students,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that,  "except  for  a  minority  ...  the  academic  and 
intellectual  aims  [of  the  college]  do  not  enter  primarily  into  the 
formation  of  the  central  values  and  habits  of  life  of  the  student 
body."  *"*  The  Vassar  study  also  indicates  that  the  faculty  has  little 
impact  on  the  thinking  of  students  and  that  the  student  culture  has 
a  greater  effect,  but  that  its  effect  is  generally  a  leveling  one.  In- 
stitutions In  general  might  well  ask  themselves  how  much  they  know 
about  their  impact  upon  students  and  what  they  are  doing  about  it. 


Standard  13 

Quality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  that  are  deliberately  per^ 
missive  and  ^exible. 

To  be  effective,  permissiveness  and  flexibility  should  be  deliberately 
purposeful  in  order  to  enhance  student  development.   Actually,  this 
standard  concerns  nvoiihmce  of  enforced  conformity  or  stereotypy. 
As  to  permissiveness,  Lav^arfeld  is  reported  to  have  found  it  m  the : 
.  .  .  teacher's  willingness  to  permit  unorthodox,  unpopular  ideas  and 
Ideologies  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  campus.  .  .  . 

The  most  permissive  professors  are  also  those  most  politically  liberal  in  a 
broader  sense.  They  give  most  attenticm  in  their  teaching  to  a  progressive 
education.".!  philosophy,  one  which  stresses  the  value  of  imbuing  students 
with  a  dosire  for  social  creatlveness.  by  emphasizing  problem  areas  and  con- 
troversial issues  rather  than  established  facts  and  accepted  knowle«lge  

fPrancU  A.  Cartlor.  Educational  DlvUlon.  Air  Force  ROTC.  Maxwell  Air  Force  Baw. 
Alabama    A  lettpr  to  the  author.  November  l»flO.  ..  „    ^  .  d>_.^. 

msZitt  Sanford  "Impact  of  a  Woman's  College  on  Its  Students."  Special  S'PoH,, 
Circular  So  ses^okce  of  Education.  OE-50028.  Washington  :  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  March         p.  44. 
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The  schoolH  of  htgheut  quality  are  also  tbose  which  have  the  most  clearly 
fommluted  policy  on  matters  of  academic  freedom;  their  faculties  have  a 
much  more  powerful  voice  la  helping  to  set  this  policy,  and  their  admlnlstra- 
Uve  officials  are  considered  much  more  ready  and  able  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
a  teacher  under  attack* 

Pattillo's  conclusion  is  that  "informality  in  personal  relationships, 
especially  between  teachers  and  students,  is  associated  with  academic 
achievement  .  .  .  [in]  colleges  and  universities  that  have  produced  far 
more  than  their  share  of  the  educated  leadership  of  the  United 
States." 

Cole  and  Lewis  cite  numerous  types  of  flexibility.   For  example, 
advanced  placement,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Harvard  University,  gives 
leisure  to  the  student  in  his  fourth  year  to  do  whatever  he  wishes—to 
attend  courses,  to  take  an  additional  senior  tutorial,  to  read  on  his  own, 
or  to  take  graduate  work."  Also  cited  by  Cole  and  Lewis  are  Har- 
vard s course  reduction  to  permit  more  independent  study  or  inquiry; 
Reed  College  s  senior  thesis  for  those  who  pass  a  special  qualifying 
exam  m  their  junior  year;  tutorial  plans  such  as  those  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Harvard;  special 
courses  for  special  students  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
San  Francisco  State  College,  Hiram  College,  University  of  Michigan, 
Oberlm  College,  University  of  Chi-ago,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Stanford  University;  and  four  kinds  of  special  or 
honors  programs  at  Yale  University :  the  "scholars  of  the  house"  plan, 
small  semmars  for  honors  candidates  in  their  major  fields  of  study, 
sophomore  seminare  in  ihe  residential  colleges  (which  may  be  taken 
m  lieu  of  a  regular  lecture  class),  and  the  directed  studies  prograr. 
of  general  education  (which  is  limited  to  the  top  quarter  of  the  studont 
body).   All  provide  flexibility  and  an  opportunity  for  independent 
study  or  mquiry.   Special  devices  available  for  upperclassmen,  such 
as  Stanford's  senior  colloquia,  Reed's  senior  symposium,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  preceptorials  in  some  third-year  courses,  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  purposes  of  independent  study  or  inquiry  are 
met.  For  other  aspects  of  flexibility,  see  Advarwed  Standing  and 
Ttie  Credit  SyHtem  in  Colleges  and  Universities.^* 

ril?i*nr*'v"  "^T^T^''  F"*'«'>'»  D""^"*  'The  Trying  Yean,.-"  Special  Report,. 

«  Pattlllo.  op.  cit.  i>.  54. 

uZ^Z^^^^^         ^/".^J'u  ^'  Flexibility  in  the  Undergraduate  Curricu^ 

mm.  New  LMmeosionfi  In  Higher  Education.  No  10.  1962.  57  p. 

w«"«Mn^l^  n      o"'!''"^*-  Advnnced  Standing,  New  DlmenHlons  in  Higher  Education.  No.  8. 
Washington  :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1961.  24  p 

«•  /'**w!h.  The  Crem  System  in  CoUegeB  and  UniverMitieB,  New  Dimensions  In 
Hlgiier  Education.  .\o.  9.  Wnfihington  :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1961  37  p 
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Standard  14 

Sluality  ^nay  be  indicated  in  colleges  that  are  expeHntental^ 

The  experimentnl  nnture  of  colleges  appears  to  be  a  good  indicator 
of  quality  because  only  conipptent  faculties  are  apparently  disposed 
to  experiment.  They  may  be  the  «)nly  ones  that  dare  to  experiment. 

While  reports  of  such  experimentation  and  achievements  may  be 
impressive,  no  institution  or  group  of  institutions  and  no  agency  or 
organization  has  grounds  to  b»  complacent  about  what  it  hafi  done  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education.  A  review  of  ex- 
perimentation in  connection  with  a  current  study  indicates: 

a.  That  quality  and  experimentation  supiwrt  each  other— quality  leads  to 
experiiuentatlon,  and  experlmentatloxj  may  enhance  quality. 

b.  That  the  most  experimental  Institutions  are  those  that  also  place  high  In 
studies  of  the  undergraduate  orlsins  of  American  scholars. 

I'.  That  uiore  experimentation  la  being  done  by  Institutions  with  established 
reputations  than  by  those  which  have  less  to  risk. 

d.  That  more  experimentation  Is  being  done  by  private  than  by  public  insti- 
tutions. 

There  is  support  also  from  tlie  literature  on  learning.  Gagne  refers, 
for  example,  to  the  place  of  the  experimental  habit  and  competence  in 
optimal  learning  situations.'"  While  Pattillo  uses  a  little  different 
language,  he,  too,  is  impressed  by  the  significance  of  experimentation. 
"The  good  institution  constantly  gathers  evidence  on  the  impact  of  its 
program  on  its  students.  Closely  allied  with  thi§  critical  attitude^ is 
a  willingness  to  experiment  with  promising  new  approaches.  .  .  .  " 


Standard  15 

Quality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  that  jealously  defend  the 
principles  of  academic  freedom. 

We  have  been  told  that  ".  .  .  the  best  schools,  with  their  highly  per- 
missive faculties,  were  those  most  vulnerable  to  attack  in  the  postwar 
decade."  One  form  of  attack  was  to  insist  upon  an  oath  of  allegiance 
from  teachers  that  was  not  re(iuiml  of  other  citizens.  To  many,  this 
was  considered  an  encroachment  upon  academic  freedom.  The  col- 
leges that  typically  challenge  imposed  loyalties  are  institutions  whose 
faculties  stand  for  no  abridgment  of  their  freedom  and  whose  admin- 
istrators are  both  willing  and  able  to  defend  faculty  rights  to 
independence  of  thought  and  expression. 

«For  ouch  colleges  see:  Wlnslow  R.  Hatch.  The  Kxperimenlnl  College,  op.  clt. 
*  Gnsn^.  oil.  rlt. 

"  Pattillo.  op.  pit.,  p.  54.  ,  • 

*•  Heri>''r''.  "P-  <!lt-'  P- 
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Standard  16 

Sl^tAality  may  he  indicated  in  colleges  where  effective  teaching  is 
highly  regarded  and  adequately  compensated. 

Where  good  teaching  is  insisted  upon— and  is  not  just  given  lip 
service— one  gets  good  teaching.  WTiere  it  is  insisted  upon,  it  should 
be  recognized  and  adequately  compensated.  ^Vhether  one  deals  with 
institutions  ranked  high  in  the  production  of  scientists  and  other 
scholars,^''  or  with  those  recognized  for  some  other  indication  of  qual- 
ity,*' he  discovers  that  teachers  are  honored  for  their  teaching  and 
that  their  scholarship  is  not  viewed  as  an  end  but  as  a  means  to  better 
teaching. 

If  an  institution  pays  teachers  well  for  their  teaching,  great  divi- 
dends may  be  realized  from  the  quality  of  instruction.  Raw  statistics 
on  compensation  en  mmae  may  be  highly  important  in  relation  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  professional,"  but  averages  derived  from  them 
may  be  highly  misleading.  In  the  compensation  of  teachers  the  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  that  some  institutions  have  the  money  and  some 
do  not.  It  is  rather  that  some  spend  their  money  one  way  and  others 
another. 


Standard  17 

$iuality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  whose  graduates  go  into 
tboching  in  unusually  large  numbers. 

This  index  is  suggested  because,  where  the  teaching  is  good,  stu- 
dents are  more  predisposed  to  enter  teaching  than  where  the  teaching 
is  mechanical  and  uninspired.  For  example,  honors  programs  are 
reported  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  potential  teachers.  Behind 
the  records  made  by  some  institutions  in  attracting  students  to  teach- 
ing, there  typically  stand  cadres  of  exceptionally  able  and  committed 
teachers." 

The  most  frequently  given  reason  for  not  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing good  teaching  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  Difficult  it  is,  but 
not  impossible.  That  it  is  worth  the  effort  is  indicated  by  the  obser- 

»See  Baccftlaureatp  OrlBlns  references,  section  11!. 

"Si'i.  referencpH  In  section  HI.  espednlly  those  on  Characteristics  of  Institutions. 

♦"•The  Ecotiiimlc  Status  of  the  Profession.  l96&-«0:  Annual  Heport  by  Committee  Z." 
AAUP  Bulletin,  Summer.  1960. 

"Prank  Kllle.  The  Undergraduate  Origin*  of  College  Teachrrn.  Carleton  College  and 
the  State  Cnlvrslty  of  New  York.  1958:  and  Allan  O.  Pfnlster.  The  Baccalaureate  Origint 
of  American  College  Teachers.  Washington :  Association  of  American  CoUeges.  1961. 
See  also  Unora  C.  r^wls.  J  N<- 1  Bryup.  -ind  RoU|rtrP<>|i.endleck.  Talmt  and  Tomorrow'* 
Teaehern~.The  Honort  Approacn.  Number  11  olt^f  S^w  Dimensions  in  Higher  Educt- 
tion  Se^ries.    Washington  ;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Ofllce,  1963. 
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ration  that,  were  this  one  thin^?  done,  we  might  be  able  to  tone  down 
the  elaborate  and  expensive  programs  currently  being  discussed  that 
are  designed  to  improve  the  recruitment,  placement,  and  mseryice 
training  of  teachers.  The  basis  for  this  opinion  is  that,  if  an  mstitu- 
tion  recognizes  and  rewards  good  tea<  hing,  it  gets  good  teaching  and 
enough  good  teachers. 

Standard  18 

Huality  may  he  indicated  in  colleges  that  place  highest  in  a  com* 
posite  of  the  **ongin"  studies. 

Wisdom  is  found  in  the  composite  of  studies  dealing  with  the  under- 
graduate origins  of  American  scholars,  scientists,  teachers,  and  grad- 
uate students  and  in  the  setting  provided  by  the  quality  literature, 
much  of  which  is  discussed  in  this  publication.  Some  of  the  better 
known  titles  in  tlie  literature  on  baccalaureate  origins  are  listed  in  the 
next  section. 


Standard  19 

Sluality  may  he  indicated  in  colleges  where  opportunities  for  study 
abroad  are  carefully  planned  and  implemented. 

Such  programs  "  are  characterized  by  the  following  attributes: 
a.  Tht»  study  Is  planned  for  at  least  a  year  In  advance,  preferably  in  the 
freshman  year  and  Ideally  at  the  student's  Initial  registration.  The 
planning  should  reflect  at  least  In  principle  the  pooled  experience  of 
American  colleges. 

6.  The  students  selected  are  required  to  demotuttrate  satisfactorily  (by  tests 
and  prior  performance)  Independence,  critical  facility,  tolerance,  sensi- 
tivity, responsibility,  and  a  nonstereotyped  approach  to  learning. 
c  Thr  students  selected  are  required  to  demonstrate  (by  tests,  papers,  or 
'  other  critical  or  creative  efforts)  a  level  of  ability  which  will  permit  them 
to  perfornj  cre<lltably.  particularly  In  those  countries  where  they  will  be 
compared  with  hlphly  selected  unli-erslty  students, 
rf.  The  purposes  of  the  program  are  state<l  explicitly,  f.nd  the  performance 

of  the  student  Is  evaluated  In  terms  of  Its  specific  objectives. 
e  Credit  If  given.  Is  never  In  excess  of  that  given  by  the  strongest  colleges 
and  those  with  the  longest  experience  In  study  abroad  programs.  The 
amount  may  sometimes  be  objectively  determined  by  having  the  student 
successfully  "challenge"  courses  or  elements  of  courses  offered  for  credit 
on  the  home  campus  or  by  other  fully  accredited  Institutions. 
The  above  attributes  would  seem  to  apply  iilso  to  study  undertaken 
at  a  foreign  university  in  courses  for  its  nationals  and  in  special  pro- 
grams designed  for  American  .studeiits.   Tlie  attributes  would  also 

<*See  "Study  Abroad"  references  In  section  III. 
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appear  relevnnt  to  programs  regardless  of  whether  their  purpose  is 
specialized  or  general  or  whether  it  is  simply  immersion  in  a  foreign 
culture. 

Standard  20 

Siuality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  whose  "institutional  research 
is  done  on  important  things,  and  not  merely  on  problems  that  are 
u^ful  or  interesting. 

In  making  this  observation  one  need  make  no  distinction  between 
those  institutions  with  bureaus  of  institutional  reseawsh  or  research 
committees,  and  those  where  the  research  is  done  in  the  departments 
in  a  quite  uncoordinated  fashion.  Whether  a  lot  of  research  is  done 
or  very  little,  it  can  be  either  significant  or  trivial.  Some  institutions, 
like  some  people,  have  a  talent  for  doing  important  research,  while 
others  seem  to  lack  the  insight.  Despite  commendable  industry  and 
technical  competency,  they  miss  the  primary  targets.  The  role  of 
institutional  researchers,  then,  may  well  be  not  only  to  answer  questions 
but  also  to  ask  them.  The  function  of  researchers—were  sufficient 
attention  attached  to  importance— might  well  be  continually  to  be- 
devil the  administration  and  faculty  by  asking  some  of  the  right 
questions.  Certainly,  researchers  can  remind  and  keep  reminding 
colleagues  that  priorities  must  be  establislied  in  planning,  that  the 
resources  of  the  institution  are  limited,  and  that  priorities  must  be 
reexamined  constantly. 

Standard  21 

Siuality  may  be  indicated  in  colleges  whose  counseling  program  is 
so  managed  that  the  counselors  have  an  impact  on  the  total  instil 
tution—and  not  upon  just  those  students  with  whom  they  counsel. 

To  play  this  role,  counselors  have  to  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
trends  and  developments  in  liigher  education.  Not  only  must  they 
be  iible  to  identify  clmracteristics  of  students;  they  must  also  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  tlie  oliaracterirtics  of  institutions  and  see 
the  interrelatiotisliips  between  student  characteristics  and  institutional 
character istics.  They  must  be  familiar  with  research  on  learning 
theory  and  witli  methods  involved  in  measuring  not  only  academic 
adiievement  but  college  impact  as  well.  Furthermore,  the  counselor's 
background  in  psychology  and  sociology  should  be  sucli  that  he  can 
work  with  the  administration  and  faculty  in  analyzing  the  needs  of 
students,  planning  etl'ective  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  and 
evaluating  results. 


III.  Literature  of  Quality 


The  LiTERATiTRK  from  which  the  21  standards  of  quality  were  distilled 
falls  lojjically  into  the  following  seven  categories,  each  of  which  is 
discussed  below : 

1.  ''Acqulry" 

2.  ••Inquiry" 

8.  Learning  and  Teaching  Theory  and  Practices 

4.  Characteristics  of  Students 

5.  Characteristics  of  Institutions 

6.  Baccalaureate  Origins 

7.  Study  Abroad 


••Acquiry" 

By  "acquiry"  is  meant  that  process  of  learning  and  teaching  in 
which  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  the  acquisition  of  information 
rather  than  upon  its  examination.  The  two  are,  of  course,  usually 
mixed ;  but  where  the  major  achievement  is  acquisition,  the  process  is 
described  as  *'acquiry.''  ^  For  the  nature  of  the  experimentation  done 
and  for  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  examples  are 
illustrative: 

In  research  done  on  teaching  effectiveness  at  the  Univemty  of 
Michigan,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  simple  acquisition  of  faxsts 
students  did  as  well,  if  not  better,  without  the  personal  intercession 
of  teachers  than  they  did  with  it;  that  teachers  may  actually  distract 
students  in  this  instance.^  It  was  even  discovered  that  students  study- 
ing by  correspondence  mastered  content  at  least  as  well  as,  and  per- 
haps a  'ittle  better  than,  resident  students. 

Pfnifter  reports  in  his  "Revit^w  of  Research  on  Class  Size^^  that, 
when  '  ertain  English  classes  .were  reduced  from  6  to  3  hours  a  week, 
and  V.  lien  certain  social  science  classes  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 

t  For  a  dlPcusRlon  of  thlB  Hubjpct  see  Wln«low  R.  Hatch  and  Ann  Bennet.  Independent 
Study,  New  PlmenslcmH  in  Higher  Education.  No.  1.  Washington :  T;.g.  Government  Print- 
ing O'jce.  1960,  p.  12-20.  .      «^  .  rr  . 

2  i'homap  S.  Parson«.  Warren  A.  Ketcham.  and  LeRlle  R.  Beach.  "Effects  of  Varying 
P/KrePH  of  Stihlent  Interaction  and  Student-Teacher  Contact  In  College  Courseg."  Ann 
^rbor.  Mich. :  School  of  Education.  University  of  Michigan.  1958.  68  p.  (Processed). 
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ner$  the  average  achievements  of  the  students  were  at  least  as  high 
under  the  new  as  under  the  old  arrangement.^ 

After  reviewing  the  research  done,  whether  under  the  name  of 
independent  study,  teaching  effectiveness,  or  learning,  Pfnister  con- 
cluded that,  if  we  are  willing  to  agree  that  the  proper  criterion  of 
student  achievement  is  command  of  a  certain  content,  contact  hours 
between  student  and  instructor  may  be  slashed  drastically  without 
any  apparently  bad  effect  upon  the  amount  of  learning.^ 

Pfnister  also  reports  that  in  another  experiment  seven  10-minute 
conferences  during  a  semester  resulted  in  better  student  achievement 
than  did  regular  group  class  sessions.^ 

In  general,  the  results  of  research  on  independent  study  programs 
indicate  that  students  in  these  programs  learn  at  least  as  much  as  those 
engaged  in  regular  class  work,^  The  implications  in  this  research  are 
that  neither  teachers  nor  the  colleges  that  employ  them  can  afford  to 
"instruct,**  that  is,  to  simply  provide  information.  They  must 
"teacli."  They  must  do  more  than  instructs  They  must  examine  the 
information  taught  or  acquired.  They  must  make  their  teaching 
and  their  students'  learning  a  form  of  inquiry.  From  this,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  more  one  teaches  and  the  less  one  instructs,  the 
better  it  is  likely  to  be  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  It  is 
better  for  the  teacher  because,  if  he  instructs,  he  is  vulnerable  and 
expendable.  Books,  teaching  machines,  teaching  tapes,  and  televi- 
sion sets,  all  of  which  can  be  mass-produced,  can  be  used  to  instruct. 

In  de-emphasizing  the  role  of  "informing''  in  teaching,  Gagn^ 
maintains  that  what  the  teacher  can  do  best  is  to  know  enough  not 
to  try  to  informu^ 

••Inquiry" 

By  inquiry  is  meant  that  process  of  learning  and  of  teaching  in 
which  information  is  examined.  It  is  that  which  is  done  after  in- 
formation has  been  provided  or  learned;  it  is  the  reason  for  acquiry. 
Inquiry  is  the  essence  of  honors,  of  independent  udy — properly  un- 
derstood and  practiced— and  of  problem-orient^  instruction. 


•»  Allan  o  Pfnister.  '•R<>vl#»\v  of  Rp8#»arch  on  Olnss  Stz«>."  An  a<ldr*»HH  «lvi»n  at  the 
Annual  (V)nfiT#»nri«  on  HiKhiT  Education  In  MlohiKun.  Unlver8ity  of  Michigan.  Novem- 
ber 17-18.  lO.-iU. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid. 

*Wln8low  R.  Hatch  and  Ann  Bonnet,  Independent  Study,  op.  cit. 

'Robert  M.  Gajjn^  "PrlndpleH  of  Learnlnj?."  a  paper  publlsht-d  in  Achieve  Learninp 
Ob)ectireH  {a  n  port  nf  the  .Siiniraer  Inntltute  on  Effective  Teaching  for  Young  EnKlneerlng 
Teachers.  August  28-8epterober  9.  1&60).  University  Park.  Pa. :  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Unlveralty,  1960. 
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Keports  on  this  .subj^rt  iij.jwar  in  the  following  literature: 

Baskin,  Samuel.  Quest  fw  Qunlitif,  New  Dimeiwions  in  lllffher  Ktlucatlon, 
No.  7.  Washlnston:  U.S.  Governtnent  PrintlnK  Office.  IWH.  IH  p. 

Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Kduoation.  Better  VtUisatUm  of  College 
Tmt'hiHff  RvHottrces.  New  York:  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion. May  urn  63  p. 

Hatch.  Winslow  R..  and  Ann  Bennett.  hiihtn  t:tlnit  Slihlu.  New  Diwierisloni* 
in  Higher  Education,  No.  1.  Wa»hlngton:  U.S.  Government  l»rlnting 
Office,  1960.  36  p. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  reports  are  as  follows:  A  distinc- 
tion should  bemade  between  "instruotinfr"  :ui<l '.wching.''  The  neces- 
sity of  makin^r  this  distinction  is  the  denumstr.-uion  that  in  the  act  of 
nc(iuirinff  information  the  actual  presenile  of  a  teacher  is  not  necessary 
and  may  not  be  desirable;  that  individual  students  can  "instruct*' 
themselves  (independent  study)  and  apparently  do  this  quite  effec- 
tively. If  "informers"  or  "instructors"  have  to  be  drafted  to  manage 
a«'qu''ry,  such  as  a  librarian  or  a  technician  in  a  learning  re«?ource.9 
center,  they  can  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  thos'--  who  are  most  adept 
at  purveying  information.  Teachers  may  nee<l  to  assemble  and  pre- 
imre  such  materials  as  books,  films,  and  tapes,  they  may  occasionally 
make  televised  and  other  presentations,  transcribe  their  lectures,  and 
"program"  some  of  their  materials.  Hut  they  should  not  curtail— or 
be  permitted  to  curtail— the  amount  of  time  they  have  for  "teaching.'' 
They  should  free  themselves  to  teach. 

Learning  and  Teaching  Theory  and  Practices 

In  the  literature  on  learning  theory  and  the  conditions  of  learning, 
the  problem  is  to  get  at  the  essence  of  what  is  appearing  m  u  v^buni- 
nous  literature  and  to  find  a  consensus  as  to  what  this  essence  is.  Such 
ft  consensus  is  not  easily  achieved,  but  there  is  impressive  agreement 
based  on  papers  presented  by  Gagnc,  Tyler,  and  McKeachie  at  the 
Summer  Institute  on  Effective  Teaching  for  Young  Engineering 
Teachei-s.«  These  papers  were  prepared  independently,  under  quite 
different  titles,  but  they  present  essentially  the  same  points.  They  are 
reconunended  for  their  conciseness  and  the  creditability  of  the  wit- 
nesses involved.  Of  the  observations  made  by  these  autliors,  those 
relevant  to  this  publication  are : 

1.  That  learning  is  good  and  hence  becomes  a  criterion  of  quality  when  it  is 
"active"  rather  than  "passive"  (McKeachie) ;  when  it  reflects  that  which 
"the  learner  learns."  that  which  "he  is  thinking,  feeling,  or  doing"  (Tyler) ; 

*  Achieve  I.earntng  ObiertU  e»,  a  rpport  of  the  Summer  Inotltute  on  Kffpctlvp  Tpaohlnjr 
for  Young  Engineering  Teachers.  Aug.  28-Sept.  9.  1960.  University  Park,  Pa.:  The 
PenoBytvanla  SUte  University,  I960. 
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when  "the  central  part  of  education  a»  a  system  [is]  ...  the  human 
learner''  (Gagnd). 

2.  That  It  !h  pimltlve  motivation  for  students  to  explore  something  new 
(Oagnd).  Only  as  each  ttvw  practice  requires  the  student  "to  give  at- 
tention to  It  because  of  new  elements  In  It  does  It  serve  adequately  as  a 
basis  for  eifeetlve  learning"  ( Tyler) .  In  sum,  newness  may  be  a  criterion 
of  good  teaching  and  learning. 

8.  That  "levels  of  aspiration  [are]  .  .  .  Important"  (Oagnfi).  The  "learner 
[must]  set  high  standards  of  performance  for  himself  .  .  .  high  but 
attainable"  (T^ler).  "We  can  teach  students  to  enjoy  learning" 
(McKeachie). 

4.  That  the  endorsement  of  "guided  discovery"  (Oagn6),  of  "problem  solv- 
ing" (Tyler),  and  of  "problem-oriented  approaches"  (McKeachie),  pro- 
vides another  criterion  of  quality.  The  word  used  to  describe  this  ^pe 
of  learning  In  honors  programs.  In  Independent  study,  and  In  the  newer 
experimental  colleges.  Is  inquiry:  and  this  Is  the  term  used  In  this  publi- 
cation to  describe  the  several  manifestations  of  this  phenomenon. 

Treatments  of  learning  and  teaching  practices  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  New  Dimensions  series  and  will  be  treated  in  more 
detail  in  forthcoming  issues. 

Characteristics  of  Students 

While  the  research  on  this  subject  has  been  very  considerable  during 
the  last  4  or  5  years,  two  centers  liave  distinguished  themselves:  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  the  Mary  Conover  Mellon  Foundation's  pro- 
gram at  Vassar  College.  Listed  below  are  reports  from  these  centers, 

CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  HIGHER  EDITATIOX 

Clabk.  Burton  R.,  "College  Image  and  Student  Selection,"  Selection  and 
Educational  Differentiation,  Berkeley,  Calif.:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education,  1960,  p.  15&-168. 

—  **The  Influence  of  Organization  Image  on  Student  Selection,"  Berkeley. 

Calif.;  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  (Processed). 

  and  Trow,  Martin,  "Determinants  of  College  Student  Subculture,"  to 

be  published  chapter  2  in  The  Study  of  Peer  Groups:  Potential,  Pr(h 
eefturvs  and  Proposals.  T.  Xewcomb  and  E.  K.  Wilson,  eds. '  Forthcoming 
book  for  the  Social  Science  Resean  w  Council. 

Heist.  Psvu  "The  Diversified  Student  Population  of  American  Higher  Ed- 
ucation," paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1958. 

—  .  "Diversity  in  College  Student  Characteristics,"  Journal  of  Educa- 

tioml  Sorioloffy.  Vol.  33,  So.  6,  February  1960,  p.  279-291. 

 .  "Variations  in  the  Personality  Characteristics  of  Underachieving 

College  Students;*  paper  presented  at  the  SymiJosium  on  the  T'ndernchJev. 
ing  College  Student  at  the  American  College  Personnel  Association  meet- 
lag.  Spring  1960. 
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HB8T.  PAtrt  A..  McCONNEtl.  T.  R. :  MATStia,  FBAlfK }  and  WttMAMS,  PH^ 

••Personality  and  Sobolnrshlp— PlHtlngulahed  Characteristics  of  High 
Ability  StudentH  Who  <3h.)09e  Institutions  Ranked  High  tn  the  Production 
of  Future  Scholars,"  Sohnce,  Vol.  183.  No.  8450.  February  10. 1061.  p.  362- 
867.   (Summarizes  twearch  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Hlgheir  Edtt- 

— !^**Wid  WEBSTEB.  HAROtD.  "Differential  Characteristics  of  Student  Bodlei 
with  implications  for  Selection  and  Study  of  Undergraduatee."  Selectim 
and  Educational  Ditfcrenttation.  Berkeley.  Calif.:  Center  for  the  Study 
ofHlfher  Kducf.Mob,lO(i0.p.W-106.  »«  u  « 

MoCovNEiL.  Ti.i.  .iA8  R.  '-Differential  Selectivity  of  American  Higher  Ed. 
ucatlon,"  TA«  Coming  CHait  in  the  SeleeUon  of  Students  for  College  En- 
trance. Kemi^tb  B.  Anderson,  ed.  Washington.  D.C. :  American  Educa- 
tional Research  Association,  National  Education  Association,  1060,  p.  8-B. 

  "Problems  of  DlstribuUng  Students  Among  Institutions  with  Vary- 
ing Characteristics,"  North  Central  Aanoeiation  Quarterlv,  Vol.  35.  Janu- 

-^Md  HeimTpIot.  A.  "The  Diverse  College  Student  Population,"  The 


American  Cotteffe,  Nevltt  Sanford,  ed.  New  York:  John  Wiley  k  Son* 

Inc.,  1962,  p.  225-252.  ^  ^  „  , 

antj  "Do  Students  Make  the  College?"  College  atid  Ufii- 


veraity.  Vol.  84.  Summer  19B9.  p.  442-452. 
Wabsbn.  JONATHAN,  and  Hbist.  PAut  A.  "Personality  Attributes  of  Gifted 

College  Students,"  acience,  Vol.  132.  August  5. 1960.  p.  880-887. 
Webster.  HABotD  "The  Impact  of  the  Student  on  the  College,"  iMtitut^l 
Research  on  College  Students,  K.  Wilson,  ed.  Atlanta,  Qa.:  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  1962. 

 .  Personality  Changes  in  College  Students.  Berkeley,  Calif.:  Center 

for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  ( Processed ) . 

and  BENJAMIN  Bloom.  "The  Outcomes  of  College,"  Review  of  Bdu> 


catUmal  Keaearoh.  Vol.  80.  October  1960,  p.  321-833. 

A  summary  of  research  at  the  Center  mdicates  that  able  students 
at  "high  productivity"  colleges  have  the  following:  disposition  to 
work  independently  and  to  like  it,  an  intellectual  orientation,  a  liberal 
outlook,  an  experimental  nonstereotyped  cast  of  mind,  sensitivity,  flex- 
ibility, tolerance,  a  creative-artistic  flair,  and  resistance  to  levelmg 
influences  and  to  confirmity  for  conformity's  sake. 

These  studies  also  indicate,  among  other  things,  that  students  with 
the  above  charactei  Istics  tend  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a  coll^ 
and  that  faculties,  hence  colleges,  ^ith  the  same  characteristics  make 
the  best  use  of  student  talent. 


VASSAR-MELLON  STUDY 


BEBErrEB.  Carl,  and  Freedmax.  Mervin  B..  "Personality  Differences  Among 
College  Currlcular  Group.«»."  American  Psychologist.  Vol.  h\  1960.  p.  436. 

Preedman.  Mebvix  B..  rmpact  of  Cnllem.  New  Dimensions  In  Higher  Edu- 
cation. No.  4,  Wfl«hington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960,  27  p. 
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■  ■  >  "The  Pa88aK6  Through  College,**  Jaur$ml  o/  Soctal  laam%  Vol,  12, 

>  *'Some  Qb8matlou8  on  l^erRonulity  Development  in  College  Women 
Stuaent  itetUcinv,  Vol.  8,  February  vm,  |>.  22vH-245. 

■  ''What  Does  Research  Show  About  the  Effeete  of  the  Total  tnati- 
tutlonal  Program  on  Student  Values?*  Current  taauea  tn  Higher  fidu* 
mtion.  O.  Kerry  Smith,  (^tf.  WaHhlugtou;  National  Education  Amnda- 
tion,  1958.  p.  10^107. 

Sanford,  Nkvitt,  ed.  The  American  College:  A  Peyohotogivat  and  Social 
Interpretation  of  the  Higher  Learning,  Xew  Tork:  Johu  WUey  &  Sons* 
Inc.,  1062,  1,084  p.  (Suuinmrl;:e8  Va88ar*Mellon  Study  literature.} 

 ,  erf.  "Personality  Development  During  the  College  lears,"  Jout^ml 

of  Social  tmies,  Vol.  12,  lK5e,  p.  3-T2. 

■  ,  "Personality  Development  During  the  C<illege  Veara/*  Personnel  and 

Ouidanee  Journal.  Vol.  35.  lOHQ,  p.  74-80. 

WisBSTER,  HAROtu,  **Change8  in  Attitudes  During  College,"  Journal  of  Sduoa^ 
tional  Psychology.  Vol.  40.  June  105a  p.  100-117. 

In  a  study  of  the  values  of  American  college  sttidents,  Suchman  • 
found  that  most  of  the  students  included  in  the  study  believed  that, 
on  the  whole,  collej:es  are  doin^  a  good  job.  In  evaluating  their 
education,  students  stressed  two  areas  of  dissatisfaction :  (1)  the  casual 
development  of  moral  capacities  and  values^  and  (2)  impersonal  stu- 
dent-tetioher  relationships.  In  this  study,  which  included  Cornell 
Univemty  students  and  a  broad  sample  of  students  in  10  other  major 
universities,  it  was  dLseovercd  that  moral  capacities  and  values  lie 
in  a  cluster  of  conservatism  involving  co!»furmity  to  the  social  role 
expectations  of  one  s  group,  intolerance  of  deviation,  and  conservative 
opinions  on  political  and  social  issues.  The  report  concludes  that, 
with  regard  o  student-teacher  relationships  and  values,  what  is  lack- 
ing are  dominant  new  educational  values  characteristic  of  these  new 
times. 

Characteristics  of  Institutions 

xV  focus  for  this  study  has  been  the  Syracuse  '^approach.''  The  list  of 
references  on  this  topic  provided  below  is  Ulustrative  only  and  there- 
fore iiot  necessarily  complete. 

Pace,  C.  Robert.  "Five  College  Environments/*  College  Board  JRct^feio,  Vol. 
41.  Sprinj?  1960.  p.  24-28. 

 and  Stern,  Cieorob  G.  "An  Approach  to  the  Measurement  of  Psycho- 

loRical  Characteristics  of  College  Environments."  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology.  Vol.  40.  October  1058.  p.  269-277. 

•Edward  A.  Suehman.  "The  Vnluos  of  American  ColIpRe  Studontft.'*  Long-Rnnge 
Planning  for  Edurnf inn— Report  of  22nd  Educational  Conference  Sponsored  hu  the  Educa- 
tional RccordB  Rurmu  and  the  American  Council  on  Education,  A.  E.  Trailer,  ed,  Wash- 
ington :  American  CouncU  on  Educatloji.  19W.  p.JllO-120. 
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I»AfK.  V.  UoBKUr.  luul  STKHN.  (SkoROR  (1.    .1  Vritvi'loii  Stiulu  of  ValhW 
rlrmmrni.  Syi-acHw..  X.V. :  lyvcholoitlcal  R»wnnh  tVuti>r.  11)."5S.  101  p. 

Stern.  Gkoiuie  tl.  VlwuctninlirH  uf  thv  lnh  lUvtuul  ClimuU'  in  ('ullvgv  Eh- 
vironments.   SyrHc-usc.  X.Y.:  Syram  I'.ilverslty.  11HJ2.  ( ITcK-esaed. )  • 

 .   -Congruence  and  Dl«soJiance  in  the  Kcology  of  C'i>UeKe  Students." 

Student  Medicine,  Vol.  8.  IJMJO.  p.  304-330. 

 .  The  Ecology  of  the  American  College  Student:  Varieties  of  Con- 
straint in  American  Education.  Syracuse.  X.Y.:  Syruouse  rulversUy. 
1059  (Processed). 

The  following  statements,  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.,  reflect  some  of  the  same  conclusions  f  >uud  in  the 
above  literature : 

What.  then,  are  the  characteristics  associated  with  quality  In  a  college 
or  university,  regardless  of  Its  Aize  or  location  or  particular  clientele?  .  .  . 

The  most  obvious  attribute  of  a  good  Institution  is  lt«  seriouftness  of  pur- 
pone.  The  students  are  there  to  get  an  e<lucation ;  the  faculty  Is  determined 
that  the  students  shall  succeed  In  this.  The  main  business  is  education, 
and  the  amenities  of  caniptis  life  are  not  permitted  to  interfere.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  we  observe  that  the  better  institutions  are  self-conscious  about 
their  di^tiw  tive  roles  within  the  total  enterprise  of  higher  education.  ...  A 
quality  institution  is  not  afraid  to  be  different  when  to  he  different  means 
to  be  better. 

The  third  Ingredient  of  a  first-class  college  or  university,  as  we  see  it. 

Is  the  rare  irith  lohich  it  selects  ami  retains  faculty  members          The  re- 

siKmslhle  undergraduate  college  .  .  .  will  refuse  to  recognlsie  the  overriding 
lniiK)rtamf  of  any  one  of  the  main  qualifications  for  an  educathmal  post- 
sound  scholarship,  teaching  ability,  and  personal  Integrity.  It  will  Insist 
on  all  three. 

[another!  characteristic  of  a  quality  Institution  Is  Its  perpetual  die- 
Hatisfariim  ivith  itself.  ...  It  uses  the  best  techniques  that  have' been  de- 
veloped for  appraising  educational  results— technUiues  far  sui)erlor  to  the 
earlier  methods  of  testing.  The  good  Institution  constantly  gathers  evidence 
on  the  Impact  of  Its  program  on  its  students.  Closely  allied  with  this  critical 
attitude  Is  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  promising  new  approaches.  .  .  . 

...  It  api>ears  that  Infonuallty  In  personal  relationships.  csi)eclally  be- 
tween teachers  and  students.  Is  associated  with  academic  achievement.  .  . 


Baccalaureate  Origins 

Studied  of  under^rraduate  origins  of  college  faculties,  scientists, 
and  others  who  have  achieved  recognition  as  .scholars  .shed  .some 
light  on  the  qualities  in  the  colleges  which  might  cojitribute  to  high 
attainment  by  tlieir  students.  Included  in  the  baccalaureate  origins 
literature  are  the  following : 


w-A  FounUiition  Looks  at  Higher  Education."  Lilly  Fndowment. 
/9S7.    IndlanapollB.  Ind. :  Liiiy  Kndowment,  Inc.  p.  4-10. 
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ASTIN,  AtczANDEn  W.,  "A  New  Approach  to  iBvaluating  Ctollege  *Produc* 
tlvlty/  "  8ci4.mcv,  Vol  136,  No.  3511,  April  13,  1962,  p.  129-135. 

Holland,  John  L.,  "Undergraduate  Origins  of  American  Scientists."  Sot* 
enee.  Vol.  128,  September  6.  1957.  p.  43S-48T. 

KXLLE,  Frank  R.,  A  Study  of  the  Haccalaunute  Oriyinn  of  College  Facul- 
ties. Washington :  Association  of  American  Colleges,  1959,  27  p. 

Knapp,  Robert  H.,  and  Ooodbxch,  Hubert  B.,  Origiw  of  the  American 
Scientist.  CSiicago :  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962,  460  p, 

Knapp,  Robert  H.,  and  Greenbaum,  Joseph  J.,  The  Younger  American 
Scholar:  His  Collegiate  Origins.  Chicago :  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1953,  122  p. 

Pfnister,  Allan  0.,  A  Report  on  the  Baccalaureate  Origim  of  College  Fac- 
ulties. Washington:  Association  of  American  Colleges,  1961,  93  p. 

Thistlethwaitb,  Donald  L.,  Social  Characteristics  of  Universities  and  Coir 
leges  in  Relation  to  Their  Intellectual  Output.  Bvanston,  111 :  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  1959,  14  p.  (Processed.) 

TRYrrBN,  M.  H.,  and  Harmon,  L.  R.,  Doctorate  Production  in  United  States 
Cniveraitiea,  1936-1956,  with  Baccalaureate  Origins  of  Doctorates  in  Scir 
enees.  Arts,  and  Humanities.  Washington:  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
encesr— National  Research  Council,  Publication  582,  1958,  156  p. 

Study  Abroad 

A  useful  but  partial  bibliography  is  indicated  below : 

Abrams,  Irwin»  and  Hatch,  W.  R.,  Study  Abroad,  New  Dimensions  In  Higher 
^  Education,  No.  6»  Washington :  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  i960, 21  p. 
Council  on  Student  Travel,  179  Broadway,  New  York ; 

Inter-American  Exchange  ...  A  Search  for  Understanding,  report  of 
Inter-American  Seminar  on  Educational  Travel  Programs,  1962,  16  p. 
Reports  of  the  National  Workshop  on  Overseas  Programs  for  Students, 
1962  (Processed) :  (1)  "An  Assessment  of  the  Potentlalltle  of  Pro- 
grams In  Africa  for  U.S.  Students,"  (2)  "Emerging  Patterns  In  Inter- 
American  Exchange  Programs,"  (3)  "Next  Steps  In  Youth  Exchange 
with  the  U.S.S.R.,"  (4)  "Evaluating  the  Expanding  Field  of  Inter- 
national Exchange  for  High  School  Students,"  (5)  "Developing  More 
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IV.  Summary 


TwEXTY-oNK  STANDARDS  have  beeii  proposed  to  help  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Wliat  isquality  in  acollege?**  Quality  may  l:>e  indicated  in  those 
colleges — 

1.  That  do  the  least  "teUing"'  and  the  most  ''teaching/' 

2.  That  make  adequate  provisi^  for  learning  resources  centers  or  their 
equivalent 

3.  That  provide  the  least  remedial  instruction. 

4.  Whose  students  do  much  general  reading. 

6.  Whose  students  spend  on  the  average  more  than  30  hours  per  week  in 
out-of-class  study. 

6.  That  demonstrate  competence  in  independent  study,  in  "inquiry." 

7.  That,  in  conjunction  with  independent  stud>,  offer  common  or  core 
curriculums. 

8.  Whose  introductory  courses  clearly  are  above  those  offered  in  high  school 
as  to  both  content  and  method. 

9.  Whose  aspirations  are  high--^but  attainable. 

10.  That  can  demonstrate  gains  in  critical  thinking. 

11.  Whose  students  are  more  creative  as  seniors  than  they  were  as  freshmen. 

12.  That  have  a  significant  educational  Impact  on  students. 

13.  That  are  purposefully  permissive  and  flexible. 

14.  That  are  deliberately  experimental. 

15.  That  jealously  defend  the  principles  of  academic  freedom. 

16.  Where  effec*tive  teaching  is  highly  regarded  and  adequately  compensated. 

17.  Whose  graduates  go  into  teaching  in  unusually  large  numbers. 

18.  That  place  highest  in  a  composite  of  studies  showing  baccalaureate 
origins  of  American  scholars. 

15>.  Where  programs  of  study  ahroad  are  carefully  planned  and  Implemented. 

20.  Whose  institutional  research  is  done  on  important  things. 

21.  Whose  counseling  program  helps  both  the  students  and  the  institution  as 
well. 

These  criteria,  in  turn,  may  become  an  index  of  student  quality  to 
the  <legi"ee  that  students  are  responsive  to  them. 

28 
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FOREWORD 


The  materials  presented  in  this  issue  of  New  DimenaUms  in 
Higher  Education  deal  with  studies  selected  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  significant  developments  in  higher  education.  Since  inde- 
pendent study  is  such  a  development,  but  one  which  is  not  always 
examined  critically  or  in  an  adequate  context,  the  authors  of  the 
reports  in  this  volume  were  asked  to  prepare  summaries  of  their 
studies  or  experiments  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  independent 
study  in  the  hope  that  such  a  compilation  would  provide  the  reader 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  met  in  such  study. 

The  findings  presented  here  suggest  that  unless  students  and 
faculties  are  more  critical  about  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  made 
in  independent  study,  their  accomplishments  are  likely  to  be 
modest,  even  disappointing.  They  indicate  further  that  this  learn- 
ing experience  should  involve  a  total  climate  of  learning. 

Since  most  institutions  are  convinced  of  the  need  and  desirabil- 
ity of  providing  better  opportunities  for  independent  study,  these 
reports  should  prove  helpful. 


Harold  A.  Haswell 

Director,  Educational  Research 

Information  Center 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  SELF-DIRECTED  STUDY 


Howard  E.  Gruber* 

IN  THE  HISTORY  of  Science,  negative  experimental  results  have 
sometimes  had  a  profound  influence  on  subsequent  thoug! 
Galileo  found  that  the  weight  of  a  body  had  no  effect  on  its  earth- 
ward velocity;  Weissman  found  that  chopping  off  the  tails  of  rats 
had  no  effect  on  tail-length  in  subsequent  generations.  Although 
these  investigators  reported  "no  significant  differences,"  their 
findings  changed  the  course  of  science  because  the  then  prevalent 
theories  predicted  a  difference.  Unhappily,  this  particular  bond 
between  experiment  and  theory  is  not  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
investigations  of  self-directed  study. 

This  report  discusses  research  on  self-directed  study,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  two  major  findings.  First,  when  the  criterion  for 
evaluating  self-directed  study  is  the  student's  learning  of  subject 
matter,  the  results  are  indeterminate,  producing  no  very  power- 
ful argument  for  or  against  self-directed  study  and  no  argument 
for  or  against  conventional  methods  such  as  lecture  couraes  meet> 
ing  two  or  three  times  per  week.  Second,  when  the  criterion  for 
evaluation  of  self-directed  study  is  a  group  of  attitudinal  changes 
such  as  increased  curiosity,  critical  thinking,  and  attitude  toward 
independent  intellectual  work,  brief  experiences  with  self-directed 
study  do  typically  produce  small,  favorable  changes.  From  these 
results  it  may  be  argued  that  a  systematic  educational  program 
can  be  worked  out,  viewing  the  4-year  college  experience  as  a  uni- 
fied opportunity  for  growth  toward  intellectual  self-reliance.  A 
sequence  of  attitudinal  and  cognitive  changes  is  proposed,  and 
some  attention  is  given  to  the  changed  role  of  tiie  college  teacher 
in  such  a  program. 

Broadly  speaking,  research  on  self-directed  study  is  concerned 
with  all  methods  of  higher  education  designed  to  increase  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility  for  his  own  education.  But  among  such 
methods,  this  report  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  independent 
study,  a  term  usually  reserved  for  those  teaching  methods  involv- 
ing individual  projects  in  which  student  and  teacher  are  in  a  one- 
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one  relationship.  As  described  by  Bonthius  and  others  (1957), 
independent  study  is  very  rewarding,  but  it  makes  prohibitive 
demands  on  faculty  time.t  We  are  concerned,  rather,  with  those 
ways  of  increasing  the  student's  responsibility  for  his  own  educa- 
tion which  preserve  the  essence  of  the  course  system,  the  one- 
many  relation  between  teacher  and  students.  For  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  refer  to  such  methods  as  self-directed  study.  Although 
these  methods  vary,  investigations  of  self-directed  study  have  one 
essential  point  in  common :  while  preserving  the  course  system, 
the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  formal  classroom  meetings  is 
reduced. 

Research  workers  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory  recognize 
fhat  educational  experiments  in  self-directed  study  fail  to  yield 
dramatic  or  even  consistent  results.  In  the  face  of  negative  re- 
sults, (i.e.  "no  harm  done"),  many  educators  cling  to  their  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  lectures  or  other  formal  classroom  meetings; 
likewise,  many  psychologists  optimistically  cling  to  the  hope  that 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  eflicacy  of  self-directed  study 
is  "just  around  tiie  corner." 

During  a  protracted  investigation  of  student-centered  teaching 
methods  which  included  self-directed  study,  McKeachie  (1960) 
was  forced  to  conclude  that  such  methods  are  "no  panacea"  for 
the  problemf  of  higher  education.  Further,  his  important  review 
of  research  on  instructional  methods  stresses  the  pvedominant 
them  -J  of  i.o  significant  differences"  between  educatio  lal  methods 
(1962). 

Similarly,  after  a  3-year  investigation  of  self-directed  study  in 
many  different  university  courses,  Gruber  and  Weitman  were 
forced  to  the  rather  weak  conclusion  that  as  far  as  learning  of 
conventional  course  content  is  concerned,  "a  reduction  in  attend- 
ance at  formal  classes  to  one-third  the  usual  number  resulted  in 
either  small  losses  or  small  gains,  the  gains  beii»i?  somewhat  more 
common  than  the  losses"  (1963). 

However,  these  failures  to  find  striking  superiority  of  self- 
directed  study  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  empirical 
support  for  the  unfounded  American  decision  to  subject  college 
students  to  some  2,00n  lectures  in  four  years.  If  anything,  field 
studies  conducted  at  Antioch  College,  the  Universities  of  Colorado 
and  Michigan,  and  elsewhere  around  the  country,  do  justify  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  formal  class  meetings.  Such  reduction 
produces  little  or  no  loss  in  subject  matter  learned,  and  almost 
certainly  does  produce  some  improvement  in  att'tude  toward  in- 

t  See  references  at  the  end  oi  ^  ehaptcj^  ^  0 
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dependent.  '  itellectual  work,  as  well  as  in  curiosity  and  critical 
thinking. 

The  major  findings  emerging  from  such  field  studies  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  a  small  change  in  the  fabric  of  a  student's 
life  produces  only  a  small  change  In  his  intellectual  development. 
However,  it  shoul  l  be  stressed  that  all  of  these  fiela  studies  h^ve 
been  extremely  restricted,  even  timid,  in  character.  On  the  sur- 
face, reducing  the  number  of  lectures  attended  in  a  course  from 
three  per  week  to  one  per  week  may  seem  a  drastic  change.  [We 
even  eliminated  all  lectures  in  one  experimental  group  with  rather 
favorable  results.]  Actually,  when  the  experiment  is  restricted  to 
a  single  course  in  a  single  semester,  the  change  can  be  described 
as  a  temporary  reduction  from  15  to  13  lectures  per  week— not  at 
all  a  fundamental  change  in  the  student's  intellectual  way  of  life. 

These  field  studies  are  limited  in  two  oth^v  ways.  First  the 
student's  work  is  typically  still  fragmented  into  five  or  six 
courses  per  semester.  Second,  having  had  years  of  training  in 
certain  teacher-directed  patterns  of  education,  the  student  is  per- 
fectly  capable  of  privately  preserving  these  patterns,  at  least  In 
large  part,  unless  far  more  drastic  changes  in  his  situation  are 
introduced,  or,  ahernatively,  unless  training  methods  are  devel- 
oped to  deliberately  break  up  these  patterns.  Given  a  textbook,  a 
course  outline,  and  an  impending  final  examination,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  student  from  recreating  and  maintaining  the 
passive,  cramped,  teacher-directed  study  pattern  to  which  he  has 
long  been  accustomed.  Indeed,  since  he  has  four  or  five  nonexperi- 
mental  courses  to  cope  with  at  the  same  time,  the  student  in  the 
experimental  group  often  sees  his  only  salvation  in  resisting  what- 
ever tpmptation  to  strike  oat  on  his  own  the  self-directed  study 
course  may  oft'er  him.  Much  of  our  interview  material  suggests 
chav  this  is  actually  the  case  (Gruber  and  Weitman,  1962),  and 
Campbell's  more  restricted  laboratory  experiments  (1963)  sug- 
gest a  similar  conclusion.  For  if  the  American  college  student  has 
learned  little  else,  he  has  learned  the  strategy  of  passive  acquies- 
cence in  uncritically  assimilating  the  material  the  teacher  thinks 
is  important.  This  is  a  strategy  that  works:  it  has  gotten  him 
where  he  is,  and  it  has  gotten  his  older  brother  a  little  further  on 
the  road  to  the  sort  of  success  they  are  both  striving  for. 

Taking  note  of  the  slightly  positive  but  relatively  unimpressive 
results  of  field  investigations  of  .«»elf-airected  study,  Campbell 
(1963)  attempted  to  maximize  the  effect  in  a  more  carefully  am- 
troiled  study,  resembling  a  laboratory  experiment.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  equating  the  materials  used  by  different  groups,  using 
each  student  in  both  self-directed  and  teacher-directed  methods, 
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and  conducting  both  methods  of  '.nstruction  under  individualized 
learning  conditions  to  avoid  the  confounding  of  certain  variables. 
In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Campbell  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
atrikingly  similar  to  the  closing  paragraphs  of  most  field  studies: 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  no  experiment  did  self-direction 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  learning.  This  is  economically  quite  important, 
for  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  in  learning  efficiency,  self-direction 
could  save  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money.  .  .  .  Learning  efficiency  too 
might  show  greater  gains  over  a  period  of  ye&ra  than  we  have  demon- 
strated in  our  brief  experiments,  at  least  for  students  who  are  motivated 
to  learn  ...  the  cumulative  effect  on  his  problem-solving,  decision-making, 
and  creativenes9  might  be  impressive.  (Campbell,  1963,  p.  16.) 

Although  the  author  has  no  quarrel  with  these  remarks,  which 
lie  mifeht  almost  have  written  himself,  he  finds  it  thought-provok- 
ing  to  notice  that  yet  another  investigation  of  sc'f-directed  study 
has  ended  in  slightly  favorable  results  which  are  suggestive  but 
not  convincing.  Before  educati'^nal  policy-n:akers  are  willing  to 
support  radical  innovations,  they  rightly  require  evidence  that  the 
proposed  changes  are  genuinely  worth  the  trouble  that  all  changes 
cause — not  jnerely  assurances  that  the  changes  do  no  harm  or  un- 
substantiated hopes  that  if  continued  long  enough  they  might  do 
considerable  good. 

Most  research  on  educational  method  has  been  restricted  to  the 
piecemeal  comparison  of  metiiods  in  a  single,  one-semester  course, 
or  in  a  fragment  of  such  a  course.  Where  the  criterion  variable 
has  been  assimilation  of  subject  matter,  a  wide  variety  of  methods 
has  proved  roughly  interchangeable— methods  as  disparate  as 
many  lectures,  a  few  lectures,  instructor-led  discussion,  instructor- 
less  discussion,  individual  study  with  little  or  no  guidance  as  to 
sequence  or  timing  of  material,  and  tightly  programed  instruc- 
tion. Slightly  "positive"  results  (i.e.,  favoring  one  method)  in  one 
study  are  balanced  by  slightly  "positive"  results  (favoring  an- 
other method)  in  another  study.  In  short,  success  in  meeting  the 
criterion  of  coverage  of  course  content  provides  no  firm  basis  for 
choice  among  teaching  methods. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  negative  result  is  really  very  sim- 
ple, and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  abandon  our  cherished  belief  that 
dilTerent  educational  methods  have  different  effects.  But  it  is  also 
reasonable  to  consider  the  possibility  that  these  experiments  have 
left  the  essential  features  of  higher  education  intact,  for  in  almost 
all  these  studies  the  following  variables  have  not  been  touched: 
(1)  the  student's  academic  work  is  divided  into  five  or  six  courses 
per  semester;  (2)  the  teacher  plans  the  course  without  consulting 
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the  student;  (3)  the  student  is  given  no  new  orientation  in  the 
educational  aim  of  becoming  educationally  independent;  (4)  the 
student  is  given  no  specific  instruction  in  active  modes  of  thought 
which  might  transform  his  behavior  while  he  is  studying;  (5)  the 
immediave  aim  on  which  all  students  are  necessarily  focused  is 
successful  performance  on  a  iinal  examination  and  a  satisfactory 
grade  in  the  course;  and  (6)  the  person  evaluating  the  student's 
performance  is  the  teacher.  Operating  within  situations  that  are 
alike  in  these  essentials,  the  student  studies  in  approximately  the 
same  way,  whether  the  material  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  lec- 
ture, conventional  textbook,  list  of  readings,  or  programed  text- 
book— ^he  decides  what  the  teachers  want  him  to  know  and  he 
tries  to  learn  it  with  a  minimum  of  diatraction.  Conclusion; 
"promising  results  in  the  expected  direction,  but  no  significant 
difference." 

Wh?.n  we  turn  to  effects  of  self-directed  study  other  than  the 
learning  of  course  material,  the  so-called  "collateral  learning"  of 
critical  and  independent  intellectual  attitudes,  the  results  are 
somewhat  more  hopeful.  Again,  the  changes  may  be  small,  not 
actually  transforming  the  student's  way  of  thought,  but  they  do 
seem  to  be  consistently  in  a  favorable  direction.  Perhaps  the  most 
uniform  finding  of  research  in  this  area  is  that  students  initially 
dislike  greater  responsibility  but  come  to  accept  it  in  the  course 
of  a  semester,  and  that  their  brief  experience  with  self-directed 
study  does  produce  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  independent 
intellectual  work.  This  result  is  stressed  by  Gruber  and  Weitmen 
(1962),  and  similar  findings  are  summarized  by  McKeachie 
(1962).  Of  course,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  single 
brief  experience  with  self-directed  study  in  an  educational  atmos- 
phere fundamentally  hostile  to  intellectual  independence  (cf. 
Gruber  and  Weitman,  1962)  will  produce  attitudinal  changes  of 
great  longevity.  A  fuller  discus.sion  of  the  relation  of  various 
educational  methods  to  the  student's  "image  of  man"  and  to  his 
image  of  himself  has  been  presented  elsewhere  (Gruber,  1963). 

These  two  major  findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows :  Ex- 
posure to  a  single  self-directed  study  course  produces  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  learning  of  course  con*,ent,  but  it  does  fairly  con- 
sistently produce  a  small  improvement  in  attitudes  toward  inde- 
pendent intellectual  work. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  hypothesis  stemming  from  the  joint 
implication  of  these  findings.  Attitudinal  changes  develop  rather 
slowly;  moreover,  they  are  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  stable 
changes  in  intellectual  work  habits.  Otherwise  the  student  will  re- 
lapse into  the  pattern  of  passive  acquiescence  whenever  pressures 
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mount,  or  whiMievcr  such  patterns  produce  workable  solutions. 
Furthermore,  the  studotit  may  need  speeiflc  training  to  develop 
new  patterns  of  active  intellectual  work. 

What  would  a  thorouRhffoint?  program  look  like,  self-contained 
within  the  college  year?,  but  stressing  the  protracted  nature  of 
development  toward  self-reliance? 

The  first  phase  in  such  a  program  would  be  to  develop  tech- 
niques for  reorienting  the  student  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  college, 
so  that  he  abandons  any  expectation  that  he  can  succeed  in  aca- 
demic work  merely  by  frenzied  efforts  to  assimilate  everything 
he  is  expected  to  know.  We  may  not  know  how  to  do  this  in  a  way 
that  would  really  reach  the  incoming  student,  but  the  results 
mentioned  above  sugge.st  that  we  might  learn  to  produce  favor- 
able changes  in  these  attitudes  in  one  or  two  semesters. 

The  second  phase,  overlapping  the  first,  and  lasting  about  a 
year,  would  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  inculcate  new  patterns  of 
intellectual  work.  One  useful  guide  can  be  found  in  Torrance's  and 
Harmon's  work  (1961),  in  which  they  experimentally  induced  as- 
similative, critical,  and  creative  learning  sets  in  different  groups 
of  students.  Campbell's  recent  study  (1963)  also  provides  some 
interesting  suggesiions  on  specific  means  of  giving  students  brief 
practice  in  effective  methods  of  self-directed  study.  The  design  of 
Campbell's  study  provides  clearcut  evidence  for  the  hypothesis 
that  changes  in  attitudes  and  work  habits  must  precede  self- 
directed  study  if  the  hitter  is  to  produce  improved  learning  of  sub- 
stantive material.  Campbell's  findings  led  him  to  conclude  that 
"the  first  obstacle  to  be  removed  in  making  self-direction  success- 
ful is  the  students'  strong  habit  of  passive  acquiescence." 

Recently,  my  students  and  I  have  encountered  a  striking  in- 
.<?tfince  of  highly  educated  individuals'  spontaneous  tendency  to 
utilize  paf.i5ive  learning  niethods  in  circumstances  where  very  sim- 
ple iu.«tructions  can  eliminate  this  tendency  and  thereby  produce 
dramatic  improvement  of  performance  in  a  simple  memory  task. 
We  have  been  elaborating  the  work  of  Wallace.  Turner,  and  Per- 
kins (19.57)  on  paired-associate  learning  with  brief  instruction  mi 
the  use  of  an  active,  highly  flexible  mnemonic  procedure.  In  one 
sach  study,  mature  college  graduates,  all  with  responsible  posi- 
tions in  cducatinnal  systems,  were  exposed  to  paired-associates  for 
8  seconds  per  pair.  Tn  the  control  group,  given  no  special  instruc- 
tions, no  subject  spontaneously  employed  a  succe.ssful  mnemonic 
prot-edure :  all  behaved  in  a  relatively  passive,  rote  fashion.  In  the 
experimentul  group,  given  only  a  few  minutes  of  special  instruc- 
tion, performance  w,-is  better  than  twice  as  good.  The  point  at 
issue  is  not  only  the  value  of  active  cognitive  processes  but  the 
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success  of  years  of  education  in  suppressing  active  Intellectual 
work  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

Self-directed  study  must  mean  more  than  a  simple  alteration  in 
the  formal  structure  of  higher  education,  such  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  number  of  formal  contact  hours  or  the 
number  of  courses.  If  the  student  is  not  led  to  internalize  new  pat- 
terns of  active  thought,  changes  in  the  macro-structure  of  educa- 
tion may  leave  the  all-important  micro-structure  intact.  Research 
on  students'  thought-processes  in  the  classroom,  however,  suggest 
that  the  obvious  formal  changes  do  facilitate  new  and  more  active 
ways  of  thinking  (Bloom,  1953;  Gruber  and  Weitman,  1962).  The 
next  step  remains  to  be  taken :  to  develop  methods  of  evoking  more 
active  thinking  ovtside  the  classroom. 

The  third  phase  of  such  a  program  would  be  to  change  the  ac- 
tual  conduct  of  higher  education  in  order  to  provide  the  student 
with  convincing  evidence  that  intellectual  habits  of  passive  acqui- 
escence are  bound  to  fail.  The  systematic  introduction  of  instruc- 
tional techniques  placing  greater  and  greater  responsibility  on  the 
student,  in  such  a  way  that  intellectual  self-reliance  becomes  a 
powerful  tradition,  is  the  most  powerful  force  at  our  disposal. 

But  to  accomplish  this  aim  it  is  necessary  to  persuade  the  fac- 
ulty that  their  students  can  benefit  from  such  approaches.  A  pre- 
vailing faculty  mythology  insists,  in  effect,  that  students  at  the 
bottom  of  any  given  segment  of  the  educational  ladder  are  less  self- 
reliant  than  students  at  the  top.  Thus,  high-school  seniors  are 
often  given  notably  more  mature  and  independent  forms  of  in- 
tellectual work  than  college  freshmen,  and  the  same  pattern  re- 
peats itself  in  the  transition  from  the  senior  year  in  college  to  the 
first  year  in  graduate  school. 

Another  similar  feature  of  the  prevailing  mythology  is  the  wide- 
spread faculty  belief  that  only  intellectually  superior  students  can 
profit  from  self-directed  study.  Recent  research  lends  little  sup- 

?ofioN^  hypothesis  (Gruber  and  Weitman,  1962;  McKeachie, 
1962)  • 

In  one  sense,  persuading  the  college  faculty  of  the  value  of  self- 
directed  study  should  not  be  too  difficult.  Frequentlv,  a  single 
experience  in  an  experimental  course  has  a  marked  positive  effect 
on  the  professor's  views  (Gruber  and  Weitman,  1962) .  With  a 
group  of  high  school  teachers  as  subjects,  Gruber  (1961)  has  also 
demonstrated  that  a  brief  training  seminar  can  produce  measur- 
able shifts  away  from  dogmatic  teaching  and  toward  problem- 
oriented  teaching. 

But  in  another  sense,  changing  the  prevailing  style  of 
instruction  can  be  expected  to  be  extremely  difficult  fc^  a  number 
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of  reasons.  First,  the  will  to  effect  such  changes  deliberately  is 
tempered  by  a  due  regard  for  democratic  process  and  a  justified 
hesitance  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  other  individuals.  Second, 
the  legitimate  desire  to  prepare  college  students  for  graduate 
school  inhibits  change.  The  educational  researcher  may  assure  his 
colleagues  that  moves  toward  self-directed  study  will  do  no  harm, 
but  the  responsible  professor  wante  stronger  assurance  than  that 
before  he  initiates  fundamental  changes.  Third,  the  prevailing 
course  system  makes  it  difficult  for  the  professor  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  for  self-directed  study  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  professor's  opportunity  to  speak  his  own  piece,  to 
make  his  own  ideas  felt  in  the  student's  development.  A  change 
from  the  pattern  of  five  three-credit  courses  per  semester  to  three 
five-credit  courses  (or  even  four  four-credit  courses)  would  pro- 
vide a  much  greater  measure  of  flexibility  in  combining  the  pro- 
fessor's desire  to  "profess"  with  the  student's  need  to  develop 
independently. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  methods  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  no 
important  change  in  the  conduct  of  higher  education  can  be  ac- 
complished without  wide  and  deep  faculty  support.  The  faculty 
must  be  convinced  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  coherent 
program  for  developing  their  students'  intellectual  self-reliance. 
They  must  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  indeed  to 
refashion  their  own  role  in  the  educative  process.  If,  for  example, 
the  student  were  attending  three  formal  class  meetings  per  week, 
each  lasting  2  hours,  instead  of  15  one-hour  classes,  the  teacher's 
role  would  be  profoundly  changed.  The  nature  of  this  change  has 
yet  to  be  spelled  out. 

A  program  such  as  the  one  outlined  above  has  two  further  dif- 
ficulties that  merit  discussion.  First,  there  is  little  firm  evidence 
that  it  would  actually  produce  cleurcut  effects.  If  experiences  at 
institutions  such  as  GoddarJ  College  were  more  widely  known, 
many  educator:',  vrould  probably  be  convinced  ?.«  to  the  feasibility 
(i.e.,  "no  harm  done")  of  many  innovations.  But  this  kind  of  feasi- 
bility arjri'.ment  falls  far  short  of  the  positive  demonstration  nec- 
essary to  convince  educatioral  policy-makers  to  inaugurate 
controversial  changes.  Such  positive  demonstrations  can  only  be 
provided  by  a  new  kind  of  mult! -institutional  research  program 
combining  the  precision  of  experimental  control  with  the  scope  of 
field  investigations.  Although  a  full  discussion  of  this  approach  is 
not  presented  here,  I  believe  that  such  an  approach  is  feasible  and 
desirable,  and  that  it  would  produce  new  insights  into  the  process 
of  higher  education. 

A  second  difficulty  in  any  full-scale  program  for  developing  in- 
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tellectual  self-reliance  stems  from  the  long-range  developmental 
character  of  this  aspect  of  personal  growth.  Failure  to  examine 
these  developmental  implications  might  lead  us  to  a  peculiar  im- 
passe in  which  we  manage  to  invent  a  program  for  maximizing 
intellectual  independence  and  then  discover  that,  after  all,  this  is 
a  highly  objectionable  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  maximal  independence  is  only  an  inter' 
mediate  goal.  If  the  student  were  to  remain  in  such  a  solipsistic 
state  indefinitely,  we  might  begin  to  complain  that  he  was  an 
asocial  recluse.  We  do  not  want  to  substitute  the  hermit's  cave  for 
the  anthill.  Our  aim  is  not  independence  for  itn  own  sake.  For  this 
reason,  in  improving  our  methods  of  developing  intellectual  self- 
reliance,  we  must  give  deeper  thought  to  the  kind  of  human  rela- 
tionships our  educational  methods  foster.  Increasing  self-reliance 
need  not  produce  increasing  alienation.  Instead,  it  could  produce 
a  cyclical  shift  in  the  student's  social  role.  For  example,  the  more 
advanced  student  could  exercise  and  deepen  his  own  knowledge 
by  imparting  it  to  others.  This  oscillation  between  the  role  of  stu- 
dent and  the  role  of  teacher  may,  in  the  long  run,  become  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  self -directed  study. 
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FRESHMAN  SEMINARS  AT  HARVARD 


Eric  W.  Shaw* 


THE  FOLLOWING  PAPER  has  been  adapted  from  the  1963  report^ 
of  the  Harvard  University  Faculty  Committee  appointed  to 
evaluate  the  seminar  program's  first  four  years.  The  report,  which 
emerged  from  a  long  statistical  study,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  program  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  evaluating  committee  in- 
terviewed, personally  or  by  questionnaire,  almost  every  student 
who  participated  in  a  seminar  and  a  similar  number,  of  equivalent 
potential,  who  did  not  participate.  Members  of  the  committee  also 
talked  with  most  of  the  faculty  members  who  served  as  seminar 
leaders. 


The  Objectives  of  the  Program 

The  Harvard  College  Freshman  Seminar  Program,  introduced 
in  1959,  was  conceived  with  several  purposes  in  mind : 

1.  To  sustain  the  focused  commitments  which  some  students 
appear  to  bring  with  them, 

2.  To  provide  immediately,  for  students  of  all  kinds,  vivid  and 
challenging  introduction  to  some  significant  area  of  study, 

3.  To  give  the  student  a  sense  of  engagement  in  <-he  life  of  the 
university,  and 

4.  To  provide  students  in  the  freshman  year  better  opportunity 
for  intelligent  decisions  in  determining  their  departmental 
concentration. 


The  Selection  of  Participants 

During  the  years  1959-63,  more  than  eleven  hundi-ed  Harvard 
and  Radcliffe  freshmen,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  combined  fresh- 
men classes,  participated  in  130  seminars.  The  original  faculty 

*  ^°r™«'"  Associate  Director.  Harvard  Freshman  S-mlnar  Proirra.n.  Harvard  University, 
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legislation  provided  that  a  student  might  devote  as  much  as  half 
of  his  four-course  program  to  the  work  of  a  freshman  seminar. 
However,  after  the  first  year  this  provision  was  reduced  to  one- 
course  credit,  so  that  more  students  could  participate  in  seminars. 
A  pamphlet  describing  the  seminars  for  the  coming  year  was  sent 
each  summer  to  incoming  fresnmen,  and  all  who  were  interested 
were  invited  to  apply.  Applications  were  collected  by  the  program 
office  and  forwarded  to  the  seminar  leader  in  September  along 
with  background  information  from  admissions  records.  Upon  ar- 
rival, almost  every  applicant  had  an  interview  with  the  seminar 
leader.  If  too  many  had  applied,  the  seminar  leader  used  whatever 
criteria  seemed  appropriate  in  selecting  the  participants. 

The  Method  and  Substance  of  the  Seminars 

With  regard  to  method  it  is  possible  to  distinguish,  in  general, 
three  types  of  seminars.  One  type  was  designed  to  provide  "com- 
mitted" freshmen  early  experience  of  advanced  and  adult  work 
within  a  specialized  field.  An  example  of  this  type  was  Donald  Men- 
zel's  seminar  on  the  growth  and  behavior  of  sunspots.  A  second 
type  examined  the  nature  of  a  broad  area  of  inquiry  by  treating  in 
depth  a  sharply  focused  but  representative  subject.  The  late  Clyde 
Kluckhohn's  seminar  on  the  Navajo  Indian  was  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind.  Finally,  there  have  been  some  seminars  that  set  out  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  a  wide  area  by  considering  broad  ques- 
tions from  the  start.  Such  were  the  seminars  directed  by  David 
Riesman,  which  ranged  through  literature,  philosophy,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  psychology  to  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
society. 

The  typical  seminar  has  engaged  8  to  10  freshmen  m  a  common 
inquiry,  drawing  increasingly  on  individual,  independent  work  as 
the  inquiry's  context  and  shape  gained  clarity.  Some  have  pro- 
ceeded from  broad  initial  questions  to  a  variety  of  sharply  focused 
inquiries;  others  have  proceeded  from  a  "narrow"  inquiry  to  a 
variety  of  broad  questions.  All  have  sought,  through  a  serious  in- 
tellectual enterprise,  to  associate  freshmen  in  a  close,  provocative 
way  with  an  interested  scholar. 

The  seminars  have  usually  met  once  a  week,  generally  for  2  to 
4  hours  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Some  have  been  directed 
largely  by  the  seminar  leader ;  others,  in  outward  appearance  at 
least,  have  been  directed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  students.  The  na- 
ture of  the  students'  work  between  meetings  has  varied  greatly 
with  the  nature  of  the  seminars.  Often^it  has  been  carried  on  m 
the  laboratory,  often  in  the  libra|y54>d  sometimes  outside  the 
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university,— in  the  streets  of  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  museums, 
at  the  State  House,  or  wherever  an  inquiry  has  led.  In  almost 
every  instance,  substantial  initiative  has  been  demanded  in  the 
organization  and  execution  of  indi\'idual  work. 
^  Most  students  have  written  extensively  and  many  have  pub- 
lished papers  even  though  publication  has  been  strenuously 
avoided  as  a  goal  of  the  seminars.  The  students'  work  has  not 
been  graded  in  any  way,  but  a  few  students  who  have  failed  to 
take  their  work  seriously  have  been  excluded  from  their  seminars 
or  denied  credit 

Because  the  seminars  have  depended  so  much  on  the  interests 
and  style  of  the  seminar  leader,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  valid  gen- 
eral description  of  their  substance  or  activities,  However,  some 
general  characteristics  that  have  been  significant  in  determining 
the  shape  and  impact  of  the  seminars  are  summarized  below: 

1.  The  seminars  have  utilized  inquiry  in  depth  

As  a  nieans  of  demonstrating  the  nature  and  methods  of 
a  significant  academic  area. 

To  provide  opportunity  for  the  student  to  discover  what 
scholarly  inquiry  in  general  is  about  and  the  degrees  of 
competence,  imagination,  discipline,  and  honesty  re- 
quired in  its  pursuit. 

As  a  means  of  taking  the  student  quickly  to  a  level  of 
inquiry  at  which  the  interdependence  of  fields  becomes 
clear  and  inescapable. 

To  give  early  opportunity  for  the  student  to  test  his 
academic  predispositions. 

2.  The  seminars  have  sought,  by  associating  the  student 
closely  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  a  small  group  of 
students — 

To  give  live,  close  demonstration  of  the  ways  in  which 
an  educated  mind  approaches  intellectual  problems. 

To  provide  a  mobile  vehicle  for  pursuit  of  investigations. 
To  make  it  possible  to  tailor  instruction  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  maximum  challenge  to  each  student  and  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

To  encourage  students  to  learn  from  each  other. 

To  provide  for  self-examination  and  self-discovery  a 
supportive  context  appropriate  to  the  intellectual  aims 
of  the  university..  157 
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.  The  seminars  have  been  voluntary  and  gradeless  and  they 
have  been  generally  independent  in  their  identity  from  de- 
partmental courses. 

The  voluntary  and  ungraded  nature  of  the  seminars  has 
multiplied  every  one  of  their  benefits.  A  seminar  is  not  a 
"required"  part  of  the  freshman  curriculum,  and  seminars 
assign  active  roles  to  their  participants.  This  combination 
has  led  the  student  to  feel  that  he  has  a  personal  stake  in 
the  quality  of  the  seminar  and  a  personal  responsibility  for 
it.  He  feels  exhilarated  when  things  go  well,  and  guilty 
when  things  go  badly. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  the  seminars  has  also  been  im- 
portant for  faculty,  both  in  granting  freedom  in  seminar 
offerings  and  in  allowing  flexibility  in  their  form  and  con- 
tent. For  although  the  university  is  committed  to  repeated 
teaching  of  certain  materials,  that  teaching  will  be  most 
effective  if  its  form  and  coverage  are  not  elaborately  pre- 
ordained and  if  faculty  and  students  have  brought  them- 
selves to  it  by  initiative,  interest,  and  free  will.  The  semi- 
nars have  operated  under  the  special  advantage  of 
commitment  to  no  particular  coverage. 

The  fact  that  the  students'  work  in  the  seminars  has  not 
been  officially  graded  has  proved  to  be  very  important  It 
has  long  been  argued  in  defense  of  grades  that  they  are 
after  all  only  a  symbol,  and  that  if  the  studen*  is  genuinely 
concerned  with  learning,  his  attitude  toward  his  education 
will  be  unaffected  by  grades.  However,  this  defense  may 
underestimate  the  impact  of  symbols.  Symbols  give  mean- 
ing, and  the  symbol  which  is  a  gi-ade  may  give  powerful 
mejining  to  an  intricate  matrix  of  motivations  derived  from 
teachers,  classmates,  family,  and  community.  It  gives 
meaning  to  a  set  of  motivations  which  have  little  to  do 
with  the  student  as  an  individual.  In  creating  the  un- 
graded seminars  it  was  hoped  that  students  might  be  en- 
couraged to  come  to  terms  with  them.selves,  and  that  then 
they  would  find  motivation  for  learning  in  themselves  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  seminars. 

Experience  ha.s  justified  that  expectation,  and  partly  be- 
cau.se  students  discovered  a  difference  between  being  "ex- 
amined" and  being  "graded."  Recurrently  students  have 
said  that  in  the  seminars  they  were  examined.  They  were 
examined  every  time  the  seminars  met — not  just  at  mid- 
term and  final.^.  They  were  examined  by  their  peers  as  well 
as  by  the  teachdr^and  they  were  Mcwiiiied  in  a  way  that 
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seemed  to  them  more  rigorous  and  effective,  while  n 
personal  and  constructive,  than  any  formal  examinat 
Furthermore,  this  kind  of  examination  tended  to  seem  un- 
usually real  because  it  did  not  involve  talking  or  writing 
into  a  vacuum. 

At  its  best,  the  environment  of  the  ungraded  freshmar 
seminar  can  provide  what  is  rarely  found  in  courses— a 
creative  environment  for  failure.  Not  only  are  students 
more  willing  to  make  mistakes,  they  are  more  willing  to 
expose  them.  Because  no  one  is  grading  and  because  criti- 
cism becomes  a  natural  process,  both  students  and  seminar 
leaders  feel  freer  to  be  incisive  in  their  criticism.  Just  as 
every  week  the  "student  is  examined,"  so  he  has  oppor- 
tunity for  failure— to  fail  iri  detail  and  along  the  way, 
rather  than  monumentally  and  totally  on  a  final  exam. 
Students  present  an  idea,  see  it  misunderstood,  and  have 
immediate  reason  and  chance  to  be  more  lucid.  They  un- 
dertake experiments  that  cannot  work.  In  consequence  they 
learn  not  only  that  they  were  wrong,  but  more  important, 
they  learn  something  about  experiments. 


The  Environment  of  the  Seminars 

As  important  to  the  seminars  as  the  nature  of  their  substance 
has  been  the  nature  of  their  environment.  Here  the  seminar  leader 
has  had  first  importance. 

The  role  of  the  good  teacher  in  the  freshman  seminars  has  been 
not  only  to  transmit  knowledge  but  to  provide  personal  demon- 
stration of  the  nature  of  scholarship  and  to  create  a  setting  in 
which  students  might  discover  how  to  leurn  for  themselves  and 
from  each  other.  There  is  nothing  novel  about  that  role,  and  it  is 
never  an  easy  one.  It  demands  a  mobile  command  of  a  wide  area 
of  inquiry,  infectious  interest  in  that  area  and  in  teaching,  and 
the  ability  to  sustain  a  constantly  threatened  balance  between  di- 
rection and  nondirection.  The  closeness  of  the  seminar  leader  may 
tempt  the  students  to  ask  him  for  answers  they  should  be  discover- 
ing for  themselves.  Finally,  the  seminar  leader  may  find  that  in 
the  attempt  to  be  both  teacher  and  colleague  he  has  not  come 
across  effectively  as  either.  However,  the  seminar  is  designed  to 
exploit  this  dual  role,  because  the  semi  lar's  form  is  extraordinarily 
adaptable  and  offers  the  seminar  leader  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  teach  in  the  way  that  best  suits  his  temperament  and  his 
convictions.  i 
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The  influence  ot*  the  seminar  leader  upon  his  students  is  more 
difficult  to  describe  than  is  his  role.  However,  from,  the  first  four 
years  of  the  seminar  program  one  important  conclusion  1ms 
emerged:  the  seminar  experience  has  disproportionately  increased 
the  undergraduate's  connection,  or  sem^e  of  the  connection,  with 
the  faculty.  Students  who  have  participated  in  seminars  have  be- 
come, as  a  group,  less  hesitant  about  seeking  out  faculty  members 
to  ask  questiou.s  seek  advice,  or  merely  to  engage  in  conversation. 

It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  through  the  seminars  the  fac- 
ulty have  come  to  know  well  and  early  a  great  many  undergradu- 
ates. Most  of  the  seminar  leaders  recently  interviewed  who  had 
given  seminars  four  years  before  recalled  every  student  who  had 
been  in  the  seminar  and  knew  what  had  happened  to  many  of  the 
students  in  the  intervening  three  years.  Graduates  of  the  seminars 
had  continued  as  informal  advisers  or  as  faculty  assistants.  As 
juniors  and  seniors,  they  had  acted  as  tutors  or  had  offered  advice 
on  thesis  preparation;  and  in  several  instances  they  had  peri- 
odically reassembled  for  reunions. 


Accomplishment  of  the  Program's  Original  Objectives 

As  stated  in  Part  I  above,  the  Freshman  Seminar  Program  at 
Harvard  has  sought  to  achieve  four  broad  objectives.  Evaluation 
of  the  relative  success  of  these  attempts  follows. 

1.  To  sustain  preexisting  commitment 

In  1959  there  was  great  concern  at  Harvard  about  the  stu- 
dent who  came  with  a  strong  and  advanced  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular field,  but  soon  found  himself  in  courses  that  neither 
oirered  much  depth  nor  required  initiative  or  involvement.  In 
some  instances  this  experience  had  not  only  been  hard  on 
morale  but  had  seriously  undermined  a  potentially  fast  and 
durable  engagement  in  the  life  of  the  university.  By  offering, 
in  some  seminars,  an  opportunity  to  sustain  that  initiative  and 
interest  while  simultaneously  carrying  on  essential  course  work, 
the  faculty-  hoped  to  capitalize  more  effectively  the  strengths  of 
these  "committed"  students. 

To  some  extent,  this  concern  has  proved  to  be  wrong.  In  the 
first  place,  the  evidence  is  that  relatively  few  students  bring  to 
Harvard  extraordinary  commitment  to  a  specialized  field.  In 
those  exceptional  cases  in  which  students  have  brought  with 
them  a  mature  and  well-founded  competence,  exploitation  of 
that  competence  has  often,  especially  jigt^  sciences,  not  re- 
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quired  a  seminar.  There  have  been  students,  however,  who  have 
come  with  a  single-minded  purpose  and  found  in  a  seminar  ex- 
ercise for  a  professional  preoccupation.  When  they  have  known 
themselves  well,  the  opportunity  has  been  invaluable.  But  most 
of  the  freshmen  for  whom  the  seminar  program  sought  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  of  this  kind  have  been  fur  less  confident  of 
their  academic  predispositions  and  have  used  the  seminars  less 
to  sustain  commitment  than  as  u  means  of  testing  it. 

I,  To  provide  a  vivid  and  challenging  introduction  to  some  significant 
area  of  sttidy 

Freshmen  not  only  want  to  know  about  the  areas  of  study 
offered  by  the  university  but  they  also  want  to  comprehend 
their  essential  nature.  They  not  only  want  to  know  "Whal  is 
known  about  chemistry,  or  philosophy,  or  history?"  but  also 
"What  is  its  significance?  How  do  we  know,  and  how  does  what 
we  know  relate  to  other  knowledge?  What  kinds  of  things  are 
yet  mjknow'i*'  And  why  does  anyone  bother?" 

TV  ^  conventional  course  may  often  provide  such  insight,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  taught  by  .v«omeone  who  visibly  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  field.  But  the  conventional  course,  because  it  is 
committer.!  to  cover  an  expensive  body  of  material,  operates  at  a 
*tHsadvantago.  Even  th..  ■  post-hole"  approach  (dig  here  for  a 
w^fWI*  nnd  then  skip  on  and  dig  again),  unless  masterfully 
handled  and  augmented  by  opportunities  for  individual  investi- 
gation, may  of,-.en  .seem  a  frustrating  drill. 

Because  there  is  in  every  area  so  much  to  be  known  it  wa.>^  a 
thesis  of  the  seminars  that  they  .should  ofTer  immediate  and 
vivid  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  the  area,  its  relation  to 
other  areas,  its  b.i.«5es  and  its  methods,  and  its  demands  and 
limits.  Otherwise,  in  the  busy  and  essential  process  of  learning 
about  fhe  field,  the  student  may  fail  to  discover,  or  di.scover  too 
late,  what  the  field  is  about  or  his  place  in  it.  By  sacrificiiur 
coverage  and  the  artificial  neatness  which  coverage  may  nece.M- 
sitate  and  by  enUmgling  the  student  in  the  tvork  of  the  field,  it 
was  hoped  that  both  underst^mding  and  motivation  might  be 
enhanced.  The  seminars  were  in  no  .sense  to  replace  departmen- 
tal courses ;  they  were,  ideally,  to  heighten  their  impact  There 
was  concern  that  such  experience  might  lead  freshmen  to  con- 
clude that  scholarship  is  easy,  that  the  hard  and  orderly  study 
required  in  most  fields  is  superfluous  .md  beneath  their  dignity, 
that  well-meaning  seminar  leaders  night  be  overly  protective] 
might  strew  roses  along  the  path  of  scholarship.  No  case  has 
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been  found  in  which  this  bus  happened.  Students  who  came  with 
visions  of  roses  have  been  diailluaioned,  and  those  who  came 
without  preconceptions  have  in  most  cases  gained  respect  for 
both  scholarship  and  the  orderly  and  rigorous  study  which 
scholarship  presupposes. 

3.  To  give  the  student  a  seme  of  engagement  in  the  life  of  the  university 

When  the  seminar  pro^'-am  began,  what  seemed  to  be  needed 
by  many  students,  more  basically  than  introduction  to  an  intel- 
lectual area,  was  a  sense  of  engagement  in  the  life  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  was  hoped  that  the  seminars  might  provide  such 
students,  within  the  formal  curriculum  of  the  college,  better 
opportunity  to  come  to  terms  with  themselves,  and  with  them- 
selves in  the  university. 

A  major  goal  of  the  peminars  was  to  generate  an  atmosphere 
of  intellectual  hunger  and  to  encourage  the  student  to  exploit 
imaginatively  the  resources  of  the  university.  It  is  clear  from 
student  reports  that  for  at  least  some  students  the  effects  of  this 
engagement  have  gono  beyond  the  curriculum.  Some  have  felt 
freer  to  pursue  extracurricular  interests  to  which  they  previ- 
ously had  feared  they  could  not  risk  commitment.  More  .an, 
however,  the  evidence  speaks  of  a  gradual  but  sure  engage- 
ment in  the  curriculum  itself. 

One  student  wrote: 

I  found  that  the  seminar  work,  where  responsibility  falls  on  me  alone 
(although  with  Kuidance  from  the  seminar  leader) ,  made  nie  {?row  up  to 
responsibility  nuioh  faator  than  my  other  courses. 

Another  reported : 

In  narrowing  our  focus,  wo  liave  wi<K«ned  our  grip  on  the  intellectual 
content  of  education  and  have  been  forced  to  see  ourselves  in  a  personal 
relationship  with  it. 

4.  To  facilitate  intelligent  choice  of  field 

Harvard's  students  are  required  to  enter  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion in  their  sophomore  year.  If  a  student  were  to  choose  a 
"major"  intelligently,  it  seemed  important  that  he  understand 
what  study  in  the  university  is  about,  and  that  he  have  a  view- 
point within  the  university  from  which  to  examine  his  options. 
The  seminars  have  sought  to  provide  both. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  effect  of  the  seminars  has,  for 
most  studei  ts,  been  broadening.  Although  two  out  of  three  stu- 
dents have  concentrated  somewhere  in  the  area  of  their  seminar, 
they  have  '.requently  done  so  with  clearer  ajid  broader  under- 
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standing  as  a  result  of  the  seminar.  For  many  students,  al- 
though they  remained  in  the  same  area,  a  seminar  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  effectively  the  importance  of  an  understand- 
ing of  other  fields.  However,  there  have  been  many  whose  ex- 
perience in  the  seminars  has  served  primarily  to  disillusion. 
One  such  student  reported : 

The  seminar  has  not  mvrvd  fiom  my  expectations,  so  much  as 
philosophy  has.  The  great  virtue  (or  drawbacli)  of  a  seminar  is  that  it 
places  you  on  intimate  ti  rnis  with  its  subject  matter,  so  that  you  may 
soon  find  out  whether  or  not  your  love  of  the  field  is  genuine.  I  have 
discovered  (not  too  late)  that  philosophy  is  not  what  I  thought  it  uras. 
For  that  discovery  alone,  the  seminar  has  been  very  valuable  to  me— 
albeit  somewhat  disappointing. 

Studettt  and  Faculty  Reaction  to  the  Seminars 

Students  have  repeatedly  said  that  their  f  reshmr  n  seminar  was 
the  key  intellectanl  experience  of  their  tirst  year.  Close  involve- 
ment with  scholars}.  Ip  gave  them  early  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  university;  they  have  stated  that  they  felt  engaged  in 
the  university's  iiitftHectuui  enterprise,  an  affirmation  heard  more 
usually  from  honors  candidates  in  their  senior  year. 

The  majority  of  faculty  members  who  have  conducted  seminars 
have  been  enthusiastic  and  believe  in  the  program.  They  utilized 
the  seminar  method  to  experiment  with  innovations  in  the  teach- 
ing of  freshmen,  and  many  of  them  conducted  extraordinarily 
successful  experiments. 


The  Vuture  of  t.'ye  Seminar  Program  and  Us 
Relation  to  Independent  Study 

In  March  1963,  freshmen  seminars  were  established -on  a  per- 
manent basis  at  Harvard.  Ihe  recommendation  for  their  continu- 
ance stressed  that  the  seminars  should  remain  flexible,  and  that 
they  should  retain  both  their  emphasis  on  inquiry  and  their  volun- 
tary, ungraded  nature. 

Underlying  this  recommendation  was  a  belief,  grounded  in  the 
experience  of  four  years  of  seminars,  that  the  freshman  year  was 
an  appropriate  time  to  engajje  students  in  the  kind  of  "independ- 
ent study"  which  r.eminars  involve.  This  belief  resulted,  in  large 
part,  from  evidence  that  the  most  important  impact  of  the  seminar 
leader  upon  his  It^donts  has  had  to  do  with  the  inter-relatedness 
of  different  idnds  of  learning,  and  with  scholarship  and  education 
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as  "process."  Unhappily,  a  frequent  side  effect  of  the  lecture 
"^^coirrse  is  that  it  represenU  learning  in  discrete,  neat  units  and  as 
a  completed  process,  or  nonprocess.  The  student  hears  the  lec- 
turer report  on  the  results  of  inquiry.  Too  rarely  does  he  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  behind  the  report  and  the  outline  on  the  black- 
board to  the  difficult,  continuing,  often  erratic  adventure  on  which 
they  are  based.  And  his  consequent  tendency  to  see  learning  as  a 
mechanical  accumulation  of  "givens"  is  encouraged  by  final  ex- 
aminations and  by  the  structure  of  the  curriculum.  "So  many  lec- 
tures on  revolution  in  history  yield  an  accredited  understanding 
of  revolutions,  and  so  many  additional  courses  of  lectures  pro- 
duce, at  their  conclusion,  a  historian."  Teachers  know  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  the  student  suspects  it  is  not,  but  he  too  rarely  has  op- 
portunity to  discover  what  is  so.  The  seminars,  at  their  best,  have 
given  freshmen  the  opportunity  to  see  a  scholar  engaged  with 
them  in  the  process  of  inquiry,  and  that  process  itself,  rather  than 
the  classroom,  has  become  the  environment  of  learning. 
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INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  HONORS  PROGRAMS 
Philip  I.  Mitterling* 

'T-'HE  EXPERIMENTATION  introduced  into  undergraduate  educa- 
X  tion  by  the  national  honors  movement  during  the  past  decade 
has  brought  innovations  which  have  invigorated  the  entire  edu- 
cational enterprise.  Among  all  the  innovations  and  accomplish- 
ments,  nono  has  been  more  significant  than  the  introduction  of 
independent  reading  and  research.  Talented  undergraduates  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of  performing  sophisticated 
and  demanding  work  with  only  a  minimum  of  supervision.  Pro- 
fessors, on  the  other  hand,  have  found  a  more  reliable  means  of 
evaluating  student  ability  and  performance  than  the  written  or 
oral  examination. 

The  value  of  independent  study  in  honors  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student 
(ICSS)  since  its  establishment  in  1957.  The  fifth  of  the  ICSS's 
16  major  features  of  a  full  honors  program  states:  "Make  the 
programs  varied  and  flexible  by  establishing  special  courses,  abil- 
ity sections,  honors  seminars,  colloquia  and  independent  .study. 

Course  cmlit  for  this  is  important  to  the  students  "  Of  the  286 

programs  inventoried  several  years  ago  by  the  ICSS,  227  in- 
cluded independent  work.  These  statistics,  however,  are  neither 
inclusive  nor  current,  which  means  that  there  are  many  more 
than  286  programs  for  able  students  and  significantly  more  in- 
dependent study  eflTorts  now  being  carried  on  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  the  inventory  indicates. 

Independent  study  in  honors  programs  represents  a  diversity 
of  methods,  but  it  is  definable,  nevertheless,  in  terms  of  estab- 
lished approaches  and  practices.  Pedagogically,  it  is  individu- 
alized instruction  outside  the  formal  class.  It  includes  both 
learning  the  old  and  discovering  the  new.  It  i.s  supervised  reading 
as  well  as  research,  and  it  involves  tutorial,  colloquia,  and  seminar 
methods.  Defined  this  broadly,  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  founda- 
tions of  the  comprehensive  honors  program,  the  program  that 
•seeks  enrichment  and  flexibility  as  well  as  breadth  and  depth. 

•  Director.  lnt.-r.(Tniv«™ity  Committee  on  the  Superior  StuJeiit.  University  of  Colorado. 
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Identifying  independent  study  with  general  education,  or  the 
attainment  of  breadth  in  honors,  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place, 
but  in  practice  this  is  not  the  case.  Different  approaches  to  inde- 
pendent work,  in  fact,  have  given  general  studies  new  vitality.  In 
some  honors  programs,  students  complete  general  requirements 
for  graduation  through  tutorials  or  supervised  reading,  analyses, 
and  writing.  In  others,  general  education  is  emphasized  through- 
out the  four  years  and  is  provided  by  utilizing  a  number  of  in- 
ventive interdisciplinary  approaches,  each  involving  independent 
work. 

The  colloquium,  more  than  any  aspect  of  general  honors,  has 
revitalized  general  studies.  This  is  a  conference  method,  usually 
interdisciplinary  in  content,  instruction,  and  student  participa- 
tion, which  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  instead  of  a  specific 
theme,  and,  unlike  the  seminar,  emphasizes  dialog  and  discussion 
rather  than  research  and  writing.  But  it  is  important  to  mention 
also  that  there  is  little  consistency  in  the  use  of  the  words  "col- 
loquium" and  "seminar"  in  honors  programs.  Many  honors  semi- 
nars employ  the  colloquium  method.* 

The  colloquium  then  is  a  method,  not  a  course.  It  is  independent 
reading  and  group  discussion.  Professor  Bertram  Morris,  Chair- 
man of  the  Philosophy  Department  in  the  University  of  Colorado, 
delineated  this  perceptively  when  he  said :  "The  .  .  .  colloquium  is 
not  a  course.  It  is  not  a  class.  It  doeA  not  ask  for  recitations.  It 
does  not  aim  at  filling  in  subject-matter  gaps.  It  is  not  intended 
to  atone  for  educational  corruptions.  It  Ir  not  a  compensation  for 
students  bored  by  weary  educational  cynics,  devitalized  sensu- 
alists, or  fimatical  ideologists.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  best  a 
formal-informal  meeting  of  .'^elect  students  with  select  professors 
for  a  discussion  of  select  topics  aimed  at:  (1)  provoking  discus- 
sion, (2)  eliciting  depths  of  students'  learning,  (3)  ^  cutting 
through  the  clutter  of  meaningle?s  bi:s  of  arid  specializations, 
and.  in  the  process,  (4)  encouraging  students  to  find  their  intel- 
lectual bearings.  .  .      The  pj-ofesiJor  presides  only  to  keep  dis- 
cussion in  line.  Aa  Professor  Morris  further  emphasized,  superior 
students     .  .themselves  determinedly.  .  .  sift  out  the  trivialities 
from  the  vitalities.  .  .      and  in  this  way  the  dialog  becomes  dis- 
ciplined. Through  disciplined  conversation  some  students  discover 
new  intellectual  strength,  as  well  as  humility,  and  gain  a  new  con- 
fidence in  themselves. 

t  See  rfco  S;perior  Stuitmt  ( New(i!.>tUT  of  the  Inter-Unlversity  Committee  on  the  Superlw 
Student).  Vol.  4.  No.  2.  March  taei  «nd  No.  «.  AprU  lOel.  p.  28-80. 

•  Ibid^  VoL  i.  No.  2.  Bertram  MorriR.  "The  Colloquium  I»  Not  s  Cour«e.  p.  20. 

•  /bM..  P.  21.  4^%'; 
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By  way  of  depth,  or  specialization  in  honors,  independent  study 
had  enabled  the  talented  student  to  probe  more  deeply  into  the 
literature  and  intellectual  discipline  of  his  major  field.  Depart- 
mental hoi!ors  have  emphasized  penetration  and  research  rather 
than  the  mere  at-ounnilation  of  credit  hours.  This  ia  especially  true 
in  the  sciences  where  the  National  Science  Foundation's  U-  der- 
graduate  Research  Participation  Program  has  stimulated  inde- 
pendent wor'c.  Nothing  comparable  is  being  provided  nationally 
for  the  budding  humanist,  but  undergraduate  humanistic  studies 
are  growing.  Dedicated  professors  and  liberal  institutions  are  pro- 
viding the  guidance  and  the  wherewithal  for  independent  reading 
and  research  in  these  fields. 

Departmental  honors  programs  al.«?o  provide  enrichment 
through  the  use  of  the  seminar  (as  distinguished  from  the  col- 
loquium). This  is  a  conference  m.ethod  which  follows  a  general 
theme  and  emphasizes  reading,  research,  writing,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports,  essays  and  papers.  Acquaintance  with  a  given 
body  of  knowledge  and  research  in  its  sources  is  the  principal  ob- 
jective. Again,  thi.s  is  largely  supervised  independent  work. 

Independent  reading  and  research  are  also  the  bases  of  most 
of  the  honors  programs  in  professional  schools.  Honors  in  en- 
gineering, business,  agriculture,  forestry,  medicine,  and  others 
empha.size  the  achievement  of  flexibility  in  usually  inflexible  cur- 
ricula through  individual  reading  and  research  projects.  The  stu- 
dent is  encouratT'Hl  to  set  his  own  paco,  develop  initiative,  and 
thus  gain  professional  responsibility.  Some  professional  schools 
also  are  succe.ssfully  employing  the  colloquium  method  to  provide 
interdisciplinary  erperiences.  Rewarding  colloquia  are  being  of- 
fered in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 

The  succeasfMl  employment  of  independent  study  in  honors  pro- 
grams would  seem  to  foretell  similar  results  on  the  graduate  level. 
Yet  Bernard  Borelson's  study  of  graduate  education  cau.sed  him 
to  be  sharply  critical  of  the  application  of  .such  work  in  the  grad- 
uate school.  In  Gradimfe  Ffiitcation  in  the  Uvited  States  he  ex- 
postulated: "There  is  a  narrow  line  between  more  independence 
for  the  students  and  less  concern  for  them— between  independent 
work  on  the  one  hand  and  faculty  neglect  on  the  other.  In  any  case 
independent  study  ia  a  value  not  without  its  cost,  and  it  is  not  al- 
together clear  just  how  valuable  it  really  is.  .  .      Even  though 

  *  if 

•BarnaH  BereIno«i.  GraduaU  Edueatim  in  tkn  United  SUitea   (The  Carnesto  Scriw  la 
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performance  certainly  is  not  equal  in  all  institutions,  the  value  of 
independent  study  in  honors  is  unquestioned.  It  has  brought  about 
the  use  of  stimulating  pedagogical  approaches  and  has  provided 
enrichment,  curricular  flexibility,  and  the  individualization  of 
programs.  In  effective  programs,  the  honors  graduate  has  learned 
self -motivation,  attained  a  stronger  sense  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity, and  has  gained  intellectual  strength. 
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THIS  PAPER  discusses  the  library  implications  of  independent 
study  defined  in  two  ways.  The  first  part  accepts  the  most 
literal  definition  and  points  to  the  rather  obvious  facilities  and 
services  the  library  might  be  expected  to  provide  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  to  which  the  student  is  "independent,"  that  is 
responsible  for  his  owii  study.  The  second  part  discusses  the 
library  implications  of  "acquiry"  and  "inquiry,"'  referring  par- 
ticularly to  our  experiences  with  inquiry  at  Monteith  College." 

'*lttdependenr  vs.  "Individual'*  Study 

When  an  independent  study  program  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a  burgeoning  student  population,  it  may  simply  inundate  the 
library.  More  students  need  more  chairs  and  tables,  more  books, 
more  librarians  to  charge  out  the  books.  But  this  impact  stems 
from  the  increasing  enrollment  not  from  the  independent  study 
as  such.  Let  us  begin  this  discussion,  therefore,  by  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  kind  of  program  which  is  likely  to  have  more  than  a 
merely  quantitative  impact  on  the  library. 

From  the  start  we  can  rule  out  the  kind  of  independent  study 
which  involves  programed  textbooks  or  teaching  machines  and 
ttie  kind  which  calls  upon  the  student  to  read  the  purchased  books 
he  would  have  read  in  a  traditional  course,  merely  providing  him 
with  less  direct  assistance  in  mastering  them. 

Similarly,  let  us  rule  out  the  kind  of  independent  study  which 
is  organized  around  a  long  list  of  required  readings.  Such  a  course 

Un  '^wTty^DetrTl^"'""'  """^  ^to^  Director.  Monteith  College.  Wayne  SUte 

Jl«,t-*AfJlT"°"  ".V'.'l'  '""l"'"""'  ^  Win«Iow  R.  Hatch.  "What  SUndard.  Do  W. 

om^.  IsS^afp!!''^^  *"  ^d»~tton.  No.  12.  Wa»hin«ton:  U.S.  Government  Println. 

"Monteith  CoII-tre.  Wayne  State  University,  waa  founded  in  1969.  It  provide,  »  4.,*., 
curricu  um  in  «enernl.  liberal  education  which  It,  students  take  concurrently  with  pre- 
professional  stmlu-s.  specialised  work  in  one  of  the  major  fields  of  the  ColleKe  of  Liberal 
Arts,  or  an  individually  planned  program  of  advanced  general  studies.  The  Cooperative 
Research  Pro«ram  .,f  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  provided  Monteith  with  a  gmnt  to  develop 
a  proKram  of  library-instruition.il  integration  in  the  .Monteith  curriculum  (Cooperative  Re- 
search  Project  .No.  874.  ".Vn  Experiment  in  Coordination  between  the  Library  and  Teachina 
Stall  for  ChanKinK  Student  Use  of  a  University  Library"). 
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makes  the  same  demanvls  on  the  library  whether  the  evidence  of 
student  reading  is  expoolod  to  appear  in  class  recitation,  group 
discussion  (whether  the  in.-«lructor  is  authoritarian,  permissive, 
or  not  present  at  all),  quizzes,  papers,  or  merely  in  a  final  exam- 
ination. Thus  the  number  of  students  rather  than  the  style  of 
presentation  makes  a  diiference  to  the  library,  if  the  library  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  books  on  the  roadinj?  list.  (The  ever-increas- 
ing availability  of  paperback  editions  makes  i*  less  and  less 
necessary  or  economically  elRcient  for  the  library  to  provide  such 
readings.) 

The  independent  study  program  which  would  seem  to  have 
more  than  a  purely  quantitjitive  impact  on  the  library  is  the  kind 
of  study  program  which  calls  for  individualized  work.  It  is  a  study 
program  in  which  the  student  is  not  merely  expected  to  study 
alone  and  at  his  own  pace  but  is  also  given  considerable  freedom 
to  determine  what  and  how  he  shall  study.  In  honors  seminars, 
tutorials,  directed  reading  courses,  and  undergraduate  research 
projects,  the  student  is  usually  expected  to  develop  his  own  line  of 
inquiry  and  to  pursue  it  in  his  own  way.  If  more  students  are  en- 
rolled in  programs  of  this  kind,  the  multiplication  of  individual 
choices  will  clearly  require  gi-etitly  expanded  library  collections 
and  larger  and  more  specialized  reference  collections  and  serv- 
cies.  Indeed,  if  such  programs  are  oiTered  to  large  numbers  of 
students,  many  college  libraries  will  find  it  impossible  to  provide 
adequate  resources  for  them. 

But  are  we  not  still  talking  about  a  quantitative  impact  on  the 
library?  Does  the  tremendous  growth  of  independent  study  pro- 
grams really  mean  only  that  libraries  need  better  support  so  that 
they  can  provide  more  of  the  same,  or  does  it  mean  also  that  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  library  service  is  required?  To  find  the  answer  to 
this  question,  let  us  begin  by  considering  the  library  requirements 
of  individualized  work  in  certain  tj'pical  "conventional,"  that  is, 
nonindependent  courses. 

No  independent  study  program  opens  up  a  wider  range  of  po- 
tential subjects  on  which  the  library  might  be  expected  to  provide 
materials  than  the  library  paper  traditionally  assigned  in  fresh- 
man Engli.sh.  Here  the  student  is  obliged  to  locate  library  sources 
and  is  expected  to  follow  prescribed  procedures  in  using  them, 
but  he  is  (at  least  theoretically)  utterly  free  to  wclte  on  any  topic 
he  chooses. 

Similarly,  for  the  term  paper  assigned  in  most  conventional 
courses  the  .student  is  often  expected  to  use  sources  other  than  his 
textbook  or  the  books  listed  as  collateral  or  "optional"  readings 
for  the  course.  Here  the  range  of  topics  is  not  so  broad,  because  it 
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falls  within  the  limits  set  by  the  scope  of  the  course.  But  the  stu- 
dent will  be  expected  to  delve  more  deeply  into  his  chosen  topic. 
The  typical  term  pnper,  then,  not  only  allows  the  student  consider- 
able  leeway  in  his  choice  of  topic  but  also  encourages  him  to  ex- 
plore that  topic  in  some  depth. 

At  a  more  advanced  level,  the  librarian  is  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  student  body,  th^  students  who 
enroll  in  small,  advanced  seminars,  those  who  sometimes  become 
the  proteges,  the  research  assistants,  almost  the  junior  colleagues 
of  certain  members  of  the  faculty.  Such  students  are  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  specialized  interests  and  to  pursue  them  in- 
tensively. In  the  process,  they  often  tax  the  resources  of  an  un- 
dergraduate library. 

Each  of  these  situations  in  conventional  coui-ses  calls  for 
individualized  study.  But  in  each  case  there  are  limits  which  keep 
the  demands  on  the  library  within  manageable  bounds.  The  fresh- 
man English  professor  is  ne\-er  so  concerned  with  the  student's 
freedom  in  choosing  a  topic  for  his  paper  as  he  is  with  the  stu- 
dent's experience  in  locating,  organizing,  and  presenting  infor- 
mation. The  student  is  encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  choose  a 
topic  on  which  materials  are  readily  available. 

Similarly,  the  prudent  term-paper  writer  is  likely  to  select  a 
topic  on  which  the  library  has  adequate  holdings.  Such  a  topic 
may  gain  an  extra  advantage  from  the  fact  that  the  library  col- 
lection usually  reflects  the  particular  interests  of  the  faculty. 

When  we  move  to  the  work  of  the  academic  elite  in  the  ad- 
vanced seminar,  the  tutorial,  or  the  independent  readin^'  course, 
there  is  no  longer  an  assumption  that  the  student  is  expected  to 
fit  his  pattern  to  the  available  cloth.  There  is  usually,  nevertheless, 
a  certain  self-limitation  which  arises  from  the  close  association 
such  students  have  with  the  faculty;  the  interests  of  these  stu- 
dents usually  stom  from  the  enthusiasms  of  the  faculty.  Inquiry 
at  this  level,  moreover,  while  not  precisely  limited,  is  at  least 
shaped  by  the  student's  previously  acquired  familiarity  with  his 
field.  The  direction  of  his  inquiry  is  inevitably  influenced  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  field's  major  concepts,  its  classic  authors,  its  ac- 
cepted methodology,  even  its  journals  and  societies.  The  library 
requirements  of  individualized  work  at  this  level  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  fjiculty.  The  library  pro\-ides  for  them  as 
well— or  as  poorly— as  it  serves  the  needs  of  the  faculty. 

The  reason  why  individualized  work  in  Sach  conventional  situ- 
ations does  not  seriously  overtax  the  resources  of  the  library  is 
that  the  independence  of  the  student  is  never  as  complete  as  it 
seems.  His*work  is  prestructured  in  one  way  or  another.  The  pro- 
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fessor  recommends  topics,  he  suggests  readings,  he  guides  pro- 
cedures, he  serves  as  a  model ;  in  one  way  or  another  he  directs 
the  inquiry.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  academic  elite  does  the  pre- 
structuring  derive  at  least  partly  from  the  student's  own  knowl- 
edge and  background  in  his  field.  Does  this  mean,  then,  that  the 
opportunity  for  all-out  independent  study  can  and  should  be  of- 
fered only  to  those  students  who  have  acquired  a  solid  background 
in  a  subject  field,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  only  to  the  more  gifted 
among  them?  I  think  not.  But  it  does  mean  that  we  must  find 
some  substitute  for  faculty  prestructuring,  not  only  to  keep  the 
work  within  the  range  of  the  library's  capacity  to  support,  but 
also  to  make  it  a  fruitful  learning  experience  for  the  student. 

We  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conception  of  what  such  a 
substitute  might  la  as  we  consider  the  library  implications  of  the 
acquiry-inquiry  dichotomy. 


An  Inquiry  Into  "Acquiry  vs  Inquiry" 

In  his  pamphlet,  What  Standards  Do  We  Raise,  Hatch  indicates 
that — 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  "instructing"  and  "teaching." 
The  necessity  of  making  this  distinction  is  the  demonstration  that  in  the 
act  of  acquiring  information  the  actual  presence  of  a  teacher  is  not 
necessary  and  may  not  be  desirable;  that  individual  students  can  "in- 
struct" themselves  (independent  study)  and  apparently  do  this  quite 
effectively.  If  "informers"  or  "instructors"  have  to  be  drafted  to  manage 
acquiry,  such  as  a  librarian  or  a  technician  in  a  learning  resources  center, 
they  can  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  most  adept  at 
purveying  information.  Teachers  may  need  to  assemble  and  prepare  such 
materials  as  books,  films,  and  tapes;  they  may  occasionally  make  televised 
and  other  presentations,  transcribe  their  lectures  and  "program"  some 
of  their  materials.  But  they  should  not  curtail— or  be  permitted  to  curtail 
—the  amount  of  time  they  have  for  "teaching."^ 

This  statement,  examined  in  the  light  of  the  distinction  made 
above  between  independent  and  individualized  study,  suggests 
that  where  students  are  independent  in  the  sense  of  being  free  to 
work  alone  and  at  their  own  pace,  "teachers  may  need  to  assem- 
ble. .  .  materials."  Let  us  put  this  type  of  independent  ac- 
quisition of  information  in  the  category  with  independent  study 
through  teaching  machines,  textbooks,  or  prescribed  readings  and 
rule  it  out  of  the  present  discussion  as  having  no  impact  other 
than  quantitative  on  the  library.  But  where  students  are  also 
given  some  measure  of  independence  in  deciding  what  and  how 
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they  will  study,  the  librarian  may  be  called  upon  to  "manage  ac- 
quiry,*'  to  "instruct,"  to  "purvey  information." 

These  three  terms  are  used  almost  as  if  they  were  synonyms.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  not.  Perhaps  a  discussion  of  the  flavor 
of  difference  among  them  may  shed  light  upon  the  new  role,  or 
rather  different  emphasis  in  role,  for  the  librarian  which  is  indi- 
cated in  the  quoted  statement. 

Librarians  would  probably  express  the  function  of  "purveying 
information"  as  "assisting  the  student  in  his  search  for  informa- 
tion.'^ This  is  not  a  new  function  at  all ;  this  is  what  they  do  all 
the  time.  But  neither  is  it  a  substitute  for  the  "prestructuring*' 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  makes  it  possible  for  libraries  to 
cope  with  the  individualized  work  in  conventional  courses. 

Such  prestructuring  is  much  more  clearly  suggested  in  the 
phrase  "to  manage  acquiry."  Managing  the  acquisition  of  infor- 
mation suggests  planned  learning  experiences.  The  idea  of  the 
planned  learning  experience  is  one  which  deserves  much  closer 
examination  than  can  be  given  here,  but,  for  the  moment,  let  us 
say  that  it  implies  at  least  that  appropriate  resources  should  be 
available,  that  they  should  be  organized  for  retrieval,  and  that 
the  student's  experience  in  retrieving  information  should  be 
neither  the  passive  acceptance  of  "spoon-feeding"  nor  the  active 
but  time-consuming  process  of  trial  and-error.  It  should  be  a  gen- 
uine learning  experience  in  itself;  it  should  contribute  to  the  stu- 
dent's sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  kind  of  discovery  which  results 
not  from  the  lucky  accident  but  from  constructive  effort. 

Concern  that  the  student's  acquistion  of  information  in  the 
library  or  in  the  "learning  resources  center"  be  a  true  learning 
experience  is  also  implied  in  the  suggestion  that  the  librarian  for 
technician)  serve  as  an  "instructor."  But  where  "management  of 
acquiry"  suggests  planned  learning  experiences,  "instruction" 
suggests  accommodation  to  students'  individuf '  differences  in  ca- 
pacity, interest,  need,  and  cognitive  style. 

Until  recently,  college  and  university  librarians  have  rarely 
been  given  the  opportunity,  let  alone  the  responsibility,  to  manage 
acquiry  (except  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  and  organizing  the  li- 
brary collection)  or  to  instruct  (except  in  the  sense  of  helping 
students  locate  information).  If  they  are  to  do  so  now,  in  connec- 
tion with  independent  study  programs,  they  must  be  drawn  into 
active  collaboration  with  the  teaching  faculty. 

If  the  librarians  are  to  have  appropriate  resources  available 
and  are  to  manage  them  so  that  they  will  enhance  the  student's 
learning,  they  must  work  closely  with  the  faculty  in  deciding 
what  materials  are  to  be  assembled  and  how  they  are  to  be  or- 
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ganized.  They  should  strive  to  become — and  should  be  accepted 
as — learning  materials  experts. 

If  they  are  to  instruct  students  in  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion, they  must  be  cognizant  of  the  teaching  aims  of  the  faculty. 
They  need  to  know  the  answer  to  the  question:  information  for 
what?  They  should  be  able  not  merely  to  as.sist  the  student  in  his 
search  for  information,  but  ai.so  to  help  him  discover  what  infor- 
mation he  needs,  to  help  him  develop  a  strategy  for  the  acquistion 
of  information. 

If  librarians  are  to  instruct  eflectivGly,  moreover,  they  must 
know  something  about  theories  of  learning,  educational  philoso- 
phy and  psychology,  principles  of  curriculum  construction,  teach- 
ing methods  and  procedures,  and  the  soiial  forces  which  affect 
education.  They  must  see  themselves,  and  must  be  seen  by  faculty 
and  students  alike,  not  as  clerks,  not  as  information  specialists, 
not  as  purveyors  of  information,  but  as  educators. 

In  summary,  the  case  presented  thus  far  argues  that  independ- 
ent study  defined  as  "independent  acquiry"  has  implications  for 
the  library  which  are  not  merely  quantitative  but  './hich  indicate 
a  significantly  different  role  for  the  academic  librarian.  It  follows 
that  any  college  which  embarks  on  a  program  of  independent 
study  so  conceived  must  be  concerned  not  only  that  the  library 
has  adequate  space  and  adequate  resources  but  also  that  it  has 
enough  librarians,  librarians  who  are  qualified  to  take  on  this 
new  and  extremely  demanding  role,  and  that  these  librarians  are 
given  more  than  formal  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  the  teach- 
ing faculty. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  possible  library  implications  of  "inde- 
pendent inquiry."  Hatch  defines  inquiry  as  "that  process  of 
learning  and  of  teaching  in  which  information  is  examined.  It  is 
that  which  is  done  after  information  has  been  provided  or 
learned;  it  is  the  reason  for  acquiry.  Inquiry  is  the  essence  of 
honors,  of  independent  study— properly  understood  and  prac- 
ticed— and  of  problem-oriented  instruction."* 

In  di.scussing  the  library  implications  v>f  independent  inquiry 
so  defined,  I  should  like  to  draw  upon  certain  experiences  at 
Monteith  College,  particularly  one  which  demonstrates  the  rela- 
tionship between  "inquiry"  and  "acquiry."  The  first  major  under- 
taking students  encounter  at  Monteith  is  a  freshman,  research 
project  assigned  in  the  social  sciences  course  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  fre.^hman  year.  The  assignment  ia  highly  valued  by  the 
faculty— and  they  communicate  this  view  to  the  students — as  an 
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experiences  which  can  convey  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  social  science,  the  kinds  of  problems  it  deals  with,  Its 
basic  assumptions,  the  various  approaches,  theories,  methods,  and 
techniques  it  employs.  Each  student  must  select  a  research  ques- 
tion which  interests  him,  develop  a  plan  for  studying  the  ques- 
tion, carry  out  the  plan,  and  report  liis  results.  (Since  this  is 
freshman  work,  it  is  elementary  and  limited  in  scope.  But  it  is 
"real"  and  "original"  work  all  the  same.) 

Here  the  inquiry  is  likely  to  begin  with  a  problem  stated  in  very 
general  terms;  the  student  acquires  information,  perhaps  about 
how  others  have  tackled  similar  problems,  and  he  attempts  to  re- 
fine his  own  statement.  He  may  arrive  at  a  general  hypothesis. 
The  inquiry  now  moves  toward  speculation  as  to  potential  indi- 
cators to  be  used  in  formulating  an  operational  statement  of  the 
hypothesis ;  the  student  acquires  information  which  helps  him  de- 
cide which  indicators  promise  to  be  valid.  The  inquiry  next  turns 
to  methods  of  gathering  data  pertaining  to  the  selected  indicators; 
the  student  acquires  information  about  research  techniques  and 
instruments.  And  so  on  and  on.  Thus  inquiry  leads  to  acquiry, 
acquiry  to  further  inquiry. 

The  first  time  this  project  was  as.signed  we  attempted  to  make 
the  student's  acquisition  of  information  as  independent  as  possi- 
ble. Every  student  was  required  to  use  the  library  to  orient  him- 
self to  his  own  problem.  (Some  students  selected  problems  for 
which  the  library  became  also  a  source  of  data:  for  example,  in 
historical  or  content  analysis  studies.)  He  was  expected  to  find 
sources  which  would  help  him  define  his  problem  and  place  it  in 
the  context  of  published  social  science  research,  sources  which 
would  suggest  appropriate  data-gathering  methods  and  instru- 
ments, and  sources  of  background  information.  In  preparation 
for  this  library  work  a  one-hour  briefing  on  some  of  the  major 
bibliographical  tools  in  the  social  sciences  was  offered,  and  copies 
of  the  Wayne  State  University  Library  handbook  were  distri- 
buted.'* The  results  of  this  sink-or-swim  approach  were  almost 
disastrous  to  the  cau?c  of  independent  inquiry.  The  students  were 
lost  and  baffled  and  angry,  and  the  faculty  were  dismayed  at  the 
quality  of  the  references  which  appeared  in  the  final  papers.  Many 
students  reported  that  this  university  library  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  volumes  had  "nothing"  pertaining  to  their  problems. 
Most  found  "something"  but  what  they  found  the  faculty  judged 


•  Montcith  has  no  library  of  Its  own  ;  Montclth  studcnta  use  the  Wkvne  State  University 
JibrarJtf.  The  library's  capacity  to  provide  resources  for  independent  inquiry  is  Icai  of  • 
problem  here  than  it  would  he  in  a  smaller  institution.  The  questivn  of  what  the  atttdeat 
darlTC*  from  th«  experience.  bJvetfur,  is  still  to  the  point.       A  fl  '  ' 
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inappropriate  for  college-level  work.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
instructors  were  ready  to  conclude  that  freshmen  students  simply 
could  not  be  trusted  to  find  their  own  sources  in  the  library,  that 
they  had  to  be  told  what  to  read. 
Hatch  states  that — 

Quality  may  be  indicated  by  a  college's  disposition  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  accjuisition  (acquiry)  and  the  examination  (inquiry) 
of  information.  It  is  manifested  in  its  success  ir  getting  students  to  accept 
a  larger  role  in  "acquiry"  and  in  gutting  its  faculty  to  make  their  teaching 
a  joint  "inquiry."" 

After  examining  our  first  unhappy  experience  with  the  library 
component  of  the  freshman  research  project,  we  concluded  that 
our  difiiculties  arose  neither  from  the  unwillingness  of  our  stu- 
dents "to  accept  a  larger  role  in  acquiry,"  nor  from  the  faculty's 
unwillingness  "to  make  their  teaching  a  joint  inquiry:'  They  re- 
sulted, rather,  from  the  interplay  between  inquiry  and  acquiry, 
from  the  students*  lack  of  adeptness  in  the  intellectual  process  of 
using  the  question  (inquiry)  to  shape  the  course  of  the  search  for 
information  (acquiry)  and  then  of  using  the  information  to  direct 
further  inquiry.  From  our  work  with  the  Monteith  program,  we 
have  found,  in  general,  that  average  freshman  students  suffer 
from  the  following  handicaps : 

1.  They  have  a  basic  misconception  of  the  function  of  infor- 
mation in  inquiry;  that  is,  they  look  for  and  expect  to  find 
"the  answer  to  the  question"  instead  of  evidence  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

2.  They  are  unsophisticated  in  evaluating  books.  In  the  neces- 
sarily rapid  process  of  using  the  open  shelves,  they  select 
books  without  taking  into  account  such  clues  to  their  prob- 
able worth  as  date  of  publication,  qualifications  of  author 
or  sponsor,  or  quality  of  references  cited.  Instead,  they  se- 
lect, on  the  basis  of  relevance  (as  close  as  possible  to  "an- 
swering the  question"),  readability  ("not  too  technical"), 
and  persuasiveness  ("I  agree  with  it."). 

3.  They  think  that  the  card  catalog,  the  classification  system 
(the  arrangement  of  books  on  the  open  shelves),  and  the 
Readers'  Guide  are  the  keys  to  contents  of  the  library,  with- 
out really  understanding  the  organization,  the  limitations 
and  advantages  of  these  tools. 

4.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  organization  of  scholarly  litera- 
ture. For  example — 


*  Hatch,  op.  eit..  p.  6. 
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a.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  subtle  difference  between  the 
organization  of  literature  within  a  discipline  (in  terms 
of  theory,  concept,  appro^'ch,  method,  school,  and  style) 
and  the  organization  literature  within  the  library  (in 
terms  of  subject,  form,  periot*,  and  place). 

b.  They  are  not  acquainted  with  the  bibliographical  tools 
which  provide  access  to  scholarly  literature :  that  is,  the 
"guides  to  the  literature,''  the  surveys  of  research,  the 
annual  reviews,  the  abstracts,  and  the  special  indexes. 

In  the  co.nventional,  nonindependent  program,  the  constant 
guidance  of  the  faculty  obviates  these  dimculties.  It  is  possible 
that  ai'  independent  study  program  which  provided  for  intensive 
collaboration  between  librarians  and  faculty  and  which  then  gave 
librarian;?  responsibility  for  "managing  acquiry"  or  instructing 
could  make  similar  guidance  available.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
students  can  be  Uvight  how  to  identify,  locate,  and  use  informa- 
tion in  the  quest  for  understanding,  and  that  capacity  for  inde- 
pendent inquiry  need  not  be  merely  a  concomitant  of  mastery  of 
a  field  of  specialization  for  the  elite  student,  but  an  instrument 
for  learning  for  all  students. 

This  is  the  possibility  explored  at  Monteith.  After  our  first 
experience  with  the  freshman  research  project,  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  toward  diagnosing  the  problems  encountered 
and  devising  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  We  hope  that  the 
results  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  presented  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Monteith  Library  Project,^  have  contributed  something  to 
the  achievement  of  a  more  precise  view  of  the  implicaiions  of 
independent  study  for  the  academic  library. 

^  Patricfn  B,  Knapp.  "An  R.xtieHmont  in  C(>.>rdInntion  Bttwoen  T»>«i-hiii,'  nnd  Library  Staff 
for  Chan-injr  Stu'l-nt  t',e  of  a  tTnivorsity  Library."  (Kinal  report  of  C-«.ppriiUva  Ktwnrrh 
Proiwt  No.  871.  V  S.  om<-o  i>f  Kiiu.-ation ;  mi.Tofl'm  nnd  j-h-.tn^opy  nvailaWo  for  purchase 
throimh  Library  i,f  Ccnirrws  Thotoiliipliontion  Servico.  Washini/t4>n.  I).  C.  20.5^0.) 
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SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  Knox  College  undertook  to  emphasize  as 
one  of  its  important  ediicationnl  objectives  that  its  students 
learn  to  master  knowledge  independently.  The  Ford  Foundation 
granted  funds  to  enable  us  to  more  readily  provide  the  faculty 
with  the  necessary  time  for  planning  and  for  preparing  appropri- 
ate study  materials. 

It  might  have  been  helpful  if  from  the  outset  the  Knox  College 
faculty  had  avoided  the  u?e  of  the  words  "independent  study." 
We  had  difiiculties  in  discussing  the  subject  because  the  term  had 
acquired  a  special  meaning  from  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
teachers,  and  it  was  presumed  to  indicate  only  situations  wherein 
individual  students  pursued  individual  studies  for  which  they 
were  specially  enrolled:  that  is  to  say,  a  course  on  the  famous 
model  of  Mark  Hopkins.  The  investigations,  visitations,  and  dis- 
cussions conducted  by  the  faculty  during  the  past  several  years 
have  enlarged  the  concept  of  independent  studies  to  encompass  all 
those  curricular  plana,  course  outlines,  teaching  procedures,  and 
learning  situations  which  endeavor  to  rely  more  upon  the  student 
and  seek  to  make  him  less  dependent  on  the  teacher's  tutelage. 
The  term  is  now  generally  understood  to  include  all  appropriate 
instructional  devices  introduced  into  our  courses  to  accomplish 
these  ends.  In  part,  educational  organizations  deal  with  quantities 
such  as  numbers  of  teachers  and  students  and  must  strive  to  dis- 
tribute wisely  the  talent  of  the  former  with  the  abilities  of  the 
latter  and  the  time  of  both.  These  economic  relationships  cannot 
be  ignored  in  educational  enterprises  and  every  academic  term 
witnesses  some  changes  in  the  instructional  process  which  were 
provoked  primarily  for  economy  and  not  calculated  for  improve- 
ment of  the  learning-teaching  situation. 

Another  basic  policy  decision  made  by  Knox  College  was  that 
we  should  not  approve  some  model  progi-am  and  inaugurate  it  by 
general  faculty  regulation.  Rather,  Knox  attempted  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  independent  studies,  communicate  appropriate  infor- 


•  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Knox  Collese.  Gslc»bur«,  lU. 
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mation  on  other  progrrams,  and  stimulate  desirable  educational 
Innovations  in  teaching  procedures  by  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers in  their  own  course  plans  and  in  the  departmental  plans  for 
its  "major." 

Plans  were  made  for  involving  as  many  of  the  faculty  as  possi- 
ble in  the  program.  Twenty  faculty  members  have  visited  other 
colleges  in  orc.er  to  discuss  with  faculty  and  administration  those 
aspects  of  their  educational  activities  related  to  the  problem  of 
independent  studies.  In  addition,  faculty  members  in  ten  depart- 
ments were  given  particular  assignments  to  expedite  the  defini- 
tion and  review  of  the  major  in  that  department 

The  importance  of  these  faculty  visits  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  for  their  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  the  faculty  to- 
ward thoughtful  changes  in  our  educational  program.  Consider- 
able information  was  brought  back  as  to  what  might  be  done  in 
theory  and  what  probably  was  unwi5?e  in  practice.  More  flexible 
dispositions  toward  educational  innovation  or  experimentation 
were  stimulated.  An  important  by-product  of  these  expeditions, 
exceeding  the  direct  bearing  on  independent  F^udies,  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  faculty  teams  for  the  experieuw'O  of  talking  "shop" 
(that  is,  teaching  techniques  rather  than  subject  matter)  vdth 
their  professional  colleagues  on  other  campuses. 

The  Independent  Studies  Committee  early  concluded  that  we 
needed  to  know  more  about  the  actual  teaching  techniques  used 
on  the  Knox  campus,  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  toward  kinds  of 
instructional  situations,  and  the  study  practices  of  Knox  students. 
A  plan  for  such  research  was  prepared  and  several  research  proj- 
ects implemented.  In  addition  to  these  collective  activities  by  the 
Independent  Studies  Committee,  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee assumed  particular  responsibility  for  research  projects 
and  for  the  revi.sion  of  courses  that  would  particularly  exemplify 
the  independent  study  by  students. 

The  findings  of  these  campus  research  projects  were  discussed 
at  faculty  "round  tables"  during  the  academic  year  1959-60. 
Early  in  the  discui^sions  the  facility  .-.greed  that  it  was  important 
to  prepare  the  student  to  be  more  self-reliant  by  making  sure 
that  he  had  the  necessary  general  skills  of  the  competent  student. 
It  was  also  recognized  that  an  expectation  must  be  developed  in 
the  student  that  he  would  be  assigned  enlarging  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. It  was  also  realized  that  early  in  the  student's  college  ex- 
perience he  must  learn  to  expect  assignments  for  which  he  was 
not  to  receive  detailed  tutelage,  to  anticipate  that  such  responsi- 
bilities were  t^fflilarge,  and  to  realize  that  a  particularly  high 
degi-ee  of  self-^fnfence  was  one  of  the  objectives  of  education,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  field  of  his  major.  Obviously,  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  ends  the  student  must  be  given  opportunity  and  considera- 
ble practice  m  the  courses  in  which  he  enrolled. 

The  experiences  which  obviously  should  occur  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  student's  college  career  were  those  which  enhanced  his 
general  confidence  and  competence  in  using  library  resources  and 
in  forming  the  habit  of  becoming  familiar  with  reference  aids 
and  with  the  bibliographies  available  in  several  subject-matter 
areas.  Closely  related  to  this  educational  concern  was  the  reali- 
zation that  more  independent  studies  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
the  increased  preparation  of  reports  and  in  the  wi'iting  of  papers 
which  were  based  upon  the  libraiy  collections  or  on  other  research 
materials.  The  faculty,  therefore,  undertook  to  strengthen  in- 
structional procedures  and  educational  standards  in  these  areas. 

A  campus  style-book  was  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  College 
in  order  that  all  departments  might  more  readily  require  better 
performance  of  the  student  in  the  organization,  form,  and  an- 
notation of  written  work.  Previously,  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring the  student  to  do  such  work  had  rested  almost  entirely 
upon  the  English  Department,  and  the  courses  were  scheduled  in 
the  second  semester  of  freshman  English.  The  faculty,  however, 
discovered  a  serious  instructional  gap  having  to  do  with  those 
students  who  because  of  high  placement  scores  in  English  compo- 
sition had  been  exempt  entirely  from  freshman  English.  Some  of 
these  students,  it  wr.s  apparent,  were  handicapped  because  they 
had  not  had  the  specific  training  needed  in  library  use  and  in  the 
proper  scholarly  form  of  research  papers.  To  take  care  of  this 
need,  these  students  were  nov/  required  during  the  first  semester 
of  their  freshman  year  to  take  a  one-credit  course  which  consisted 
of  writing  a  library  research  paper  on  a  subject  related  to  some 
topic  in  a  course  which  they  were  taking  during  their  freshman 
year.  The  subject  matter  and  mechanics  of  chese  papers  were  de- 
veIov»ed  in  consultation  with  the  dean  of  the  college  and  with  the 
faculty  member  in  charge  of  the  freshman  course.  The  completed 
papers  were  read  also  by  a  member  of  the  English  Department. 
This  development  has  been  very  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  ends.  Important  by-products  have  been  to  involve  all  of 
the  faculty  to  some  extent  in  direct  use  of  the  standards  of  form 
required  by  the  style-book  pnd  through  conference  in  providing 
some  guidance  to  rather  superior  freshman  students  who  at  the 
outset  of  their  college  careers  wer°  engaged  in  an  independent 
study  project. 

The  library  activities  required  in  connectiMi^wkh  this  new  ven- 
ture were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establid^rt*!ft  in  the  library 
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Of  a  new  staff  member  culled  the  Consultant  for  Library  Studies 
whose  particular  responsibility  was  to  improve  the  competence  of 
students  m  the  use  of  library  resources  and  to  assist  members  of 
the  faculty  in  directly  incorporating  the  library  as  a  facility  for 
their  course  instruction.  Several  of  the  course  innovations  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paragraphs  are  based  upon  such  improved 
haison  between  the  classroom  teacher  and  a  staff  member  of  the 
library. 

The  Consultant  for  Library  Studies  seeks  to  exploit  the  teach- 
ing opportunities  created  when  individual  students  come  to  the 
library  with  problems  arising  from  cIpss  assignments.  On  theso 
occasions  the  consultant  has  an  opportunity  to  supervise  the  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  the  catalogs,  reference  books,  intfexes,  special 
collections,  and  special  facilities  such  as  the  micrdfilm  reader. 
She  seeks  to  train  such  students  from  dependence  upon  a  member 
ot  the  library  staff  in  order  to  proceed  more  competently  and  con- 
fidently in  the  utilization  of  the  library's  resources.  To  anticipate 
such  opportunities  for  individual  instruction  in  the  library,  in- 
deed to  help  create  such  opportunities  and  to  exploit  them  to  the 
maximum,  it  has  proved  desirable  for  the  Consultant  for  Library 
Studies  to  develop  close  liaison  with  the  classroom  teachers.  To 
accomplish  this,  she  has  held  many  conferences  with  faculty  mem- 
bers, met  with  several  departments  to  discuss  their  particular  re- 
lation to  the  library,  consulted  with  individual  faculty  members 
concerning  assignments  which  they  had  made  requiring  library 
research,  and  encouraged  faculty  members  to  submit  course  plans 
to  her.  This  has  frequently  resulted  in  the  modification  of  course 
plans  in  order  to  directly  involve  the  library  consultant. 

Special  class  assignments  involving  the  services  of  the  library 
consultant  have  often  been  made;  class-period  time  has  been  set 
aside  for  classes  to  come  under  her  supervision,  library  tours  have 
been  arranged;  and  schedules  requiring  groups  of  students  to 
come  to  her  for  demonstrations  of  library  facilities  have  been  set 
up.  In  addition,  teachers  have  asked  the  library  consultant  to  do 
special  reference  work  in  connection  with  the  closer  coordination 
of  the  library  with  their  teaching.  In  some  instances  she  has  vis- 
ited class  sessions  in  order  to  become  more  conversant  with  the 
course  procedures  and  objectives  related  to  library  services.  The 
library  consultant  has  become  particularly  concerned  with  the 
development  of  facilities  in  the  library  which  would  adequately 
ser\e  the  instructional  operations  which  are  her  particular  re- 
sponsibility. She  is  presently  making  a  study  of  the  facilities  o^ 
the  library  and  methods  for  improving  their  maximum  use.  She 
has  also  become  particularly  concerned  with  the  periodical  and 
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reference  collections  in  the  library  and  with  their  organization  to 
provide  maximum  usefulness  to  students. 

The  expectation  that  more  writing  and  preparation  of  individ- 
ual student  reports  based  particularly  upoii  library  use  virould 
occur  has  definitely  been  born  out  by  our  experience.  The  follow- 
ing course  procedures  demonsiitrale  how  instruction  may  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  preparing  students  for  more  independent  study: 

1.  The  freshman  course  in  Contemporary  Political  Problems, 
intended  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  includes 
among  its  objectives  not  only  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
major  political  issues  of  the  present  but  also  a  familiarity 
with  the  basic  tools  of  political  science.  To  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives, a  great  deal  of  independent  work,  probably  over 
half  the  student's  total  work  in  the  course,  is  required  in 
the  form  of  papers  prepared  from  materials  available  in  the 
library.  The  library  consultant  works  very  closely  with  the 
instructor  of  this  course  in  planning  the  orientation  of  stu- 
dents to  library  use.  In  fact,  she  takes  over  some  class  time 
for  this  purpose,  and  furnishes  the  students  bibliographical 
instructions  on  the  most  important  reference  instruments 
and  research  facilities. 

2.  The  first  course  in  Economics  has  been  revised  to  require 
extensive  librnry  research.  Each  student  is  required  to 
prepare  six  original  papers  during  the  term,  each  dealing 
with  a  different  area  of  economic  problems. 

Both  political  science  and  economics  departments  are  uow  of- 
fering in  the  form  of  independent  study  some  of  the  course  work 
which  formerly  was  provided  in  conventional  classes.  All  majors 
are  expected  to  participate  in  such  studies.  These  course  changes 
are  characterized  by  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  class 
meetings  and  by  an  mcrease  in  the  number  of  individujil  oral  and 
written  reports.  Oral  examinations  have  also  been  utilized. 

The  most  advanced  departmental  change  *n  this  direction  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Psycho'otjy.  This  department 
now  expects  that  all  of  its  majors  will  offer  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  major  requirement  at  least  one  course  for  which  the  sub- 
ject matter  has  been  entirely  mastered  by  the  student  through 
supervised  independent  study.  Competence  in  independent  re- 
search, systematic  reading,  and  the  adequate  reporting  of  the 
sam-e,  oral  or  written,  are  specified  as  one  of  the  educational  ob- 
jectives of  the  major  department.  Most  of  the  advanced  courses 
in  the  department  may  be  taken  by  a  student  as  independent 
project  instead  of  in  the  regular  class  procedure.  For  reasons  of 
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sound  economy,  however,  this  is  not  permitted  during  those  termg 
in  which  the  course  is  ofFured  in  the  ordinary  form.  Potentially 
this  means  that  practically  all  parts  of  the  psychology  major  pro- 
gram  are  offered  at  one  time  or  another  {is  forms  of  independent 
studies. 

The  emphasis  during  the  past  two  years  on  more  independent 
study  on  the  part  of  students  has  been  paralleled  by  an  extraor- 
dinary  increase  in  the  use  of.  the  library  by  students.  Although 
cause  and  effect  are  difficult  to  demonstrate  for  a  development  of 
this  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  library  has  been  partly  the  result  of  these  changes  in  our 
teaching  procedures.  Several  of  the  departments  have  become 
more  concerned  than  ever  before  with  the  adequacy  of  the  library 
collections  in  their  fields,  adequacy  as  to  breadth,  depth,  and  vari- 
ety  of  materials  available.  It  is  certainly  apparent  that  an  in- 
crea.sed  emphasis  upon  independent  study  extends  the  demand 
upon  library  resources. 

The  faculty  activities  summarized  above  prompted  demands 
for  certain  revisions  of  the  educational  program  of  the  college. 
As  a  result,  the  faculty  standing  Committee  on  Instruction  pre- 
pared a  revision  of  the  general  education  program.  Concurrently, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty  prepared  a  proposal  for 
instituting  comprehensive  examinations.  This  new  program  was 
adopted  by  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1960.  Among  its  purposes,  this  program  of  comprehensive  exam- 
inations emphasizes  the  "reorganization  of  the  major  fields  of 
study  so  as  to  include  not  merely  separate  course  units  for  each 
student,  but  aho  a  mastery  by  him  of  some  materials  mainly  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  developed  some  competence  in  this  last  aspect."  The  program, 
as  adopted  by  the  faculty,  grants  academic  credit  for  student  in- 
volvement during  the  senior  year  in  compreheiisive  examinations 
in  order  to  cognize  this  kind  of  independent  study  in  his  major 
program. 

We  believe  that  Knox  College  has  effectively  pursued  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  for  the  development  of  independent  studies.  Our 
accomplishments  may  be  summarized  as  fallows; 

A.  The  practice  of  independent  studies  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  current  curricular  and  instructional  changes 
may  be  expected  to  utilize  this  educational  method  even  fur- 
ther in  the  iijimediato  future. 

B.  This  extension  of  independent  studies  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  variety  of  ways — 
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1.  By  establishitij?  procedures  which  help  students  to  learn 
to  stuUy  by  themselves. 

2.  By  extending  faculty  investigations  into  the  curricular 
and  instructional  practices  at  other  institutions. 

3.  By  conducting  research  into  the  learning-teaching  situ- 
ation at  Knox  College. 

4.  By  introducing  curricular  changes  in  the  major  depart- 
ments and  by  implementing  a  program  of  comprehensive 
examinations. 

5.  By  establishing  better  liaison  between  the  classroom  and 
the  library. 

6.  By  instituting  laboratory  procedures  in  departments 
where  they  formerly  had  not  been  utilized. 

7.  By  effecting  desirable  economies  in  the  use  of  faculty 
time  and  energy. 

C.  The  experience  of  the  faculty  in  working  toward  a  program 
of  independent  studies  has  helped  to  create  a  disposition 
favorable  to  innovation  or  experimentation  and  to  the  need 
for  systematic  research  and  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  our 
educational  progi-am.  This  attitude  has  manifested  itself  in 
suggestions  from  several  members  of  the  faculty  that  we 
continue  to  encourage  such  critical  studies  of  our  educational 
program. 
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Stephen  Kaplan* 

IT  SEEMS  UNFORTUNATE  that  the  college  student  so  rarely  has 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  those  very  fcehaviors  that  we 
hold  to  be  the  sign  of  a  well-educated  person.  The  student  is  told 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it;  anything  else  he  does  is  rarely  re- 
inforced and  often  penalized.  In  attempting  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, I  have  experimented  with  a  program  of  required  freedom 
in  the  introductory  classes  I  have  taught  over  the  past  three  years. 

Procedure 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  students  are  informed 
that  they  are  expected  to  devote  the  traditional  two  hours  out  of 
class  for  each  hour  in  class.  Since  the  assigned  readings  are  brief 
(averaging  under  50  pages  a  week),  the  r.  mainder  of  the  time  is 
to  be  spent  reading  portions  of  various  psychological  books  and 
articles  of  their  o\..n  choice.  The  studv.nts  are  thus  invited  to  per- 
use the  psychology  shelves  in  the  library.  To  emphasize  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  range  of  available  material  and  becoming 
skilled  at  selection  of  appropriate  sources,  the  students  are  en- 
couraged to  read  articles  and  chapters  or  parts  of  books  rather 
than  entire  books. 

Three  times  during  the  semester  a  Reading  Log  is  collected. 
This  document  includes  a  bibliography  and  an  account  of  student 
adventures  in  the  library.  The  emphasis  is  on  commentary,  evalu- 
ation, criticism,  and  relationships  with  other  psychological  con- 
cepts with  which  the  students  are  familiar.  Summaries  are 
strenuously  discouraged.  The  feedback  the  students  receive  on 
their  logs  attempts  to  guide  them  toward  a  more  critical  and 
thoughtful  di&cussion,  and  away  from  summaries.  They  are  also 
reinforced  for  reading  on  a  variety  of  topics  and  for  their  willing- 
ness to  return  a  book  after  reading  only  a  few  pages  if  it  proves 
uninteresting  or  inappropriate.  Despite  the  students'  pleas,  their 
burden  of  selection  is  not  relieved  by  receiving  any  hat  of  "ap- 
proved" or  "appropriate"  or  "safe"  books. 


•  AMiatant  PiofeM..:*  of  Psyeholomr.  The  Unlvewlty  of  MiehtKan.  Ann  Arbor. 
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Results 

This  technique  has.  mot  with  somewhat  astonishing  success.  The 
students  read  more  this  way  than  I  would  dare  require  of  them— 
several  thousand  pages  in  the  course  of  a  semester  is  not  unusual. 
Their  level  of  discussion  shows  marked  improvement  from  the 
first  to  the  third  loj?,  as  ''oes  the  rixnge  and  quality  of  the  material 
selected.  The  slower  students  find  reading  other  introductory  texts 
helpful  in  understanding  class  material,  while  the  brighter  stu- 
dents often  select  material  of  surprising  difficulty  (e.g.,  Stevens' 
Handbook  articles) . 

One  reaction  to  the  procedure  is  provided  by  this  excerpt  from 
a  student's  evaluation : 

The  method  and  presentation  of  n-adljip:  loBs  was  a  new  one  to  me, 
and  I  have  found  it  superior  to  any  other  typo  of  supplomcntary  work. 
Its  advantanfs  for  mo  have  been  many,  and  I  can  see  few  weaknesses  in 
the  assignmetit.  (Those  I  have  found  mainly  concern  the  way  in  which 
I  carry  it  out.)  No  notes— which  I  find  time-consuming  and  distractinff— 
are  nece8.'»ary  when  roadinK,  because  summaries  are  not  roquired.  This 
fact  alone  makes  readins  much  more  appealing.  Reading  can  be  varied 
and  cover  a  broad  ran^e  of  topics  since  no  entire  book  need  be  read; 
but  a  student  may  also  choose  any  particular  area  of  intorest  and  read 
intensively.  In  cither  case,  the  subject  appeals  to  the  student,  and  results 
show  It. 

The  manner  of  assigning  the  logs  requires  self-motivation  of 
the  student  and  demands  regular  reading  without  immediate  re- 
inforcement. This  kind  of  persevering,  independ  nt  behavior  is 
not  fostered  enough  in  our  educational  system,  Moreover,  besides 
determining  what  and  how  much  he  reads,  the  student  must  think 
critically  and  constantly  while  reading  in  order  to  present  a  rea- 
sonable commentary,  and  this  interaction  increases  learning.  The 
student  also  learns  to  correlate  information  and  apply  what  he 
learns  any  time  it  is  relevant.  In  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  not 
only  learns  which  styles  are  appealing  and  which  are  not,  but  also 
the  names  and  some  ideas  of  prominent  paychologi.  ts  with  which 
he  might  not  otherwise  have  become  familiar. 

In  order  to  assess  the  reaction  to  this  technique  more  system- 
atically, questionnaires  were  administered  to  each  of  the  five  sec- 
tions of  introductory  p.sychology  exposed  to  this  technique.  One 
section  did  not  receive  the  questionnaire  until  a  year  after  the 
students  had  completed  their  course;  the  other  quest  oimaires 
were  administered  near  the  end  of  the  semester,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  remain  in  a  sealed  envelope  until  grades 
had  been  sent  in.  The  five  introductory  .sections  represent  a  fairly 
wide  sampling  of  students  and  contev.ts.  Thejft  included  an  ordi- 
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nary  introductory  firroup,  an  honors  introductory  course,  a  natural 
science  introductory  course,  and  two  sections  of  the  natural  sci- 
ence introduction  for  honors  students.  The  total  sample  is  65  stu- 
dents of  whom  29  are  in  the  honors  program* 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  tabulated  below.  Since  the 
results  are  quite  similar  across  the  various  sections,  the  averages 
for  the  total  sample  are  presented  here*  It  is  dear  from  the  re- 
sponses to  the  first  item  that  the  students  are  generally  favorable 
to  tho  procedure.  The  same  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  responses 
to  the  item  concerning  the  "lasting  benefit''  of  the  procedure. 


Results  of  Reading  Log  Questionnaires 

1.  What  is  your  general  evaluation  of  reading:  logs? 

Percent 

excellent  30 
very  good  34 
good  28 
fair  7 
poor  1 

2.  Under  this  system  do  you  feol  that  you  put  in — 

Perevnt 

more  work?  75 
same  amount  of  work?  20 
less  work?  5 

3.  Rank  the  following  in  terms  of  how  much  lasting  benefit  you  derive  from 
them  with  "r*  indicating  most,  and  ''4"  indicating  least  benefit. 

Rank 

assigned  reading  2.02 
term  papers 
book  reviews 

reading  logs  1.95 

4.  Rank  the  following  in  terms  of  how  much  fun  you  feel  they  are,  with 
indicating  most  fun,  and  ''4"  indicating  least  fun. 

hank 

assigned  reading  £,$0 
term  papers  2,66 
book  reviews  $,gs 
reading  logs  2.56 

Perhaps  the  finding  of  greatest  interest  is  that  there  is  over- 
whelming consensus  that  the  Reading  Logs  approach  is  at  least 
as  much  and  probably  more  work  than  other  procedures ;  it  is  also 
more  fun.  This  coincides  with  my  impression  that  the  students 
not  only  are  often  highly  motivated  in  a  self-directed  situation, 
but  also  find  this  a  more  pleasant  kind  of  motivation. 

ft.  jg^ 
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L.  B.  Hixon* 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO,  Cornell  University,  the  Universjity 
of  Rochester,  and  Syracuse  University  are  cooperating  hi  a 
series  of  projects  designed  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion through  demonstration  of  new  ways  of  preparing  secoKdary 
school  teachers  and  school  administrators.  The  two-part  program, 
intended  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  work  of  the  universi- 
ties, is  being  supported  during  the  initial  6-year  stage  by  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  projects,  both  experimental  and 
demonstrational  in  character,  are  administered  through  the  four 
schools  of  education  with  other  divisions  of  the  universities 
closely  involved  wherever  possible. 

One  aspect  of  the  secondary  education  project,  Inter-University 
Project  I,  involves  the  exploration  of  ways  to  implement  study  of 
superior  students  in  teacher  education  programs.  Independent 
study  is  a  major  concern. 

The  Project  Definition  of  Independent  Study 

The  Inter-University  Project  I  defines  independent  study  as  a 
pattern,  fundamentally  honors  in  nature,  in  which  students  read 
from  a  basic  bibliography  prepared  by  specialists,  have  individual 
conferences  with  staff  members,  and  receive  specific  tutorial  di- 
rection. Formal  courses  in  professional  education  are  not  re- 
quired; rather  students  are  encouraged  to  work  independently. 

At  Cornell,  honors  study  in  philosophical  and  psychological 
foundations  of  education  provides  for  a  learning  situation  where 
important  educational  ideas  are  examined  through  reading  of  or- 
iginal writings,  requiring  extended  study  and  reflection.  Method- 
ology, observation,  and  learning  experience  aro  brought  into  tune 
with  first-hand  exploration  and  trial;  independent  action  is  em- 
phasized. 

On  the  campuses  of  the  other  three  cooperating  universities, 


•  Professor  of  Bducatlon.  Cornell  Unlfersltir,  Ithwss,  N.Y. 
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somewhat  similar  programs  are  being  administered,  differing  ac- 
cording to  "he  collegiate  aettings  and  traditions  of  the  institutions. 
Each  university's  p^jpgram  operates  indcoendently  from  the 
others.  The  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  is  maintained 
through  visitations,  conference,  and  correspondence.  The  joint  ef- 
forts operate  under  a  project  coordinator,  and  the  free-flow  of 
information  between  the  four  universities  is  constant  and  volum- 
inous. 


The  Cornell  Objectives 

A  major  objective  of  the  project  is  to  examine  and  explore  vari- 
ations in  independent  study  of  teacher  education  which  will  better 
prepare  the  more  able  student  for  secondary  school  teaching.  This 
objective  includes  trial  and  experimentation  with  means  (1)  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  work  in  professional  education  with  al- 
lied disciplines  of  psychology,  anthropology,  sociology,  philosophy, 
and  others  with  the  subject  being  taught,  (2)  to  analyze  and  try 
out  a  body  of  content  in  profesalonal  education  subjects  appropri- 
ate to  th*i  needs  of  honors  students,  and  (3)  to  study  and  analyze 
the  5-year  collegiate  education  of  potentially  high-geared  second- 
ary school  teachers  in  the  effort  to  develop  a  total  program  giving 
greater  direction  and  coherence  to  the  studies  pursued  by  those 
entering  teaching  and  resulting  in  greater  maturity  in  "-^'nking 
and  working  with  ideas. 

Accompanying  this  objective  are  a  number  ox  key  questions 
hopefully  to  be  answered  during  the  life  of  the  project  or  in  sub- 
sequent follow-up  investigation.  These  questions  include: 

(1)  Will  independent  study  of  professional  education  extended 
over  years  rather  than  in  semesters  or  in  regularly  as- 
signed classe.s  produce  a  clearer  and  deeper  understanding 
of  teaching? 

(2)  Through  what  ways  and  means  may  independent  study  be 
used  to  increase  the  neaningfulness  and  importance  of 
professional  education,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  more 
able  student? 

(3)  How  may  independent  study  of  professional  education  be 
abetted  through  programed  instruction  and  other  tech- 
nological advances? 

(4)  What  content  of  study  is  appropriate  for  teacher  educa- 
tion, particularly  honors  students? 
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(6)  What  timing  and  ftrranprements  are  best  for  tutorial 
conferences?  How  may  the  increased  demands  on  profes- 
sional time  and  energy,  as  expended  in  tutorial  conference, 
be  met  and  adjusted? 

(6)  Through  what  means  and  orgunizjition  may  independent 
study  be  augmented  through  interdisciplinary  approaches? 

(7)  What  parts  of  the  independent  study  program  in  operation 
for  honors  students  may  be  adopted  or  used  outrightly  with 
the  average  students? 

Student  Selection 

The  selection  of  Cornell  undergraduate  students  is  based  on  the 
fulfillment  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Is  eligibile  for  or  is  actively  participating  in  an  honors 
program. 

(2)  Ranks  scholastically  in  the  upper  one-third  of  his  college 
class. 

(3)  Maintains  an  academic  average  of  80  (B)  or  better. 

Graduate  entrants  from  Cornell  are  required  to  score  at  the 
50th  percentile  rank  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  National  Norms 
for  institutions  granting  the  master's  degree  in  education,  or  to 
rank  in  the  upper  one-third  of  their  graduating  class.  Graduate 
entrants  from  other  institutions  mast  meet  both  criteria  in  order 
to  be  eligible  fo  -  acceptance.  In  addition,  all  entrant  candidates 
must  secure  the  approval  of  the  staff  representing  their  teaching 
areas  and  acceptance  by  the  School  of  Education  and  Graduate 
School. 

The  above  criteria  are  considered  as  minimum  requirements. 
In  the  interest  of  selecting  outstanding  students  other  factors  are 
used  to  make  comparisons  and  aid  in  the  final  choice.  These  cri- 
teria include  the  breadth  and  depth  of  study  in  the  teaching  field, 
recommendations,  activities,  and  social  accor^  lishments. 


The  Program  at  Cornell 

Independent  study  of  profes  sional  education  is  being  explor<»d 
through  three  approaches. 

A  first  approach  is  being  tried  with  sophomores,  jointly  selected 
by  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  English.  These 
students  are  not  in  the  group  selected  as  project  interna  as  indi- 
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cated  above  under  **Student  Selection/*  They  may  be  classified  as 
participants  in  the  **on-going/'  regular  program,  for  prospective 
teachers  of  English. 

Because  of  their  high  academic  standing  and/or  their  presence 
in  an  English  honors  program,  they  are  permitted  to  meet  the  8- 
hour  New  York  State  block  of  foundation  courses  by  means  of  in- 
dependent study  and  seminars.  Each  student  is  given  an  extensive 
list  of  readings  in  educational  philosophy  and  psychology  to  read 
over  the  summer  period.  They  are  further  required  to  prepare  a 
paper  of  interest  to  them  and  as  suggested  by  the  readings. 

During  the  fall  semester  of  their  junior  year,  the  students  meet 
in  seminars.  Each  student  presents  his  paper  to  the  group  for 
comment  and  counsel.  Four  professors  representing  the  philoso- 
phy, psychology,  educational  philosophy,  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy departments  are  in  attendance.  Concurrently  ^vith  these 
seminars  the  students  are  asked  to  do  further  reading  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  individual  and  group  interests  and  needs.  The  stim- 
ulation from  the  standpoint  of  four  disciplines  leads  In  many 
directions. 

Twelve  students  were  registered  in  the  program  during  1962- 
63  and  17  during  t963--64. 

The  second  approach  to  independent  study  of  professional  edu- 
cation involves  all  project  students  selected  for  eventual  teaching 
intei*nship.  Independent  study  is  arranged  for  the  duration  each 
student  is  registered,  whether  for  1,  2,  or  3  years.  Through  agree- 
ment with  university  officials,  the  credit  for  the  8-hour  block  of 
foundation  studies  in  educational  philosophy  and  psychology  is 
delayed  until  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  or  graduate  year,  or 
as  appro])riato  to  the  student's  interest?;.  No  consideration  or  pen- 
alty is  made  or  assigned  by  these  officials  when  there  is  a  possible 
hour-credit  overload  occurring  within  a  particular  semester. 

An  extensive  list  of  readings  in  both  areas  is  given  to  each  stu- 
dent. Certain  readings  are  required;  others  ar6  suggested.  To 
some  degroo  students  are  encouraored  to  follow  their  own  interests. 
Weekly  individual  conferences  are  nrrnrged  with  the  two  profes- 
sors represe>iting  educational  philosophy  and  educational  psy- 
chology. During  thej^e  conferences  the  progress  and  understanding 
of  each  stude]it  is  examined  and  wherever  possible  the  study  of 
foundations  of  education  is  related  to  the  many  facets  of  the  total 
project  program  and  teaching  in  general. 

The  third  approach  in  the  Cornell  program  is  being  tried  in  the 
teaching  fields  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  education. 

During  the  first  year  and  as  an  initial  step,  a  job  analysis  of 
the  role  of  the  agriculture  teacher  was  completed  iu  the  field  of 
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agricultural  education.  Following  this  achievement  and  as  a  basis 
for  independent  study,  38  units  which  include  appropriate  sug- 
gested activities  and  readings  were  developed.  The  arrangement 
of  the  units  was  made  in  order  that  the  students  would  be  pro- 
vided with  possibilities  for  independent  action  and  study  before, 
during,  and  after  internship.  Portions  of  the  units  were  then 
adapted  into  programed  instruction. 

Home  Economics  education  has  translated  its  second  required 
methods  course  into  independent  study;  the  first  methods  course 
is  introductory  in  nature  and  the  second  methods  course  is  offered 
concurrently  with  student  teaching.  The  field  has  developed  its 
own  form  of  programed  instruction  to  implement  independent 
study. 

September  Experiencet  Independent  Study,  and  Seminars 

Related  to  the  second  approach  is  the  September  Experience. 
Each  student  interning  during  the  school  year  is  required  to  spend 
two  weeks  at  the  school  where  he  is  to  teach,  beginning  at  the 
time  the  institution  first  opens.  He  is  given  an  eight-page  direc- 
tive which  carefully  delineates  his  activities  and  observations.  He 
is  asked  to  perform  many  tasks,  such  as  interviewing,  observing, 
riding  on  a  school  bus  during  one  of  its  daily  operations,  follow- 
ing a  pupil  through  a  complete  day  of  classes,  and  reading  selec- 
tions from  two  books— TAe  Discovery  of  Teaching,  by  Brembeck, 
and  Perspective  on  Teaching,  by  Thomas  and  others. 

A  written  report  on  the  September  Experience  is  required.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  the  students  meet  in  "pro-seminars"  (before 
teaching)  to  discuss  these  experiences  with  the  two  professors 
representing  educational  philosophy  and  psychology. 

"Concurrent  seminars"  (during  teaching)  for  these  students 
take  place  at  the  teaching  centers  or  on  the  Cornell  campus  and 
are  further  efforts  toward  making  the  educational  foundations 
study  more  meaningful  in  terms  of  actual  teaching  experience. 

Library  Facilities  and  Use 

In  both  approaches  to  the  study  of  the  educational  foundations, 
extensive  reading  is  encouraged.  Reading  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources  is  required  for  some  students  and  suggested  for  others. 

In  the  first  approach  students  read  large  sections  of  12  books 
during  the  summer.  These  are  for  the  most  part  original  works 
of  outstanding  thinkers.  Included  in  the  lists  are  the  writings  of 
past  and  present  theoreticians  such  as  Plato's  Republic  and 
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Dewey's  Democracy  and  Education.  Several  modern  texts  are 
added  specifically  for  educational  psychology. 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  purchase  several  of  the  books. 
Other  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  project  library.  Still  other 
works  are  common  enough  to  be  suggested  as  being  available  in 
home  libraries  during  the  summer  period. 

In  the  fall  semester  the  students  are  given  further  lists  of  books. 
These  are  easily  obtained  from  the  major  libraries  on  the  campus 
or  may  be  purchased  from  the  campus  bookstore. 

In  the  second  approach,  students  are  able  to  secure  the  books 
needed  for  independent  study  from  either  the  project,  departmen- 
tal, or  university  libraries.  Sufficient  copies  of  required  readings 
are  on  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  project  students.  Special 
reading  interests  are  met  through  the  offerings  of  Cornell's  mas- 
sive library  facilities.  Inasmuch  as  students  operate  "under  their 
own  steam,"  different  rates  of  reading  accomplishment  exist.  As 
a  consequence  no  one  book  serves  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  the 
students  at  the  same  time. 

Quantitatively  the  range  and  variety  of  reading  are  more  exten- 
sive in  independent  study  of  educational  philosophy  than  in  educa- 
tional psychology.  The  differences  are  to  be  found  in  emphasis. 
Programed  instruction  in  educational  psychology  is  being  at- 
tempted as  a  means  of  relaxing  the  inflexibility  of  the  usual  class 
structure.  One  of  the  basic  texts  in  this  discipline  has  been  re- 
worked into  an  adjunct  program.  Study  of  the  text  is  foUowed  by 
referral  to  the  appropriate  chapter  in  the  adjunct  program,  in- 
cluding review,  overlearning,  and  self-diagnosis  aspects. 

Occasionally  the  student  has  difficulty  with  some  section  of  the 
program.  It  is  then  that  he  arranges  for  a  special  tutorial  session. 
Concurrently  with  the  basic  text  and  its  adjunct  program  there 
are  other  reading  assignments  required  in  educational  psychology. 
These  readings  are  not  as  numerous  as  those  in  educational  phi- 
losophy but  require  the  use  of  libraries  and  tutorial  session. 

In  general,  breadth  and  depth  of  reading  are  accented  in  the 
project.  The  required  readings  plus  readings  for  special  interest 
produce  considerable  use  of  library  facilities.  In  addition,  depend- 
ence is  not  made  on  one  or  two  sources  but  on  many  sources,  a  re- 
sult of  the  accent  on  original  rather  than  secondary  and  summary 
sources. 


Summary 

The  past  two  years  were  the  first  of  actual  project  operation.  It 
is  probably  too  early  to  establish  any  more  than  general  impres- 
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sloni  of  the  workings  and  w  oi'th  of  the  various  approaches  to  in- 
dependent study  in  profoHsiunal  (Education  that  are  being  tested 
through  the  project  on  the  Corneii  campus. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  the  superior  student  is  influenced 
and  challenged  through  individual  study  and  individual  confer- 
ence to  read  more  carefully  for  groutur  understanding.  The  in- 
dividual  conference  as  related  to  independent  study  furnishes 
opportunity  fur  the  student  to  assess  hi:;  knowledge  through  criti- 
cal examination  with  professors.  He  is  forced  to  provide  more 
than  a  surface  approach  to  his  tliinking.  As  he  discusses  and  ana- 
lyzes the  readings,  completed  in  private,  he  is  constontly  en- 
couraged to  relate  theory  with  practice.  A  sense  of  importance, 
reality,  and  meaningfulness  is  the  result.  Development  of  new  in- 
sights and  interests  follow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  independent  study  and  individual 
conference  approach  of  the  project  helps  to  counter  the  often 
heard  criticism  concerning  the  triviality  of  professional  educa- 
tion courses.  Significant  ideas  in  education  become  real.  Original 
works  and  legitimate  research  in  the  field  become  important.  The 
superior  student  is  challenged  to  see  his  reading  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  present  day  teaching  and  the  existing  school  situation.  He 
is  challenged  because  the  selection  o£  reading  material  has  been 
made  in  part  according  to  his  own  terms,  according  to  his  native 
ability,  and  in  line  with  his  interests. 

Observation  of  the  students  with  superior  ability  in  the  project 
prompts  an  acknowledgement  that  independent  study  and  honors 
work  does  not  immediately  become  effective.  There  is  a  period  at 
the  beginning  when  the  student  is  subject  to  doubt  and  perplexity. 
As  effected  by  continuous  work,  study,  and  conference,  this  initial 
difficulty  is  quickly  overcome  for  some,  more  slowly  for  others. 

Those  students  who  have  had  previous  experience  with  inde- 
pendent study  and  honors  programs  appear  to  respond  and  adjust 
more  readily  to  the  similar  aspects  of  the  project.  Of  course,  this 
might  be  expected.  Independent  study  with  tutorial  conference  is 
not  the  same  as  traditional  classroom  study.  The  techniques  and 
motivations  differ.  A  student  is  required  to  use  greater  amounts 
of  his  own  initiative  and  resource  in  independent  study  than  in 
the  regularly  scheduled  and  formalized  classroom.  He  is  also 
forced  to  think  more  deeply  and  with  greater  concern  when  en- 
gaged in  tutorial  conference. 

In  the  project  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  esprit  de  corps.  This 
is  an  honors  program  and  the  sense  of  one's  being  pemiitted  to 
participate  as  an  honors  student  appears  to  be  appreciated.  At  the 
same  time,  group  Identification  has  become  a  difficult  problon  to 
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80lv«  becttUHe  of  Iho  infrcquoucy  of  group  meetings  and  lack  of 
student-to-student  cotitact.  To  meut  this  problem,  ad  hoe  discus- 
slon  groups  are  "jeing  encouraged  whei-eln  students  may  meet 
each  other  more  olten  and  identify  themselves  with  the  total  proj- 
ect effort. 

A  problem  closely  associated  with  the  matter  of  identification 
with  the  group  exists  in  the  factor  of  drift.  Ah  reported  particu- 
larly by  professors  in  the  foundation  studies,  the  lack  of  immedi- 
ate and  day-to-day  responsibility  and  contact  with  the  staff 
concerned  produces  disorganization  in  independent  study  with  a 
few  of  the  students.  By  and  large,  this  U  not  a  difficulty  of  the 
majority  of  project  participants.  Most  of  the  students  appear  to 
be  quite  capable  of  arranging  their  independent  study  and  are 
showing  more  than  satisfactory  progress  under  tutorial  direction. 
On  the  other  hand,  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  project  to  dev  ^lop 
the  habit  of  continuous  and  steady  study  among  all  the  students. 
Hence,  special  attention  is  given  to  means  by  which  the  occasional 
errant  and  not  so  persevering  student  in  the  project  may  be  in- 
duced  to  keep  on  a  continuum  of  effort  and  direction. 

This  review  is  not  presented  as  an  implication  that  all  the  proj- 
ect problems  have  been  recognized  and  related,  nor  that  acceptable 
answers  in  each  case  have  been  obtained.  The  processes  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  tutorial  conference  are  being  modified  in  part 
as  need  indicates  necessity  for  change. 

Comparisons  of  the  project  program  with  the  conventional  pro- 
grams are  underway  at  Cornell.  Case  studies,  extended  research, 
and  follow-up  evaluations  designed  to  aid  in  the  assessment  of  the 
experimental  aspects  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  project,  in 
1966,  and  probably  beyond  this  date. 
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SELF-DIRECTED  STUDENT  GROUPS  AND 
COLLBCE  LEARNING 


Leslie  R.  Beach* 


A FORM  OF  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  iu  higher  education  which  di- 
gresses slightly  from  the  prototype  is  the  instructorless 
small  student  group,  or  what  investigators  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  have  referred  to  as  the  self-directed  study  group.  The 
general  picture  presented  by  this  form  of  Independent  study  is 
that  of  a  small  group  of  college  students,  usually  five  or  six,  meet- 
ing together  periodically  and  quite  informally  to  difecuss  subject 
matter  in  a  course  which  may  bo  structured  and  outlined  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  To  be  considered  instructorless  or  self- 
directed,  the  situation  needs  to  be  one  in  which  there  is  a  very 
limited  contact,  if  any  at  all,  with  the  instruclor  of  the  course.  It 
is  understood  that  the  general  course  of  study  or  the  body  of  ma- 
terial to  which  the  group  is  to  be  exposed  is  outlined  in  some  sort 
of  course  syllabus  and  includes  a  textbook  or  specified  reading 
material. 

A  recent  check  through  the  literature  on  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  college  and  university  instruction  reveals  that  very 
little  is  being  done  with  this  approach  to  learning  in  higher  edu- 
cation circles.  Despite  the  fact  that  educators,  social  psychologists, 
and  group  dynamicists  in  particular,  have  been  pointing  out  for 
some  time  that  growth  and  learning  (defined  as  a  process  result- 
ing in  changed  behavior)  are  gi'eatly  enhanced  and  made  more 
pel  manent  through  group  interaction,  little  use  is  made  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  higher  echelons  of  American  education.  Actu- 
ally, a  number  of  studies  have  generally  explored  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  group-discussion  as  opposed  to  formalized  lecture 
instruction,'  but  not  in  self -directed  group  study. 

Students  Can  Learn  From  Each  Other 

In  a  recent  human  growth  and  development  conference  held  at 
Findlay  College  (Ohio),  Dr.  Gerthon  Morgan,  Director  of  the  In- 

"  •  AMoTfate  Profcfwor  of  rsycholofty,  Hope  Colleife.  Holland,  MlchlKan. 

tR.  HIrney  and  W.  J.  McKoa.-htp.  "The  ToachltiK  of  P«ycholoKy r  a^ujMjer  ot  Research  Since 
1042."  I'svthotogical  BulUlin,  Vol.  Bl  (19BB),  P.  51-68.  1  <J  0 
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Btitute  for  Child  Study  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  declared 
the  pressing  need  today  is  to  tfivo  more  attention  to  the  way 
dividuals  learn  in  groups.  Said  Dr.  Morgan:  "1  want  to  know  more 
about  how  children  learn  from  eaoh  ofhcr,**'^  And  a  numbei  of 
studies  such  as  that  reported  by  Patton  '  have  supported  the  hypo- 
thesis that  college  students  derive  more  from  their  learning  ex* 
periences  when  they  have  un  active  part  in  the  total  procedure  of 
the  instructional  situation  and  assume  responsibility  for  learning. 
Patton  found,  for  example,  that  where  students  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  classroom  experience  (reading  to  be  done,  class  pro 
cedure,  written  work,  and  method  of  grading),  as  compared  with 
a  control  group,  they  felt  that  the  course  was  more  valuable  and 
they  showed  greater  interest  in  the  course  content.  Moreover,  the 
degree  to  which  the  student  accepted  responsibility  was  positively 
correlated  with  gain  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  gain 
in  ability  to  apply  the  principles  studied. 

Such  findings,  coupled  with  the  research  on  group  discussion 
as  an  effective  instructional  method  and  the  group  dynamics  re- 
search on  the  productivity  and  behavior  change  in  participative 
groups,  have  served  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  this  writer  in  the 
possible  applications  of  these  principles  to  college-level  learning. 
Because  of  the  paucity  of  published  reports  of  experimentation 
and  innovation  along  these  lines,  this  report  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  experimental  work  of  the  author  and  secondarily  with 
one  other  study  which  has  appeared  in  the  literature.*  To  provide 
framework  for  what  is  to  follow,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the 
particular  interests  of  the  author  which  lead  to  study  in  this  area. 
Of  special  interest  have  been  such  variables  in  learning  as  the  de- 
gree of  student  interaction  in  study  and  learning,  the  extent  of 
student-teacher  contact,  and  the  personality  of  the  learner  as  re- 
lated to  his  performance  in  various  types  of  learning  situations. 
By  performance  is  meant  not  merely  achievement  in  the  course  as 
measured  on  the  class  tests  but  total  performance  including  other 
desirable  outcomes  of  a  learning  experience,  such  as  outside  ma- 
terial read  in  conjunction  with  the  course,  quantity  and  quality 
of  study  invested  in  the  course,  satisfaction  gleaned  from  the 


"  Tri-CoUeKe  Human  Development  Conference^  Flndlsjr  Colltire.  Flndla  -,  Ohio,  October  X8-19, 

toss. 

•Joseph  A.  Patton.  "A  8tu<Jy  of  the  Effects  of  Student  Acceptance  of  Re«p«n«ibIUty  uid 
Motivation  on  Coune  Behavior."  Doctor's  thesis.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  1866.  Abetraeti  ZXs- 
0«rtation  AbHraeU  16:687-88,  No.  4,  1856. 

♦Following  the  Preparation  of  this  article,  the  outiior  came  across  a  report  of  the  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Clarence  Leubn.  Antioch  College.  Imvroving  Colleae  aiul  Vniverinty  Teaeking.  1864. 
VoL  12.  No.  1.  [See  also  Student-Led  Oi*cu»»ion  <Jt<mp»,  by  Dr.  T<euba.  on  pages  60-67  of  this 
pttblieatioB.] 
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learning  experience,  Htiniulation  of  critical  thinking,  and  actua- 
tion of  further  learning  by  the  current  course  of  study. 

Experimentation  W^ith  the  lustruftorless 
Self-Directed  Student  Group 

Specific  interest  in  the  experimental  use  of  «n  instructorleas 
small  study  group  sprang  from  the  findings  of  a  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  which  the  members  of  small  independent 
study  gi'oups  achieved  highly  on  course  examinations  and  in 
which  the  more  sociable  student  showed  higher  achievement  than 
the  less  sociable  student." 

Two  follow-up  studies  have  been  conducted  at  Whitworth  Col- 
lege (Spokane,  Washington)  employing  self-directed  student 
groups  in  an  undergraduate  social  psychology  course.  The  data 
from  the  first  exporim'?nt  have  been  analyzed  and  tiie  results  of 
that  study  are  presented  here.  The  finf'.ings  of  the  second  study 
appear  to  be  substantially  the  same. 

In  the  first  study  all  51  students  enrolled  in  this  sophomore- 
junior  level  course  were  randomly  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
experimental  group  was  divided  further,  a :  random,  into  small 
groups  of  five  who  attended  rtj  scheduled  class  meetings  through- 
out the  semester  but  met  at  least  once  a  week  in  their  small  groups 
to  study  and  discuss  course  materials.  Individual  post-meeting  re- 

ction  reports,  submitted  after  each  meeting,  provided  a  running 

ccount  of  the  reactions  of  exper 'mental  grcup  members  and  per- 
mitted a  continuous  check  on  attendance  at  the  small  gi'oup  meet- 
ings. These  students  met  with  the  instructor  of  the  course  on  a 
voluntary  basis  once  every  three  weeks  to  discuss  course  materials 
or  any  problems  related  to  the  course.  The  control  group  met  in 
conventi'  nal  lecture-discussion  classroom  manner  three  times 
weekly,  considering  the  same  material  covered  by  the  experimen- 
tal group  as  outlined  in  the  course  syllabus.  Periodic  written  as- 
signments were  required  of  both  groups  and  both  took  pre-  and 
post-course  tests  of  achievement. 

Achie^^ement  of  the  two  groups  was  studied,  as  were  several 
"other  outcomes"  of  the  total  learning  experience.  Analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  personality  variable,  sociability,  and  per- 
f'^rmance  in  the  two  learning  situations  showed  that  the  more 
sociable  person  performed  better  in  the  interactive  small  group, 


>  I.wKc  U.  Beach.  •■Sociability  and  Academic  Achievement  In  Various  Types  of  L««roing 
SUttattou."  Journal  »f  Educational  Pttiehotoou,  Vol.  61,  Mo.  4,  p.  208-212. 
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but  differences  found  did  not  reuch  h  ievel  of  atatlstlcal  aienlfl- 
cance. 

As  had  been  hypothesized,  no  signincant  difference  in  achieve- 
ment was  found  between  the  groups.  The  experimental  group 
(small  self-directed  study  groups)  averaged  slightly  higher  in 
achievement  than  the  control  (classroom)  group. 

Analyses  of  the  findings  on  "other  desirable  outcomes"  of  the 
course  experience  showed  that  the  experimental  group  out-per- 
formed the  classroom  group  at  several  pc«ats.  Significant  differ- 
ences favoring  the  experimental  group  appeared  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  study  for  the  course  [t  =s  1.64,  p  <  .05  (one-tailed)], 
amount  of  reading  done  in  conjunction  with  the  course— both  re- 
quired (t  =  2.21,  p  <  .05)  and  nonrequired  (t  =  8.18,  p  <  .01) 
—and  works  consulted  in  writing  papers  for  the  course  [t  =  1.98, 
p  <  .05  (one-tailed)].  Differences  in  ratings  on  the  value  of  the 
course  and  in  amount  of  "general  reading"  done  related  to  sub- 
jects included  in  this  course  favored  the  e.?:perimental  group,  but 
these  differences  did  not  reach  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

All  the  small  groups  met  more  than  the  required  once  a  week; 
and  experimental  group  members  indicated  that  they  would  study 
more,  do  more  outside  reading,  and  do  more  thorough  outlining 
and  systematic  coverage  of  the  materials  if  they  had  it  to  do  over. 
While  these  experimental  group  members  were  not  uniformly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  self-directed  study  experience,  in  giving  their 
general  reaction  to  the  experience,  14  of  the  25  checked  "very 
favorable"  or  "favorable"  and  only  5  checked  "somewhat  unfavor- 
able" or  "very  unfavorable."  Whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  only  8  of  the  25  checked  a  preference  for  the  in- 
structorless  small  group  experience  over  the  classroom  experience, 
at  the  end  of  the  course  14  of  the  25  indicated  a  preference  for 
the  small-group  learning  experience. 

Student  reactions  to  this  novel  experience  in  self -directed  group 
study  varied.  The  following  are  typical  responses  to  the  question : 
"What  is  your  general  reaction  to  your  experience  in  course?" 

I  guess  I  enjoyed  the  attention  I  received  from  being  a  minority—but 
I  feel  that  I  did  receive  almost  as  much  from  my  group  aa  I  would  have 
from  class.  I  enjoyed  the  idea  of  not  meeting  as  a  "classroom  group." 

♦   •  • 

Enjoyed  the  independence  this  group  h^s  offered  and  feel  a  little 
privileged  in  being  in  such  an  experiment.  Just  being  in  this  study  has 
increased  my  interest  in  research  material.  My  reaction  would  have  been 
more  favorable  h|d  I  had  more  experience  with  this  type  cf  study. 

I  am  an  adventurous  soul  and  enjoyed  the  new  experience;  however, 
I  feel  concrete  leamlng  would  have  been  better  under  a  classroom  situa- 
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tion  or  under  tho  direction  of  one  kno\^iuff  more  of  the  buckground» 

purpoiM.  etc.»  of  lodul  psydiolutry, 

*  •  • 

DiscuMiona  wore  IntorestinB  In  terms  ef  personnl  expuriences  wd 
focUnga  on  many  toplce.  As  far  as  book  content  and  Iraportwice,  often 
felt  we  weren't  sure  of  covering  important  parts;  howeveri  we  seemed  tc 
have  hit  them  as  far  as  final  questions  indicated. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  iTiOre  specifically  just  what  in  the  experi- 
ence appealed  to  the  students  in  the  experimental  group,  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  asked:  "What  did  you  like  moat  about  this 
kind  of  learning  situation  and  experience?"  Some  responses  were 
as  follows: 

A  much  more  relaxed  txperience.  Very  informal  tallf-it-over  sessions. 
Cot  to  know  individuals  personally.  Heard  more  peraonal  eXi>erlence8, 

«   *  « 

The  freedom  and  responsibility  of  being  more  on  my  own. 

*  *  « 

I  learned  to  study  and  reason  things  o-.it  bettor  for  myselC  without 
waiting  for  an  instructor's  answer.  I  thought  this  was  good  as  this  way 
you  don't  rely  on  the  instructor. 

*  «  • 

Independence.  If  we  are  to  act  as  adults  we  should  be  treated  as  such 

and  this  type  of  learning  experience  "seems  adult." 

*  «  * 

I  like  to  work  in  small  groups  rather  than  largo.  I  enjoy  working  with 
a  minimum  of  authoritative  direction.  I  desire  to  work  at  "my  own  speed." 

*  '>  * 

The  informality  of  our  discussions,  I  felt,  let  ns  deal  with  any  aspect 
of  a  topic  that  was  bothering  us,  whereas  we  might  be  reluctant  to 
mention  it  in  a  more  formal  setting. 

Rounding  out  the  picture  of  student  reaction  to  the  experimen- 
tal treatment,  the  following  are  representative  responses  to  the 
question:  "What  did  you  like  least  about  this  kind  of  learning  sit- 
uation and  experience?" 

Hard  to  begin.  Very  difficult  to  decipher  what  was  relevant  and  what 
was  not.  Book  hard  to  understand.  Unable  to  ask  iiucstions  of  someone 
who  could  answer  them. 

*  *  * 

I  had  to  disdpUne  myself  mors.  This  was  probably  good  for  me,  but  I 
x\-ouH  rather  receive  more  outside  motivation.  Aside  from  my  dislike  of 
it,  I  think  it  was  good  for  me. 

*  *  « 

I  lelt  lost ...  as  I'm  not  used  to  this  even  after  4  years  of  college. 
Grades  count  too  heavily  In  the  schools 


Probably  the  lack  of  definite  direction  thatMeVded  to  leave  us  unsure 
of  our  standing  in  acquiring  tlie  material  expected  and  our  grade 
standing. 
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These  latter  reaponscH  arc  what  miKht  be  predicted  as  tesponse 
to  this  type  of  unstructured  college  learnini?  experience,  but  evi- 
dently some  felt  that  even  those  aspects  of  the  experitnce  which 
they  did  i;ot  like  might  have  been  of  some  benefit  to  them.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  textbook  used  in  this  course  wus 
one  which  may  have  been  too  dlfllcult  for  the  level  of  the  course. 
It  presented  a  great  deal  of  material  on  recent  social  psychologi- 
cal research  and  did  not  have  the  continuity  or  flow"  which 
might  have  been  more  suitable  in  a  text  for  student,  at  this  level. 
Probably  special  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  textbook 
to  be  used  in  this  type  of  Independent  study  situation. 

The  significant  point  of  these  findings  appears  to  be  the  fact 
that  the  students  in  the  experimental  self-directed  study  groups 
did  not  suffer  in  course  content  learning  from  being  deprived  of 
the  classroom  and  pbced  in  the  interactive,  instructorless  learn- 
ing setting.  Furthermore,  they  appear  to  have  proiHed  more  In 
terms  of  "other  desired  outcomes"  in  the  course  when  compared 
with  the  classroom  gi'oup.  It  is  also  (,aite  evident  that  the  self- 
directed  student  ktoup  proved  to  be  a  feasible  approach  to  college 
learning  in  this  course  and  a  method  vastly  more  efficient  than 
conventional  classroom  procedure  in  terms  of  college  facilities 
and  instructor  time. 

Similar  results  to  those  found  by  the  author  appeared  in  an  ex- 
periment reported  by  Hovey,  Gruber,  and  Terrell.«  In  an  educa- 
tional psychology  class  at  the  University  of  Colorado  these 
investigators  matched  a  self-directed  study  group  vrith  a  lecture 
group  in  aptitude.  Then  the  self-directed  gi*oup  was  broken  into 
small  groups  of  5  or  6  students  who  met  in  the  small  groups  2 
days  a  week  and  with  the  instructor  1  day  a  week.  The  meeting 
with  the  instructor  was  concerned  with  problems  in  group  func- 
tionini?  and  questions  on  course  content. 

In  this  study  the  self-dirented  study  group  was  slightly  but  in- 
significantly superior  to  the  lecture  gi'oup  in  achievement  on  the 
final  exam  and  on  final  course  grades.  A  similar  pattern  was 
fount  on  a  retention  teat  administered  10  months  later.  The  self- 
directed  study  group  did  a  sifiniflcantly  greater  amount  of  "seri- 
ous reading"  to  increase  their  knowledge  following  the  course 
experJence.  They  suffered  no  loss  in  retention,  compared  with  a 
control  lecture  group,  and  also  showed  small  out  persistent  su- 
periority on  indices  of  curiosity.  The  practical  significance  of  this 
last  finding  is  described  by  Gruber  and  Weitman  as  follows: 


•D.  E.  Hov«y.  H.  B.  Qnibcr.  and  O.  Terre'I.  "Effect*  of  Self-Directed  Study  on  Course 
Aehlevnuent,  Retention  and  CurionJty."  Joum<U  of  EtbuatUmal  RtMarch,  VoL  B6.  No.  7  (March 
INt),  p.  Me-Ml. 
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Surely  u  major  tfual  of  education  la  to  ittmulate  the  student  to  further 
pursuit  of  knowU'difo  on  his  own  Initiative,  after  the  compulsions  of  the 
classroom  are  far  behind.  Curiosity  may  be  said  tc  have  a  "(ratekeeper" 
function  in  the  educational  system:  if  the  s/stem  arouses  further  ex- 
ploratot."  or  roorganlzinfr  behaviors,  it  may  set  off  a  process  which  is 
self-sustaining  and  whlet  may  In  large  part  determine  the  whole  char- 
acter and  direction  of  the  individual's  future  lifeJ 
These  investigators  concluded  that  placing  a  major  responsibil- 
ity on  the  student  for  his  own  education  has  interesting 
possibilities  for  developing  attitudes  toward  learning  resulting  in 
the  student's  continuing  search  for  knowledge  after  the  formal 
classroom  experience  is  over. 

Concluding  Observations  and  Implications  for  Future  Study 

The  studies  of  the  author  and  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
group  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  self-directed  small  group  study 
does  not  result  in  any  decrement  in  subject-matter  mastery  in 
the  college  learning  experience.  However,  a  number  of  .measure- 
able  benefits  appear  in  terms  of  other  desirable  outcomes  of  the 
overall  course  experience.  Such  educational  resultants  as  interest 
in  reading  materials  related  to  the  course  and  its  assignments, 
quantity  and  quality  of  study  invested  in  the  course,  sense  of  in- 
dependence and  responsibility  in  one's  own  growth  and  learning, 
and  lasting  curiosity  aroused  by  the  learning  experience:  all  ap- 
pear persistently  in  favor  of  the  self-directed  student  groups. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  theory  underlying 
the  use  of  small  self-directed  study  gi'oups  is  sound: 

•  There  is  active  participation  and  involvement  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  (active  examination  of  subject  matter  rather 
than  "passive  absorption"). 

•  Learning  is  based  on  self  discovery  and  self -directed  in- 
quiry. 

•  The  meaning,  the  application,  and  the  use  of  principles 
and  concepts  studied  are  better  explored  and  shared  by  the 
learners. 

•  Learning  becomes  related  to  group  members'  experience 
and  observations. 

•  Learning  and  application  is  at  the  level  of  each  individual 
learner,  yet  there  is  freedom  for  individual  exploration  and 
enrichment. 

'Howard  E.  Grubor  and  Morrta  Wdhnnn.  "Self-Dlrected  Study!  Bxperimente  Jn  Htehcr 
Education."  (University  of  Colorado  Behavior  B«ie*rch  Laboratory  Beport  No.  19),  April 
1962,  p.  8-8. 
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•  There  la  trroiitor  variety  of  interpretation  of  material 
atudied  ttud  broader  iilustraiiou  of  its  relation  to  life  situa- 
tiona. 

•  Interaction  provides  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  from 
each  other. 

•  Learning  progresses,  in  an  overall  sense,  at  the  pace  de- 
sired by  the  small  group. 

/*!.*\^®?^"^"^  situation  where  the  above  conditions  exist,  it 
might  be  hypothesized  that  certain  desired  educational  outcomes 
can  be  expected:  (1)  meaningful  generalization  and  transfer  of 
earning,  (2)  improvement  in  the  application  and  use  of  material 
learned,  (3)  increased  curiosity  and  skill  in  critical  thinking,  (4) 
deeper  understandings  of  material  explored  (while  gains  in 
knowledge  are  as  great  as  or  greater  than  those  achieved  by  other 
methods),  (5)  better  attitudes  toward  subject  matter  and  contin- 
ulnp  interest  therein,  and  (6)  greater  satisfaction  with  the  total 
learnmg  experience.  Some  of  these  outcomes  have,  indeed,  been 
observed  in  the  limited  study  given  to  small  group  learning  to 
date.  Some  are  yet  to  be  investigated. 

A  rather  shocking  fact  is  that  some  of  these  are  the  outcomes 
which  many  in  higher  education  claim  to  be  striving  for  (and 
even  may  claim  to  be  achieving)  but  are  not  measuring.  One  of 
the  important  results  of  this  kind  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion will  be  attempts  to  measure  more  systematically  the  "other 
educational  outcomes"  for  which  we  are  striving  besides  mere 
achievement  in  subject  content.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  the  further  study  of  personality  variables  as  they  relate  to 
student  performance  and  learning  in  various  learning  situations. 
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STUDENT-LED  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
Cluence  Leuba* 


FOR  MANY  YEARS,  Antioch  College  has  sought  to  discover  ways 
by  which  it  might  further  the  student's  ability  to  learn  on 
his  own.  It  has  tried  to  develop  student  independence  in  learning 
in  several  ways:  through  seminars  and  tutorial-type  teaching  re- 
lationships; through  off-campus  independent  study  programs, 
under  which  students  in  consultation  with  their  advison  develop 
their  own  course  syllabi}  through  a  system  of  allowing  course 
credits  by  examination;  and  through  adoption  of  individual  and 
group  independent  study  procedures  as  a  part  of  a  teacher's  regu- 
lar teaching  methods.  The  results  of  a  series  of  controlled  studies 
comparing  independent  study  and  regular  lecture^iscussion  pro- 
cedures  in  teaching  are  described  in  Antioch  College  Reports, 
Number  2.  Report  Number  5  discusseg  the  use  of  gi'oup  pro- 
cedures in  independent  study  as  a  major  instructional  device  in 
helping  students  achieve  responsibility  for  their  own  education. 
This  article  further  describes  the  rationale  for  student-led  dis- 
cussion groups,  based  on  the  procedures  followed  in  a  general 
education  course,  Introductory  Psychology. 


T&e  Imtructoi^s  New  Role 

With  the  wealth  of  books,  articles,  films,  tapes,  and  other 
sources  of  information  now  available,  *t,  seems  to  me  that  the 
main  function  of  the  college  professor,  as  teacher,  becomes  not 
one  of  dispensing  knowledge  in  the  classroom  but  one  of  motivat^ 
ing,  encouraging,  and  helping  the  student  to  make  effective  use  of 
this  cornucopia  of  knowledge.  His  mos;  challenging  respor^ibilijr 
is  that  of  helping  the  student  learn  how  to  learn.  Becoming  effi- 
cient in  the  procesr  of  learning  on  one's  own  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
educational  process. 

The  instructor's  main  function  doe$;  not  seem  any  longer  to  be 
that  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  students  by  lecturing  to  them; 
and  I  am  skeptical  about  the  legitim-vcy  of  seeking  through  m- 

*  Piorcttor  of  Psychology.  Antioch  CoUege,  Y«tt>w  SpriW.  Ohio. 
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aplratlonal  lecturcH"  to  infect  students  with  an  Instructor's  par- 
ticular  enthusiasms.  Other  sources  of  motivation,  closer  to  the 
student's  own  needs  as  an  individual  in  his  own  right,  now  reem 
to  be  at  hand.^ 

I  would  suggest  that  an  instructor's  main  responsibilities  might 
be  (1)  to  present,  as  in  a  syllabus,  the  resources  (books,  journals, 
films,  recordings,  projects)  helpful  for  an  understanding  of  the 
objectives,  methods,  and  subject  matter  o^  an  area;  and  (2)  to 
provide  circumstances  that  will  produce  interest  and  skill  in 
learning,  both  as  ar  individual  and  as  a  member  <»f  a  team  o£ 
learners.  Moat  students  need  the  experience  of  attempting  to  ex- 
plain their  ideas  to  others  and  of  getting  comments  from  others. 
In  this  way  they  discover  the  gaps  or  other  inadequacies  in  their 
knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that  having  to  explain  one's  views  to 
others  can  serve  a  uniquely  important  function  in  learning. 

Purthermoro,  when  students  are  making  educationally  valua- 
ble responses— as  when  developing  and  expressing  significant 
ideas— they  should  get  reasonably  prompt  reinforcinr  feedback. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  have  strayed  off-course,  they  should 
experience  the  inhibiting  effects  of  adversely  •  itical  or  other  un- 
pleasant feedback.  They  may  be  subjected  to  i.  is  during  discus- 
sions with  their  peers.  It  is  essential,  too,  that  they  be  subjected 
at  times  to  quick  reactions  from  the  instructor.  Most  students 
have  much  to  gain  from  the  stimulation,  guidance,  and  feeuuack 
provided  by  interaction  both  with  their  peers  and  with  the  in- 
structor. 


Some  Prerequisites  for  Sttccessjul  Studettt-Led  Groups 

The  educational  value  of  discussion  is  generally  recognized. 
However,  it  is  my  impression  that  generally  the  section  meetings 
into  which  it  has  become  custor-ary  to  divide  large  lecture  classes 
for  eliciting  student  discussions  have  been  disappointing,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  eliciting  discussion.  They  have  been  too 
large,  too  short,  too  infrequent,  and  too  instructor-dominated. 

To  provide  profitable  discussion,  student-led  groups  should  be 
small  enough  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  participation,  yet 
large  enough  to  provide  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  interests,  and 
points  of  view.  Such  groups,  with  possibly  six  to  eight  members, 
can  meet  twice  weekly  for  IVj-hour  sessions. 

There  are,  of  course,  dangers  in  small,  student-led  discussion 
groups.  Students  can  fail  to  prepare  themselves,  to  formulate 

*  I  »»  »»ot  tuRRMttn?  that  coUeBe  lekchen  itop  kU  leoturtast,  but  tbttt  lecturing  U  n»  b&gw 
«or  mftin  f uBotloo  or  tvaa  •  very  tigaificMt  one.  C» 
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suitable  topics  for  ttiscuasion,  or  to  proceed  In  an  orderly,  sys- 
tematic tashion.  Their  uieetin;r8  can  degenerate  into  desultory, 
meandering  conversations.  Some  members  may  withdraw  into 
disgusted  silence  while  others  elaborate  from  personal  experiences 
and  parade  knowledge  of  irrelevant  matters.  Anyone  who  has 
participated  in  committee  meetings  knows  or.ly  too  well  what  can 
happen!  Nevertheless,  the  serious  discussion  of  a  topic  can  be 
very  helpful  for  gaining  a  balanced,  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  topic. 

The  following  prerequisities  for  profitable  student-led  discus- 
sions have  become  apparent  to  me  after  several  years*  experience 
with  such  groups  in  general  psychology: 

(1)  Students  have  to  be  motivated  to  prepare  themselves 
thoroughly  and  regularly  by  a  study  of  the  pertinent  back- 
ground from  books  and  other  sources  provided  by  the  in- 
structor. 

(2)  The  topics  for  discussion  have  to  be  both  pertinent  to 
the  course  and  to  the  preparation  that  has  been  done;  but 
they  should  also  be  of  the  students*  own  choosing  and  pre- 
sented in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  discussion. 

(3)  The  student-discussion  group  leader  has  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  group — preferably  chosen  democratically  by  the 
group — and  must  receive  training  for  his  job. 

(4)  The  course  instructor  has  to  persuade  the  students  of 
the  value  of  discussion,  even  though  labeled  by  some  as  a  "re- 
hash" of  the  material  they  have  read. 

(5)  The  instructor  needs  to  provide  a  manual  on  effective 
small  group  functioning  and,  possibly,  give  a  demonstration 
of  such  functioning  before  the  class. 

(6)  The  instructor  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  each  dis- 
cussion group  (possibly  through  a  brief  written  report  from 
each  group  secretary  after  each  meeting) ,  and  he  must  be 
readily  available  to  any  group  requiring  his  help  regarding 
either  matters  of  content  or  of  effective  procedure. 

All  this  requires  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  instructor  and 
the  student.  At  times  students  may  look  back  nostalgically  just  to 
"soaking  up"  information  from  books  or  lectures.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  usually  eager  at  first  to  accept  more  self-expression,  self- 
direction,  and  independence,  and  to  accept  more  responsibility  for 
their  own  education.  But  as  they  discover  the  work  and  effort  re- 
quired, they  are  likely  to  falter.  Some  may  demand  that  the  in- 
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structor  do  what  he  is  presumably  paid  for,  namely,  to  tell  the 
students  In  lectures  what  they  are  supposed  to  learn.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  the  instructor  haa  to  indicate  in  detail  what  is  implied 
by  the  truism  "all  education  is  really  self-edueation."  He  has  to 
change  the  average  student's  conception  of  how  an  education  is 
gained  and  of  the  possible  role  of  the  college  instructor  in  the  ed« 
ucational  process. 


The  Problem  of  Adequate  Motivation 

Small  student-led  discussion  meetings  are  valuable  only  when 
students  prepare  themselves  carefully  and  then  conduct  discus- 
sions in  a  mature,  systematic  fashion.  Something  can  be  accom- 
plished motivationally,  of  course,  by  choosing  sources  of 
knowledge  that  are  well  and  interestingly  written;  but  this  is  not 
enough. 

I  tumed  to  the  motivations  generally  known  to  be  present  in 
students— desires  to  be  well  liked  and  popular  among  their  asso- 
ciates, to  gain  attention,  and  to  win  approval  and  possibly  leader- 
ship, prestige,  and  status  among  peers.  Many  students  also  want 
parental,  instructor,  and  other  adult  approval  for  good  grades. 
My  problem  was  how  to  connect  at  least  some  of  these  motives 
with  a  thorough-going  preparation  for  group  meetings,  in  the 
hope  that  eventually  through  this  association  the  tenuous  desire 
for  knowledge  might  become  an  objective  in  its  own  right.  If 
there  could  be  "ego  involvement"  with  the  subject  matter,  the 
motivational  problem  might  be  solved.  Therefore,  group  members 
were  asked  periodically  to  evaluate  each  other  confidentially  on 
the  basis  both  of  knowledge  shown  and  of  contributions  to  ef- 
fective group  functioning.  These  student  evaluations  were  used 
at  the  end  of  the  course— together  with  examinations  and  projects 
— to  determine  the  student's  grade. 

As  soon  as  the  students  realized  that  their  status  among  them- 
selves-—well  as  with  the  instructor— would  depend  upon  their 
contributions  to  an  understanding  of  the  topics  under  discussion 
in  their  group,  the  quality  and  number  of  such  contributions  in- 
creased. 

As  students  worked  together  week  after  week,  another  motive 
became  apparent :  group  identification  and  consequent  group  pride 
and  loyalty.  Students  became  interested  in  comparing  the  per- 
formance of  their  team  in  discussion  with  that  of  other  teams.  I 
tried  to  nurture  these  motives  and  to  harness  them  to  the  task  of 
furthering  course  objectives. 
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As  most  students  became  increasingly  involved  in  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  education,  and  to  some  extent  for  that 
of  their  fellow  team  members,  improvement  in  examination  grades 
beciime  noticeable  in  spite  of  a  leaser  emphasis  on  grades.  Using 
substantially  the  same  examinations  and  norm;?  as  previously,  the 
number  of  F'a  and  D's  decreased  from  approximate  equality  with 
A's  and  B*s  to  only  a  little  over  half  the  latter.  Further  improve- 
ment  should  be  possible. 

Helping  Students  to  V unction  Effectively  in  Groups 

Motivation  for  thorough,  regular  preparation  was  the  main 
problem  but  not  the  only  one.  Even  well-motivate'd  and  well-in- 
formed students  may  not  participate  in  discussions  effectively  be- 
cause  they  lack  skill  in  effective  interaction.  They  may  have  been 
accustomed  chiefly  to  recitation,  or  to  question-and-answer  pe- 
riods, or  to  "bull  sessions."  Effective  development  of  a  topic 
through  discussion  is  a  slowly  acquired  art.  In  a  "Manual  for 
Student-I^d  Groups,"  I  suggested  the  following  procedures:  lis- 
ten a.:  efully,  restate  in  your  own  words  what  had  been  said,  raise 
questions  when  a  point  was  not  clearly  stated,  make  thinking  more 
precise  through  careful  definitions  of  terms  and  through  illustra- 
tions, seek  implications  and  applications,  see  a  topic  from  as  many 
angles  as  possible,  question  the  reliability  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, summarize  periodically,  and  draw  out  quiet  people.  I  was 
amazed  at  how  many  students  still  had  to  learn  such  elementary 
procedures  as  not  to  interrupt  or  not  to  speak  when  others  were 
speaking.  I  was  also  surprised  to  discover  how  difficult  it  was  for 
the  students  to  determine  when  diversions  from  the  topic  should 
be  discouraged  or  should  be  briefly  explored  as  having  possible 
significance.  Too  rigid  control  of  a  discussion  could  be  frustrating 
and  as  detrimental  as  no  control. 

To  secure  the  adoption  of  the  procedures  mentioned  in  the  man- 
ual, it  sometimes  became  necessary  to  offer  training  periods.  This 
training  often  included  having  group  members  re-state  the  pre- 
vious speaker's  views  and  inquire  whether  the  speaker  had  any- 
thing further  to  add  before  they  stated  their  own  id«R.^'. 

I  met  occasionally  with  the  group  leaders  to  emphasise,  the  func- 
tions for  which  they  were  responsible  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  problems  they  had  encountered.  Although  they  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  use  of  effective  procedures,  it  was  emphasized  that 
their  ultimate  objective  was  to  distribute  this  responsibility  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  members  of  the  group. 
I  found  that  the  instructor  should  furnish  suggested  discussion 
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questions  for  the  first  few  meetings.  Purnishinsr  such  questions 
should  soon  become  the  students'  responsibility.  If,  however,  this 
responsibility  is  left  e»iually  to  all  members  of  the  group,  each  is 
likely  to  leave  it  to  the  others.  Accordingly,  in  a  group  of  six  to 
eight  students,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  rotating  steering  committee  of 
two  or  three  members  responsible  for  discussion  topics.  Other 
members  may  also  bring  in  questions  for  discussion.  The  leader's 
responsibility  is  then  to  bring  out  quickly  these  topics  and  ques- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting  and  to  get  group  consensus 
—or  at  least  a  group  majority— regarding  the  topics  they  would 
prefer  to  discuss.  This  is  important  since  groups  discuss  much 
more  effectively  and  enthusiastically  the  topics  that  they  them- 
selves have  had  a  share  in  choosing. 

The  manual  should  indicate  not  only  how  to  choose  significant 
topics  for  discussion  but  also  how  they  should  be  presented  to 
arouse  useful  discussion.  Merely  stating  a  topic  may  not  be 
enough.  It  may  be  too  vague  and  general  to  start  any  discussion. 
Or,  if  a  discussion  does  get  started,  it  may  go  off  in  many  unre- 
lated directions.  The  questioner  should  indicate  what  is  already 
known  about  the  topic  from  the  reading  and  what  specifically  he 
wants  to  have  discussed.  Is  it  clarification  of  a  particular  point, 
disagreement  with  it,  illustrations  of  it,  its  implications,  its  rela- 
tion to  other  topics  previously  discussed? 


TwO'Way  Communication 


As  the  program  progressed,  it  became  pt  sfible  to  hold  group 
meetings  in  a  number  of  small  rooms  in  the  same  building  and  to 
connect  those  rooms  by  means  of  a  two-way  communication  sys- 
tem with  a  central  office,  in  which  I  could  remain  during  the  meet- 
ings. Each  of  the  small  rooms  was  provided  with  table  and  chairs 
as  in  a  typical  seminar  or  conference  room.  By  pressing  a  button, 
the  students  could  "buzz"  me.  By  flipping  one  switch,  I  could  lis- 
ten to  a  particular  group ;  by  flipping  another,  I  could  talk  with 
them. 

I  soon  got  into  the  habit  of  tuning  in  briefly  on  each  group,  in 
succession,  at  the  beginning  of  each  class  period,  listening  only 
long  enough  to  make  sure  that  a  group  was  well  started  on  some 
reasonably  pertinent  and  useful  discussion.  In  most  groups,  there 
was  usually  a  brief  friendly  warm-up  period.  Then  the  leader 
would  ordinarily  get  things  started  by  calling  on  the  steering 
committee  for  the  discussion  topics  they  had  prepared  or  a  mem- 
ber might  indicate  some  point  which  he  felt  needed  clarification. 
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For  most  of  the  period,  I  concentrated  on  one  or  two  groups 
that  I  knew  were  havinif  trouble  developing  useful  discussions.  I 
might  occasionally  make  suggestions  to  them,  or  I  might  post- 
pone the  suggestions  in  order  not  to  interrupt  them.  Later,  I 
would  drop  the  leader  a  note  or  arrange  to  see  him.  If  there  were 
a  number  of  matters  of  general  concern,  I  would  arrange  for  a 
short  meeting  of  all  the  team  leaders. 

Most  enlightening  to  me  were  the  insights  I  gained  into  how 
students  learned.  In  spite  of  decades  of  college  teaching,  in  which 
I  had  used  mainly  lectures  and  instructor-led  discussions,  I  began 
to  realize  how  little  I  knew  about  what  and  how  students  learned, 
I  began  to  understand  the  laborious,  time-consuming  processes 
students  had  to  go  through  before  they  could  express  well-defined 
and  organized  ideas  in  a  way  meaningful  to  them. 

Although  the  two-way  communication  system  proved  to  be 
helpful,  it  had  one  serious  and  unexpected  deficiency.  Without 
being  able  to  see  the  group  members  and  without  knowing  them, 
I  was  usually  unable  to  identify  them  by  their  voices  alone  and 
could  not  get  to  know  the  students  with  the  exception  of  the  group 
leaders  whom  I  met  individually  and  in  conferences.  This  was  a 
serious  drawback  since  I  could  not  readily  give  individuals  ap- 
propriate help  and  understanding  or  commendations  and  criti- 
cisms. Such  immediate  feedback  seems  to  be  essential  for  quick, 
effective  learning.  A  television  camera  in  each  room  and  a  screen 
in  the  central  office  might  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  instructor 
could  then  see  as  well  as  hear  a  speaker.  Or  the  central  office  could 
be  at  a  hub  from  which  small  rooms  radiate,  vnth  direct  vision 
into  each  room  through  one-way  vision  screens.  With  such  a  physi- 
cal set-up,  it  should  be  possible  for  an  experienced  instructor  to 
handle  a  class  of  at  least  one  hundred,  divided  into  ten  or  more 
student-led  teams. 


How  Well  Do  Students  Learn  by  These  Methods? 

My  interest  so  far  in  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  educational 
progress  made  by  these  groups  has  been  only  to  make  sure  that 
by  conventional  standards  my  student^,  were  doing  at  least  as 
well  as  in  conventional  courses  and  that  most  of  them  believed 
that  they  were  making  a  worthwhile  use  of  their  time.  This  I  did 
by  means  of  the  usual  examinations  and  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire on  which  students  evaluated  anonymously  the  usefulness  to 
them  of  their  group  discussions.  As  mentioned  above,  a  large  and 
increasing  majority  of  the  students  (two-thirds  to  four-fifths) 
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felt  that  student-led  discussions  were  worthwhile.  Other  evalua- 
tions were  made  of  specific  procedures  to  determine  whether  they 
helped  attain  objectives  or  whether  they  should  be  modified  or 
even  abandoned  in  favor  of  possibly  better  ones.  In  making  these 
evaluations,  I  used  student  opinions,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  those 
of  other  available  observers.  The  time  is  fast  approaching,  how- 
ever, when  an  overall  evaluation  should  be  made  of  student-led 
discussion  groups. 

This  process  of  education  through  group  discussions  needs  sci- 
entific study.  We  have  begun  by  making  tape  recordings,  sampling 
group  sessions  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  course. 
These  will  be  examined  to  see  how  progress  occurs— what  helps 
and  what  seems  to  hinder.  This  evaluation  should  reveal  not  only 
necessary  attitudes  and  skills,  but  also  the  concepts  which  are 
particularly  difficult  to  comprehend  because  of  complexity,  vague- 
ness of  terminology,  or  other  reasons.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
pare additional  reading  material  that  develops  ideas  by  small 
logical  steps,  testing  for  comprehension  of  each  step  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next  one— somewhat  similar  to  a  programed  in- 
struction technique. 

Importottt  Considerations  in  Conducting  Student-Led  Groups 

Adequate  physical  facilities,  providing  two-way  audio-visual 
communication  between  the  instructor  and  the  student-led  groups 
in  properly  furnished,  small  rooms,  contribute  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  discussions  in  these  groups;  they  may  well  be  essential. 
In  addition,  it  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  the  success  of  such 
groups  depends  on  a  willingness  to  make  detailed  preparations 
and  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  necessary  student  attitudes, 
motivations,  and  skills.  Finally,  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram described  is  the  development  of  the  attitudes  and  skills 
which  would  enable  students  eventually  to  function  more  com- 
pletely on  their  own  in  student-led  discussion  groups,  with  a 
minimum  of  instructor  supervision,  or  possibly  with  no  instructor 
supervision. 
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Victoria  Schuck* 

At  mount  holyoke,  independent  study  is  investigation  or 
/jLwork  conducted  by  the"  student  substantially  on  her  own.  It 
ranges  from  the  writing  of  a  reseaich  paper  for  an  extra  hour  of 
credit  in  the  freshman  year  to  the  sophisticated  senior  honors  re- 
search project,  creative  or  critical  writing.  It  may  be  ansrthing 
from  a  special  reading  project  concentrating  on  a  particular  as- 
pect of  a  discipline  to  the  writing  of  a  play. 

Independent  study  is  gauged  by  the  procedure  the  student  fol- 
lows, and  the  independence  is  a  matter  of  degree  rather  than  a 
set  of  absolutes.  The  procedure  requires  that  a  faculty  member 
serve  as  initial  sponsor  to  launch  the  project  with  the  student, 
and  that  someone—a  faculty  member  of  Mount  Holyoke  or  an- 
other institution—judge  the  results.  The  final  judgment  must  be 
based  on  evidence  which  can  be  evaluated — a  paper,  a  painting, 
an  oral  report,  or  a  written  examination.  What  happens  between 
the  start  and  the  conclusion  may  vary  a  great  deal  as  for  example 
in  the  degree  of  interdependency  between  the  student  and  the 
instructor. 

Two  lypes  of  interdependency  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  pro- 
cedures. In  the  first,  a  student  who  has  much  competence  in  a 
discipline  may  on  her  own  volition  choose  the  topic  for  research 
and  a  paper  as  well  as  the  program  for  completing  it.  No  formal 
class  sessions  are  involved ;  the  role  of  the  instructor  is  to  serve 
as  guide  and  critic.  In  the  sciences  the  amount  of  supervision 
often  depends  on  the  technical  difiiculty  of  the  experiment.  Where 
techniques  are  difficult  the  student  may  require  considerable  help 
at  the  outset,  and  as  she  acquires  techniques,  she  can  continue  on 
her  own.  But  even  here  she  is  allowed  latitude  in  seeking  out  sci- 
entific journals  for  background  reading. 

In  the  second  type  a  subject  is  predetermined  by  the  instructor 
for  a  small  group  of  students  each  of  whom  develops  an  individual 
paper,  and  all  papers  contribute  to  the  overall  subject  The  group 
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meets  from  time  to  time  In  seminar  sessions,  but  the  student  car- 
ries on  outside  the  meetingi:  independently.  The  instructor  again 
serves  as  consultant  on  bibliography  and  the  feasibility  of  the  re- 
search and  judges  the  paper  or  report  ultimately  presented  to  the 
group.  This  second  type  of  independent  study  is  illustrated  by  the 
special  introductory  seminar  in  American  government. 


Obieetives  of  the  Introductory  Seminar  in  American  Government 

The  faitroductory  seminar  in  American  Government  was  offered 
as  an  experiment  of  the  four  colleges  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
(Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  University  of  Massachusetts).* 
The  proposal  came  from  a  small  committee  of  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators who  "were  asked  to  re-think  the  assumptions  underlying 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  to  re-evaluate  accepted  practices 
and  techniques.  .  .  Instead  of  a  curriculum  comprised  of  fresh- 
man survey  courses  followed  by  advanced  seminars,  the  commit- 
tee suggested  the  reverse — large  advanced  lecture  courses  (with 
discussion  groups  conducted  by  the  student  members)  and  small 
"freshman  seminars"  (of  no  more  than  10  or  15  students)  de- 
signed to  initiate  the  student  into  self-education.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  student  "is  capable  of  far  more  independence  than  he 
now  demonstrates,  but  that  he  must  be  given  proper  training  and 
opportunities."  Such  a  freshman  seminar  would  explore  a  limited 
subject,  the  objective  being  to  show  students  what  it  means  to 
work  as  a  scholar  in  a  discipline.  A  seminar  of  this  kind  would  be 
a  "methods"  course  to  include  the  "how  to"  work  up  a  field,  de- 
fine problems  and  issues,  assemble  data,  formulate  h.\T)otheses, 
and  undertake  analyses.  While  imparting  some  competence  in  a 
field  the  seminar  would  engage  the  student  in  learning  independ- 
ence. In  such  a  procedural  study,  there  could  be  no  escape,  one 
thinks,  from  learning  subject  matter  in  depth  if  one  were  to  cope 
with  methodology. 

After  the  four  colleges  had  agreed  to  undertake  the  experiment, 
the  faculty  members  of  the  supervising  committee  each  turned 
over  to  the  appropriate  committee  of  his  own  institution  the  task 
of  fitting  the  new  seminar  into  the  specific  college  curriculum. 


«  For  more  detail*  on  the  proposal  and  th«  resuIU  *««  Barber.  C.  I,..  Donald  Sheehan,  Stuart 
M.  Stoke,  Shannon  MeCune.  The  New  Cotlege  Ptan.  A  Proposal  for  a  Major  Departure  in 
Hiohtr  Education,  Amherst,  1958 :  Barber,  C.  L.  More  power  to  Them,  A  Report  of  Faculty  and 
Student  Bxperienee  in  the  Encouragement  of  Student  Initiative,  Amh«r»t,  1982.  The  project 
WM  aasUtcd  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  EducaUon  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 
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Description  of  the  Seminar 

Although  the  original  concept  had  been  for  a  freshman  seminar, 
the  logistics  involved  in  setting  up  the  course  within  the  Mount 
^lolyoke  context  made  it  more  adaptable  as  a  sophomore  offering* 
Fourteen  sophomores  and  one  freshman  took  the  seminar.  The 
students  invited  were  selected  from  among  the  80  or  90  who  had 
elected  the  general  American  Government  course  and  were  chosen 
largely  because  their  course  schedules  permitted  a  2-hour  group 
meeting  once  a  week  in  the  afternoon.  The  group  was  not  extraor- 
dinary either  as  to  college  board  scores  or  scholastic  averages. 
For  example,  most  of  the  students  had  C  or  B  averages  at  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year.  None  had  had  any  previous  experience  with 
indt^pendent  study. 

As  to  the  time  involved,  the  instructor  taught  two  courses  while 
directing  the  seminar.  Because  Mount  Holyoke  then  had  a  five- 
course  plan,  students  at  least  theoretically  spent  one-fifth  of  their 
time  on  the  seminar  (they  reported  having  spent  much  more). 

The  course  met  once  a  week  for  two  hours  during  the  first  half 
of  the  semester.  These  weekly  meetings — and  they  were  discus* 
sion  sessions  only — were  adjourned  during  the  time  that  students 
were  writing  their  final  papers  except  for  an  hour  at  mid-point 
when  they  came  together  briefly  to  compare  the  problems  they 
were  encountering  in  the  research  and  writing.  In  the  end,  there 
was  a  final  meeting  of  more  than  two  hours  to  discuss  the  papers 
and  to  formulate  a  conclusion  on  the  topic  of  the  seminar  to  which 
each  paper  contributed  a  single  aspect. 

The  subject  of  the  seminar  was  the  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  but  to  give  a  sharper  focus  the  spe- 
cific topic  was  President  Eisenhower  and  the  first  session  of  the 
86th  Congress.  This  session  was  selected  because  it  had  adjourned 
only  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  course,  and  com- 
mittee hearings,  reports,  the  Congressional  Records  for  the  ses- 
sion, copies  of  bills,  and  White  House  press  releases  were  available 
in  the  library. 

The  syllabus  was  designed  to  present  the  subject  and  purposes 
of  the  seminar.  It  listed  the  principal  legislative  items  of  the  86th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  and  referred  to  some  of  the  major  issues. 
It  also  contained  a  selected  bibliography  with  a  wide  variety  of 
writings  on  the  presidency  and  Congress — classics,  monographs, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  source  materials,  as  well  as  some 
bookb  on  writing  and  style. 

About  a  fourth  of  the  course  at  the  start  was  spent  in  discus- 
sion of  general  theory,  institutions,  and  processes  of  the  execu- 
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tive  and  lawmakers.  Students  even  read  a  number  of  Supreme 
Court  cases  on  executive  and  congressional  power.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  study  in  depth  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  Congress  with  many  questions  in  the  forefront:  for  ex- 
ample, What  is  politics?  Where  is  the  locus  of  power?  What  is  the 
process  of  decision-making?  What  limitations  are  placed  on  the 
exercise  of  power? 

The  first  and  only  definite  assignmont  of  reading  was  Drury's 
fairly  recent  novel,  Advise  and  Consent,  ten  numbers  of  the  Fed^ 
eraliat  Papers,  and  selected  articles  of  the  federal  constitution 
After  that,  assignments  were  based  on  subjects  to  be  discussed 
questions  to  be  answere  1,  and  data  to  be  furnished  for  proof.  ' 

There  were  no  examinations.  Students  wrote  five  papers  and 
submitted  one  "set"  of  research  notes  on  cards.  The  first  paper 
was  a  comparison  of  the  novelist's  view  of  the  presidency  with 
that  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers.  The  next  three  were 
brief  essays  utilizing  source  materials  on  elections  (1956  and 
1958)  and  the  fight  over  Rule  22  (cloture).  They  were  to  serve 
as  preparation  for  the  final  and  long  paper  analyzing  presidential- 
congressional  strategies  in  passing  or  blocking  legislation.  For 
the  final  paper  each  student  chose  a  particular  bill  or  appoint- 
ment  of  President  Eisenhower— anything  from  the  farm  bill  and 
Hawaiian  statehood  to  labor  measures  or  the  Strauss  nomination. 

The  instructor  advised  students  individually  on  note-taking  and 
research  methods,  and  wrote  extensive  comments  on  all  papers. 
The  first  drafts  of  the  final  papers  were  read  and  returned  to  the 
students  for  rewriting.  All  this  meant  a  consideraW'^  investment 
of  faculty  t'me. 

No  special  arrangements  for  this  course  were  made  by  the  col- 
lege library.  No  reserve  books  were  set  aside  in  the  reading  room 
as  is  customary  in  other  courses.  Yet  these  students  made  more 
extensive  and  profitable  use  of  the  library  resources  than  they 
had  ever  made  in  any  other  course.  They  found  their  way  to  all 
kinds  of  collections  in  the  library  stacks  and  inhabited  the  docu- 
ment and  newspaper  floors,  usually  the  rather  exclusive  domain 
of  upperclassmen. 


Evaluation 

At  the  start  students  were  bewildered  by  the  absence  of  specific 
reading  assignments  and  frustrated  with  the  length  of  the  bibli- 
ography in  the  syllabus.  But  in  the  end  they  thought  the  list  too 
limited.  It  was  ^i^ng  to  see  how  they  had  gained  genuine  in- 
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dependence,  how  they  took  no  writer's  conclusions  for  granted, 
and  how  they  established  the  habit  of  evaluating  sources.  De- 
pendence yielded  to  independence;  typical  question-and-answer 
classes  became  lively  and  close  discussions;  time  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  desired  argumentation. 

Students,  the  faculty  member,  and  the  four-college  committee 
participated  in  evaluating  the  seminar  and  concluded  that  it  had 
been  successful  in  realizing  its  objectives.  Finally,  instructors  in 
the  experimental  introductory  and  advanced  courses  in  the  four 
colleges  met  to  discuss  the  total  results  and  check  experiences.  It 
should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  at  comparisons  with  a  control 
group  were  made  since  no  other  class  had  been  taught  compar- 
ably. 

Each  student  wrote  a  personal  statement  (signed  or  unsigned 
as  she  wished),  and  then  the  seminar  met  without  the  instructor 
to  discuss  the  procedures.  A  committee  of  students  prepared  a 
composite  evaluation.  Without  exception  they  admitted  their  early 
frustrations  in  the  opening  days  and  their  subsequent  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  discovering  how  self-reliant,  disciplined,  and  inde- 
pendent they  had  become  later— even  how  wistful  they  we.-e  at 
the  thought  of  returning  to  traditional  procedures. 

There  is  another  observation.  The  level  of  achievement  of  the 
students  in  the  seminar  was  amazing:  no  student  fell  below  a  B 
in  the  course;  several  achieved  8+  and  two  made  A—.  Most  of 
them  majored  in  political  science;  several  concentrated  in  eco- 
nomics or  history.  In  graduate  school,  one  has  been  elected  first 
woman  editor  of  the  law  review  in  the  law  school  she  is  attending. 

Although  this  experimental  course  was  not  continued,  a  num- 
ber of  its  features  have  become  a  part  of  a  new  introductory 
course  in  American  Government  at  Mount  Holyoke. 


Observations  Arising  From  the  Seminar 

No  course  in  teaching  independence  can  rely  on  methodology 
alone.  The  character  of  the  limited  subject  is  important;  if  the 
topic  is  intellectually  stimulating,  almost  any  amount  of  tedium 
will  not  defeat  its  purposes.  Before  a  student  can  undertake  in- 
dependent study  without  squandering  time,  he  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  field  in  which  he  is  working.  Subject  mat- 
ter can  be  learned  in  such  a  seminar.  But  there  is  need  for  time 
to  undo  the  habit  of  dependence  on  the  instructor  for  specific 
readings.  In  the  case  of  the  special  semin^tlw  instructor  could 
have  prevented  some  of  the  frustrations  lljlnering  more  guid- 
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ance.  There  is  also  need  for  time  to  write  and  rewrite,  for  time  to 
probe  into  the  comers  of  the  subject.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
suggestion  that  such  a  freshman  seminar  would  be  best  offered 
as  a  part  of  the  three-course  plan  or  at  most  a  four-course  plan. 

A  group  of  12  students  would  be  more  desirable ;  it  should  never 
exceed  15.  Students  need  not  be  scholastically  superior.  No  doubt 
like  the  Hawthorne  experiment  some  of  the  success  of  this  seminar 
was  its  uniqueness,  but  such  a  course  if  offered  regularly  could 
spark  many  students  to  a  level  of  intellectual  achievement  they 
had  not  attained  before.  And  a  curriculum  with  such  seminars 
would  offer  a  break  from  the  typical  prep  school  class  procedures 
too  often  carried  over  into  college  courses. 

General  Observations 

From  this  course  one  may  conclude  that  the  sooner  a  student 
is  introduced  to  independent  work  the  better.  He  should  learn 
early  how  to  go  about  it  and  how  to  avoid  a  fearful  waste  of  time. 
Freshmen  can  begin  independent  work  in  close  relationship  to  a 
course,  as  experience  at  Mount  Holyoke  noted  before  suggests. 
Students  with  initiative  and  interest  will  benefit  most.  But  the 
experiment  with  the  special  seminar  would  seem  to  point  out  that 
initiative  and  interest  can  be  aroused  by  this  type  of  teaching.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  initial  demand  on  faculty  time  is 
heavy,  but  as  ^ork  progresses  with  the  same  students  this  de- 
mand levels  off.  In  the  end  both  students  and  faculty  become  the 
gainers. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  start  that  the  experiment  would  be  tried 
for  a  single  year.  The  announcement  of  a  gift  for  the  new  Hamp- 
shire College  in  Amherst,  to  be  sponsored  by  the  four  colleges, 
opens  the  way  for  f ux-ther  experimentation  in  this  type  of  seminar. 
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Foreword 


•W^Hii  K  THK.  AMKRicAN  c<)h.f(;k  studknt  is  probably  better 
housed  KKlay  tlian  was  a  college  stiuleiu  50  or  even  10 
years  ago.  it  is  not  at  all  dear  that  he  is  better  taught.  It  is 
tUsturbing  to  note  the  fretjuenty  with  which  administrators 
observe  that  they  do  <iot  know  liow  to  recognize  good  teaching 
and  go<Kl  tt-achers.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the  way  tlieir 
audiences  nod  in  assent.  Whether  the  administrator  does  not 
know  what  good  teaching  is.  or  does  not  know  who  his  good 
teachers  are.  is  not  clear.  In  either  event,  it  is  a  damaging 
revelatiofi.  Whether  the  problem  is  presumed  or  real,  it 
clearly  needs  to  be  examined. 

The  larger  theses  the  reader  nught  examine  are  that  good 
learmiig.  and  hence  good  teaching,  is  icienufiable:  that  this 
being  true,  it  shoukl  be  possible  to  recogni/e  good  teachers: 
that  it  good  teachers  are  lecogni/able  but  go  unrewarded, 
good  teaching  is  honored  in  the  breach. 

Thomas  Ci.emk.vs 
Officer  in  Charge 
Research  Branch 
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The  Problem 


THKMs  KXAMiNM)  IN  J  His  M  l  i)v  is  iliai  ihc  approach  to  teaching 
A  should  be  systeinatii .  1 1  iiical.  and  delihcraic.  The  study  examines 
the  question  raised  by  thoujjhiful  teac  hers  as  lo  whether  they  arc,  in  tact, 
teaching.  I  hey  tould  Ix*  instructing  or  intornung  to  a  degree  that  is 
good  neither  for  them  nor  their  suidents.  Research  has  demonstrated 
that  students  can  acquire  information  as  well  without  the  personal  inter- 
cession of  an  insuutror  as  they  can  widi  it.^  Since  teaching  machines 
appear  to  inform  students  as  effec lively  as  some  instructors  do,  and  since 
television  can  inform  more  siudents  ihan  a  teacher  can  in  a  conventional 
classroom  situation,  professors  are  boiuul  to  wonder  about  the  desir- 
ability of  teaching  ihat  is  primarily  or  even  exclusively  informational. 
The  question  becomes  still  more  pointctl  when  the  learning  specialist 
tells  us  that  "the  hrst  thing  a  teacher  should  know  about  teaching  is  to 
know  enough  not  to  teach"-  in  the  sense  of  informing  or  telling. 

Teaching,  as  the  word  is  used  in  this  publication,  is  what  is  left  after 
a  teucher  stops  transmitting  information.  Ir  involves  the  teacher's  and 
the  student's  examination  of  the  information  that  the  students  have  ac- 
quired, preferably  through  a  substantial  etfort  on  their  part.  There  is. 
of  course,  little  excuse  for  teachers  to  be  uncertain  about  their  true  role 
because  learning  specialists  have  been  describing  it  for  years:  It  is  to 
direct  student  learning. 

What  this  means  should  pose  no  problem  because  students  learn  in 
much  the  same  way  as  do  their  teachers.  The  teacher  typically  calls  his 
learning  research  or  inquhy.  Inquiry  would,  accordingly,  appear  to  be 


*  The  Committee  on  Utiliiation  of  College  Teaching  Resources.  Better  VsiUtatton  of  CoUeac  Teaching 
Resounes,  New  York:  The  Fund  fur  the  Advancement  of  Education,  May  1959,  65  p. 

Allan  O.  Pfni$t<?r.  "Review  of  Research  on  CIaj»  Size. "  The  Annual  Conference  on  Higher  Edma- 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Nov.  17.18,  1959.  pp  17.26. 

Samuel  Baskin.  "Quest  for  Quality/'  Sew  Dtmenuons  tn  Hmber  Education,  No.  7.  Vt'ashington? 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1962.  18  p. 

Thomas  S.  Parsons.  Vt'arren  A.  Ketcham.  an »  Leslie  R  Beach,  "Effects  of  Varying  Degrees  of 
Student  Interaction  and  Student  Teachef  Contact  in  College  Courses."  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  :  School  of 
Education.  University  of  Michigan.  I95S,  56  p.  f  Processed). 

Winslow  R  Hatch  and  Ann  Betmet.  '  Independent  Study,"  Stu-  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education, 
No.  I.  Washington:  U.S-  Government  Printing  Office,  I960.  V>  p 

^Robeit  M.  Gagn^.  "Principles  of  Learning,"  Achiet-e  Learning  ObfiMtes.  University  Park,  Pa.r 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Univeii^fy.  W..  A  report  of  rhe  Summer  Institute  on  Effective  Teaching  for 
Voung  Engin«/ing  Teachers.  Aug.  25-Scpt      I96.^^ii  E.  Lancaster,  Director. 
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a  g<K)d  woltl  U)  lUMiihe  a  iratlifi's  icadiiiis  atul  the  leaniiiiR-  <>i  his 
students 

Tlie  prolilem  «>l  pinvitliiif-  more  leatliinK  and  more  Rood 

leacliers— as  defined  al)()ve— is  obviously  tioi  going  to  be  titet  merely 
by  retruiting  more  iiisinutors  (tncaiiing  purveyors  ol  information), 
paying  ihem  more,  or  iniproxiug  the  nnidiiions  ol  ilieir  employuient. 
Although  these  things  must  also  be  d«me.  the  problem  tan  only  be 
met  by  preparing  nioie  ami  belter  Wmhen  and  converting  as  many 
instructors  as  possible  int«)  teat  hers. 

This  study,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  leadiers  lo  delerniiue  whether  tliey 
are  teachers  or  iustrmiois.  «.r  the  tlegree  to  whith  they  are  «)ne  or  the 
other.  It  may  also  suggest  h»nv  an  iiistruttor  max  become  a  teacher,  or 
at  least  how  iie  may  betome  a  teailier  lor  a  greater  part  o[  the  time. 
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The  Evidence 


n  INCKIHK  Ml  AM  Ri..  oi-  11  .\(  iiiv.  is  iUv  i\Hi\\ix\  aiul  (jiiaiiiii)  oi  learning 
thai  lakes  place.  an>  iiujuin  inio  u;i«hing  imisi  deal  wiih  llie  lon- 
Uiiions  of  Uainiiif?,  Ii  wouhl,  ul  couise.  hv  liesiiahle  lo  have  a  lonsensus 
as  u>  wliai  loiisiiiuies  gonil  learning,  a  (onsensus  lhai  refleds  the  judg- 
ment of  persons  who  have  done  restart  h  on  !his  subjed  and  are  able  to 
appraise  the  lonsiilerable  literaiuie  thai  aiiraus  but  dismays  teaehers 
who  lack  ihis  louipeienie.  Although  no  consensus  was  available,  it  wa.s 
possible  U)  develop  one  Ironi  !he  hallowing  three  papers:  •'I^rimiples  of 
Learning**  by  Robert  M,  (iagne.  formerly  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Princeton  Univeisiiy  and  now  wiih  ihe  American  Institute  of  Research; 
••ComUu  ting  Classes  To  Optimize  Learning"  by  Ralph  \V.  Tyler.  Direc- 
tor, Center  lor  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Uehavioral  Sciences,  Stanford 
University:  and  ''Ri  t  itation  and  Disuission"  by  Wilben  J.  McKeachie, 
Professor  of  Psyihologv.  IMiivcrsity  of  Miihigan.'*  The  consensus  that 
emerged,  cjuiie  apaii  lro!U  its  sidjstanii\e  merit,  is  reconnnended  by  its 
bievily.  tlie  (rediiabiliiy  of  its  witnesses,  and  f)y  the  fact  tliat  it  was 
arrived  at  indej>endeniK.  I  he  point^  euiphasi/ed  by  Gagne,  U  yler,  and 
McKeachie,  stated  as  succinctly  as  possible,  are: 

Good  (onditions  of  learning  are  met  wlien: 

a.  "Hie  human  learner  ...  is  made  the  central  part  of  edu- 
cation as  a  system."  (Gagne) 

b.  1  he  learning  refleds  that  whiih  "the  learner  learns,"  that  is, 
that  whiih  "he  is  thinking,  feeling,  or  doing."  ( i  yier) 

(\  rhe  learning  is  "active"  ratfier  thun  "passive."  (MiKeachie) 

d.  "The  learning  situation  eiuourages  'generali/ability.*  ihe 
learning  of  j)rin(iples.  as  opposed  to  .  .  .  lote  learning." 
((;agne) 

A  "principle"  is  learned  "in  a  new  situation."  1  his  lielps 
one  to  "identify  the  lonnnon  element  in  situations  and 
shortens  the  learning  j)ro(ess."  (McKeadiie) 

/.  A  student  "explores  something  new."  ((iagne) 


^^fhiete  Learning  Ob}9tur0t,  Otis  E,  Lancaster,  etiitor.  University  Park.  Pa.:  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  I96i. 
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^^  ••Eacli  iH-w  jMiuiid*  vetjuiu's  him  lo  give  attention  to  it  be- 
tausv  of  new  elenu'nts  in  it  .  .  .  \o\\\\  soj  does  it  serve  ade- 
quately  as  a  basis  lor  elii  ctive  learn iiig."  (Tyler) 

//.  Importance  is  aiiathed  to  'ievels  ol  aspiration."  (Gagn6) 

i.  I  he  learner  ''se^  high  .standards  of  performance  for  himself 
.  .  .  higli  but  aiiainable."  (Tyler) 

/.  ''We  tan  leaih  students  to  enjoy  learning."  (McKeachie) 

Endorsed  were; 

a.  ••(;uidetl  discvnery."  (Ciagnt) 

b.  ••problem-solving."  (  Tyler) 

f.  ••problem-oriented  instruction  .  .  .  Experience  in  solving 
problems  within  the  students'  ken  is  essential.''  (Mc- 
Keachie) 


The  Working  Hypotheses 


^W^-HAT  won  I)  A  t:Kri  JCAi.  rkadkr  or  teacher  have  to  do  to  test  the 
principles  and  (oiiditions  described  by  Gagn6,  Tyler,  and  Mc- 
Keachie?  He  would  have  to  examine  iheni,  develop  working  hypotheses, 
and  design  an  exjwinient  and  classroom  situation  in  which  all  of  the 
hypotheses  were  tested  one  by  one,  and  all  together.  Why  all  and  why 
all  together?  Kecause  were  just  one  hypothesis  proven  untenable,  it 
might  affect  others  and  thus  invalidate  the  whole  experiment.  If  one  has 
an  equation  with  many  factors  in  it.  he  must,  if  he  is  to  have  any  con* 
fideiue  in  his  results,  include  all  factors. 

There  are.  of  (ourse.  several  ways  of  examining  the  hypotheses.  One 
could,  for  example,  farm  out  the  experimentation  to  several  individuals. 
This  would  not  be  satisfactory  because,  as  has  been  noted,  the  test  of  any 
(me  is  affected  by  the  others.  One  must,  rather,  try  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  hyphotheses  in  an  overall  experiment.  But  how?  Should  every 
item  be  exaniiiicd,  each  in  turn,  for  its  implications  for  the  practicing 
teacher?  No,  this  would  noi  be  very  helpful,  because  the  problems  met 
in  the  classroom  do  not  present  themselves  erne  at  a  time.  One  might 
rather  approach  rhe  experiment  as  a  new  course  assignment  is  ap- 
proached, by  asking  what  the  teacher  does  during  the  summer  or  with 
whatever  time  for  preparaticm  he  has?  What  does  he  do  a  week  be- 
fore or  the  niglii  l)efore  the  fiist  lecture?  What  would  he  do  during 
the  first  meeting?  hi  the  first  minute? 

Before  siuh  a  study  is  attempted,  let  us  exandne  the  circumstanc  c.5 
whic  h  might  (auve  a  teac  her  to  (onsider  a  new  or  experimental  approach 
to  his  teaching.  It  might  be  an  administrative  recjuest.  Under  these 
circ  usiances,  the  teacher  has  little  choice.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
teacher  has  had  some  trouble  wiili  his  self-resj>ect,  from  which  Gals- 
worthy tells  us  there  is  no  escape.  It  may  be  that  nothing  very  important 
has  happened  to  the  students  in  his  c  lasses.  I'fiey  have  gone  through  the 
motions,  may  even  have  made  gcnxl  grades,  but  they  may  not  have  found 
the  instructor  or  the  subject  very  exciting.  The  instructor  knows  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  excitement,  but  his  enthusiasm  for 
and  conmiitnient  to  his  subject  is  not  caught.  The  teac  Ii<t*s  conclusion 
may  be  thai  there  nuist  be  a  better  way  than  that  which  he  has  em- 
ployed; that  if  there  is  not,  there  must  be  a  better  way  of  making  a  living 
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than  by  u-ih  liiiif,'.  I  If  may  hnw  no  itlca  ol  what  lie  wants  to  do,  excep' 
that  it  is  diHerciit  Itoni  whai  hv  has  been  doing.  Im-spective  of  his 
niotixation.  Itt  us  design  an  fx|Kiinit.'ni  and  ehdjoiatc  the  test  to  the 
|)oim  where  there  t  an  be  no  tjiiesiion  as  to  its  validity. 

Implications  for  Content 

11  hill  shouUl  one  leachr  Should  the  inslriittor  lake  the  first  hurdle— 
the  first  lc<  tun — in  a  fine  burst  of  speed,  ami  then  start  talking  about 
motivation,  reinloi  tement.  and  the  oihcr  fat  tors  that  atleet  teaching? 
He  tan  hartUy  do  this  liecause  he  has  to  teadi  something,  and  this  mtist 
be  lesolvetl  first.  The  fitst  <piestion.  then,  would  appear  to  be.  What  is 
to  be  taught?— that  which  was  taught?— that  which  someone  else  has 
taught? — that  which  the  textlMwk  covers? 

None  ol  these  woidd  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  How,  then, 
might  the  instruttor  answer  this  tpiestion  more  satisfactorily,  trying 
always  to  be  critical  antl  hopefully  scientific? 

It  woultl  be  helpful  if  he  had  criteria  as  to  what  shotild  be  included 
antl  wfiat  shoultl  l)e  extludetl.  But  where  is  the  instructor  to  look  for 
such  criteria?  What  about  the  pvintiples  of  the  subject  matter  in  ques- 
tion? While  this  raises  the  question  as  lo  what  is  meant  by  a  principle, 
and  while  this  is  easiet  for  a  scientist  to  answer  than  for  teachers  of  the 
sotial  sciences  and  humanities,  it  is  not  easy  even  for  the  scientist.  He 
has  oidy  to  ask  his  tolleagiies  lo  find  that  he  is  likely  to  get  about  as 
man\  answers  as  he  has  colleagues.  What  he  would  like  to  have  are 
print iples  about  whic  h  there  is  more  general  agreement  and  to  which 
there  is  explicit  referent e  in  the  literature.  These  conditions  are  met  in 
tfie  theories  and  hypotheses  of  the  subject.  Were  he  to  act  on  this 
tounsel.  he  woultl  still  not  be  out  of  the  woods,  because  he  still  has  to 
dtiide  whith  principles,  which  theories,  and  which  hypotheses— for  there 
are  always,tiiore  than  one— he  <an  "tovei.'*  Why  not  concentrate  on 
the  majtir  ones,  lite  most  inclu.sive  ones?  Or.  working  from  the  other 
end.  why  not  eliminate  tho.se  that  are  mt)st  expendable? 

The  next  sli  p  is  easier:  lo  settle  upon  that  which  constitutes  the 
minimal  nuiiiljer  ol  fads  which  ate  retjuired  to  tliscovcr  the  principle. 
In  addition  to  the  advamages  in  tlistovery  extolled  by  Jerome  Bruner 
and  (iagne.  this  appioath  has  the  advantage  that  it  retpiires  more  facts 
than  th«  ones  students  are  usually  expettetl  to  attjuire. 

Once  the  aboxt  pioblcms  have  been  resolved,  the  instructor  can  plan 
the  touise  so  thai  the  factual  material  needed  is  examined  in  appropriate 
let  lines  and  «nnleren<es  and  put  to  use  in  the  laboratory.  The  tech- 
ni<jiu-  of  sliilting  the  tontexts  in  which  the  material  is  discu.ssed  is.  of 
lomsc-,  ;i  tiselul  one. 

Now  that  the  what  has  been  disposed  of.  one  tan  examine  the  problem 
ol  hoif  to  iniproxe  the  teac  hing. 
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Implications  for  Method 

Hoxv  should  one  tcadi?  Any  lc;uhei  (uu  make  these  deienuinations 
for  himself;  but  belore  he  would  be  able  to  exanu'ne  all  the  hnplications 
in  the  tondiiions  ol  learning  treated  herein,  he  would  have  to  give  more 
tinu'  to  it  than  nia\  be  available  lo  hiuL  Sinte  it  takes  no  great  mental 
acuity  to  do  ihis — die  niajoi  problem  being  lime — let  us  examine  an 
experimeni  that  fits  and  orders  the  evident  j>ieies  and  lesis  ihe  several 
hypotheses,  being  (oncerned  onh  with  traditional  operations — lectures, 
lalxnatories.  eonhMenies.  ami  examinations. 

Since  <;agne  finds  gin'ded  disiovery  to  be  an  eHettive  learning  device, 
and  since  Tyler  and  McKeachie  »e(ommeud  problem-oriented  ap* 
nroaches  to  teaching,  methods  in  which  discovery  or  impiiry  is  accom- 
modated should  be  exploited. 

If  tlie  implcaiions  in  the  conditions  of  learning  are  to  be  identified 
and  tested  in  any  romplete  hishion.  one  needs  to  exannne  them  first  for 
his  lectures  and  then  lor  the  laboratories,  conlerences.  and  examinations. 

The  Lecture  A  lecturer  caimoi  emploN  ihe  same  kind  of  present:uion 
day  after  clay  and  meet  the  recpurements  of  the  subject  or  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  can  be  expository  under  some  conditions;  it  should  never  be 
expository  under  others,  Helore  the  lecturer  finally  decides  what  he 
proposes  to  do.  he  should  examine  the  uses  to  which  lectmes  are  put. 
Of  the  expositor)  lecture  one  must  ask  whether  its  general  use  is  jiistifi- 
able  when  teachers  are  in  short  supply  but  books,  nn'meographed  ma- 
terials, teaching  tapes  and  film  can  be  mass-produced. 

K\en  when  lectures  iUuniiualr  rather  than  folUno  a  textbook,  one 
must  ask  whetlier  the  maierial  niiglu  tiot  be  illuminated  for  the 

students  by  j'etting  to  intend  thi  ir  minds  upcm  it. 

Lectures  art  also  used,  on  occasion,  to  describe  the  method  ap- 
propriate to  tie  discipline  in  cpiesiion,  I  hese  lectures  may  be  on  the 
scientific  metl  ml.  the  historical  method,  the  art  of  good  writing,  or  on 
how  to  study — or  even  on  how  to  study  independently.  Rut  here,  if  any- 
thing has  been  learned,  it  is  that  one  learns  a  method— not  by  he;ning 
about  it.  reading  al)out  it.  or  by  talking  al)out  it — but  by  using  it.  The 
method  in  cjuesiion  should  be  used  by  the  students  and  the  instructor, 
not  just  during  the  lecture  in  which  it  is  described,  but  throughout  the 
course,  Ilistmbing  is  the  fact  that  lew  lecrurers  use  a  critical  method  in 
discussing  it, 

E\en  wlien  lectures  are  intei j)retive  and  the  lectmer  seeks  to  show  the 
signihcance  of  the  material  in  question,  he  can  fail  because  that  which 
is  imi>ortant  to  th^J^turer  may  not  appear  impoitant  to  the  students 
becattse  the>  were  norperndtted  to  disccner  its  significance. 
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APPROACH  TO  IKACHJNtJ 


One  reason  loi  Ki\in«  so  luuth  ultontion  to  the  lecture  is  the  fatt  that 
provision  will  almosi  (iitiiinU  have  to  he  niaile  lor  more  large  classes 
in  the  humc.  and  iliat  only  intuus  tan  l)e  employed  under  these  cir- 
cuinstanics.  While  laige  class  presentations  may  have  to  he  nnide.  they 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  he  expository.  If  450  students  tonstituie  a 
large  I  lass,  it  has  heen  tleuionstrated— and  over  a  10-year  period— that 
conference  like.  e\en  Socratii.  lectures  are  pratticahle  and  effective. 
While  the  expository  lecture  must  sometimes  In-  employed  because 
.students  are  so  inditlerent  or  capable  only  oi  listening  and  of  regurgi- 
tating, nothing  is  better  contrived  to  i>crpetuaie  inditferent  scholarship 
than  the  expository  lec  ture. 

Tlie  vehicle  most  hecjuently  used  in  televised  presentations  is  the 
expository  lec  ture.  The  justification  given  is  that  it  makes  good  teachers 
and  good  teaching  go  farther.  A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  use  of  such 
lecijures  is  that  they  may  be  an  excuse  for  not  doing  something  better 
but  more  dilhcult.  namely,  to  examine  the  materials  under  discussion 
and  to  provoke  discovery  or  incjuiry. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  a  Soc  ratic  lecture,  for  example,  is  dislocated  and 
aimless,  hence  un.satisfaaory.  the  assumption  should  be  reexamined 
because  a  good  Socratic  lecture  is  tightly  organized  and  is  efficient  as 
well  as  elfective.  Neither  is  it  lacking  in  drama.  Actually,  it  has  more 
of  this  cjuality  than  the  expository  lecture,  because  it  involves  the 
listener  and  heme  exploits  the  essence  of  good  "showmanship."  Finally, 
the  Socratic  lecture  has  s|>ontaneity  and  carries  conviction  because  of  its 
spontaneity. 

In  his  preparation,  the  lecturer  will  assemble  the  facts  bearing  on 
several  alternative  presentations  and  weigh  their  advantages.  He  will, 
however,  take  his  lead  from  the  students,  when  practicable,  by  beginning 
his  lecture  with  a  carefully  framed  cpiestion.  He  does  this,  in  part, 
because  he  wants  to  involve  his  students  even  in  his  lecturing.  Of  the 
different  ways  of  developing  the  lecture,  the  best  one  is  usually  the  one 
that  the  students  suggest  l)y  their  answers.  Their  responses  often  have 
to  be  rephrased  l)ecause  they  ccmcern  material  too  involved  for  them,  or 
unavailaf)le  to  them,  or  they  require  ecjuipnient      skills  they  do  not 

have.  . 

Some  of  tfie  cpiestions  the  lecturer  asks  hitnself  in  plannnig  his  lec- 
tuies  are:  (1)  What  facts  can  the  students  get  in  sources  available  to 
theuK'  (2)  What  additional  facts  will  have  to  be  supplied  if  the  students 
are  to  have  all  they  need?  (3)  What  role  does  the  teacher  want  his  stu- 
dents to  plav  in  the  lecture?  Are  they  to  be  merely  "note-takers"? 
If  so.  all  that  the  teacher  is  likely  to  see  of  them  is  the  tops  of  their 
heads.  If  the  students  are  provided  with  transcjijgsjf  the  lectures,  they 
do  not  need  to  take  so  many  notes. 
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Rather  ilum  to  emoumgi*  lUMc-iakinfj.  the  k»ciurer  may  want  the  .stu- 
dents to  ihuik  along  wiih  him.  By  pressing  iheni  to  the  point  where  they 
ask  questions  he  can  often  invohe  iheui  from  the  opening  moments. 
When  sufficient  interest  forms  about  one  of  the  student's  questicms,  the 
lecturer  can  build  it  into  a  problem  that  is  sufficiently  substantial  ami 
searching  enough  to  sustain  the  students'  interest  lor  the  whole  lecture, 
or  for  several  lectures,  or  for  other  class  meetings.  When  this  is  done, 
the  students  may  be  persuaded  that  the  original  interest  in  the  subject 
was  theirs  and  that  the  choiie  oi  the  problem  w.is  theirs.  In  examining 
the  problem  with  the  students,  the  lecturer  tries  to  get  them  to  suggest 
how  the  problem  might  best  be  attacked.  Later  when  the  students  are 
asked  to  volunteer  whatever  fac  ts  they  have  gleaned,  they  may— if  their 
contribution  is  substantial— conclude,  and  properly  so,  that  theirs  was  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  lecture.  If  the  lecturer  is  interested  in 
how  his  students  think,  his  interest  will  show  through  and  his  students 
will  think  along  with  him.  I'hey  may  even  follow  along  Josely  enough 
to  interrupt  him  when  they  lose  the  direction  of  the  argument  or  catch 
him  in  some  irrelevancy. 

The  best  cpiestions  raised  by  the  students  are  likciy  to  be  very  con- 
spicuous. I'o  have  asked  them,  and  to  have  had  them  recognized  as 
perceptive,  flatters  and  iuvohes  the  questioner.  .Such  recognition  gives 
other  students  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  and  often  a  dispositicm  to  shoot  at  it 
because  they,  too.  w<mkl  like  to  bask  in  the  high  opinion  of  the  teacher 
and  their  fellow  stndenis.  A  course  taught  in  Uus  way  has  a  quality  and 
tone  that  flatters  students  because  it  is  thoughtful  and  hence  worthy  of 
the  best  eHorts  of  men  and  women  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

It  a  critical  exann'nation  of  fads  or  j)ostulates  is  brought  off  in  the 
lec uue,  students  (an  be  counted  upon  to  be  attentive.  Finally,  when 
the  students  discover  that  tlK»  most  expeditious  way  of  studying  for  the 
(omse  is  to  take  their  cues  from  the  lecture— both  as  to  the  material  that 
is  relevant  and  tlie  metluKl  that  needs  to  be  used — they  will  be  attentive. 

liefore  the  ledurer  finally  laces  his  students,  he  will  warn  to  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  langua!;e.  the  metaphors,  and  the  illiisirations 
he  proposes  to  use  to  give  his  lectme  bite  and  thrust. 

One  thing  the  good  lecturer  will  discaid  is  the  conceit  that  he  is 
going  to  ••instruct**  his  listeneis.  If  he  is  wise  or  experienced,  he  will 
know  that  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  (teate  the  conditions  under  which  his 
students  will  xvnnt  to  learn  and  will  learn. 

In  tlie  fnsi  leriurr  one  has  an  opportunity  he  never  has  again  to  put 
first  things  first.  lhv>v  first  things  are  the  basic  ideas  or  principles  that 
animate  the  (ourse.  The  lecturer  will  not,  of  course,  identify  these 
principles  in  adxance  or  by  name.  He  will,  rather,  identify  and  describe 
the  phenomenon  iti  question  and  tlun  literally  step  back  and  ask  the 
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simlfiilN  wluuhn  iIua  cjii  tliink  nl  aii\i»iiiiH  more  inipoi  t;ini.  mm 
iiUfiestiiij;.  c)i  mow  aiJjMopii.iir  loi  ilinn  lo  siucU,  li  iun  conic  up 
with  iiotliiiij;  lu-iU't.  his  m  \i  qiu^lion  inij»iu  well  hv:  Ihm*  would  uhi 
propose  to  Iraiu  iiioir  about  ilic  uiaticM.  Icaru  it  well,  learn  ii  (luickly. 
ami  peihiips.  liutl  a  satisla(loi\  cAphuiaiioii  oi  explaualiolis?  More  lliaii 
lliis.  iluA  will  leani  ulullui  lia\r  our  ol  iUv  I'ssciuial  aiuilniieN  u\ 
edutateii  men.  nauieU.  the  alnlux  lo  ask  iln-  nj»lH  tjuesliou.  l-iuall\.  the 
Mudenis  will  disc  oxer  oue  ot  ilu  \k\s'u  icasous  ilial  hrouj»lH  lUeui  to  the 
course  and  to  au  iiistituiiou  u\  liiyliei  Ieaiuiuj»- 

I  hi*  studeniN*  (pieMious  (an  Ik*  couuled  upon  to  proiupl  the  ohseiva- 
tion  tliat  there  appeals  lo  be  a  hixs'n  piohinu  in  the  phenoiiieuon  under 
disiussion  and  thai  it  would  he  iiiieiesiiuj;.  perhaps  profitable,  il  the 
(la.ss  were  to  loiisider  il.  t  he  class  max  Iiaxe  irouble  stating  the  prob- 
lem well,  bui  with  a  prod  lieu-  aiid  a  shoxe  ihere,  an  adecpiate  slate- 
uieni  can  asuallx  he  dexeloped  bx  ihr  students.  I  lius.  without  knowing 
il.  the  students  leaiii  how  luussaix  and  Iioxv  natural  il  is  to  identilx 
prohh*ius. 

The  ileniee  U>  xvhi^  h  this  pMueiluir  i  \ploits  the  task  s*t  is  xerx  jtreat. 
AcUiallx.  oue  lonld  ask  how  this  piiiuiple  luijrht  be  applietl  inoiv 
i-lleelixelx.  Our  xvax  lo  exploit  the  task  sci  and  tn  draiuali/e  it  is  to 
write  ihe  probleui  on  the  bhu  khoaid.  and  to  wiile  it  on  the  board  at  the 
opening;  of  v\v\\  leitnie.  laboiaioix.  ami  disuissiou  initil  the  problem 
has  been  resoUitl. 

The  sludenis  xvill  sot)u  hv  waiitiu*;  some  ausweis.  but  ihex  niusi  learn 
lo  iiiakr  hasie  slowlx  and  to  discovei  i  sseulial  ami  expeditious  it  is 
to  analy/e  a  prohleui  before  dixiuj;  into  it.  t  he  need  to  break  the 
problem  ilc^wn  iutti  iua!iaj»eablc  paits  and  to  attack  that  xvhich  is  the 
most  iiiauageable  is  souiethiuj;  ihex  arc  (piiie  capable  ol  diNcoxeriu}*, 

Siudents  are  MMiieiimes  astounded  (and  j»reatlx  ixMiexrd)  to  disiover 
that  (hex  can  cletemiim- xvliai  it  is  thex  aie  locikiug  lot  brlcjve  ihex  start 
lookiufr  -that  thex  can  deteimiiu'  what  iacls  are  lelc'Xaiit.  'I  hc^y  can 
also  discover  xvheie  and  hoxv  t<»  hnik  lor  ilu  iu.  lu  the  process  oi  looking?, 
thrx  leani  a  lot  about  indices,  jt^lnssai ies.  and  relereme  sonrces  and 
metlKKls.  (;eiu'!alb.  il  is  bettci  u.  let  students  distnvn  this  than  to 
instruii  them  in  leleicMne  leilmiipirs.  When  the  stncleuts  disioxei  thai 
wliich  is  ?rle\a!!l  tr)  the  piobleui.  die  uduier  can  allord  to  terminate 
the  leciiirr.  Ihe  uioie  al)iupilv  hi-  doc*s  it.  ihf  better,  because  it  em- 
phasi/es  the  lact  that  it  is  the  student's  lesponsibility  to  dij;  out  routine 
fails. 

Sludeuls  Ic^arn  a  lot  on  theii  fi»si  solo  tlighl  in  theii  ellorts  at  iti- 
dependent  siudx-  a  lot  more  ihan  huts.  Some  learn  that  thex  caiiiio! 
manai»e  such  studx.  thai  thex  aie  not  snHuieriilx  disciplined.  Some 
masses  oi  mateiial  rath.er  than  scan  it.  or  thex  menmri/e  it  rather  timn 
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think  about  it  Sonic  (onif  to  f»u»  uv\\  lure,  hurt  and  batHcd.  Souk' 
Aiv  ivsnitlnl  l  i'is  is  wlww  wmlm  with  litllc  laiili  in  hiniselt  or 
his  stU(lt*nts  "blows'*  the  ((uusc.  Caving  in  before  student  pressures,  lie 
starts  s{)oon-iet'iiinj4  and  aiienipts  ilie  impossible,  namely,  to  do  the 
students'  thinking  lor  them,  11.  instead,  he  moves  serenely  ahead,  he 
makes  the  transition  hum  iusinuior  to  teacher. 

I'his  approach  has  the  a(!\anta«e  that  in  a**iunnnj{  a  niatnrity  and  a 
disposition  lo  h-ain— e\en  an  ainliix  to  leain— it  is  (liHuuIt  lor  students 
to  ad  inesp(«isibl\.  But  how,  in  ((unsis  where  this  approach  has  been 
used  sUccesslulU,  are  sindenis  induced  or  forced  to  dig  out  iheir  own 
fatts/  B)  not  gi\hiK  ihem  the  lac  is,  either  in  lec  ture,  discussion,  hibora- 
tory,  or  in  answers  to  direct  cjuesiicms.  If  ihey  cannot  get  their  facts 
this  way.  students  will  ol  necessity  study  the  material  or  look  inside  a 
book. 

Another  ua\  lo  insure  thai  the  students  will  come  to  class  prepared 
is  lo  assume  this  prepaiation  and  to  plan  tlie  next  lecture,  laboratory, 
or  conlerence  as  tluniKh  this  were  ilie  case.  Wlien  students  discover  that 
the  hipse  of  jusi  one  e\euin^\  study  wastes  their  time  because  they  can- 
not understand  what  ii^ot  s  on  in  snbsecjueni  meetings,  tliey  te  nd  to  come 
prepared.  (;r(mp  ps\choUig\  can  also  In-  exploited.  If  a  student  finds 
liimselt  missing  the  point  and  missing  tlie  satisfactions  his  fellow  stu- 
dents register,  he  is  likely  to  mend  his  ways. 

There  are  se\cral  reasons  h)r  liaving  the  student  dig  out  his  own  facts. 
By  learning  how  to  use  a  library,  he  frees  himself  frc^m  the  tyranny  of 
authorii\"the  tvrannv  ol  the  lecturer,  the  laboratory,  and  the  textbook; 
and  he  actually  leaius  moiv  because  he  frees  the  professor  to  add  facts 
that  deepen  and  broaden  his  study.  When  siudenis  play  tliis  role  and 
play  it  responsibly,  the  teadier  is  better  able  to  apply  his  scholarship. 
It  is  also  good  for  a  teacher's  sell-respect. 

While  the  students  are  busying  themselves  trying  to  anticipate  the 
next  lecture,  wliat  is  the  teacher  chiing.^  He  is  tr\ing  lo  anticipate  what 
tlie  students"  reciuirruunts  will  be  in  ilie  upcoming  lecture.  .Since  he 
cantiot  do  this  \v\\  well  [)eiore  he  steps  into  tlie  classroom,  he  is  better 
advised  to  studv  the  recjuirenients  of  the  problem.  What  facts  does  he 
need  to  resoUe  it?  What  new  lac  is  appearing  in  the  current  literature 
and  not  likcls  to  Uv  picktui  up  b\  students  should  be  presented  by  him? 
The  subject  will,  of  course.  ha\e  more  aj)peal  if  it  ca?i  be  made  timely; 
and,  certainU,  the  nearer  the  coinse  is  brought  to  the  present,  the  better 
the  student  will  be  able  t(;  see  the  relationship  between  the  artificial 
situation  (the  classroom)  and  the  real-life  situation  outside  the  class- 
room. .Since  the  present  is  as  dose  as  t!ie  teacher  can  get  to  the  huure 
for  which  he  is  preparing  his  students,  he  will  try  to  keep  up  to  date. 


Iti 


ai*hroac;h  to  ikacming 


One  way  ol  ha!ulliii«  lUv  li't lines  in  whiih  the  studcnu  volunteer  the 
fuiis  they  liavc  aajniietl  is  lor  the  Icitniei  to  iissemble  on  the  blaikboaul 
(in  lohnnns.  graphs,  or  i  harts)  all  oi  the  rde\ani  fails  the  sluucnts 
are  able  to  supply.  He  then  atUU  hin  latts.  The  colunms  slioukl  rot  be 
hilK'led  or  the  loordinait's  itUMitilicil.  He  has  a  reason  lor  his  colutnns 
and  coordiiiaics.  Inn  the  siudfiiis  should  be  gixen  the  opportunity  ol 
discovering  what  it  is.  I  hc  Ivriiner's  role  is  to  order  the  facts  so  that 
it  is  possibk'  lor  ihe  students  to  see  the  associations  and  relationships 
that  are  not  iinniediately  apparent.  This  'Vhinking'*  and  "charting'*  is 
ilone  .so  that  the  studem  has  a  !)asis  for  sound  inference.  The  letiurer 
I  an  esiitnate  when  siuh  a  basis  has  been  established  because  he  has 
deternnned  in  ailvanie  what  huts  are  essential  lor  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  sottnd  hypothesis. 

Only  by  coming  prepared  to  these  lectures  lan  the  student  determine 
whether  lie  is  aiijuiring  some  of  the  answers  he  needs.  The  attention 
shown  his  lontiibmion  l)y  the  teacher  and  his  peers  reinforces  his  good 
intentions.  But  more  than  this,  and  mure  important  than  this,  is  the 
fa<t  thai  the  stuilent  is  graiilied,  noi  by  reiison  of  a  correct  response  that 
a  parrot  might  make,  but  by  the  insirucior's  a.ssuinption  that  the  student 
has  the  maturity  and  the  intelligence  to  hold  his  own  in  an  inquiry  that 
is  real  and  genuine.  If  it  is  lontrived.  it  will  lail  and  deserve  to  fail. 

For  a  more  (leiailed  ireatmtni  ol  the  problems  met  in  lecturing  and 
for  a  demonstration  of  lectures  that  exploited  the  Gagn6Tyler-Mc- 
Keaihie  "(cmditions/*  an  edite<l  transcript  of  an  article,  "The  Lerture/' 
(which  appeared  in  Improving  College  ami  University  Teaching,  Winter 
1938  issue),  follows. 


<)p"  of  the  wiscsi  men  l  know  onte  told  me  that  uftcf  30  yoais  of  toach.'njj  aiul  some 
Oov  7  xciirs  of  rctircnicm.  lie  thought  he  knew  why  one  j^oes  to  college.  "One  goes  to 
lollege  to  learn  how  lo  ask  (questions."  How.  then,  tloes  one  leani  something  about 
hioloj;,\?  By  asking  questions.  Now  alKJiu  l»iolog).  the  science  of  life,  what  would  you 
lik«*  to  know? 

*'What  is  lifrr' 

That  is  a  giM«i  qujMion.  almost  too  gcMxl.  While  we  could  engage  the  subject 
otj  a  bv«>ad  froni.  let  us  trv  for  something  that  will  be  more  nuinageable.  Let  us 
sepaiato  stnuhne  from  Junction  and  examine  ilicse  two  aspects  one  at  a  time. 

W'vw  we  to  <io  this,  our  first  ^[nl^tions  might  well  be.  Does  Hfe  have  a  structuttf 
if  if  (lt»r\  u'hfit  is  But  how  dors  one  <letern\ine  wheilier  life  has  a  structure?  To 
answei  these  questions  owv  nuist  leain  a  giKxl  deal  about  the  structure  of  living  things, 
lint  in  tloing  this,  ant!  even  iti  advance,  it  would  e\i>edite  our  study  If  we  knew  what 
it  is  in  all  this  sirutinie  that  is  relevant  to  our  problem. 


•Student  ren tenses  arc  quotetl  in  separate,  italicized  paragraph?. 
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You  know  ihe  suns  of  ilu*  liliiul  men  aiul  ilir  eleplumi.  (Here  in  read  the  potm 
"The  Hliiul  Mt*\\  and  the  Mc  phum  *  h\  \uh\\  (iodfiey  Saxe.  Six  hliud  men.  approach. 
hiR  iheelephaui  funu  dilkuiu  diinnous.  fch  oulv  pans  of  ihe  animal.  One  kvling 
iis  side  descri!>ed  it  "as  a  wall";  one  iis  iu.sk,  *1ikc  a  spear":  one  its  irunk.  "like  a 
snake":  one  its  knee,  "like  a  iree":  one  its  ear.  *'very  like  a  fan":  one  iis  lail,  "vcr\ 
like  a  rope.")  Whai  does  this  siorv  su>»gcsi  as  to  how  we  nu>»lu  hesi  proceeil? 

"HV  fm*e  to  have  M.I,  Ihe  fatts,** 

All  the  fads  ihere  are  on  nu>rpliolo>»v.  anatoniv.  hisu>l<»>»\.  and  (>io|og\    that  is  to 
«ay,  the  structure  of  k'ttcM  than  two  ntillion  species? 
"O/i  no.  S'ot  in  a  hhour  course:* 

Before  we  conclude  that  we  do  not  have  enon>;h  time,  thai  the  piobleni  is  too  big 
for  lis,  let  us  stale  and  restate  cmr  problem  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  some  wav 
detenniiiinj»  what  strttttuie  i.s  relevant  to  our  inquirv.   What  are  we  looking  for? 
We  tvill  certainly  want  to  know  this  before  we  start  looking  for  it. 

You  say  ycm  flon't  know  enough  about  the  structure  of  living  things  to  do  this. 
Yon  don't  know  very  much,  bin  vou  ktu>w  enough,  l  et  us  start  with  some  pretty 
obvious  living  tilings— \on  and  nu*.  Wliat  is  there  abont  us  that  identifies  us  as  living 
entities?  Do  we  have  scnneihing  that  makes  us  alive,  scMuething  that  distinguishes  u$ 
fn>m  the  steel  gir«ler  above  cmr  hctds?  !)(»  wc  have  something  that  that  ginier  lacks? 
We  have  appendages,  we  have  aims  and  legs,  we  have  a  head  and  torso.  Yes,  and  ue 
have  organs,  stomachs.  iiit».stiiies.  hearts,  and  brains.  Uut  how  relevant  to  this  study 
are  appendages  aac!  organs? 

•\Vo/  very,  bernusc  nur  amiiysis  nntst  imtntie  Iwhii^  //MMg.v— «//  of  them,  not  just 
one  or  some/* 

Yes.  we  must  keep  in  mind  thai  there  are  living  things  other  than  cnuselves:  ibat 
there  are  the  other  animals  and  there  are  the  plants.  .\  siirvev.  however,  of  the  anitnal 
and  plant  kingdom,  done  well,  could  take  a  year.  Before  we  abandon  our  inquiry 
for  lack  of  time,  let  us  see  if  we  do  ikk  have  siditcieut  common  knowledge  aboiu 
animals  and  plants  to  see  us  through. 

The  structure  we  are  looking  for  must,  of  necessity.  Ik?  fcnmd  not  only  in  the  most 
elaborate  of  animals,  animals  like  ouist»lves.  but  in  very  snial!  and  very  diflerent 
animals.  You  mav  ma  kiiow  very  nnu  li  about  the  pn»to/(ja.  the  smallest  animals,  but 
you  have  at  least  heard  of  the  .Intoi^tm.  Ihe  Amovim  is  of  micioscopic  si/e:  is  a  single 
rell:  is.  as  we  say,  uiiitellular.  While  you  iiiav  not  letogni/e  it.  >ou  have  just  acquired 
some  useful  informatimi.  What  is  it? 

•7f  h  that  anyihtnit  a\  /rt/gr  and  a\  (oniftlr\  as  origans  i\  too  /n/ge  fttr  the  fnirfiose 
of  this  stmiw** 

Very  gtKxl.  Whai  abmii  lissues.  the  (oiiiiHHient  pans  of  cngaiis?  What  of  the 
-stomach  lining,  foi  example?  It  is  \\u\  \v\\  snbsta»i»ial.  lo  Ik?  sine,  but  it  is  large 
enough  t(»  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eve— it  is  snil  macroscopic  in  si/e.  This  and  other 
tissues  are  made  up  ol  (clls. 

Tissues  are  "out  *  tcM>.  von  >av.  iKcause  aiiicK.*bi;  is  mitntscopir  and  tissues  are 
inacroscopir. 

The  oiilv  striKtuies.  then,  that  aie  (mnimm  to  animals  would  appear  to  l>e— ? 
*\Miftosrof)if  in  size,  or  xntatter" 

Let  us  examine  this  suggestion.  Let  us  think  about  plants  and  see  if  we  cannot 
make  the  Utile  we  know  work  lor  us.  I  he  most  elaborate  plants  have  organs:  *  ives. 
stems,  and  umts.  These  organs  are  composed  of  tissues.  I'lie  epidermis  of  a  I'  and 
the  pith  in  stems  and  hkus  are  tissue.  Plant  organs  are  easily  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 
Tissues  can  Im?  seen,  if  not  asoW^ll.  witlumi  using  a  microscope.  Plam  organs  and 
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tisMies  iiiv  iiiaiicmopii.   IMaiii  Usmus  air  upiialU  uniipostHl  of  tclU.  and  ihcse  i'vlU 
div  luuifiMopic  ill  >'ur.  aN  ihc  v  ,tu*  In  .iniiiials. 

Let  Its  also  toiisitlci  some  of  the  siiiallc  i  eiitiiU's  in  ilie  plant  kiugdoni.  for  example, 
i\w  nnui'llnhii  ^wvu  al«4a.  ('hhini\thnitnnfi\.  I  he  name  oi  litis  oij»aiiisiii  is  not  a 
household  i\oiil.  Inn  it  is  a  coiiiinoii  eiionj;h  plant,  litis  whole  plaiU  is  inicrosct>|Hc 
in  si/e.  Vioin  this  we  lan  cotuhnle.  uithoiit  opening  a  ImoK,  that  \vc  nnist  Unik  for 
and  at  Miutiuies  and  entities  of  niitioMopu  si/e  en  siiiallei.  that  is.  of  cells  or  of 
Ii\inj»  iiumial  no  I.nger  than  ccHv  Hou  <.in  ue  alloid  tc»  s.i\  this? 
•  ••(;<■//.<»  ot  \fuutuit  \  of  this        tin-  all  thai  till  IfhiiHy  tiuti  mtinuih  hmw  l«  (tnmnoftr 

On  the  !)asis  oi  Mint  latts.  it  uoiild  appear  that  li\iiiK  things  have  a  (cUular 
oigaiii/aiion.  Un  lhe>  seem  to  e\iM  as  single  cells  oi  aggregates  ol  tells.  Uui  whal 
arc  thv  facisi- 

Theie  ate  ceiiain  tategoiies  ol  li\iiig  things  which  ue  tall  slinic  molds.  In  most 
hnniid  foiests,  if  \oii  !(»ok  <loseI\  enough.  \on  will  find,  staiieietl  over  tlie  forest  litter, 
little  splotches  of  \ellow  oi  o!  pink,  purple,  or  pale  green  material.  These  splotches 
are  living  things.  If  you  were  to  siudy  tliem  niuler  a  microscope,  you  would 
Jhid  tlial  llie  iliiu.  wet.  ;tnd  slim\  slieeis  lia\e  a  strnclnie.  Tlicy  look  like  old  lace 
with  a  wcldnng  uliiili  is  he.ixier  In  some  places  ilian  in  others.  But  look  as  hard  as 
wni  will.  \tni  will  lincl  no  tonipaitiiieuiaiioii  of  the  mass.  .Since  some  splotches  are  as 
large  as  ilu»  pahii  ol  \om  liaiid.  they  are  large  enough  to  have  cells,  as  we  have  been 
using  llie  \\im\    bin  ihe\  don  t. 

Now.  wlien  wc  find  soinetliiiig  whicli  does  not  iit  our  "S(heiiie  of  thhigs."  what  are 
we  going  to  ilo  al«»nt  itr  Daiwin  liad  a  gc»ud.  il  joiular.  answer-  -grind  it  under  your 
feet  and  loiget  ahonl  it.  i  his  is  what  we  hau-  done  in  biology,  more  ov  less,  with 
this  t\pc  of  organism.  But  we  tan  hardly  forget  it.  because  within  perhaps  10  feet  of 
the  plaie  wlieie  tlie  slime  mold  was  fcnind.  tliere  may  be  a  little  stream.  In  that 
stream  -growing  on  oUl  seeds,  twigs,  oi  fiiiits— \ou  iiiiglit  see.  if  you  looked  closely, 
some  white,  (ottotix  tufts.  These  i)lanis  are  water  mohls.  If  you  were  to  place  one 
of  tlie  white  threads  uiidei  a  microscope  and  were  to  study  it  fnmi  one  end  to  the 
other,  uni  wonki  discover  that  it  is  not  toinpai  tmeiited.  but  is  one  long,  open  tube. 
It  is  not  cut  up  into  lells.  as  you  would  expert. 

FinalU.  let  its  take  a  iiiit iostt»pit  look  at  a  hit  ol  oiir  own  i)odies.  F.veti  here  we 
aic  going  to  make  a.i  umisiial  disto\ei\.  fot  we  aie  going  to  lind  that,  by  weight,  less 
oi  us  is  lellnlai  tlian  is  ii(»ntellnlai .  I!  urn  ueic»  to  take  a  fiber  out  of  those  muscles 
oi  \ouis  and  weie  to  liave.a  u*H)d  look  at  it.  von  would  disco%ei  that  tliese  so-called 
striated  muscles  ate  made  up  d  lonu.  hhint  ended  t\ limit iiai  ol)jects  not  unlike 
rolled«oats  cartons.  I  hese  cxlitidrical  ol)jetls  abut  oti  one  another.  But  they 
.ire  not  suhdiuiled  into  cells.  ihi\  ate  laige  euocigli  to  be  nmslrutted  of  cells,  but 
the\  ate  not. 

If  vcm  ueie  to  hu^k  at  heait  muscle,  wmi  uouhi  hud  tinit  bits  of  h  draw  of!  into 
line  brandies  like  tliis  (a  diagram  is  dtawii  on  the  l)oarcl)  and  uiii  into  similar 
brandies  Inm!  otlui  concentuiic-d  masst-s.  While  these  bits  of  the  heart  are  cc»n- 
struted  in  these  Inandus.  iheu-  aie  no  nieiiibumces  atioss  them,  i  he  heart  i.s.  ap- 
paienil\.  one  ctinlintions  mass. 

Wliiii  uc  take  all  tliis  into  account  (tlie  stinctuie  c»f  the  slime  molds,  water  molds, 
stiiatect  and  heait  nuisdes) .  what  does  it  do  to  tlie  lis|K)thesis  we  were  toying  with, 
that  life  h.is  a  cellnl.ii  stmctnie-  li  puts  a  pic  ttv  Miions  crimp  iti  it.  But  wr  have 
m)t  wa.ttci  cMU  lime,  iucause  \sv  base  le.unnl  thai  we  not  onlv  do  not  timi  to  study 
organogiaphN.  tin  stuntnie  of  oigaiis.  nx  histologv.  the  stinctnie  of  tissues,  oi  even 
txloIogN.  if  Us  this  ue  mean  cellulat  sti nc lures. ^lij^it  sfucture  we  art  hioking  for 
must  !)e  found  in  <ngans.  tissues,  and  cells.  g^Q""'*  -^^'^^  ^''""'^ 
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shows  iic»  icllulai  (iiginii/.iiidii.  Wliai  i>  mni\  wv  \ui\v  4lUio\miI  the  appraxiniaic 
diineiisioiis  of  tiiii  NiiiMiiiir.  It  iiiusi  Ik*  > 

'Wlicroscopir  tn  smtdln  hi  siw;  nlfiihn  \fnufutr  wnnU  tht 

What  iiiiuhl?  li  s  Ml  <>!>\iotis  as  to  he  (liflKnlt! 

•  r/ifl/  \shilf:  Una  voutvut  of  (rtls  anti  ol  ntmtvtty  H\\  the  tmtx  fhiug  left  whuh  h 
cammoH  to  all  living  things  uiul  io  all  fmns  of  ali  iivin^  thhifisr 

We  ha\t»  a  mml  Un  ii,    I  he  •MiiU/  ihe  lonteiii  (if  Ii\ing  ihiiigs.  is  pniio- 

plasm. 

Now.  ai  leasi,  we  kiu)iv  w!ieie  w  Unyk,  Mie  smitture  ive  are  looking  for,  if 
there  is  a  strtiiiiire  peniliar  to  li\iiiji»  tilings,  iiiimt  he  found  in  protoplasm,  he  it 
orgaiii/ed  in  c  elts  oi  noi. 

Keeping  in  mind  whai  ive  are  looking  I'oi.  that  striittnre  associated  with  Ii\iiig 
thhigs  and  all  of  ihem,  ii  must  he  tleai  thai  it  will  not  help  us  at  all  to  study  and 
memorize  the  siuutuie  oi  a  generalized  tell.  .\  generalized  tell  is  a  biological 
monstrositv  (;enerali/cd  animal  and  plant  tells  will  not.  then,  advance  our  study 
either.  Actually,  the  facts  we  are  looking  for  cannot  he  found  in  any  series  of 
t>pes  shorter  than  the  one  on  the  hoard.  We  need  this  many  illustrations  lo  make 
cirtain  thai  the  fatis  arc  presented  in  su<  Ij  nnniher  and  kind  that  they  fairly  vepresent 
Ihe  dilfeieiues  in  niiciosidpit  stuiiiuie  to  he  found  in  living  things.  We  shall, 
actordingU,  ha\e  u>  look  at  ilie  initrosropir  struciure  of  man.  a  \'ertebrate;  the 
Imoelm  and  l>il>lo(iinium,  pnnozoaiis;  the  apple  tree,  a  flowering  plant:  AtUhoreros, 
a  liverwort;  ihe  green  algae  Chhdnmnms,  Cohtuimrft  ,  and  Vanchenn:  a  hlue-grcen 
alga  or  two;  the  luiigus  Itinmurs:  seveial  Iwtieria;  a  slime  mold;  the  flagellates;  and 
a  virus. 

It  is  also  our  tespcmsil)ilii\  t(}  assemble  out  fads.  Iicith  those  V(m  can  supply  and 
those  ihat  are  known  lo  iiie.  Our  final  lesponsiluliiv  is  to  oidei  our  facts  so  as  lo 
improve  onr  thaiues  of  making  sound  generalizations.  I  will  not  make  ihein  for  \ou 
because  I  want  \oii  to  know  the  jo\  ol  dis(over\.  a  saiisfattion  we  pioft^sors  do  noi 
always  share  with  our  students,  .\I1  we  are  saying  is  that  even  in  lei  aires  students 
can  make  discoveries. 

It  is  now  your  move.  You  have  some  facts;  you  can  dig  out  others.  We  shal. 
iissemblc  and  order  them  in  subsequeiu  lectures,  examine  them  in  iliscussions.  and 
lest  our  ideas  and  methods  in  the  laboratory.  This  is  all  l)eing  done  to  help  von 
shape  some  hypotheses,  some  tentaiive  conclusions  al)oui  the  siimture  of  living  things. 
Does  life  havr  u  structun^  If  so.  what  i\  hf  You  will  need  to  he  critical  and  you 
had  lielter  l)e  explicit  and  as  complete  as  }x)ssible  hi  developing  %our  proofs.  What 
is  the  nppw\imat'»  size  of  the  mtimi  elements,  their  rhemiml  nature,  ami  hoiv  are 
they  organized^ 

I  Will  throw  (jiicstions  like  tliis  ai  \ou  until  the  air  is  blue  with  ihem,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  answer  them  l)ec;uise  I  <lo  not  like  to  steal  from  my  students.  Doing  your 
thinking  for  \oii  is  w<use  than  taking  yam  nione\  because  it  adds  insult  to  injury. 

Now  that  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for  you  can.  and  should,  start  looking, 
and  this  as  r»oon  as  pf)vsil»lc.  Now  thai  >ou  kimw  hoir  to  look.  I  should  get  out  of 
your  way.  lieginning  now.  you  are  about  to  (ome  of  age;  >ou  are  alxjut  to  l)ecome  a 
student:  and  y<in  are  about  to  make  this  a  university,  so  far  at  least  as  you  are  con- 
cerned because  for  >ou  it  Incomes  a  "place  of  iiupiiry."  C;ood  luck  and  good  hunting. 
Ciass  (lismis.sed. 

(The  hypothesis  uhimately  developed  by  the  students  is  one  known 
to  biologists  as  the  Protein  Molecii^r  Network  hypothesis.  Other  ex- 
planations or  hypotheses  wi^ll  *f%8iusc,  be  advanced  and  found 
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wanting.  In  the  IVaminK  ol  this  liypoihcsis.  the  students  will  have 
dosetl  in  on  tht-  DNA  ujoleuilc  aiul  the  newer  rt-scattli  on  it,  which 
constitutes  a  veritable  biological  breakthrough.) 

The  Laboratory— In  a  lal)orator>  that  is  uught  scientifically,  a  manual 
of  instruction  is  not  needed,  .\ctually.  the  authority  implicit  in  a 
manual  sliould  be  avoided.  What  is  recjuired  are  problems  that  the 
students  can  attack  expeiimeniall).  Since  there  are  lew  models,  the 
instructor's  ingenuity  is  taxed.  When  tlie  method  ot  instruction  in  a 
course  is  problem-oriented,  and  involves  discovery  or  inquiry,  the  labora- 
tory becomes  very  important  and  becomes  experimental.  Precisely  what 
docs  an  instructor  do  in  such  a  laboratory?  He  annoimces  the  prob- 
lem  or  problems  which  have  been  anticipated  in  the  lecture  and  will 
be  followed  up  in  the  conference.  The  students  are  then  turned  loose 
to  observe,  or  test,  or  experiment,  depending  upon  the  students' 
perception  of  wliat  is  required  by  the  problem. 

If  worksheets  are  tinned  in  at  the  end  of  each  laboratory  session, 
they  tan  be  used  to  help  the  student  discover  what  he  can  and  cannot 
do.  lunv  man\  ideas  are  his.  h.)W  many  still  belong  to  the  teacher,  and 
how  well  he  tliinks.  They  also  enable  the  instructor  to  determine  how 
well  he  is  teaching. 

The  laboratory  is  anticipated  in  lecture  and  in  out-of-class  study 
because  the  students  have  been  advised  to  get  their  facts  straight  before 
they  co^ne  to  the  laboratory,  and  to  think  about  the  problem  to  the 
point  where  they  can  anticipate  some  of  the  analytical  skills  they  will 
have  to  w^.  They  have  been  told  that  in  the  laboratory  they  will  have 
to  think  in  ways  analagous  to  those  employed  in  driving  a  car:  that  to 
get  their  study  in  gear  they  nuist  develop  a  sense  of  Problem  or  P;  that 
the  next  position  on  the  gearshift  panel  is  A  or  Analysis;  and  the  next, 
O  or  Observation.  This  latter,  the  students  are  told,  is  the  gear  they 
will  use  most.  .An  explanaticm  of  what  they  observe,  however,  will  re- 
quire interpretation;  and  tliis  position  on  the  panel  is  identified  as  H  or 
Hypothesis.  Finally,  the  students  are  urged  to  throw  their  study  into 
overdrive,  into  CH  or  Check  Hypothesis. 

After  the  problem  has  been  written  on  the  blackboard,  the  students 
are  "given  their  heads."  Their  role  is  to  look  at  or  do  whatever  their 
analysis  of  the  problem  suggests.  When  the  students  have  completed 
their  observations  or  cx|)eriments.  tlie  instructor  characteristically  faces 
them  with  questions  such  as,  "What  were  you  looking  for?"  "Why  did 
you  do  what  you  did?"  If  moi  than  one  response  is  made  (and  more 
are  always  sought) .  the  class  is  asked  to  evaluate  the  several  alternatives. 
The  last  (piestion.  usually  directed  to  one  of  the  better  students,  is. 
"What  leads  you  to  think  y^utt^l^the  right  observations  or  got  the 
correct  readings?"  When  the  response  is  that  it  was  "checked,"  the 
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Class  Will  usually  want  to  know  "how?"  and  the  students  who  under- 
stand  the  problem  ami  have  the  requisite  skills  instruct  the  others. 
The  instructor  often  anticipates  the  end  of  the  laboratory  by  raising  a 
final  question.  "What  bearing  does  your  discovery  have  upon  the 
problem  identified  in  the  lecture— the  problem  we  have  considered 
during  the  past  3  weeks?"  In  such  a  laboratory  the  instructor's  role, 
while  not  as  obti  usi\e  as  that  of  many  laboratory  assistants,  is  obviously 
a  significant  one. 

In  advance  of  the  laboratory,  the  staff  prepares  a  list  of  questions  so 
pyramided  that  the  student  is  forced  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  his 
pvoblem  until  he  can  see  some  of  the  implications  in  his  observed  facts. 
In  the  first  laboratory  the  most  important  thing  the  student  learns  is 
that,  given  a  problem  and  materials,  he  is  lost  if  he  does  not  first 
analyze  it.  He  has  to  know  what  to  look  for  before  he  starts  looking. 
The  analysts  expected  in  the  first  laboratory  is  that  a  category  of 
organisms  is  itlentified  by  whatever  the  organisms  have  in  common. 
Since  this  type  of  analysis  was  made  in  lecture  the  laboratory  is  a  test 
of  how  well  the  student  is  able  to  apply  his  theoretical  knowledge  when 
faced  with  living  things  in  a  real-life  situation. 

For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  problems  met  in  laboratory  instruc- 
tion and  for  a  <lemonstration  of  how  laboratories  can  be  made  more 
experimental,  the  following  edited  transcript  of  the  article,  "The 
Uboratory."  is  offered.  This  article  appeared  in  the  Spring,  1958, 
issue  of  Improving  College  and  University  Teaching. 


LABORArORV:   GUkKN  i»i.Asrs 

(Materials  in  this  laboratory  wt-re  arranged  on  three  tables.  Table  I  displayed 
representative  fiowering  plants  and  parts  thereof:  |»«)ii,seuia  for  floral  bracts:  a 
rosaceous  plant  for  a  complete  flower;  begonias  for  unisexual  flowers:  a  lilaceous 
plant:  a  contftosite  flttu-er;  a  Krass  flower:  male  and  fenuile  willow  catkins,  with 
individual  florets  under  disserting  microscopes:  siceet  pea  flowers,  pea  pods,  and 
soaked  f^a  seeds;  an  asparagus  plant,  essentially  leafless:  mistletoe,  seemingly  rootless; 
dttckieeed.  seemingly  stemless:  Ricimis;  and  skunk  cabbage  seeds,  lieside  each  plant  or 
part,  information  was  sometimes  supplies  when  it  seemed  necessary.  Table  2  con- 
tained representative  gymnosperms:  branches,  dissected  male  and  female  cones,  and 
soaked  pinion  pine  seeds.  Table  1  displayed  Psilotiim.  the  ferns  and  fern  allies. 
Living  plants  and  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  fern  were  assembled  here.  Again,  cards 
were  placed  beside  the  materials  when  interpretive  drawings  were  required.) 

For  this  lahoratoiy  \vc  liavc  assembled  on  table  1  representative  angiosperms;  on 
tal»Ie  2.  reprtsciitati\e  Kyn«)spernjs:  and  on  t^ble  3.  representative  members  of  groups 
we  ran  identify  as  Psilntum  and  allies,  tfie  fcrhs  and  the  fern  allies.  On  the  small 
benches  at  the  back  and  at  the  side  «f  the  room  are  batteries  of  dissecting  microscopes 
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aiut  la/oiH.  In  «;><«•  von  «aiii  lo  m.iU  iIUm'cuimis  of  aii>t!iinR.  slUk-s  and  «>vfiHU|» 
have  l»ccn  pioxidi-d.  . 

9:00  a.iii.  1  lie  iiiiiial  pu.ljlcm  iiioiiiiiiK  K  WJiai  is  an  aiiniosiH-riii.-  1  liai  is 
all.  up  aiul  al  it.  You  li.i\c  niimtlo. 

«.»:-.'0  a.m.   |om>.  Uliai  <!.)  urn  iia\i-  for  ns  !>>  way  of  iiifoimaii».n  ihal  might  lie 

lu-lpftilr 

••\olhhii>.  ami  liiiuklx.  I  dou'l  kui'.r  u-h,tl  uwil."'^ 

It  U  1M.I  «)  miKli  <vhat  /  want    it  i>  wl.at  the  piol.lcin  if<iiiiu>  a.ul  sp<-i ifitalU  what 
this  pioi)li-iii  ri-cptiu's  oi  voii.  .Siniih.  what  is  iiti  aiigiospirm:' 
"An  (iiij<i(».\/»f>>/i.  /  woultl  aiiess.  is  iiin  t'laiil  thai  h<i\  a  flinrnr 
I)oi-s  aiivlxwU  haM'  aii\  olhci  aii.swi.-i  hf  would  like  to  xoliintiri? 
"Wrll.  i  dmi'l  kiiou:  hut  the  liteitil  iutnpu'tatwn  of  the  word  anniosl>em  meant 
endosed  seed.  How  will  that  dof" 

Ii  will  do  well  cnoiinh  if  I  <lt<i  »<'t  tl""^  u'"  »'a<l  k..iicii  that  aimvei  ntralght  out 
of  thi-  levthook.  NMiai  do  %oii  iiK-an  l.v  indosid  sii-<l?  What  en< loses  the  seed.' 

«J-22  a  III  NVc  w.mt  a  careful  devajtatiiiglv  complete  aiiswci.  We  want  to  he  really 
conviiuiiiK:  so  let  ns  .lift  a  littU-  deeper.  What  <li<i  wm.  mean.  Smith,  wlieii  >ou 
suggested  a  tlowei?  \Mi\  «h)e>  a  tlower  seem  (onsindnn?  Take  3  mniiites. 

a.m.  If  von  have  indicatetl  that  flowering  plants  or  aiigiosperms  or  any 
cateR«.rx  of  things  m.i%  l,e  ideniiticd  h^  what  the>  have  in  common,  this  nuith  of  yonr 
analysis  is  coiieit.  11  von  think  angiospeiins  aie  plants  that  possess  Howers.  you  cjii. 
«.f  couru-.  diaw  and  laU-1  the  licnvets  of  a  willow,  oi  a  dandelioti.  or  a  poiiwettia.  If 
you  have  not  done  so.  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.    lake  am)ther  2.">  minutes. 

9-50  a  m  Y«.nr  «irawing  should  Io<»k  «miething  like  this.  Run  through  these 
diagrams  Kmigh'  an<l  make  .eriaiii  vou  nmleistaml  what  the  essential  elements  m  a 
Hower  are.  Now  tliat  >ou  have  looked  at  floweis  a  little  moie  critically,  perhaps  >mi 
would  hke  to  attempt  another  sntnmarv  statiineni. 

"While  ant-iosfmrns  hav,  llowns  hi  iominnii.  all  of  the  fhwe,  that  »  coiinnoii  « 
a  pistil  and/oi  a  ilainni  <».•  \tanirns."  ^ 

If  >ou  have  the  snhstaiue  of  this  in  vour  stal.  ment- -and  be  sure  >on  have  '  and/or 
•  -VOU  aie  in  RtKid  shape. 

But  have  yon  asked  vourseif  what  a  pistil  isr  .\  pistil  did  not  just  happen  one  line 
motning  and  inaifh  itself  in  hete  with  a  label  dangling  from  it. 

10:00  a.m.  In  the  demonstration  materials  before  yon  are  two  iiiittually  supporliiiR 
lines  of  evidence  as  to  the  origin  and  natuie  of  the  pistil.  Take  10. 
10:10  a.m.  What  do  yon  have.  Bijjwn? 
'•/  haven't  ^ot  ainlhiiin." 
.Sarah,  what  tlo  v<ni  have? 

-riie  frntil  i,i  the  sweet  /«•«  Ihue,  under  the  disserting  microscope  looks  very 
mnrh  like  the  l>ea  fiod  hi.in  hesiile  11.  When  ojiened  ami  stretched  flat,  il  looks  hke 
a  leaf.  .1  pistil  may.  fierlmps.  be  a  moililied  leaf  hecniise  the.  pod  has  a  mtdnh  and 
veininn  in  it  i'e>\  much  I  ke  a  leaf." 

(;o(hI  girl  If  the  rest  of  vou  have  anvthing  like  that  yon  are  on  target.  But  suppose 
some..ne  replies.  M.mewliat  disresiK-ttfnlly.  "Sci  what?"  What  is  the  significance  of  a 
pistil?  How  would  vou  answei  this  tpiestion.  Jim? 

'•  Well,  it  holds  the  seeds." 

But.  S<»rens<»ii.  what  is  a  seed? 

"Some  seeds  have  endosfmm.  hut  not  all.  Some  have  seed  cmts.  hut  not  all.  They 
all  seem  to  have  embnos.  I  would  m^fUk't  «  ^''"'^  "  «" 
embryo."  -  fi^flfr 

>  Student  teiponses  «re  italicized. 
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Ditl  >ou  lc»l!cMv  \\uiif  i*i\v  It  to  »iv  .li-iiiii.  \, 

Now,  \vh;u  aih.ini.i|;i-  u»  .1  pl.ttu  do  >t)u  ,  its  ;ihilit\  to  m)  clispose  its  smlsr 
I0  j»t't  .it  lluH  il  nu-^hi  !);•  well  lot  von  lo  a  i,^»A\v  sinU  as  xoii  find  ihriii  iti  angio- 
Npcifus  wwU  A  sjMtic.  nuMluM  ir|)n»tliw  tiw  smichm\  \  spoic,  and  its  j)laic»  in  tlu» 
life  t\clc  ol  a  Uin.  is  s\u>\m\  in  tlu  Icin  tAhihif  on  u\UU-  II.  Von  \ui\v  s  niinnlcs. 


l.\HOK\ioR\:    Ini  LUK  (  wi.is  01  (.rkin  IM.win 

Piioi  to  this  \ii\H}\nun\  a  c.nrlnl  sind\  is  nuuir  <it  tlir  plinnnnena  involved  in  a 
life  i\ik\  I  his  is  done  in  liHinirs,  conlouMUfs.  and  ont-ot-dass  sind\.  In  an  illtts- 
iraiion  dia^Mi  lioni  tliv  hnij;i.  tlu  stndvnts  air  shown  how  a  life  i\tlc  can  hv  pieced 
together  fiont  hunj;  and  puMivc-d  niaierials  and  fumi  pieparations.  if  one  hut 
understands  what  goes  on  in  a  liU-  i\(le.  I  lie  lungns  (hosen  has  a  \ei\  different  hfc 
CAcle  from  an>thin^  diMnssed  up  to  this  point,  ft  is  also  dilfereni  fvoiu  the  foinis  ti> 
whiih  the  students  will  Uv  exposal  in  tlie  hd»oraU)r\.  In  sum,  ihe  sindenls  h.iw  lo 
<lis<f.\i»i  these  lifr  i\eles. 

Ihe  UMinials  .jsscinhlnl  ucie  pusentcd  in  snHuieni  <IetaiI  ih.it  the  stndenls  could 
tousHUct.  diush.iir.  .nni  l.ifu-l  ionij)lete  lite  i\i\vs.  in  this  <aNe,  0}  Poiytrit  hum.  the 
U  iu.  ,inUto(rios,a  h\i'n\oit,  Cohtu htit  tt.  ii  gieen  alga,  ami  Phonnidiinn,  a  hlue-green 
alga, 

A  sample  of  the  |)H»h|emN  addresst»d  in  this  laboiatoiy  were  as  follows: 

I.  Draw  Ihe  hlue  gieeii  alga  photmidiwm  and  nse  whiihe\ei  ot  the  following  seem 

apf)ioptiate  as  laUMs:  spoie.  gam«toph>ie.  male  and  feiuale  gametangia.  male  and 

female  gametes,  /tkj»ote,  spoiophvte.  sporangium. 
L'.  Indicate  wli\  urn  chos  *  tlie  terms  \on  did. 

X  I  ndei  ihe  woids  siMttr,  }»antt'tnf)h\n\  and  so  loiih.  stiet(he<l  across  the  top  of 
two  sheets  of  papei.  iudiiate  wh\  \on  think  the  stimtnie  \on  ha\e  drawn  is  what 
\ou  repiesent  it  to  he. 

I.  Where  dots  nu  iosis  oiuu"  in  this  lite  i\Lle> 

.5.  How  do  \()n  kn«)\\.' 

<i.  Where  does  kai\o^;nn\  oaur  in  this  life  tvile? 
7.  How  do  \ou  kiiowr 

H.  <;i\en  stages  in  the  Cnirtuhanv  lite  (\ile.  which  aie  ideniiht-d  l)\  h-ttns  \  m  F 
heside  as  man\  mii rc»s(oprs,  arian};e  these  letteis  in  a  piopei  secpience  to  ie|)iesent 
a  (oii.secuti\e  life  (\(le. 

The  Discussion— riie  piu  pojie  of  a  iliscussion  is  to  think  and  to  talk 
as  well  as  one  can.  This  thinking*  and  talking  should  not  take  the  foini 
of  a  ••lecturcite"  01  ol  a  recitation,  neither  should  it  be  a  drill  nor  an 
exercise.  It  should  not  be  these  things  because  uieniori/ing  and  parrot- 
ing .someone  else  s  remarks,  or  making  neat  responses,  does  not  involve 
much  thinking  and  hence  does  not  achieve  nuuh  learning.  It  should 
also  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  better  ways  of  answering  a  cjues- 
tion  than  by  giving  the  student  the  answer.  Finally,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  niorft  A»iiscu,ssion  leader  talks,  the  less  time  his 
students  have  to  talk  alft^Msumably,  think.  I  he  less  they  think,  the 
less  they  learn. 

o 
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Questioning  is  an  art,  a  tlifluult  art.  It  is  also  a  sciencre.  If  the 
subject  under  tlistussion  is  to  l)e  examined  in  a  tritital  lashion.  the 
questioning  lias  to  be  tritital.  The  "(juestion-and-answer  technique'  — 
if  it  means  a  more  or  less  tatch-as-tatch-tan  series  of  questions,  raised 
by  either  the  students  or  instructor— has  little  merit.  Nondirective 
techniques  in  unskilled  hands  tan  all  too  easily  result  in  street-corntr 
conversations.  One  is.  atcortlingly.  brought  to  u  kind  of  discussion  that 
is  ordered  and  looks  to  die  resolution  of  a  problem.  While  it  is  pre- 
sumptive to  call  it  Socvatic.  this  at  least  provides  a  model  and  a 

challenge.  . 

While  the  original  question  or  questions  may  cause  only  one  mind 
to  light  up,  its  incandescence  often  excites  and  then  ignites  others.  In 
a  Socratic  "dialogue"  the  questions  raised  and  the  statements  made  in 
answer  to  them  are  usually  short;  so  the  discussion  tends  to  be  smardy 
paced.  It  is  often  difhculi.  however,  to  atlequately  develop  and  com- 
plete  a  discussion  in  an  hour  s  time.  Rather  than  to  rush  the  dis- 
cussion,  the  generalization  that  one  is  unable  to  reach  or  develop  in  a 
first  meeting  shtnild  be  held  over. 

The  liveliest  discussions  are  often  those  in  which  the  stutlents  dis- 
cover the  inatlequaty  of  a  generalization  or  hypothesis  to  which  they 
were  originally  attracted.  By  being  alert  to  the  unexpected  twist  that 
students  give  a  distussion— to  die  original,  even  the  irrelevant  comment 
—a  teacher  tan  guide  without  leading.  The  teacher  does  not  even  have 
to  expose  the  contradictions  in,  or  the  inatlequacies  of,  the  stutlents* 
arguments  because  they  are  quite  capable  of  doing  this  themselves. 
Should  the  teacher  t>verplay  his  role,  the  corrective  is  ready  at  hand, 
for  good  students  resent  and  resist  too  much  teacher  direction.  To 
resist,  however,  they  must  supply  an  alternative:  and  this,  of  course, 
involves  them  still  further,  not  only  in  the  discussion  but  also  in  the 

course.  »  >u-i 

The  leader  who  uses  a  Socratic  approach  does  not  abdicate.  While 
considerable  store  is  set  by  free  discussion  or  undirected  teaching  in 
some  problem-oriented  courses,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
teacher  has  a  responsibility  for  not  only  the  selection  of  the  subject 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  discussion  that  results. 

In  general,  the  good  discussion  leader  begins  his  questioning  with 
references  to  materials  antl  ideas  wiUi  which  the  students  have  some 
familiarity.  To  tlo  this  he  must  inform  himself  about  what  his  students 
knt>w  and  what  they  tlo  not  know. 

The  possibility  that  some  stutlents  may  get  lost  at  the  first  turn  of  the 
discussion  and  so  be  unable  to  profit  from  tiie  rest  of  die  conference  is 
real.  Provisi(m  should  acconlingly  be  made'  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  foUow  the        jnt.  One  solution  is  to  invite  such  students  to  other 
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conferenc«s.  Alter  a  second  or  a  third  conference,  they  should  be  able 
10  follow  the  discussion  to  its  conclusion. 

A  gocxl  discussion  leader  develops  a  sensitive  ear  for  the  unique 
contribution.  Even  the  one  with  little  virtue  in  itself  can  often  be 
rephrased  and  used.  The  leader  should  be  e'^en  nu>ri:  attentive  to  the 
substantial  and  original  contribution,  and  should  welcome  it  with 
obvious  appreciation.  He  has  a  real  ally  in  the  student  who  resists 
the  direction  taken  by  the  discussion.  If  he  can  get  this  student  to 
challenge  the  logic  of  the  class— even  his  own  logic— it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  student's  role  is  important.  If  he  can  encourage  the 
students  to  develop  alternative  hypotheses,  or  get  them  to  discover  the 
inadequacies  of  an  hypothesis  to  which  the  class  has  been  attracted,  he 
will  iiicrease  his  effectiveness.  He  need  not  and  should  not  be  obtru- 
sive. While  the  lesponsibility  for  the  strategy  of  the  discussion  is  his,  he 
can  afford  to  leav^  its  development,  or  tartirs,  to  the  students. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  one  right  wa>  to  achieve  a  good  discussion. 
The  reason  for  employing  Socratic,  case,  or  problem  methods  is  simply 
that  the  learning  they  engender  is  ••self  arousable"  (Gagn^).  While 
the  iminitiated  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  such  discussions,  they  can, 
widi  practice,  become  cjuite  adepi.  The  preparation  made  by  the 
discussion  leader  often  h  is  as  much  bearing  upon  the  success  of  his 
conferences  as  anyt  linr,  he  does  in  thetn.  First  of  all,  the  discussion 
should  be  anticipate^  i  i  the  lecture,  tlie  laboratory,  and  in  out  of  class 
study  so  that  th^  udent  has  enough  information  and  skills  >o  do 
what  is  required  ot  him. 

The  instructor  has  another  kind  of  preparation  to  make.  He  should 
try  to  estimate  how  the^problem  appears  to  the  students.  He  should  try 
to  identify  the  associations  they  can  make  and  rhose  analyses  that  should 
be  possible  to  them.  With  his  openii.g  questions,  he  can  usually  de- 
termine how  accurate  his  estimate  has  been,  and  raise  or  lower  his 
sights  accordingly. 

For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  problems  met  in  leading  a  dis- 
cussion, and  for  a  dem(mstration  of  discussions  that  utilized  some  of  the 
Gagnc-Tyler-McKeachie  conditions,  the  following  edited  transcript  is 
included.  This  is  a  transcript  of  an  article.  '  The  Dialogue,"  in 
Improving  College  and  University  Tearhing  in  the  Summer  1958  issue. 

C'ONFF.RKNCK*I)lV:l'SSION.DlAl.OGUK.: 

How  Dots  AN  Aw>LK  Tm>:  Happfn? 

When  does  an  apple  tree  start  happening?  We  have  all  berrd  the  old  saying  that 
great  oak»  from  little  acornn  grow.  We  all  know  what  an  icqf^  is.  or  think  we  do. 
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The  tl«u  iuft«nu<-.  wliiU  iu»»  fiii.u'lv  (».iu'H.  in  iliat  oaks  bfRin  art  acoriw.  Bm  docs 
an  <«k  oi  a|.plf  luf  kmIU  sia.i  liai.i.cuiUK  uitli  tht-  Rt'i mi.iatioii  of  the  seed? 

"\o.  J  seed  has  a  hislon-;  the  rmhyimi,  iif>f,le  tree  h,  the  seed  has  a  histmy;  as  u 
matter  of  lii,  t.  thv  ahpl,-  l>,-r  ,.s  writ  mt  its  was  to  l,af>t>r,iinn  hi  the  *eed.'-n 

Since  embryos  hate  a  hisi.M  v.  the  appl*-  tree  must  have  a  hi»toi>  that  anttnlatcs  seed 
gvrmiiiaiioii.  When  does  ihe  euil»t>i>  begin  to  'lappen? 

'*/»«  Ihr  iXjii'ie  o>  /» '  tUiii  d  f ' 

But  llie  AK<.u-  l)v  iis  MIA  name  s«««ests  iliai  ii  iias  a  hisu»>;  there  lias  ti.  In:  a 
"yokinR"  of  «»mething.  What  is  iir 
".1  yoking  or  fusion  of  male  and  female  nametes" 

Btit  tlid  the  apple  tiee  Lefiin  to  liappen  wiili  ilicse  Ban.etes?  One  miRht  begm  ones 
aeomni  here.  Un  it  vvould  be  a  little  odd.  and  starcely  decent,  to  leave  these  Rameten 
haiiKinf?  in  the  air.  Where,  in  an  apple  tree,  would  you  locate  a  female  gamete.- 

"In  an  embryo  sttc." 

.\nd  where  do  euii»i\<)  sais  tome  froni:- 

*7  don't  know  where  thev  ,ome  fmi.  hut  emhtyo  sa<s  can  he  traced  back  to 
menasfHnes." 

Perhaps,  then,  an  apple  tree  bi-gins  to  happen  with  tl.p  germination  of  these  spore. 
Where  do  male  ganieies  lonu-  Uumf 

"Thev  arc  found  in  fHdien  lubes:  ftoUeu  tubes  come  from  pollen  grains:  and  pollen 
jftains  ran  be  ttared  hark  to  microsl^oies," 

There  are  sfmres.  then,  in  this,  the  male  line.  Where  and  when  do  apple  trees  htigm 
to  happen?  N.«  with  seed  gerininaiion.  not  with  the  zygote,  not  with  the  gametes. 
It  mif2hi  be  .  . .? 

"In  spores." 

An  apple  I'te  has  spores?  l.ei  ns  stop  here  for  a  n.inuie  and  write  some  notes  to 
ourselves,  so  that  ue  can  eventually  use  ihese  instruciions  as  an  artist  might  to  piece 
lojtether  the  picinre  of  an  anusu.r  of  the  apple  tree  that  might  !«■  found  among  the 

first  land  plan  is.  ..  t,  . 

Our  first  note:  "The  amesKirs  of  apple  trees  mi  st  have  possessed  spores.  But 

spores  germinate  to  pioduce  . . .? 
"A  thai  I  us  of  some  sort." 

And  what  is  a  ihalUis?  \mi  dou  t  know?  Well,  an  apple  tree,  as  you  know  it.  i%  a 
cornuis  What  is  tlie  dillerence  between  a  cormus  and  a  thallus? 

".in  ai'Ule  tree,  a  cormus.  has  stems,  roots,  and  leaves;  the  thalltis  oj  a  liverwort, 
or  of  a  fe>n,  or  of  an  apple  tiee  lacks  stems,  roots,  and  leaves." 

U  ihc  thallus  of  anthoteros  is  huge  enough  to  be  si-en  without  a  microscope,  and 
«.uie  ihalli  uiav  be  as  big  as  dinner  plates,  we  can  tondude  that  ihe  thallus  of  the 
ancestral  plant  was  probably  microscopic  in  si/e.  perhaps  three  to  f«  ur  inches  ii> 
diameter.  Let  us  add  this  iioic. 

This  brings  us  lo  point  where  we  have  to  r.sk  srmie  really  embarrassing  questions 
alKUit  the  emluvo  sac.  Win  do  yon  siip|)ose  it  has  synergids?  These  two  cells  serve 
no  function  todaN;  ihev  stand  t)eside  aini  arth  over  the  egg.  but  the  egg  does  not  need 
attendants.  After  feiiiii/aiion  thev  sviurgids  break  down  and  disappear.  Why  do 
you  suppose  at.  embryo  sac  has  syiieigids:-  Yon  should  be  used  to  this  sort  of  question 
now. 

"lietausi  af)ple  trees  hai-e  neues  for  syuerg,ids." 
An<l  why  do  they  have  gem f<n  svueiKi*'"' 
"lierauM-  some  anrestot  snp\>iied  them." 


*  Student  tsiponsei  Ap^lWzcU 
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Some  uiuestni  of  ihv  appk*  me  like-  \\w  diHt;int  ancestor  we  arc  trying  to  recon- 
MriKi?  What  IS  a  synergid.  realh?  We  may  get  some  help  in  thi*  If  we  study  one  of 
the  thalli  we  have  bien  talking  about,  thv  tUMus  of  a  liverwort,  and  elaborate  on  It. 
(We  go  to  the  blacklward.)  Kmliedded  in  this  thallus  is  a  cuiious  flask-shaped  stnic- 
lure  with  a  female  gamete  nestling  in  its  base.  What  would  you  caU  this  structure? 
If  the  suffix  "angiuin"  means  "covering.  *  what  would  you  tall  h? 

•7f  musi  he  u  femaiv  ^ameian^iHm" 

Ycj*.  this  female  gamete  is  enclosed  in.  or  surrounded  l)>,  a  female  gametangium. 
In  the  apple  tree  the  s\nergids  stand  on  either  side  of  the  female  gamete  and  arch 
over  it.  It  would  l)e  permissible,  then,  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  syuergids  represent 
a  recliice((  or  \estigial  .  .  .  whair 

**  t'ema  It  i^a  m  r  In  ngi  Mm." 

Sinte  s>nergids  may  Ik-  the  rcdu(«d  equivalents  of  female  gametaiigia.  a  piinntive 
ancestor  of  the  apple  tree  m^*  well  have  had.  luu  sytieigids.  but  female  gamctangia. 
Let  us  add  anoth<r  note— "Draw  a  female?  g^imetatigium.*' 

Now  what  about  the  aiitij/oclals?  Yon  have  memorized  their  name,  but  is  that  all 
there  is  to  ii>  we  put  antipodals  through  the  •'developer  *  we  have  used  l)efore. 
the  lhc»oi\  of  leiapiiulaiioii.  it  ma\  give  us  another  clue  as  to  the  r-rture  of  the 
ancestral  apple  tree  we  aie  trying  to  iledme.  .Apple  trees  have  antipodals:  they  have 
genes  for  them- and  they  got  these  genes  ffoin  some  ancestor,  perhaps  the  one  we  are 
constructing.  But  are  we  necessarily  going  to  dra  antipodals  in  our  ancestral  plant 
as  three  small  cells?  Before  answering  this  ({iiestion  we  should  perhaps  ask  what  they 
couUl  conceivably  lepresctil.  Wlieu  the  anth<iceios  spore  germinated  it  formed  a 
thallus,  and  imbetlded  in  that  thallus  were  female  gamefangia.  We  have  si'^jgested 
that  we  should  draw  a  female  gametangium.  but  are  we  going  to  leave  t!iat  game- 
tangium dangling  in  the  zxff  If  the  megaspore  germinates  to  form  an  egg  and 
syuergids,  it  presumably  also  forms  anti|)oci.ds;  and  if  the  syuergids  represent  a 
vestigial  female  gametangium.  what  U  there  left  fur  anti|)odal8  to  he  but  .  .  .?  You 
ilon't  know? 

W^ll.  in  the  liverwort,  what  did  the  spore  form  besides  a  female  gametangium 
and  an  egg?  What  is  the  tisane  in  which  the  gametangia  are  found?  What  do  you 
supposr  antipodals  realU  arer 

"771*-  thalhisr 

Yes.  thev  wonld  appeal  lo  Ijc  leduced  or  vesiigial  thall-.  We  are  now  able  to  write 
another  note.  "Draw  a  thallus."  If  anti|>odals  represent  the  vesiigial  thallus  of  some 
priniiti\e  plant,  this  tlialhjs  pifsumabK  should  be  largei  than  three  ceils.  Wh>? 

"IVs/i^'iVi/  stntrtuf^s^  h\  ihrir  iv'm*  art'  smaller  than  the  original  .structure/* 

Perhaps  \ou  are  a  little  lirecl  of  thiiikhig  and  would  like  lo  diaw.  So  let  us  go 
back  tc}  the  seashore  leatliing  out  of  that  prehistoric  sea  and  dr.iw  an  ancestral 
apple  tree.  fnlloiviiiK  nut  own  diiecli(»tis.  It  had  to  ha\e  a  spore;  let  us  draw  one. 
This  spore  presumably  geiminated  to  form  a  thallus;  ami  we  were  told  ourselves  to 
draw  a  thallus  two  or  three  inches  long.  And  there  should  lie.  we  have  said,  a  female 
gametauviiuu.  i.vi  us  diau  one.  Hut-  wheie  shall  we  put  it?   Imbed  it  if  \ou  wish. 

As  \uu  si.uui  oil  .(ltd  .Kiniiie  \nin  work.  \(}U  sav  this  does  not  look  much  like  an 
apph-  tiee.  It  doisn'f  bin  lot  us  push  on  and  see  i\bat  wc  tan  discover.  What  is  the 
geiu'iation  lepuvnied  in  this  pn!uiii\e  piaul  in  which  a  spoie  has  germinated  to 
form  a  thallus  and  gametangia?  You  <lon*t  know.-  Well,  what  is  tne  generation 
represented  ut  the  life  c\(le  <if  the  apple  tiee  that  begins  with  a  megasiM)«-e  or  micro 
spore  and  ends  with  an  embrto  sac  or  a  |K)llen  giain.  with  a  female  gametangium 
or  a  mule  ganietang'Minr 

the  haphid  ^eneidtian/" 
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MoHt  of  an  apple  luv  an  you  kium  it  U  diptoid.  or  smtetl  somewhat  more  ac- 
turalely.  the  thing  you  ha\i  aken  to  he  an  apple  tree  is  diploid.  Does  this  plant, 
this  generation.  ha\e  tio  history?  What  alHiut  the  alKJvegroiuul  part,  the  shoot? 
Are  we  ^oing  to  wnte  a  note  to  uui>elves— 'Draw  a  shoot?"  If  we  do.  someone  to 
going  to  ask.  **\Vhat  is  a  shout?"  What  is  it? 

**Thf  slffH  and  leaves/* 

Rut  whoever  has  to  draw  our  ilieurtiital  plant  is  almost  certain  to  ask:  ''What  kind 
of  leaves  shall  1  draw— leaves  like  pine  needles  or  like  apple  tree  lea^-es?"  Let's  not 
l)e  too  quick  with  uur  answers.  If  ontogeny  should  repeal  phylc^y  and  you  take 
into  account  the  ontogenetic  development  of  apple  leaves,  what  would  it  have  to  be? 
Leaves  aiv  formed  on  a  stem  growing  point;  where  cylindrical,  bent  fingeis  develop; 
and  only  in  the  later  stages  do  the  flat,  broad  blades  appear.  Before  we  had  a  leaf, 
or  at  least  before  we  had  anything  we  would  recognize  as  a  leaf,  what  did  we  have? 

"HV  had  a  leaf  rHdimenl.  a  cylindrical  leaf  rudiment:' 

What  does  a  cylindrical  structure  suggest  to  you? 

•'/I  stemr 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  stem  like  structure  before  we  have  a  leaf -like  structure. 
And  if  ontogeny  repeats  phylogeny,  what  might  this  suf^est?  It  does  not  prove  it, 
but  what  does  it  suggest? 

'*That  perhaps  wr  had  stems  hi  fore  xve  had  leaves/* 

A  note  for  the  artisti  "Draw  a  shoot,  but  remember,  no  leaves."  "But,"  our  artist 
is  almost  certain  i«  ;isk.  "What  kind  of  stem  do  you  want?  One  with  a  single,  un- 
branched  irinik  like  a  palm,  or  something  that  bramhcn  like  an  apple  tree?"  For  an 
answer  let  us  see  why  we  left  a  question  mark  standing  by  the  seedling  we  drew 
earlier.  How  «loes  a  morning  glory  seedling  get  on  with  the  business  of  forming 
leaves?  Tfie  Jiagiams  are  on  the  Iward.  First  it  produces  a  horseshoe-shaped  leaf, 
and  only  later  does  the  oval,  pointetl  leaf  that  we  associate  with  the  morning  glory 
appear.  You  say.  "What  bearing  does  this  have  on  the  development  of  stems?  On 
leaves?'*  If  we  had  stems  l>efore  we  had  leaves,  what  are  leaves? 

'^Modified  stems/* 

If  leaves  are  modified  stems  and  if  we  read  the  ontogeny  of  morning  glory  leaves 
backwards,  we  observe  that  the  venation  or  veining  of  the  leaves  is  dichotomous  in 
the  first  leaves,  monopodial  in  the  later  or  foilage  leaves.  What  does  this  suggest  a$ 
regards  the  branching  of  the  stem  we  have  to  draw.  If  leaves  are  modified  stems  and 
the  venation  is  dichotomous  liefore  it  is  monopodial,  what  suggestion  would  you  make 
to  the  artist? 

'Wfake  the  hratifhing  dichotomous/* 

But  where  are  we  going  to  attach  this  stem  to  the  theoretical  plant  on  the  board? 
For  an  answer  let  us  review  our  understanding  of  the  ontogeny  of  apple  trees.  The 
apple  tree  has  its  origin  in  the  scetlling.  the  seedling  in  an  embryo,  the  embryo  in  a 
lygoie  or  fertili/eti  egg.  Now  where  do  we  fine'  these  eggs? 

••/«  female  gametangia/* 

Where,  then,  shall  we  attach  this  stem? 

•7/  must  grotv  out  of  the  female  gametangium/* 

You  have  no  way  of  knowing  it.  but  you  are  well  on  your  way  to  discovering  how 
an  apple  tree  happens. 

Let  us  cumplett  ilrauing  and  then  compare  our  theoretical  plant  with  some 
actual  fossil  plants  believed  to  be  the  first  land  plants.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  Silurian 
landscape  and  here  are  our  plants. 

*'\VelL  rilhe  ../* 
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The  Examination — Tlic  examination  at  the  ftxd  of  a  course,  like  the 
ail  of  a  uog.  can,  and  often  does,  "wag"  the  course.  Certainly  for 
students  it  is  very  likely  to  determine  the  kind  of  course  that  is  learned. 

While  the  teacher  is  usually,  and  rightly,  held  accountable  for  his 
examinations,  his  is  not  always  the  exclusive  responsibility.  Sharing 
the  responsibility  for  many  exanunations  is  the  institutional  grading 
system.  Where  this  system  defines  grades  in  percentages—an  A  equals 
95  to  100  percent,  a  B  equals  85  to  95  percent,  and  so  forth— the  faculty 
and  administration  have  a  hand  in  writing  every  examination  because 
the  teacher  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  forced  to  write  examinations 
in  which  some  5  to  10  percent  of  his  students  can  score  from  95  to  100 
.  percent  on  the  course  and  15  to  20  percent  can  earn  grades  of  85  to  95 
percent.  With  such  regulations  on  the  books,  what  does  any  smart  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  conscientious  instructor  do?  He  asks  questions  that 
5  to  10  percent  of  his  students  can  answer  with  great  accuracy  and 
completeness,  and  that  some  15  to  20  percent  can  answer  well  enough 
to  miss  perfection  by  no  more  than  15  percent.  Since  he  cannot  risk 
many  really  searching  questions,  the  only  sensible— and  certainly  the 
safest— thing  to  do  is  to  ask  questions  on  material  that  can  be 
memorized. 

An  examination  that  emphasizes  memory  is  not  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  students  because  they  have  been  memorizing  for  12  or  more 
years,  have  become  addicted  to  it,  and  see  in  it  their  best  guarantee  of 
a  good  grade.  Furthermore,  were  the  students  to  insist  upon  con- 
formity with  the  institutional  grading  sysicm,  the  administration  would 
have  little  choice  but  to  enforce  it.  To  expect  teachers  to  endorse 
practices  that  raise  questions  about  their  own  examinations  is  to  expect 
too  much.  When  you  add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  the 
memory-emphasis  examination  is  easy  to  write  and  is  often  "objective" 
—and  hence  easy  to  defend — it  is  rather  evident  why  these  examinations 
are  so  popular.  Finally,  teachers,  and  particularly  teachers  of  lower 
division  courses,  are  likely  to  tell  you  with  more  truth  than  ill-grace  that 
their  teaching  loads  do  not  permit  the  writing  or  grading  of  examina- 
tions that  reflect  a  concern  for  critical  thinking  and  ideas.  Then.  too. 
of  course,  one  must  protect  his  time  for  research.  He  is  naive  if  he  does 
otherwise. 

A  memory-emphasis  examination,  or  any  examination  that  does  not 
teach,  misses  a  wonderful  opportunity.  Actually  there  are  few  oppor- 
tunities as  good  as  the  examination  for  acquiring  an  overview  of  a 
course.  An  examination  that  teaches  can  also  be  used  to  help  the  student 
and  teacher  evaluate  their  performance. 

If  the  examination  is  used  as  a  teaching  device,  it  should  not  be  a 
surprise.  If  the  class  has  been  thinkina  and  talking  about  important 
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things  and  the  examin  aion  deals  with  them,  it  will  not  be  a  surprise. 
If,  in  other  meetings  of  the  i(nn;,e,  ctilital  niethotls  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  students  should  not  l)e  surprised  if  they  are  asked  lo  employ 
these  methods  in  an  examination. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  tlie  instructor  slates  that  apart 
from  everything  else  it  is  his  ho|x.«  that  the  class  will  acquire  an  "under- 
standing of  the  principles,"  a  literal-minded  student  is  very  likely  to 
assume  that  the  examinaticms  will  test  his  understanding  of  principles 
above  all  else.  Wheti  he  discovers  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  good 
vocabulary,  a  word  in  this  blank,  or  a  check  in  that  bracket,  he  may 
lose  respect  for  the  examination  and  its  author. 

An  essay-type  question,  particularly  in  the  sciences,  is  a  rare  experi- 
ence for  teacher  and  student.  It  would  be  helpful  if  it  were  not  so 
unique  becau.se  students  will  often  make  the  right  re.sponse  in  the 
first  sentence,  only  to  demonstrate  in  the  next  that  they  really  <lo  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  that  the  material  just  has  not  been 
taught  or  learned.  While  this  discovery  is  painful  for  both  teacher  and 
student,  it  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

One  of  the  awkward  things  about  writing  a  good  exatninatii  n  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  unless  the  instructor  has  done  some  nard 
thinking  about  his  course.  The  sample,  edited  examinations  provided 
below  are  described  at  greater  length  in  Improving  College  and 
University  Teaching,  .\utumn  1958  issue,  under  the  title  "The 
Examination." 


I.  I  iiK  Fink  I'tMMsoi-  Uasjb.vi.1.:   I  m  Wiiol  i- A.MM*«. 

1.  All  too  few  basel>all  f:\ns  seem  to  know  what  is  really  happening:  when  the 
dutch  hitter  digs  iti  at  the  plate.  First  of  all,  they  don't  know  what  kind  of  muscles 
he  is  nsiiiK  to  ^rasp  tin-  hat.  In  ihf  space  Mow.  draw  and  lalx-l  sn<h  a  muscle  liher 
so  that  others  nia\  I)eKin  to  leain  some  ol  the  line  points  of  the  Ranie. 

2.  How  has  the  mass  of  this  muscle  been  increased  since  the  days  whea  the  Iwst 
the  hatter  (ould  swing  w.is  a  raiiie.-  Draw  a  cell  helow  and  show  the  result  of  free 
nuclear  division.  If  a  inie  cell  divides,  it  divides  l>\  <ell  aivisi<»n.  In  acix)iintitig  for 
the  <levelopment  of  mnsdcs  we  make  certain  assumptions.  We  say.  for  example,  a 
striated  innsde  is  noiuellular.  this  hriuKs  us  indirectly  to  a  problem  of  <lefinition: 
What  is  a  ivWf  F.xplain  what  was  wrong  with  the  assumption  called  the  C:dt  Tneory. 
the  thc-ory  that  all  livitig  things  are  <om|>osed  of  ceils  or  exist  as  single  cells. 

3.  A  hatter  giasps  the  hat  with  all  five  fingers  of  lK)th  hands.  Tlie  forepaws  of 
most  luammais.  the  Hipper  of  a  whale,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  limbs  of  a  li/ard 
or  a  frog  h.ive  five  digits.  According  to  the  Jaxoiiomic  I  heory.  why  do  all  of  these 
animals  jjosse.vs  five  digits? 

•I.  What  is  there  alK)(it  a  man  s  hand  that  enables  him  to  get  i:  belter  grasp  on  the 
l)at  than  these  other  animals 
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5.  The  whole  htiHiuejtH  o^  baiting  is  a  niatu»r  of  iitusiles  pulling  on  bones.  How. 
in  one  iuni,  lau  the  battci  have  tissues  iis  different  as  muscle  and  bone? 

6.  To  the  really  dixierning  fan.  there  is  a  Iwsic  explanation  for  inusrnlar  contrac- 
tion. What  is  the  ultimate,  uUraniltroscopic  explanation  for  the  ability  of  a  muscle 
film  to  contract? 

7.  Most  fans  don  l  even  seem  to  know  how  the  !>low  is  deli\ered.  The  credit  is 
usually  giveji  to  "the  wrist  action, "  or  to  "ihe  way  the  shoulders  are  put  Into  it." 
But  we  know  that  it  is  A/r.H,  thai  does  the  trick.  What  is  A.T.P.?  Where  is  A.T.P. 
found  in  the  batter?  What  does  A.  l  .P.  do  for  the  hatter? 

H.  When  he  swings,  what  iri^;  vis  ihe  A.'I  .P.  into  action?  Where  does  ;his  substance 
ioine  from? 

9.  How  does  the  t)allpla\er  "recharge"  his  itiUMles  so  thai  he  axw  run  to  first  l)ase? 

10.  As  he  races  toward  first  base,  what  pans  of  his  Iwdy  are  not  playing  baselKill? 
List  them. 


il.  I'm.  \Kim,h  lH,.\si 

Since  a  lot  of  splendid,  fnll  blown  language  has  been  used  to  explain  ;luit  tiwrfry. 
sifuiiUft^  is,  we  shall  eschew  the  literary  ami  see  what  wc  can  do  with  a  simple  little 
Kauu'  (ailed  "follow  the  duis." 

Knowledge  of  a  (oijisl'  ina\  look  like  the  diagram  on  tlie  l)lackboard.  a  mass 
of  seemingly  unrelated,  nniiitcrpreied— and  hence  ununderstood— facts,  represented 
graphitalU.  You  toiild  ineniori/e  all  these  facts  and  objects.  Imt  you  would  not 
uiulersiand  an  apple  tiee.  Wliat  \c)u  have  to  do  is  to  relate  iheni.  But  how  does  one 
do  so?  First,  like  a  snnting  ni;ic  hine.  our  brain  has  to  pnll  out  the  relevant  or  related 
facts.  'I'hen  by  indnc  tiou  oi  de<huiion  we  have  to  interpret  these  facts*  Your  answers 
to  questions  I  ihroiiuh  7  are  \onr  interpretations,  your  hypotheses. 

1.  (Join  the  dots  \.  1.2.  .S) 

One  cannot  appieciaie  what  makes  an  apple  seed  a  seed  uitnont  comparing  it  with 
other  seeds.  A  skunk  cabbage  se«l  is  made  np  of  endosperm  and  embryo  but  has 
no  seed  mat,  A  lorn  j^rain.  with  fruit  c*)at  removed,  is  composed  of  seed  coat,  much 
endosperm,  and  enibiyo:  a  pinion  pine  seed  has  a  seed  coat,  gametophytc  or  thallns. 
and  endn  yo. 

a.  What  siuuinie  of  an  apple  se«l  makes  it  tlie  entity  known  as  a  seed? 

b.  Wh\  did  \c)ii  nial.e  the  (hnite  von  did  aUne? 

2.  (Join  the  clots  \.  1.  5.  i\,  and  \.  7.  H) 

The  *'biown  tlusi"  {h:\t  falls  from  a  leii!  s|M)ianginni  is  made  up  of  spores.  See<ls 
and  s|>oies  gennin;iie  to  form  plains,  but  there  is  ;i  fnndamentai  difference  in  the 
iiinnediaie  prothnt  of  spt^e  ami  seed  geimiuation,  Olieck  the  correct  answer  below. 

a.  Spores  j^einilnaie  to  produce  a  sporophvie  i    ),  gameU)ph\te  ( 

b.  .Seeds  germinate  to  prothice  a  sporoph\te  (    ).  gametophyte  (  ). 

c.  How  do  you  know  in  a  above  that  the  pUu  l  is  a  s|)orophytc  or  a  gametophyie? 

d.  Now  draw  smb  a  plar.t. 

e.  H4>w  do  \c»u  know  in  h  above  that  the  plant  is  a  sporoph\te  or  a  gametophyte? 

f.  Now  draw  such  a  plant.  it 
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S.  (Join  the  dou  X.  4,  5,  «,  and  X,  9,  10,  and  X.  11,  12) 

From  wh;u  vou  know  idnnit  fUiwciinj?  planu  or  feiiw,  whal  would  >ou  deduce  the 
fcHKl  mnuce  for  the  dewlupnig  enibiyo  of  conifer  lieeds  to  he? 

4,  (Join  the  dots  X.  13.  14. 15.  16.  and  X.  17.  18.  19,  20) 

One  cannot  really  unilevstand  what  a  seetl  doe5  for  a  plant  unless  one  appreciates 
thai  a  scetl  in  the  prodntl  of  sexual  reproduction  and  underHtands  what  sexual  re- 
protluction  is  and  what  sexual  reproduction  does  for  a  plant. 

a.  What  b  the  proof  that  sexual  reproduction  Involves  meiosis  and  karyogamy? 

I>,  What  is  the  hiologital  or  overall  significance  of  sexual  reproduction? 

5,  (Join  the  dots  X.  23. 24. 25.  26. 27) 

In  the  embr>ological  development  of  a  plant  such  as  the  apple  tree,  the  zvgote 
divides  In  a  horizontal  plane  to  form  ati  embryo  and  a  suspensor  cell.  Then  the 
etnbryo  cell  divides  in  a  horlxontal  plane  to  form  a  two  celled  embryo,  and  these 
two  cells  in  turn  divide  in  horizontal  planes  to  form  a  four*celled  embryo.  But  now 
these  four  cells  di\ide  nian>  times  in  vertical  planes  to  form  four  multicellular  initial 
layers.  What  determines  the  pattern  of  division  in  this  small  embryo?  In  other  words, 
what  determines  when  cells  shall  divide  mil  how  they  shall  divide? 

6.  Why  do  we  think  that  the  first  living  things  were  heterotrophic? 

7.  (Rejoin  the  dots  28.  29.  30.  31 .  32) 

The  embryo  in  an  apple  seed  is  an  apple  tree  in  miniature,  and  apple  trees  are 

related: 

a.  to  ail  angiosperms. 

□  What  is  the  evidence  of  this  relationship? 

b.  to  all  seed  plants. 

□  What  is  the  evidence  of  this  relationship? 

c.  to  all  archegoniates. 

□  What  is  the  evidence  of  this  telationship? 

d.  to  the  blue-green  algae. 

□  What  is  the  evidence  of  this  relationship? 

e.  to  the  Amoeba* 

□  What  is  the  evidence  of  this  relationship? 

f.  to  Rhyma, 

□  What  is  the  eviilence  of  this  relationship? 

In  the  biology  course  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages: 

1.  The  enrollment  quadrupled  even  though  it  had  ihe  reputation 
of  being  a  difficult  course. 

2.  It  was  regularly  audited  by  Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  biological 
and  applied  sciences  even  though  it  was  an  introductory  course 
for  nonmajors* 

3.  While  it  originally  h^  the  sympathetic  support  of  but  4  of  20 
of  the  biplogy  fa|[i4^9this  faculty,  almost  to  a  man,  later  urged 
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that  it  be  made  the  introductory  course  required  of  majors.  A 
contributing  factor  was  the  fact  that,  while  originally  for  non- 
majors  and  while  it  enrolled  but  one-third  as  many  students  as 
the  combined  introductory  courses  in  the  professional  sequence, 
is  proved  to  be  the  best  single  source  of  majors. 

4.  The  course  was  regularly  audited  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
outside  visitors. 

5.  The  content  learned  increased  to  the  point  where  twice  as  much 
or  more  information  was  examined  in  the  latter  years  than  in 
the  initial  year. 

6.  The  quality  of  the  learning,  as  measured  by  the  examinations, 
improved. 

7.  When  the  grades  received  in  this  course  and  in  other  introduc- 
tory biology  courses  were  plotted  against  the  presumed  potential 
of  the  students  as  measured  by  their  IQ's  and  their  previous 
academic  record,  the  students  in  this  course  tended  to  realize 
their  potential.  In  the  other  introductory  courses,  poiential  A 
students  settled  for  Ws  and  C\  and  potential  C  students,  by 
splendid  feats  of  memorization,  earned  this  to  a  degree  not 
met  in  the  experimental  course. 

8.  The  students  in  this  course  spontaneously,  and  without  the  staff's 
knowledge,  organized  study  groups  in  virtually  every  dormitory, 
sorority,  and  fraternity.  These  groups  were  led  by  upperclassmen 
who  had  taken  and  recommended  the  course  to  underclassmen. 

9.,  The  students  organized  the  only  intellectually  oriented  extra- 
curricular activity— discussion  groups  so  numerous  that  it  was 
difficult  to  provide  enough  lively  and  sufficiently  interested 
faculty  leaders. 

10.  Graduate  students  volunteered  their  services,  sometimes  without 
compensation,  as  assistants  in  the  course. 

11.  Of  70  students  in  an  English  composition  course  who  were  asked 
by  their  instructors  if  they  had  had  an  intellectual  experience  on 
the  campus,  only  8  were  aware  of  such  an  experience  in  a  class. 
Of  these,  seven  identified  the  "Bio  Sci"  course  as  the  one  in 
which  it  had  occurred.' 


'  "Twching  an  Integrated  Course  in  the  Biological  Sciences."  ImPfoving  Cotttg*  tnd  UnhimUt 
T«scb$ng,  May  1953.  p.  J-ll. 

"The  Socratic  MetHod  in  Modern  Dress."  Improviug  Colhg*  tnd  Uniptrtity  7««cMig,  Siunmet 
1957.  p.  60-65.  , 

"Inquiry  Into  Inquiry."  Improving  Collig*  *n4  Vnivmin  T*scbml!' Autumn  1957.  p.  93-99. 

o 
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A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  this  course  was  that  the  experi- 
mentation was  total,  not  a  series  of  exercises  affei  tiiig  only  some  jwrt  of 
the  course.  It  involvwl  all  the  elements  discussal  here— the  lei  ture.  the 
laboratory,  the  conference,  the  examination,  and  all  the  time  spent  in 
these  meetings,  including  their  preparation. 

Second,  the  course  was  part  of  a  professional  sequence  and  content 
was  not  sacrificed.  Actually,  it  was  enhanced. 

Third,  the  presentation,  the  grades,  credits,  even  hours  had  to  be 
fitted  into  traditional  routines. 

Fourth,  the  students  were  not  aiademiially  talented  or  academically 
oriented  in  any  special  degree.  I  hey  represented  a  relatively  large 
cross-section  of  the  smdents  accepted  in  a  land-giant  college  which,  at 
the  time,  was  accepting  all  graduates  from  approved  high  schools. 
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Conclusioi 


A  CRITICAL  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  TEACHER— whether  he  reali/es 
^  It  or  not— is  what  is  he  going  to  do  about  the  most  important  part 
of  his  job,  namely,  the  imparting  of  information.  An  equally  critical 
problem  for  the  administrator  and  student  is  how  to  make  good  teach- 
ing and  good  teachers  go  farther.  About  these  related  problems,  one 
knows,  first,  that  the  teacher  should  extricate  himself  from  simply 
transmitting  information,  and  this  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  he 
can.  He  should  do  this  because  students  can  inform  themselves,  if  they 
will,  and  do  it  as  well  without  a  teacher's  personal  intercession  as  with 
it.«  If  students  will  accept,  or  can  be  persuaded  to  accept,  their  re- 
sponsibility tor  the  acquisition  of  information,  good  teachers  can  be 
freed  to  teach  rather  than  to  instruct  or  tell. 

But  will  students  make  this  contribution  to  the  staffing  problem? 
The  answer  is  that  in  many  programs  they  have.  The  difficulty,  where 
there  is  a  difficulty,  lies,  apparently,  more  in  the  reluctance  of  teachers 
to  abandon  iheir  roles  as  transmitters  of  information  than  it  does  upon 
the  students'  willingness  to  accept  a  new  role.  Where  students  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  for  solid  and  sophisticated  independent 
study,  they  have  usually  grasped  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  surprised 
their  teachers,  whose  defense  of  their  informing  role  had  been  that 
they  did  it  because  their  students  would  not  inform  themselves. 

In  involving  students  in  independent  study  there  is,  apparendy,  a 
right  and  a  wrong  time,  a  right  and  a  wrong  way.  The  right  time  is  the 
first  course  iu  which  they  enroll  at  the  university;  the  right  way  is  to 
be  very  matter  of  fact  about  it.  to  take  them  into  the  new  program 
without  fanfare  or  announcement.  When  begun  in  the  junior  year, 
independent  study  prc^ams  have  been  disappointing  because  the 
students  had  become  so  spoiled  by  spoonfeeding  that  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  do  with  good  grace  what  freshmen  did,  and  did  well, 
without  persuasion.^  This  is  all  very  disconcerting  because  it  suggests 
that  the  longer  students  associate  with  some  teachers,  the  more  de- 


•  Hatch,  op.  ext.:  Parson*,  op.  cit.;  and  Pfnister.  op.  cit 

*  Samuel  Baskin  and  Ruth  Churchill.  ''Experiment  on  Independent  Study.  19)64960/*  Yellow 
Springs.  Ohio:  Antioch  College. 
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pciulcm  they  become.  Why  ihen  tlo  teachers  insist  on  wasting  their 
time  and  that  of  their  students  making  thenisehcs  more  and  niori 
expendable  in  the  process?  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
let  us  see  what  is  involved  when  teachers  teach  rather  than  telL 

According  to  the  consensus  examined  in  this  publication,  good 
teaching  involves  active  learning,  a  learning  that  is  iharacieri/ed  by 
discovery  or  guided  discovery,  enquiry  or  inquiry,  or  in  somewhat  more 
prosaic  language,  teaching  that  is  problem-oriented.  Such  leaching 
obviously  makes  lieavy  demands  upon  a  teachers  scholarship.  It  is. 
accordingly,  no  accident  that  those  teachers  who  are  most  at  home  with 
it  are  typically  scholar-teachers  whose  weight  is  well  distributed  on  both 
sides  of  the  hyphen.  The  support  of  this  consensus  is  impressive  be- 
cause besides  (iagne,  McKeachie.  and  Tyler  stand  Bruner  and  many 
others  who  have  been  doing  research  on  institutional  impact,  insutu- 
tional  indices,  and  the  attributes  of  highly  productive  institutions. 
1  hose  doing  research  on  personality  development  and  the  noncognitive 
aspects  of  learning  are  also  inc  luded  here.  A  bibliography  on  much  of 
this  research  is  to  be  found  in  The  American  College:  A  Psychological 
and  Social  Interpretation  of  the  Higher  Leurning.^^ 

While  some  of  the  research  referred  to  above  has  been  done  in 
schools  of  education,  the  bulk  of  it.  interestingly  encmgh.  has  been 
done  by  anthropologists,  sociologists,  and  psychologists.  Even  political 
scientists  and  bona  fide  philosophers  have  gotten  into  the  act.  Even 
more  interesting  is  the  way  the  scientists  have  discovered  fo^  them- 
selves, and  convinced  themselves,  that  there  is  merit  in  teaching  and 
learning  featuring  inquiry — or  enquiry,  as  they  prefer  to  s|)ell  it. 

Finally  there  are  developments,  all  cpiite  substantial,  such  as  inde- 
pendent study  (including  honors),  study  abroad,  work-study,  administra- 
tive and  faculty  permissiveness,  curricular  flexibility,  and  flexible 
progression  that  support  the  case  for  incpiiry.  For  what  is  the  essence 
of  independent  study  (and  honors) .  for  example,  if  not  inquiry?  Per- 
missiveness and  flexibility  similarly  are  logical  and  necessary  con- 
comitants to  inquiry:  for  if  students  are  locked  in  a  system  in  which 
they  must  serve  time  irresi)ective  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
efforts,  they  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  make  the  efforts  recpiiied  in 
inquiry. 

The  end  and  means  of  teaching  and  a  solution  for  certain  of  our 
most  vexing  educational  problems  appear  to  lie  in  inquiry. 

i^n^  American  Coilege:  A  PtyiholoRual  and  Soiial  Interpretation  of  the  Higher  learning,  Ncvitc 
Sanfofd.  cd.  New  York:  John  Wiley  *  Som.  Inc.,  1962,  1,084  p. 
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FOREWORD 


WITHIN  the  past  few  years,  several  important  studies  have  shed 
hght  on  the  sociology  of  higher  education.  These  studies  have  sug- 
gested that  students  often  pass  through  the  elaborate  and  costly 
process  of  collegiate  education  without  having  their  curiosity  awak- 
ened, their  creative  abilities  developed,  or  their  sense  of  values  en- 
hanced. These  recent  investigations,  utilizing  the  best  available 
measuring  instruments,  have  caused  college  administrators  to  look 
agam,  and  with  a  more  critical  eye,  at  their  total  program  of  in- 
struction  and  experience. 

The  research  reported  here  suggests  that  institutions  have  three 
choices:  (l)  to  ignore  the  subject  of  their  impact  on  student  values, 
attitudes,  and  creativity  as  too  difficult  to  measure  or  control}  (2) 
to  make  more  modest  claims  regarding  their  impact  on  students; 
or  (3)  to  study  their  impact  on  student  values  and  take  steps  to 
increase  it.  It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  assist  college 
faculty  and  administrators  in  assessing  their  own  influence  on  the 
student  and  in  considering  ways  to  increase  and  make  more  endur- 
mg  the  college's  capacity  for  the  development  of  human  character. 

The  Mary  Conover  Mellon  Foundation  at  Vassar  College  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  centers  for  study  of  these  problems.  The  author 
of  this  paper  has  been  associated  with  the  Foundation  as  a  member 
of  a  team  of  investigators  working  together  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  material  here  published  on  the  impact  of  the  college  on  the 
student  consequently  reflects  firsthand  experience  as  well  as  famil- 
iarity with  recent  research.  The  author,  Mervin  B.  Freedman,  is 
Coordinator  of  the  Mary  Conover  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  editorial  assistance  provided  by  Mrs.  Lanora  Q.  Lewis  in  the 
preparation  of  this  manuscript  should  also  be  recognized. 


HoansR  D.  Babbidob,  Jr. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 

Harold  A.  Haswei^l 
Director^  Higher  Education  Programs  Braiush 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
ON  THE  STUDENT 


ONB  COULD  HARDLY  MOPE  to  describe  all  of  the  relevant 
social  scientific  researches  on  college  populations  that  have  b«ien  ear- 
ned out  in  recent  years.  It  is  tha  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ,jive  an 
account  of  the  more  prominent  of  such  researches  into  American 
higher  education. 

The  findings  would  appear  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  thc*^ 
who  are  interested  in  making  changes  of  one  sort  or  another  in 
college  proceuures.  A  logical  place  to  start  in  formulating  plans 
as  to  how  certain  educational  practices  may  be  improved  would 
seem  to  be  with  the  knowledge  of  what  actuaUy  takes  place  now  in 
our  colle':e8.  How  are  students  changed  by  a  college  experience  or 
certain  features  thereof?  Or  what  does  a  college  education  seem  to 
mean  to  an  alumnus  10  or  20  years  after  graduation? 

Answers  to  such  complex  questions  are,  of  course,  not  easily  oh- 
tamed.  It  can  hardly  be  p.ig^ed  that  at  this  time  the  social  sci- 
ences can  provide  anythmg  like  an  integrated  picture  of  what  hap- 
pens  in  our  colleges;  but  a  compilation  of  the  more  promment  social 
scientific  researches  into  college  education  comprises  an  impressive 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  process  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  America. 


A  BHef  History  of  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Higher  Education 

The  more  formally  academic  areas  of  higher  education  have  re- 
ceived the  most  research  attention.  Thus,  tests  of  achievement  m 
one  field  or  another  are  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  Hterature  having  to  do  with  prediction  of 
college  grades  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  vs  rank  in  one's  high 
school  class  or  scores  on  College  Entranc3  Examination  Board  tests. 
The  reason  research  on  such  matters  is  so  far  along  is  that  \t  can 
be  carried  out  with  relative  ease.  Criteria  of  accomplishment  or 
change  are  readily  agreed  upon,  and  the  'nformation  necessary  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  studies  may  be  obtained  with  little  diffi- 
culty. Perhaps  the  chief  explanation  for  the  many  studies  of  pre- 
diction of  academic  success  as  measured  by  grades  is^he  sheer  avail- 
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ability  of  the  material:  someone  decides  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  with  all  the  information  lying  around  the  recorder's  or  admis- 
sions office. 

Other  kinds  of  studies  present  more  difficulty.  Evaluation  of 
how  students'  personalities  or  characters  change,  understanding  of 
the  factors  which  inauence  them  little  or  a  good  deal  during  the 
student  years,  or  estimation  of  the  extent  to  which  a  life  pattern 
has  been  altered  by  attendance  at  college  are  complex  issues.  A 
study  which  sheds  light  on  matters  like  this  very  likely  requires 
much  ingenuity  and  effort.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
for  the  past  two  or  three  decades' until  several  years  ago,  social 
scientists  displayed  relatively  little  interest  in  research  investiga- 
tion of  college  education. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  our  educational  system  was  an 
area  of  lively  concern  for  psychologists.   Studies}  of  intelligence, 
aptitude,  and  interest  proceeded  at  a  great  rate.  The  classroom  was 
used  as  a  laboratory  for  investigations  of  principles  of  learning,  the 
matter  of  transfer  of  training  being  an  excellent  example.  Begin- 
ning around  1925  or  1930,  however,  interest  in  higher  educational 
processes  waned.  Perhaps  this  was  to  a  considerable  extent  a  func- 
tion of  the  increase  in  importance  of  dynamic  or  motivational  p.^; 
chology.   With  the  increased  emphasis  upon  the  personality  and 
the  emotions,  events  of  the  college  years  were  often  viewed  as  mere 
unfoldings  of  powerful  inner  trends  or  as  manifestations  of  impor- 
tant directions  taken  in  infancy.  Such  an  outlook  tended  to  disturb 
educators  who  were  sure  that  the  occurrences  of  the  college  years 
were  of  great  importance  in  their  own  right  aside  from  their  ongms 
in  earlier  or  infantile  experiences.  In  recent  years,  however,  as  cog- 
nitive and  motivational  psychology  have  grown  closer  together  and 
increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  again,  in  psychology,  upon  the 
influence  of  the  intellectual  life  upon  the  emotional,  the  interests 
of  psychologists  and  educators  have  grown  together  increasingly. 

The  situation  in  sociology  presents  a  similar  picture.  A  summary 
of  the  history  of  sociological  investigations  of  educational  activiti^ 
is  contained  in  Sociology  aU  the  Field  of  Education  by  Orville  G. 
Brim  (9).  Brim  points  out  that  John  Dewey's  writings,  particularly 
Democramf  and  Edwatum  (22) ,  published  in  1916,  served  as  a  stim- 
ulus  for  much  systematic  attention  to  education  on  the  part  of  soci- 
oloodsts.  Between  1916  and  1925  "*  *  *  numerous  colleges  began 
offering  courses  in  sociology  and  education;  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Educational  Sociology  was  organized;  the  JourtuU 
of  Educational  Sociology  was  initiated;  and  approximately  twenty- 
five  tests  or  major  treatises  on  sociology  and  education  were  pub- 
lished"  (9,  p.  9)..  Bfut,  as  in  the  case  of  psychology,  begmnmg 
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•round  1980  interest  in  educational  sociology  diminished.  Thus, 
Conrad  (19)  studied  the  content  of  artic'  jS  appearing  in  the  Amer- 
ioan  Sociological  Heview  for  the  decade  1940-60  and  reported  that 
only  2.8  percent  of  the  articles  dealt  with  the  topic  of  sociology  and 
education.  As  Brim  points  out,  however,  "An  impressive  change  in 
the  general  situation  has  occurred  since  about  1960.  It  is  accurate 
to  say  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  studies  of 
the  educational  institution  ♦  ♦  ♦. "  (9,  p.  10). 

In  the  last  decade  cultural  anthropologists,  sociologists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  psychiatrists  have  devoted  mcreasing  attention  to  the 
study  of  colleges  and  college  students.  To  a  considerable  extent 
this  is  a  response  to  mountmg  concern  on  the  part  of  educators  with 
the  procedures  and  results  of  our  higher  educational  system.  Thus, 
Fred  M.  Hechinger,  education  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
had  the  following  to  say  about  a  recent  meeting  of  college  presi- 
dents sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Educp^ion:  "When 
college  presidents  meet,  they  agree  that  things  are  pretty  bad  ♦  ♦ 
Higher  education  seems  to  enjoy  a  strong  dose  of  self-criticism" 
(89).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  self-criticism  tends  be  a 
phenomenon  aui  generis.  By  and  large  our  colleges  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  public  criticisms  which  have  been  heaped  upon  the 
high  schools  in  recent  years.  There  are  a  few  vociferous  critics  of 
liberal  education  (16),  but  they  tend  to  have  little  jsass  support. 
And  the  charges  levelled  (7)  at  our  teachers'  colleges  are  seldom 
generalized  to  include  our  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities. 

Despite  the  absence  of  strong  external  criticism,  there  is  consid- 
erable feeling  within  our  colleges  that  something  is  amiss.  And  this 
feeling  has  been  a  spur  to  research  in  the  last  decade.  The  time 
would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  a  large  number  of  collaborative  research 
endeavors  between  social  scientists  and  educators  which  will  greatly 
expand  our  understanding  of  the  higher  educational  system  in  the 
United  States. 


A  Report  of  Research  Findings 

Like  any  complex  institution  in  our  society  a  college  cannot  sim- 
ply be  plucked  from  its  surroundings  for  study— at  least  not  with- 
out recognizing  the  artificial  situation  engendered  by  such  action. 
College  personnel— students,  faculty,  and  administration— are  part 
of  American  society  and  culture  and  are  influencing  American  life 
and  being  influenced  by  it  at  all  times.  Similarly,  one  introduces 
artificiality  by  reducing  a  college  system  to  its  components  and  study- 
ing in  isolation  the  structure  and  function  of  each  in  turn.  Never- 
theless, science  proceeds  by  classifying  and  dividing  nature  into 
relatively  arbitrary  units  of  study.  •        2  5^ 
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This  is  to  point  oat  that  the  rubrics  under  which  the  research 
findings  to  follow  are  presented  have  no  special  theory  which  un- 
derlies them.  They  follow  a  simple  chronological  scheme.  First, 
the  qualities  of  the  entering  student.  This  is  followed  by  descrip- 
tion of  changes  occurring  during  the  college  years.  Then  come 
studies  of  aluami.  The  units  we  have  chosen  for  dassificatory  pur- 
poses—for example,  personality,  attitudes,  or  intellectual  develop- 
ment—do not  form  part  of  a  coherent  system.  Probably,  at  this 
stage  of  research  investigation  of  the  functioning  of  colleges,  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  data  would  not  allow  otherwise.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  growing  body  of  research  knowledge  will  speed  the 
development  of  systematic  and  complex  designs  which  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  workings  of  educational  institutions  in  some  more  or- 
ganized fashion. 

The  report  of  research  findings  to  follow  is  organized  under  the 
following  headings:  (1)  The  Characteristics  of  the  Entermg  Stu- 
dent; (2)  Changes  in  Student  Characteristics  during  the  College 
Years,  arranged  according  to  (a)  Changes  in  Mental  Ability,  Skills, 
and  Knowledge,  (b)  Changes  in  Attitudes  and  Values,  and  (c) 
Changes  in  Personality;  (8)  Studies  of  the  College  as  an  Institu- 
tion with  emphasis  on  Student  Culture  and  Characteristics  of  Faculty 
and  Teaching. 


The  Characteristics  of  the  Bnteiring  Student 

The  diversity  of  American  colleges  is  a  striking  phenomenon.  We 
have  big  colleges  and  small  ones,  men's,  women's,  and  coeducational 
colleges,  liberal  arts  and  more  technically  oriented  colleges,  public 
and  private  colleges,  and  denominational  and  nonsectarian  colleges, 
to  list  only  some  of  the  criteria  by  which  we  may  distinguish  among 
them.  Of  course,  tlien,  some  diversity  of  student  body  is  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  generally  recognized,  for  example,  that  the  students 
at  some  colleges  are  drawn  from  higher  levels  of  social  strata  than 
at  others,  and  that  at  some  colleges  the  students  are  well  above 
average  in  intellectual  or  academic  orientation,  while  at  others  they 
are  well  below. 

Only  in  very  recent  years,  however,  have  we  begun  to  receive 
detailed,  ^stematic  knowledge  of  the  differences  which  exist  among 
students  in  our  colleges.  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  pri- 
marily to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  and  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  of 
Evanston,  111.  The  research  findings  of  these  two  organizations 
make  very  dear  the  enormous  diversity  of  student  characteristics 
which  may  be  found  among  colleges  and  often  within  the  same 
colleges.  StudentJMI^  not  only  in  inte^g(g^  capacity  as  meas- 
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uwd  by  various  tests  but  also  in  many  other  qualities  which  an 
lughly  revelant  to  the  process  of  higher  education. 

In  1940  Trailer  estimated  that  the  range  in  average  IQ  among 
828  colleges  based  on  ttie  American  Council  on  Education  Psycho- 
logical Examination  was  from  94  to  128  (72).  McConnell  and  Heist 
state  that: 

•  •  •  the  differences  tn  the  Intellectual  characteristics  of  American  ooUeges 
and  QQlyersltles  are  so  great  as  almost  to  deiy  description  •  •  •.  in  the 
stogie  State  of  California,  one  finds  a  range  of  over  three  standard  devte- 
ttons  •  •  •  In  the  mean  aptitude  scores  of  entering  freshmen  among  aU  Instl* 
tuttons.  In  another  State,  the  mean  freshman  score  In  the  most  selective 
institution  was  a  standard  deviation  above  that  of  the  least  selective  Institu. 
tlon.  The  mean  AC5B  scores  of  freshmen  tn  the  Protestant  and  private  liberal 
arts  coUeges  of  the  North  Central  Region  varied  from  94  tol28.  •  •  •  The 
variation  In  means  In  the  Northeast  for  the  same  type  of  schools  was  from 
lU  to  181.  In  the  South,  excluding  Negro  colleges,  It  was  from  68  to  128. 
So  gr^t  Is  the  range  of  average  ability  of  students  among  Uberal  arts  col- 
leges  that  although  they  may  be  similar  In  structure,  professed  purposes,  and 
currlcular  organisation,  the  Intellectual  resemblance  Is  superficial  Indeed,  in 
the  Inteilectnal  demands  these  ooUeges  can  make  on  their  student  bodies  they 
are  most  dissimilar. 

•  *  •  Institutions  also  differ  tn  degree  of  internal  varlabUlty.  The  dUperslon 
o<- academic  aptitude  Is  greater  In  some  colleges  and  universities  than  In 
others,  and  relatively  more  homogeneous  student  bodies  may  be  found  among 
colleges  at  either  extreme  of  selectivity.  But  even  In  the  least  heterogeneous 
Institutions  there  are  stUl  wide  differences  In  ability.  To  cite  the  extreme^ 
we  found  certain  freshmen  attending  colleges  In  which  their  measured  aptl* 
tude  was  a  full  standard  deviation  above  that  of  the  next  highest  student 
In  the  distribution  (60). 

Hdst  and  Webster  (42),  Clark  (18),  HoUand  (48),  and  Thistle- 
thwaite  (66)  have  noted  striking  differences  in  students  both  within 
the  saine  institution  and  among  colleges  in  characteristics  other  than 
direct  intellectual  performance  or  capacity.  Thus  Holland  has  the 
following  to  say  about  national  merit  scholars  or  near-winners  (the 
Certificate  of  Merit)  who  choose  colleges  which  ratu  high  in  pro- 
duction of  scholars  who  go  on  to  graduate  school  and  obtain  tiie 
PhJ).  degi'ee: 

To  summarize,  the  selection  of  an  institution  with  a  high  rating  on  the 
Knapp-Goodrich  or  Knapp-Qreenbaum  Indexes  conforms  to  a  pattern  tadlca- 
tlve  of  less  concern  with  extemais  and  more  concern  with  InteUectual  values. 
Mothers  have  a  high  level  of  education,  and  both  parents  express  pi-efoiences 
for' a  small  college  which  will  develop  the  student's  intellectual  capabilities 
Their  children,  too,  desire  a  small  college,  and  one  which  has  a  high  academic 
standing.  The  personality  scores  of  these  students  imply  capacity  for  achieve- 
ment and  creativity.  This  Interpretation  Is  reinforced  by  their  preferences 
for  pure  rather  than  applied  science  and  their  relatively  long-term  academic 
goals.  In  contrast,  the  choice  of  an  institution  with  a  low  rank  Is  related 
to  personality  patterns  less  favorable  for  Intellectual  achievement  (48). 
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Similar  personality  differences  between  students  who  select  col- 
leges which  rank  high  in  production  of  scholars  who  obtain  tha  doc- 
torate degree  versus  those  who  choose  colleges  which  rank  low  were 
found  by  Heist  (41).  He  observed  that  high-rankmg  institu  ions 
have  students  who  are  more  socially  introverted,  more  complex  in 
their  outlook  and  perceptions,  more  original,  and  less  authoritarian. 

Holland  finds  other  differences  among  students  who  attend  vari- 
ous types  of  colleges;  for  example,  private  versus  public  or  reli- 
gious vereus  nonsectarian  institutions.  He  has  the  following  to  say 
about  national  merit  scholars  or  certificate  of  merit  winners  who 
choose  private  rather  than  public  colleges: 
In  summary,  the  selection  of  a  private  Institution  to  corrdated  with  c  high 
socioeconomic  status  pattern.  Parents  have  high  Incomes,  a>lvanced  educm- 
tlon,  and  many  books  In  the  homa  They  see  coUege  training  as  ft  way  to 
develop  moral  standards  and  Intellectual  abilities,  and  to  learn  how  to  enjoy 
Ute.  Their  Ideal  college  Is  a  high-cost  Institution  which  to  private,  8lngle> 
sex,  away  from  home,  and  noted  for  Its  liberal  arts  training.  Their  ChUdren 
reiterate  these  goals  and  values  In  explaining  their  selection.  Unlike  students 
selecting  public  colleges,  they  Rsplre  to  higher  educational  d^ees,  have  more 
verbal  ability,  and  are  characterised  by  personality  traits  which  are  assoct 
ated  with  higher  academic  achievement  (48). 

The  Mary  Conover  Mellon  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  at  Vassar  College  has  evidence  of  quite  remarkable  di- 
versity in  personality  characteristics  among  students  in  various 
women's  colleges.  These  coLeges  are  comprised  of  students  who  are 
very  similar  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  and  cultural  background  and 
in  general  intellectual  level.  Nevertheless,  mean  scores  for  entering 
freshman  classes  may  differ  widely  from  college  to  college.  For 
example,  the  mean  score  on  the  Vassar  Developmental  Scale  of  the 
entering  freshman  class  at  one  of  these  colleges  exceeds  that  of  the 
graduating  senior  class  at  another.  (The  Vassar  Developmental 
Scale  consists  of  items  which  differentiate  freshmen  from  seniors  at 
Vassar  College.  Its  content  will  be  described  later.)  One  may  con- 
clude that  the  freshman  classes  at  institutions  which  display  such 
widely  divergent  test  results  are  in  quite  different  stages  of  matu- 
rity or  development  at  the  time  of  college  entrance.  Their  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes  to  learning  and  college  experience  are  likely 
to  be  highly  dissimilar.  One  group  may  be  no  less  educable  than 
another,  but  perhaps  different  educational  procedures  are  called  for 
in  dealing  with  them. 

Such  findings  about  the  diversity  of  intellectual  and  personality 
characteristics  among  students  pose  many  problems  for  the  educa- 
tor. Is  a  wide  range  of  intellectual  talent  among  the  student  body 
an  aid  or  handicap  to  the  process  of  education?  Fricke  (85)  sug- 
gests that  colleges  should  select  from  a  limited  range  of  ability. 
A  correlative  sugapstion  might  well  be  that  coU^ea  with  student 
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bodies  differing  widely  in  intellectual  capacity  puxsua  different  edu- 
cational goals.  That  is,  should  a  college  which  contains  a  student 
body  whose  mean  IQ  is  100  attempt  to  do  the  same  things  as  a  col- 
lege which  has  a  student  body  whose  mean  IQ  is  125? 

In  addition  to  problems  of  evaluating  the  importance  and  effects 
of  intellectual  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  among  students,  what 
of  ihe  matter  of  personality  cliaracteristics  which  have  important 
consequences  for  education  f  As  we  have  seen,  even  when  intellec- 
tual level  is  held  constant,  siudents  and  student  bodies  may  differ 
widely  in  such  ways  as  degree  of  readiness  for  new  experi^ce,  in- 
terest in  practical  versus  more  liberally  oriented  education,  or  ori- 
entation to  graduate  or  professional  schooling  or  further  learning. 
And  what  of  the  problem  of  the  individual  who  is  markedly  differ- 
ent from  his  fellow  students  in  various  ways,  for  example,  the  stu- 
dent who  is  much  brighter  than  almost  every  other  student  in  his 
class  or  perhaps  much  more  attuned  to  the  more  liberal  rather  than 
practical  aspects  of  education?  Clearly,  these  are  matters  which 
require  much  research  and  much  thought  on  the  part  of  educators. 


CStanges  in  Student  Characteristics 
Occuring  During  the  College  Tears 

Some  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  college  students  between 
the  years  17  or  18  to  21  or  22  are  certainly  unrelated  to  college 
experiences;  that  is,  they  would  take  place  even  in  the  case  of  in£- 
viduals  not  in  attendance  at  college.  Unequivocal  empirical  deter- 
mination of  the  differential  effects  of  college  experi^ce  are  im- 
powjiWe  to  attain.  Required  for  such  a  study  would  be  two  groups 
of  high  school  students  alike  in  every  way  except  that  one  goes  on 
to  college,  while  one  does  not.  The  very  fact  that  students  choose 
not  to  go  on  to  college  makes  them  a  somewhat  inadequate  control 
group.  Nevertheless,  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  go  on  to 
college  should  be  compared  with  those  who  do.  And  students  in 
many  different  kinds  of  colleges  should  be  compared  for  their  simi- 
larities and  differences.  In  such  fashion  a  great  deal  could  be 
learned  about  the  special  nature  of  college  influence. 

In  the  discussion  to  follow  the  changes  in  student  characteristics 
occurring  during  the  college  years  are  discussed  under  three  head- 
ings: Changes  in  Mental  Ability,  Skills,  and  Knowledge;  Changes 
in  Attitudes  and  Values;  and  Ciianges  in  Personality. 


Oianges  in  Mental  Ability,  S^IU,  and  Knowledge 

Knowledge  of  our  cultural  heritage  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary    ms  of  college  education  and  undoubtgi^  ^he  goal  upon 
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which  ahnost  every  educator  will  agree.  Achievement  tests  which 
measure  the  extent  of  knowledge  in  various  fields  are  highly  devel- 
oped.  This  paper  will  make  no  attempt  to  summarize  or  evaluate 
such  studies  except  to  quote  Dr.  C.  R6bert  Pace  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
varsity  (64)  on  the  subject  of  results  based  on  such  tests:  ^^On  the 
basic  objective  which  we  might  call  the  transmission  of  significant 
knowledge,  the  colleges  are  in  fact  successful.  With  almost  no  ez« 
eeption  across  the  country  where  aohievefnent  testing  has  been  ap« 
plied,  the  average  scores  of  seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  are 
tignificantlp  higher  than  the  average  scores  of  freshmen—whether 
tested  cn^s-sectionally  or  longitudinally." 

In  addition  to  increased  knowledge  of  content  or  subject  matter 
as  measured  by  achievement  tests,  there  is  the  very  large  area  of 
other  kinds  of  goals  of  libe  *al  education,  such  as  improvement  in 
the  abUity  to  think  critically  or  conmiunicate  effectively.  The  Com- 
mittee  on  Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  has  sponsored  a  considerable  amount  of  research  in  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  such  changes  take  place  in 
college  students.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  this 
type  of  research  is  contained  in  General  EdmatUm—EwploraUonB 
In  Evalmiion  by  Paul  L.  Dressel  and  Lewis  6.  Mayhew  (23).  This 
book  contains  an  account  of  11  years  of  investigation  of  programs  of 
general  education,  surely  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  compli- 
cated educational  researches  ever  carried  out. 

A  sample  of  the  contents  of  this  book  follows: 

After  considering  a  number  of  objectives  frequently  claimed  for  general  edu- 
cation courses  In  social  science,  the  Intercollegiate  Committee  on  Social  Sci- 
ence Objectives  selected  critical  thinking  for  its  area  of  partlular  inquiry. 
The  meaning  of  critical  thinking  In  social  science  was  specified  in  a  list  of 
abilities  and  was  then  exemplified  by  test  situations  and  examples  of  student 
behavior.  After  the  members  of  the  committee  were  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  conception  of  critical  thinking  in  social  science  and  had  tried  out 
on  students  Vw  /ious  kinds  of  appraisal  techniques,  an  objective-type  test  of 
cri^.:al  thinking  in  social  science  was  developed,  revised,  and  printed  in  a 
final  form.  This  test  was  administered  to  a  great  many  entering  freshmen 
at  a  number  of  participating  colleges,  and  to  these  same  students  or  to  com- 
parable groups  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  The  changes  in  test  scores  over  these  time  intervals  were  studied 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  magnitude  and  the  factors  associated  with 
them.  In  general,  it  was  found  that  students  gained  in  ability  to  think 
critically  in  social  science  over  a  period  of  a  year,  although  the  size  of  these 
gains  varied  widely,  depending  on  the  institutions  that  students  attended. 
Attempts  to  teach  critical  thinking  in  social  science  by  making  minor  changes 
In  particular  courses  did  not  appear  to  result  in  greater  growth  than  was 
found  in  courses  not  making  overt  attempts  to  teach  this  skin.  Attempts  to 
relate  growth  in  critical  thinking  ability  to  course  organization  or  to  specific 
teachers  suggested  that  both  of  these  '  ere  highly  important*  although  the 
research  could  AoU^entlfy  spedflc  factors  that  seemed  to  be  operative  (28, 
p.66). 
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In  recent  years  the  development  of  basic  mental  abilities  after 
tne  age  of  17  or  so  has  received  increased  attention.  Allied  to  this 
has  been  the  interest,  in  the  last  decade,  of  social  scientists  in  inves- 
tigation  of  the  qualities  of  creativity  and  originality.  Explorations 
m  the£«^  areas  will  undoubtedly  have  profound  implications  for 
higher  education. 

•  ?«^?  believed  that  increments  of  improvement  m 

intellectual  functioning  are  negligible  after  ages  14  to  17  or  there- 
abouts.  Thus,  no  less  an  authority  on  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual  functions  than  Piaget  says: 

•  •  •  this  work  seems  to  imply  that  the  thinking  of  the  adolescent  differs 
rameal^  from  that  of  the  child  •  •  •  he  gradually  stinictures  a  fomal  iS 
•Qlsm  (reaching  an  equilibrium  point  at  about  14-16  years)  (45,  p.  835). 
Of  late  there  has  been  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  psycholo- 
gists to  question  this  view.  With  regard  to  the  notion  thao  incre- 
ments of  improvement  in  intellectual  functioning  are  minimal  after 
the  age  of  college  entrance,  Webster  (74)  has  this  to  say: 

ILTZ        *°  ti^at  this  is  an  over-slmpllflcatlon.  and 

that  the  maturation  of  mental  ability  continues  well  into  the  college  years 

i»«.t/»,    1""^         """^  tbis  when  ability  testing 

itself  has  become  a  more  mature  science  •  •      Learning  and  mental  ability 
'°  undeveloped  state  in  college  fresLen  in  compariin 

with  older  students.  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  tliat  the  htirher  the 

al  r  5^  "  "'^^'y  "    to  Zl  t^'^^ri^. 

mated  at  the  time  of  admission  to  college. 

*  I'^uM^.-'^'^V^®  thinking  about  the  maturation  of  men- 

tal  abilities,  there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  the  phenomenon  of  trans- 
ferj)f  training  As  is  well  known,  throughout  the  19th  century  and 
part  of  the  20th  the  classical  school  or  college  curriculum  had  been 
defended  by  "traditionalists"  on  the  grounds  of  mental  discipline. 
A3  the  field  of  intelligence  and  abilities  testing  developed  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  work  of  Galton  and  S.  McKeen  Cattell,  a  series  of 
researches  was  carried  out  which  questioned  the  whole  notion  of  the 
older  faculty  psychology  with  its  transfer  ol  training  principle. 
Thes-  researches  reached  tlieir  height  with  Thomdike  and  Wood- 
worta  (68,  69),  and  by  1920  the  argumtnt  that  there  could  be  a  uni- 
vereaUy  valuable  mental  training  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  demol- 
ished. 

In  1950,  however,  Guilford  suggested  that  a  reformulation  of  the 

fdlow?  ^'^'"'''^  ''''^  commented  as 

Before  we  make  substantial  Improvement  In  teaching  students  to  think  in 
my  opinion  we  will  have  to  make  some  clmngos  m  our  conceptions  of 'the 
"^^^  psychology  taught  that  mental  facul- 

ties grow  strong  by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  those  facultlj.g^e  all  taow 
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from  tli«  many  ezperlmento  on  pracHco  In  memoriilng  that  eierdset  to  memo- 
rising  «re  not  necewarilF  followed  by  improvement  of  memory  in  genenil 
We  all  know  that  exercises  In  perceptoal  dlacrimlnatlonB  of  certain  klndi 
are  not  followed  by  improvement  of  perceptual  dlBcriminaUona  ^ 
•  •  •.  Following  this  aerie*  of  experiments  the  conclusion  has  often  been 
that  learning  consists  of  the  development  of  specific  habits  and  that  only  very 
rtmiut.  gkiiis  wiU  be  affected  tevorably  by  the  learning  process. 
In  view  of  the  newer  findings  concerning  primary  abUltles,  the  problems  of 
formal  discipline  take  on  new  meaning,  and  many  of  the  experiments  on  the 
transfer  of  training  will  have  to  be  reexamined  and  perhaps  repeated  witn 
revised  conditions  •  •  •  the  other  alternative  to  the  Idea  of  formal  dlsclpUne 
Is  not  necessarily  a  theory  of  specific  learning  from  specific  practice. 

There  is  certainly  enough  evidence  of  transfer  efCects  *  *  *. 
▲  general  theory  to  be  seriously  tested  is  that  some  primary  abiUtles  can  be 
improved  with  practice  of  various  kinds  and  that  poeltive  transfer  effects  wlU 
be  evident  in  tasks  depending  upon  those  ablllttes  (38). 
The  time  would  seem  to  be  ripe  for  empirical  reexamination  of 
this  most  important  area.  Research  findmgs  here  could  conceivably 
lead  to  major  curricular  changes.  One  such  empirical  investigation 
is  that  being  carried  out  in  the  Detroit  pubUo  schools  by  TheUna 
Gwinn  Thurstone  (70).  Jerome  Bruner  and  his  colleagues  at  Har- 
vard University  have  been  conducting  experiments  in  recent  years 
on  many  aspects  of  the  processes  of  thinkmg  and  leammg  including 
transfer  of  training  (12, 18, 14). 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  the  problems  of  prediction  of  col- 
lege performance,  as  measured  by  grades,  on  the  baas  of  such  factors 
as  high  school  grades  or  scores  on  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  tests  have  been  quite  extensively  investigated.  This  btera- 
ture  is  summarized  in  an  article  by  Travers  (71).  Considenng  the 
generally  recognized  limitations  of  grades,  it  is  surprismg  that  so 
few  studies  have  been  carried  out  which  entail  some  cntena  of  col- 
lege achievement  or  performance  other  than  grades.  PernjPS  V*® 
oSy  study  of  this  kmd  is  one  carried  out  by  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion at  Vassar  CJoUege  under  the  direction  of  Donald  R.  Brown  (11) . 

This  study  centered  on  the  characteristics  of  students  who  were 
judged  by  members  of  the  Vassar  College  faculty  to  approximate 
very  closely  their  image  of  the  "ideal  student"  It  is  mterestmg  to 
note  tnat  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  students  so  nominated 
had  grade  point  averages  of  3.0  (corresponding  to  an  A  average). 
Dr  Brown  studied  the  characteristics  of  four  groups  of  student*- 
those  who  were  nominated  and  who  had  grade  point  averages  of 
8.0,  those  who  were  nominated  and  who  had  lower  grade  point 
averages,  those  students  who  had  grade  point  averages  of  3.0  and 

fTbl.  re.earch  wa.  .upported  In  part  by  a  grant  from  the  CoU«ge  Entrance  Eiamli*- 
tloa  Board. 
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who  were  not  nominated,  and  a  random  sample  of  the  remaining 
students.  " 

The  results  of  this  study  shed  light  on  diverse  elements  of  stu- 
dent development  which  are  often  obscured  by  attention  to  academic 
progress  as  measured  by  grades  alone.  Thus,  students  nominated 
as  "ideal"  who  had  grade  point  averages  below  3.0  are  described  as 
"higher  on  impulse  expression,  lower  in  authoritarian* 'm  and  ethno- 
eentrism,  higher  in  social  maturity,  and  have  a  factor  pattern  which 
would  indicate  a  personality  more  tactful  about  describing  self  and 
others,  more  perceptive,  aware  of  strong  impulses,  more  realistic, 
and  more  mature  than  their  nonnominated  peers  and  for  that  mat- 
ter than  their  nominated  above  3.0  peers"  (11,  p.  83).  As  com- 
pared to  nonnominated  students  those  nominated  are  "lower  on  au- 
thoritarianism  and  ethnocentrism,  higher  on  developmental  status 
and  social  maturity  as  both  freshmen  and  seniors,  and  less  inte- 
grated into  the  Vassar  peer  culture  as  freshmen"  (11,  p.  88). 

Although  studies  of  academic  performance  as  evaluated  by  meas- 
ures other  than  grades  are  extremely  rare,  some  recent  studies  have 
centered  on  personality  and  nonintellectual  factors  associated  with 
underachievement  or  overachievement.  Underachievement  and  over- 
achievement  are,  of  course,  attainment  of  grades  higher  or  lower 
than  would  be  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  high  school  grades  or 
aptitude  and  acliievement  test  scores. 

Prominent  among  these  studies  are  those  carried  out  by  research 
workers  on  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Student  Mental  Hygiene, 
Department  of  University  Health,  Yale  University  (62,  67,  68,  69). 
In  one  of  the  latest  of  these  studies.  Rust  reports  on  a  study  of 
under-,  normal-,  and  overachievers  in  Yale  College  and  Yale  School 
of  Engineering.  "*  ♦  *  in  the  face  of  pressure  from  peer  groups  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
overachievera  are  less  likely  to  give  in  to  such  pressure.  This  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  a  certain  self-propulsion  which  operates  even 
when  adult  supervision  is  absent  or  diminished  *  *  *.  Overachievers 
♦  *  *  were  less  likely  to  report  that  they  smoke  or  drink  or  that  they 
have  had  sexual  intercourse  *  *  *.  Overachievers  are  more  likely  to 
have  selected  an  occupation  *  *  *.  Overachievers  are  less  likely  to 
have  a  Yale  father,  are  more  likely  to  have  attended  high  school 
only  and  are  less  likely  to  expect  help  from  their  family,  relatives, 
or  from  close  family  friends  in  getting  their  firet  permanent 
job"  (69). 


Conges  in  Attitudes  and  Values 

Aside  from  the  more  formal  academic  types  of  studies,  for  ex- 
ample, prediction  of  academic  success,  the  area  of  attitudes  and 
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Ttlues  has  perhaps  received  more  attention  than  any  other  over  the 
last  two  or  three  decades.  Thus,  although  college  experience  vas 
quite  neglected  on  the  whole  by  social  scientists  in  the  decade  1980 
to  IWO,  a  number  of  social  p^chologists  were  at  work  in  this  pe- 
riod assessing  such  matters  as  liberalism  versus  conservatism  in  eco- 
nomic outlook,  attitudes  toward  minority  group  relations,  or  views 
on  military  service,  war,  pacifism,  and  the  like,  and  changes  in  these 
during  the  college  years  (8,  8,  20,  28,  29,  44,  47,  48). 

tJndoubtedly  the  most  prominent  work  in  this  field  m  recent 
years  has  been  Cfumgmg  Vaktet  in  College  by  Philip  Jacob  (46). 
This  book  contains  an  account  of  a  large  number  of  recent  researches 
into  the  attitudes  and  values  of  American  college  student^.  The 
studies  upon  which  Jacob  relies  most  are  those  by  Dressel  and 
Mayhew  (23)  and  the  Cornell  Values  Survey  bemg  carried  out  at 
the  Social  Science  Research  CJenter  of  Cornell  University  by  Bose 
K.  Qoldsen,  Morris  Rosenberg,  Edward  A.  Suchman,  Robin  M. 
Williams,  Jr.,  and  their  colleagues  (IT,  66). 

Jacob's  general  findings  may  be  summarized  as  followst  There 
is  a  profile  of  values  which  holds  for  75  to  80  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican college  students,  a  campus  norm  of  values  which  prevails  in 
the  1960'8,  coast  to  coast,  at  State  university  or  denominational  col- 
lege, for  the  ivy  leaguer  or  city  college  commuter.  The  current 
student  generation,  he  says,  is  gloriously  contented  in  r^rd  to 
its  present  day  activity  and  its  outiook  for  the  future.  Students 
are  unabashedly  self-centered  in  outiook,  aspiring  above  all  to 
material  gratifications  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Though 
conventionally  middle-class  they  have  an  easy  tolerance  of  diversity 
and  are  ready  to  live  in  a  society  without  racial,  ethnic,  or  income 
barriers.  The  traditional  moral  virtues,  such  as  sincerity,  honesty, 
and  loyalty  are  highly  valued,  but  there  is  little  inclination  to  cen- 
sor laxity,  which  students  consider  to  be  widespread.  A  need  for 
relirion  is  generally  recognized,  but  students  do  not  expect  religious 
beliefs  to  govern  decisions  in  daily  Uving.  Rather,  they  anticipate 
tiiat  these  decisions  will  be  socially  determined.  The  gwieral  tend- 
ency is  to  be  dutifully  responsive  toward  government,  but  there  is 
little  inclination  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  tiie  public  welfare  or 
to  seek  an  influential  role  in  public  affairs.  Attitudes  toward  m- 
temational  affairs  are  strangely  contradictory.  Anotiier  war  is  pre- 
dicted within  a  dozen  years,  yet  international  problems  are  the  least 
of  the  concerns  to  which  students  expect  to  give  attention  m  their 
immediate  future.  Finally,  students  tend  to  set  great  stock  by  col- 
lege in  general  and  their  own  college  in  particular,  regarding  voca- 
tional preparation  and  skills  and  experience  in  social  relations  as 
the  greatest  benefits  of  college  education.  %%% 
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TTith  regard  to  changes  in  attitudes  and  values  that  may  occur 
during  tlie  college  years  Jacob  has  the  following  to  say : 

J£f«f  2lS«If °'  education  upon  student  values  Is  to  bring 
lJ^nSf^!L*"**'^**°f  °'  '  standards  and  attitudes  characteristic 

li^^Ti  '°  community.  There  Is  more 

STliil.*??  0'  values  among  students  at  the  end  o£ 

ttelr  4  years  ttian  when  they  began.  Fewer  wnlors  espouse  bellefii  which 
deviate  from  the  going  standards  than  do  freshmen  (46,  p.  8). 

For  the  most  part  there  i?  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tow  and  research  workers  to  disagree  strongly  with  Jacob's  con- 
clusions. Some  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  Jacob  is  somewhat 
overly  censonous.  David  Kiesman  (66),  for  example,  points  out 
that  students  are  not  materiaUstic  in  the  sense  of  desiring  irreat 
wealth  or  power  and  are  not  self-centered  in  the  sense  of  lack  of  any 
concern  with  community  affairs.  Rather  they  desire  to  live  Uvi 
centered  on  the  welfare  of  their  femilies  and  the  local  communities 
in  which  Uiey  Uve.  Riesman  also  points  out  that  Jacob's  emphasis 
on  the  umfonmty  among  college  graduates  tends  perhaps  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  college  probably  has  made  some  difference  in 
that  college  graduates  differ  in  important  ways  from  the  noncollege 
elements  of  the  population,  even  though  these  differences  may  not 
be  marked.  Some  of  these  differences  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section  on  studies  of  alumni.  Desp  «  these  and  other  criticisms 
there  does  seem  to  be  substantial  agreement  with  Jacob's  view  that 
college  students  in  general  are  lacking  in  idealism  and  strong  in- 
ternal pnnciple  and  that  the  effects  of  college  upon  attitudes  and 
values  are  often  minimal. 

Jacob's  material  is  suported  by  a  valuable  study  carried  out  by 
Gillespie  and  AUport  (37).   By  means  of  a  specially  designed  ques- 
tionnaire  they  surveyed  the  views  on  the  future  of  college  and  uni- 
versity  students  in  10  countries  including  the  United  States.  What 
most  sharply  distinguished  the  American  studf  ts  from  those  of 
most  other  countries  was  their  accent  on  what  Gillespie  and  All- 
port  call  "privatism."  This  is  what  Jacob  called  unabashed  selfish- 
ness. It  IS  the  inclination  to  seek  a  rich,  full  Ufe  for  one's  self  and 
ones  family;  to  think  in  concrete  and  practical  terms  about  the  ma- 
tenal  benefits-job,  home,  facilities  for  recreation-that  one  expects 
to  attain  and  enjoy.  And  this  while  remaining  unconcerned  about 
important  social  problems.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  out- 
look of  students  in  relatively  backward  countries,  for  example, 
Mexico,  whose  fondest  hope  often  is  to  contribute  something  to  the 
county,  to  help  eliminate  poverty  or  disease  or  help  raise  the  stand- 
ard  of  hving.  Gillespie  and  AUport  also  supplied  evidence  in  sup- 
port  of  the  common  impression  that  French  and  German  students 
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often  see  the  future  primarily  as  an  opportunity  for  "building  thar 
characters''  or  "developing  their  personalities,"  qualities  that  were 
very  rare  in  the  responses  of  American  students. 

It  would  seem  that  in  our  college  students  of  today  we  have  • 
pattern  of  attitudes  and  values  that  is  distmctive.  By  noting  that 
student  outlooks  differ  from  one  country  to  another  we  gain  an 
important  lead  in  the  understanding  of  the  American  students  of 
today.  They  must  be  understood,  in  part  at  least,  as  products  of 
traditional  American  culture  and  as  people  who  are  responding  to 
the  present  condition  of  American  society.  To  put  this  in  another 
way,  we  must  recognize  that  what  happens  in  our  colleges  is  very 
mnch  a  function  of  what  is  happening  in  our  American  society  at 
large.  The  ethics  of  the  times  is  reflected  in  what  college  studento 
value  and  how.  The  striking  correspondence  between  the  outlook 
of  college  students  and  events  on  the  national  or  even  international 
scene  is  demonstrated  in  a  study  of  Vassar  alumnae  carried  out  by 
the  Mellon  Foundation  (32,  83).  The  attitudes  and  opinions  of 
Vassar  alumnae  in  various  important  realms— religious,  »«)cial,  po- 
liBcal,  and  the  like— have  been  surveyed  for  all  decades  going  back 
as  far  as  1904. 

This  correspondence  between  the  outlook  of  college  students  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  illustrated  by  the  results  obtained  with  the 
alumnae  of  the  early  forties,  the  classes  of  1940  through  1942.  Of 
all  groups  of  alumnae  studied,  and  as  compared  to  Vassar  students 
of  the  last  6  years,  this  group  of  alumnae  is  the  most  internationally 
minded,  the  one  with  the  most  faith  m  science  and  reason,  the  least 
ethnocentric,  the  most  realistic  or  least  blindly  romantic.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  examples  of  items  taken  from  the  question- 
naire used  in  the  survqr.  .  ,  .  v    *  * 

The  alumnae  of  the  early  forties  disagree  most  with  this  state- 
ment: "Obedience  and  respect  for  authority  are  the  most  important 
virtues  that  children  should  learn."  The  alumnae  of  the  early 
thirties  match  the  alumnae  of  the  eariy  fortie?  In  bemg  most  re- 
jecting  of  this  belief:  "Science  has  its  place,  but  there  are  many 
important  things  that  can  never  possibly  be  understood  by  the  hu- 
man mind."  The  alumnae  of  the  forties  disagree  most  with  the 
idea  "Now  that  a  new  worid  organization  is  set  up,  America  must 
be  sure  that  she  loses  none  of  her  independence  and  complete  power 
as  a  sovereign  nation,"  and  also  witii  the  statement  "What  this  coun- 
try needs  more  than  laws  and  political  programs,  is  a  few  courageous, 
tireless,  devoted  leaders  in  whom  the  people  can  put  thrir  faith."  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  internationalist  and  politically  liberal 
outlook  of  the  alumnae  of  the  forties  is  not  accompanied  by  an 
equally  liberal  outlook  in  economic  matters.   These  alumnae  dis- 
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agiw  most  with  the  opinion  "It  is  up  to  the  Government  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  a  secure  job  and  a  good  standard  of  living." 

In  accounting  for  the  general  outlook  of  the  alumnae  of  the  early 
forties  it  does  not  appear  that  experiences  appreciably  prior  to  col- 
lege, for  example  in  childhood,  or  experiences  subsequent  to  college 
explain  this  outlook  as  well  as  do  events  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national scene  circa  1940.  The  alumnae  of  the  early  thirties,  the 
Classes  1929-36,  were  studied  when  their  average  age  was  48.  The 
alumnae  of  1940-42  were  studied  when  their  average  age  was  86. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  differences  between  these  groups  that  are 
found  in  adulthood  are  consequences  of  differences  in  upbringing  in 
the  period  after  1910  rather  than  after  1919  or  as  consequences  of 
appreciably  different  life  experiences  for  women  who  average  48 
rather  than  36  years  of  age,  particularly  when  the  outlook  of  the 
alumnae  of  the  early  forties  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  ethos  of 
the  times— the  brotherhood  of  man,  fervent  democratic  idealism, 
imaginative  postwar  planning,  and  the  like.  The  evidence  seems  to 
be  preponderantly  in  the  direction  of  the  effect  of  events  at  large 
on  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  students  in  school  at  Vassar  in 
the  early  forties,  and— remarkably,  perhaps— the  persistence  of  these 
opinions  and  beliefs  over  a  period  of  some  15  years. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  origins  of  the  opinions,  attitudes,  and 
beliefs  of  current  American  students  the  Mellon  Foundation  is 
very  much  inclined  to  give  considerable  prominence  to  American 
culture  and  tradition,  to  the  recent  history  and  current  state  of 
American  society.  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
situation  and  outlook  of  today's  students  one  must  consider,  at  least, 
our  stage  of  industrialization,  some  of  the  consequences  of  mass 
communication  and  mass  culture,  and  the  present  era  of  internal 
stability  with  prosperity  and  peace  (albeit  an  uneasy  one)  follow- 
ing a  long  period  of  depression,  war,  and  intellectual  ferment.  Sev- 
eral publications  of  the  Mellon  Foundation  discuss  these  matters 
(16,  31,  60,  63),  particularly  one  by  Sanford  (60)  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  quoted. 

Conrernlng  the  state  of  IndustrlaHzatlon  In  this  country  It  seems  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  It  la  very  advanced  Indeed.  What  concerns  us  here  is 
not  the  unparalleled  output  of  goods  but  the  degree  to  which  human  activi- 
ties are  organized  in  our  society.  When  a  college  student  looks  at  the  vast 
Impersonal  processes  of  our  society  and  asks  where  he  can  fit  In,  be  Is  not 
necessarily  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  a  mere  conformist.  Perhaps  he  Is 
being  realistic.  Perhaps  he  sees  that  we  live  In  a  society  which  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  organizes  Intelligence  rather  than  one  which  intelligence 
organizes.  Opportunities  for  Individual  Initiative  or  for  the  exercise  of 
talent  on  one's  own  terms  have  actually  decreased  »  »  •  so  has  the  number 
of  social  or  professional  roles  we  can  take.  The  student  looks  at  some  areas 
of  social  or  political  or  economic  process  and  f^kty  What  can  one  person 
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dor  Before  we  ber»te  him  or  her  for  Indlffereace,  or  pasalvlty,  or  apathy, 
let  tti  conilder  that  It  probably  U  much  more  difficult  for  one  person  to  make 
an  impact  on  aodal  proceues  than  it  uaed  to  be. 

With  our  adTanced  Industrlalteatlon  go  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
modem  oommunlcatlou  and  of  atandardlsatlon  in  our  cWlUzatlon.  These 
are  not  necessary  evils  hi  themaeKea,  but  they  have  had  one  effect  In  the 
ceileges  that  la  s»,inewhat  depressing;  that  Is,  colleges  no  longer  get  those 
diamonds  In  the  tough  who  provided  such  Joy  for  the  teacher— men  and 
women  from  various  traditional  backgrounds,  so  far  ••t'»»«polled"  by  the  moi-e 
effete^  modem  ways,  but  Intelligent  and  eager,  ready  to  shtoe  under  the 
teacher's  devoted  hand.  Today  the  boy  from  the  lower  Bast  side  or  the  girl 
from  Babbit  Ears  Pass  arrive  with  much  the  same  material  baggage  and 
cultural  stigmata.  It  has  become  much  harder  and  much  less  Interesting  to 
teu  where  a  student  comes  from.  This  uniformity  is  not  primarily  the  result 
of  any  pi^chological  need  to  conform.  I  should  doubt  that  this  need  is  very 
different  from  that  found  to  students  of  20  or  80  years  ago.  It  is  rather 
that  today's  students  live  in  a  less  differentiated  society:  there  are  fewer 
pattems  with  which  to  conform. 

An  aspect  of  our  mass  culture  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  is  the  popnlarlsa- 
tlon  of  phychology,  or  perhape  more  appropriately,  of  a  phychology  of  adjust- 
ment. Of  course,  the  value  for  fraternity,  for  'getttog  along  with  others'  has 
been  an  Important  aspect  of  American  culture  from  the  beglnntag.  Probably 
the  accent  on  this  value  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  There  has  be« 
for  some  time  a  vast  body  of  Uterature  on  how  to  bring  up  children,  how  to 
achieve  harmony  Ui  the  aodal  group,  how  to  adjust  one's  personality,  and  so 
on.  I  believe  this  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect  The  home,  the  school, 
the  coUege  seem  far  more  adept  than  they  used  to  be  at  keeping  everybody 
bappy.  CSertainly  coUege  students  at  the  present  time  exhibit  far  more  social 
skill  than  those  of  previous  eras.  Current  students  are  very  proficient  at 
helping  one  another  over  social  and  psychological  problems.  Sometimes  com- 
plaints about  today's  students  seem  to  be  based  on  envy  of  their  complacency 
or  perhaps  dlsappototment  that  they  do  not  present  problems  with  which 
adults  can  help. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  Ck>ld  War  and  the  hydrogen 
bomb  as  a  period  of  relative  stablUty.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  actual  sta- 
bility, or  stability  in  any  fundamental  sense;  for,  as  we  all  know  only  too 
well,  there  could  be  an  explosion  at  any  time.  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
describe  the  state  of  the  world  as  one  of  rigidity,  a  state  In  which  there  Js 
widespread  feeltag  that  one  must  not  move  lest  something  snap.  But  people 
cannot  live  to  the  condition  of  betog  constantly  poised  to  mn  for  cover.  So, 
wishing  for  stability.  It  Is  easy  to  convtoce  one's  self  that  everything  Is  fine 
■  and  will  stay  that  way.  Students,  at  any  rate,  tend  to  see  present  arrange- 
ments In  our  society  as  likely  to  persist  Indefinitely,  and  they  are  able  to 
face  the  future  with  bland  optimism  about  their  own  prospects. 
Oranttog  that  the  current  scene  may  be  one  marked  more  by  rigidity  than 
by  stability,  the  contrasts  with  other  recent  periods  of  our  history  are  none 
the  less  marked.  We  are  not  now  experiencing  anything  like  the  excitement, 
the  mobility,  the  ferment  of  the  Jazz  age,  or  the  depression,  or  World  War  II. 
Correspondingly  there  Is  relative  quietude  on  the  InteUectual  and  Ideological 
fronts.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  we  had  the  movement  toward 
greater  freedom  for  women ;  in  the  •20'8  we  had  Freud  and  the  revolution  in 
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morals;  m  the  m  we  had  the  depression,  social  change,  and  the  Influence 
of  socialist  economic  theory;  in  the  MO's  the  war,  fervent  democratic  ideal- 
ism,  imaginative  postwar  plans.  What  f  .e  the  big  Ideas  of  the  Ws?  The 
automatic  antlcommanlsm  of  recent  years  has  not  been  exactly  inspiring. 
ElTorts  to  bring  about  a  return  to  religion  or  to  evolve  a  new  relU-^  out- 
look  have  been  rather  feeble— In  some  cases  perhaps  even  phony.  j..t  does 
not  hear  much  Intellectual  discussion  on  the  campus  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  not  very  much  to  discuss.  Times  wUl  undoubtedly  change,  and 
new  ideas  will  appear,  but  toe  the  time  being  we  are  m  cultural  and  Intel, 
lectual  doldrums.  This  I  would  posit  as  a  major  source  of  student  lethargy. 

In  concluding  this  section  it  should  be  noted  that  two  books  have 
been  pubUshed  very  recently  which  emphasize  the  positive  qualities 
of  students  or  afc  least  the  potential  of  many  students  for  develop, 
ment  ot  character  or  moral  qualities  considerably  beyond  their  pres- 
ent levels.  These  aro  The  College  Infiuenoe  on  Student  Oharacter 
by  Edward  Eddy  and  associates  (24)  and  Thef/  Coma  For  the  Bett 
of  Reasom  by  Max  Wise  (78).  These  books  tend  to  place  stress 
upon  qualities  of  openness  to  learning  or  new  experience  or  dissat- 
isfaction and  honest  search  for  truth  or  meaning  that  one  may  find 
m  students,  if  one  penetrates  beyond  somewhat  superficial  or  surface 
knowledge  of  them.  It  may  be  that  these  qualities  of  students  are 
not  adequately  revealed  by  various  questionnaires,  tests,  and  simi- 
lar quantitative  studies.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mellon  Foun- 
dation staff  that  interview  studies  of  Vassar  students  often  revealed 
a  depth  or  complexity  of  experience  that  more  objective  methods  of 
study  had  not  made  quite  so  manifest. 

Remarks  like  those  quoted  above  by  Sanfbrd  on  the  general  in- 
tellectual  lethargy  of  our  times  and  books  like  those  of  Eddy  and 
Wise  have  tended  to  focus  attention  on  defects  of  leadership  in  our 
colleges.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  feeling,  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  Eddy's  book,  that  more  inspired  teaching,  educational 
planning,  and  the  like  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  enthusiastic 
student  respoftse. 


CStanges  in  Personality 

Change  in  personality  during  the  college  years  is  an  area  in 
which  research  has  hardly  begun  to  scratch  the  surface.  Not  that 
no  studies  exist  in  this  field,  or  very  few.  The  number  of  studies, 
as  such,  is  not  small.  In  fact,  the  researches  reported  in  the  pre- 
vious section  on  changes  of  attitudes  and  values  very  likely  should 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  purview  of  changes  in  person- 
ality. That  is,  attitudes  and  values  may  be  regarded  as  elements 
that  may  be  subsumed  under  the  rubric  of  personality.  What  is 
lacking,  Igwever,  is  a  systematic  or  comprehensive  design  for  or- 
ganizing ii4>arate  studies  and  for  cmw^ualizing  the  whole  proc- 
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ess  of  personality  development  during  the  college  years  or  from  age 

18  to  22.  ,  . 

Sanford  defines  education  in  its  traditional  sense,  that  is,  as 
knowledge  of  our  cultural  heritage.  Maturity  for  him  is  the  qual- 
ity which  essentially  distinguishes  children  from  adults,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  controlling,  discriminating,  analyzing,  and  deci- 
Bion-making  functions  over  the  passionate  or  impulsive  functions. 
Health  is  the  capacity  to  manage  strains,  to  remain  stable  while 
dealing  with  complexity,  difficulty,  or  crisis.  Attempts  may  be  made 
to  assess  progress  to  one  or  another  of  these  goals  independently 
of  the  others. 

Designs  like  those  of  Sanford  and  White  offer  the  prospect  that 
eventually  the  disparate  phenomena  of  change  in  the  college  years 
may  be  organized  in  systematic  fashion.  Eventually  we  may  hope 
to  have  end-points  and  units  of  measurement  of  change  in  personality 
corresponding  to  those  we  now  have  for  intellectual  and  physiolo^- 

oal  growth.  .,..<»  u 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  educational  and  social  scientific  pub- 
lications contain  a  fair  number  of  reports  of  studies  of  personality 
change  during  the  college  years.  A  good  summary  of  most  of  these 
studies  may  be  found  in  Webster  (73).  Lacking  the  context  of  a 
•longitudinal  theory  of  personality  development  most  of  these  studies 
report  changtc;  on  one  test  or  measui-e  over  a  fairiy  brief  period  of 
tune,  for  example,  one  year.  ,  , 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  personality  develop- 
ment during  the  college  years  is  that  being  carried  out  by  the  Mellon 
Foundation  at  Vassar  College  (34,  62).  Vassar  students  and  alum- 
nae have  been  studied  over  a  7-year  period  by  means  of  tests  and 
interviews.  The  test  studies  have  centered  on  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  freshmen  and  seniors,  while  the  interview  studies 
have  attempted  to  shed  light  on  the  factora  operative  in  the  college 
situation  which  bring  about  these  changes. 

It  was  mentioned  eariier  that  until  fairly  recently  social  scien- 
tists tended  to  view  personality  development  in  the  college  years  as 
pretty  much  a  function  or  reflection  of  eariier  events.  That  is,  the 
personality  was  thought  to  be  fairiy  well  "jelled"  by  the  age  of  18, 
if  not  15  or  perhaps  even  5  or  6.  Of  late,  however,  evidence  has 
been  accumulating  that  there  are  important  and  systematic  person- 
ality changes  taking  place  during  the  college  years.  The  Mellon 
Foundation  at  Vassar  College  and  studies  at  Yale  (75),  Harvard 
(36),  and  Princeton  (40)  Universities  and  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lo<'e  (51)  demonstrate  this  phenomenon.  Psychologists  like  Enkson 
(2^5,  26,  27),  AVliite  (76),  and  Sanford  (60,  61,  62,  63)  are  at  work 
evolving?  theories  by  which  personality  development  dur- 
ing the  college  years  may  be  conceptualized  and  evarlaleff. 
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Such  theorizing  offers  the  prospect  of  agreement  upon  goals  or 
phases  of  personality  development  which  are  readily  translatable  into 
the  rhetoric  of  educators  or  liberal  education.  Thus,  White  (76)  con- 
ceives of  the  developmental  "tasks"  of  late  adolescence  or  the  college 
years  as  the  freeing  of  interpersonal  relations,  the  humanization  of 
conscience,  the  achievement  of  ego-identity,  and  the  deepening  of 
interests.  Manj-  of  the  goals  of  liberal  education  that  one  may  glean 
from  a  reading  of  our  college  catalogues  have  a  similar  ring,  e.g., 
|*awareness  of  other  people  and  other  cultures,  a  sense  of  one's  place 
in  history  and  in  society,  independence  of  judgment,  or  a  sense  of 
reality." 

Similarly  Sanford  (63)  presents  criteria  by  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish among  such  goals  of  development  as  educatedness,  matu- 
rity, and  health.  These  are  defined  in  such  ways  as  to  be  conceptu- 
ally independent  of  one  another.  Such  distinctions  are  of  great 
value,  for  too  often  one  all-encompassing  goal  of  development  is 
posited  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  definition  and  evaluation  al- 
most impossible.  Thus,  on  occasion,  education  or  maturity  are  so 
defined  as  to  include  every  conceivable  positive  quality  or  virtue. 
Finer  conceptualizations  offer  considerably  gret.  opportunity  for 
evaluation  and  research. 

Three  tests  have  been  developed  which  encompass  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  freshmen  and  seniors.  These  are  the  Developmen- 
tal Status  Scale,  the  Impulse  Expression  Scale,  and  the  Social  Ma- 
turity Scale.  On  all  of  these  scales  seniors  score  higher  than  freshmen. 

The  Developmental  Status  Scale  measures  the  following  charac- 
teristics (that  is,  high  scorers  or  seniors  possess  more  of  these  quali- 
ties):  freedom  from  compulsiveness,  flexibility  and  tolerance  for 
ambiguity,  critical  attitudes  toward  authority  (including  parents  or 
family,  the  state,  organized  religion,  rules,  and  the  like),  mature 
interests,  unconventionality  or  nonconformity,  rejection  of  tradi- 
tional feminine  roles,  freedom  from  cynicism  toward  people,  and 
realism.  The  findings  on  the  Impulse  Expression  Scale  ere  some- 
what similar.  This  scale  reveals  that  seniors  display  more  of  the 
following  traits  as  compared  to  freshmen:  dominance,  aggression, 
autonomy,  need  for  recognition,  and  need  for  change  and  stimulation. 

The  Social  Maturity  Scale  is  a  measure  of  authoritarianism  (1), 
a  personality  syndrome  which  has  yet  to  be  defined  vith  precision 
but  which  nevertheless  is  predictive  of  behavior  in  a  variety  of  sit- 
uations. Authoritarian  qualities,  those  possessed  by  low  scorers  on 
the  Social  Maturity  Scale  or  freshmen  as  compared  to  seniors,  are 
the  following:  rigidity,  intolerance  of  ambiguity,  punitive  moral- 
ity, submission  to  power,  conventionality,  cynicism,  and  anti- 
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The  diflferences  between  freshmen  and  seniors  at  Vassar  Ck>llege 

have  been  summarized  as  follows : 

•  ♦  ♦  the  fleniors  are  more  educated  and  more  mature  but  less  "feminine" 
and  less  stable. 

That  senlois  are  more  educated  In  the  sense  of  haying  more  knowledge  of 
their  cultural  heritage  can  be  taken  for  granted.  Undoubtedly  the  decreased 
authoritarianism  and  conventionality,  and  the  Increased  tolerance,  religious 
llberallsmi  and  value  for  the  intellectual  are  In  some  part  due  to  this  process' 
of  education ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  Increase  In  cultivated  tastes 
and  Interests  and  In  the  attitudes  of  skepticism  and  crltlcalness. 

In  stating  that  the  seniors  are  more  mature  we  mean  that  th^  have  gained 
both  In  expression  of  Impulse  and  in  mechanisms  of  control  •  •  ♦  lower 
scores  on  the  authoritarianism  scales  and  other  findings,  for  example,  that 
seniors  can  be  high  on  the  social  dominance  and  confidence  scale  but  stIU 
admit  difficulties,  are  evidence  of  Increased  differentiation,  discrimination, 
and  mastery. 

Being  less  ''feminine"  Is  closely  related  to  being  more  educated  and  more 
mature.  Increasing  acceptance  of  Intellectual  values,  decreasing  stereotypy 
In  the  perception  of  the  sexes  and  of  sex  roles,  ncreasing  differentiation  In 
the  conception  of  what  one  can  do  without  endangering  one's  feminine  Iden- 
tity are  bound  to  ma;^e  for  lower  scores  on  the  traditional  femininity  scales. 

Evidence  from  •  •  ♦  the  developmental  and  Impulse  expression  scales  leaves 
no  doubt  that  seniors  are  more  unstable,  more  disturbed,  or  one  might  better 
cay  more  "upset,''  than  are  freshmen  ♦  •  One  might  say  that  If  we  were 
Interested  In  stability  alone,  we  would  do  well  to  plan  a  program  designed 
to  keep  freshmen  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  try  to  increase  their  education, 
their  maturity,  and  their  flexibility  with  respect  to  sex  role  behavior.  Seniors 
are  more  unstable  because  xheve  is  more  to  be  stabilized,  less  certain  of  their 
identities  because  more  possibilities  are  open  to  them.  Processes  making  for 
differentiation  and  complexity  have  run  somewhat  ahead  of  processes  making 
for  equilibrium  (62,  p.  41). 

The  question  of  the  representativene.ss  of  these  findings  is,  of 
course,  important.  That  is,  to  what  extent  are  these  changes  which 
occur  between  the  freshmen  and  senior  years  at  Vassar  College  char- 
acteristic of  other  college  \;omen?  The  Mellon  foundation  has  data 
from  other  colleges  bearing  on  this  matter.  It  appears  that  the 
same  kinds  of  trends  hold  at  colleges  other  than  Vassar,  even  at 
colleges  quite  different  in  organization  or  curriculum  or  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  the  students  in  attend- 
ance. As  one  would  expect,  in  some  cases  women  at  other  colleges 
differ  considerably  from  Vassar  students  on  various  scales  or  meas- 
ures. But  nevertheless  tho  samb  kinds  of  trends  obtain  between 
freshman  and  senior  year.  Of  course,  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  male  and  female  students  m  the  various  characteris- 
tics previously  described  is  at  present  an  open  question,  one  on 
whicix  research  is  needed. 
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Studies  of  the  College  as  an  Institution 

^  A  logical  sequel  to  discussion  of  the  changes  that  take  place  dur- 
ing the  college  years  is  attention  to  the  forces  that  bring  about  such 
Ranges.  How  are  students  influenced  by  the  content  of  their  courses, 
by  readings,  by  the  personal  qualities  of  faculty  members,  by  asso- 
ciation  with  other  students,  or  by  people  and  events  beyond  the 
actual  college  confines?  Such  issues  are,  of  course,  exceedingly 
complex,  and  most  researches  that  have  been  carried  out  to  date  on 
changes  m  students  during  the  college  years  largely  ignore  these 
considerations.  o  .r  o 

Studies  of  colleges  as  institutions  in  .vhich  students  are  "social- 
ized, as  societies  in  which  a  great  variety  of  knowledge  is  ab- 
sorb«d  m  formal  or  informal  ways,  are  discussed  below- under  two 
heading:  Student  Culture  and  Society  and  Characteristics  of  Fac- 
ulty  and  Teaching. 

Student  Culture  and  Society 

A  pioneering  study  of  student  culture  and  society  was  Angell's 
The  Oampus—A  Study  of  Contemporary  Undergraduate  Life  in  the 
Amencan  Ufuvemty  (2)  published  in  1928.  Angell  presented  a 
gjstematic  account  of  student  life  at  one  of  our  large  universities. 
The  parallels  between  conditions  in  the  mid.l920's  and  now  are 
striking.  Newcomb's  Personality  and  Social  Change:  Attitude  For- 
mation  in  a  Student  Community  (68)  was  published  in  1948.  New- 
comb  demonstrated  a  close  relationship  between  the  prestige  of  stu- 
dents among  fellow  students  and  attitudes  held  by  students.  That 
IS,  on  the  campus  under  study  in  the  late  1930's  liberalism  of  politi- 
cal and  social  outlook  tended  to  be  associated  with  prestige  among 
ones  fellow  students.  Conversely,  conservatism  of  outlook  tended 
to  be  associated  with  somowhat  lower  esteem  and  popularity. 

Since  1943  a  number  of  articles  have  been  published  which  de- 
scribe campus  society  and  culture  in  American  colleges.  Promi- 
nent a.«6  those  by  Becker  and  Geer  (5,  6),  Brookover  (10),  Bush- 
neU  (18),  Davie  and  Hare  (21),  Freedman  (30),  and  Smucker 
(64).  These  studies  emphasize  the  potency  of  student  culture  and 
society  in  influencing  the  educational  process  for  better  or  for  worae. 
In  this  connection  Freedman  (30,  p.  14)  says  the  following: 
We  believe  that  a  distinguishable  culture  exists  •  •      The  student  body  as 
an  entity  may  be  thought  to  possess  characteristic  qualities  of  personality 
ways  of  Interacting  socially,  typos  of  values  und  beliefs,  and  the  like,  which 
are  passed  on  from  one  "generntlon"  of  students  to  another  and  which  like 
any  culture  provide  a  basic  context  In  which  Individual  learning  takes  place 
We  contend.^ yact.  that  this  culture  Is  the  prime  educational  force  at  work 
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in  the  college,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  assimilation  Into  the  student  society  is 
the  foremost  concern  of  most  new  students.  SuflSce  It  to  say  now  that  in 
our  opinion  vhe  scholastic  and  academic  alms  and  processes  of  the  college 
are  In  large  measure  transmitted  to  Incoming  students  or  mediated  for  them 
by  the  predominant  student  culture. 

Characteristics  of  Faculty  and  Teaching 

Despite  the  complexities  of  research  on  the  classroom  situation 
and  the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  classroom  climates  on  the  out- 
comes of  teaching,  a  number  of  such  researches  have  been  carried 
out.  An  account  of  this  kind  of  research  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Stem  (65).  Pace  and  Stem  have  developed  an  instrument  called 
the  College  Characteristics  Index  (64),  which  is  an  ingenious  de- 
victor  evaluating  and  measuring  the  extent  to  which  colleges  are 
similar  or  different  in  general  atmosphere.  By  means  of  the  Col- 
lege Characteristics  Index  colleges  may  be  characterized  according 
to  whether  students  are  treated  formally  or  informally  by  faculty, 
whether  faculty  demands  upon  students  are  heavy  or  light,  whether 
the  general  teaching  procedure  emphasizes  lecturing  versus  freer 
discussion,  and  the  like.  Stem  (66)  has  developed  an  Activities 
Index  which  is  the  counterpart  for  the  individual  student  of  the 
College  Characteristics  Index.  That  is,  the  Activities  Index  meas- 
ures the  extent  to  which  a  student's  dispositions  or  needs  may  be 
"congment"  or  "dissonant"  to  the  general  climate  of  the  college. 
For  example,  one  may  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  a  Jtudent  is 
somewhat  dependent  in  the  learning  situation,  that  is,  requiring  of 
external  or  faculty  suggestion  an^  direction,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  college  he  attends  is  likely  to  be  one  which  generally  meets  such 

Evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  the  College  Characteristics 
Index  and  the  Activities  Index  will  be  of  great  value  in  research 
in  higher  education.  For  example,  Thistlethwaite  (67)  reports  a 
study  which  demonstrates  a  relationship  between  -motivation  to  seek 
the  Ph.D.  in  arts,  humanities,  and  social  sciences  und  certain  meas- 
ures of  faculty  behavior  taken  from  the  College  Characteristics 
Index.  According  to  Thistlethwaite,  "The  following  traits  seem  to 
characterize  faculties  outstandingly  successful  in  encouraging  un- 
dergraduate students  to  get  the  Ph.D.  in  the  arts,  humanities  and 
social  sciences:  (i)  excellent  social  science  faculty  and  resources, 
(n)  a  high  degree  of  energy  and  controversy  in  instruction,  (in) 
broad  intellectual  emphasis,  (rv)  frequent  contacts  with  students 
outside  the  classroom,  (v)  a  flexible,  or  somewhat  unstructured,  cur- 
riculum, (vi)  emphasis  upon  independent  study  an^he  develop- 
ment of  a  critical  attitude,  (vii)  excellent  off erinjjBiiOthe  arts  and 
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druna,  (vxn)  relatively  infrequent  appraisals  of  student  perform- 
ance.*' 

In  summaiy,  it  can  be  said  that  social  scientific  research  on  col- 
lege populations  has  already  reached  a  stage  of  development  where 
it  can  be  useful  in  the  selection  and  analysis  of  the  student  body, 
the  planning  and  evaluation  of  curriculums,  the  determination  of 
teaching  outcomes,  the  persistence  of  college  effects  upon  alumni, 
and  the  establii^ment  of  mstitutional  profiles. 

Instruments  have  already  been  developed  and  validated  to  meas- 
ure some  of  the  intangibles  under  e;^amination.  To  continue  this 
line  of  inquiry  there  is  a  need  not  only  for  instruments  to  quantify, 
forces  in  the  collegiate  society  not  yet  measured.  Before  this  area 
can  be  thoroughly  understood  there  must  be  a  coordinated  effort  in 
the  social  sciences,  especially  between  the  sociologist  and  the  psy- 
chologist, to  identify  and  define  as  many  of  the  noncognitive  quan- 
tities as  can  be  isolated.  This  effort  could  very  well  open  the  door 
to  a  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  what  happens  to  our  youth  dur- 
ing and  after  college  that  has  not  been  measured  by  present  course 
examinations  and  grade  ^stems. 
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FOREWORD 


?^      '^P°'^  the  areas  of  academic 

administration  with  which  current  thinking  is  concerned,  and  to  sug' 

L  f uturs^X         ''"^"''"^  '^"^  ''''' 

With  this  purpose,  the  report  confines  itself  to  reviewing  significant 
and  representative  work,  both  published  and  unpublishid,  that  de- 
l^ZT^  '"'i^^'V^t^  tJ»«o»-y.  the  process,  and  the  operations  of 
co  lege  and  tuuversity  administration.  It  does  not  survey  all  recent 
research,  nor  docs  it  report  the  particular  outcomes*  of  studies  re- 
viewed.  The  end  product,  and  an  important  contribution  of  this  re- 
port,  IS  a  structural  design  for  ideas  on  the  administration  of  higher 


The  author,  dean  of  the  Evening  Division  of  Hofstra  College,  is  an 
academic  admimstrator  with  experience  of  practical  problems  He 
«^  also  associated  with  John  Corson  in  the  study  of  the  governance 
of  colleges  and  universities  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

It  18  hor^  that  this  report  will  call  attention  to  the  newer  ideas  in 
coHege  and  university  administration  and  provide  further  impetus 
to  the  development  of  this  field.  ^ 

Homer  D.  Babwdoe,  Jr., 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education. 

Harold  A.  Haswell, 
Director,  Higher  Education  Programs  Branch, 

Division  of  Uigher  Education. 
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Management  of  Learning 

INTRODUCTION 

IN  Govenunent,  in  business,  in  industry,  in  practically  every  aspect 
of  society,  the  increase  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  man's  organiza- 
tions  has  become  a  20th-century  phenomenon.  With  this  increase, 
the  task  of  organizing  people  in  large  enterprises  has  assumed  major 
importance.  * 

The  problems  inherent  in  administering  large  businesses  and  com- 
plex Government  bureaucracies  led,  about  30  years  ago,  to  a  number 
of  systematic  analyses  seeking  in  part  "a  science  of  administration." 
Henri  Fayol  and  Mary  P.  FoUett  started  a  trend  in  this  connection 
which  IS  further  illustrated  by  such  classic  statements  as  Papers  on 
the  Sctewe  of  Administration  (edited  by  Luther  Gulick  and  L.  Ur- 
wick)  and  The  Functions  of  the  Executive  (Chester  I.  Barnard).  A 
rapidly  expanding  bibliography  gives  evidence  of  continued  effort  to 
improve  understanding  of  administration  in  large  organizations. 

Universities  and  colleges  now  confront  similar  condiMons  stemming 
from  increased  size  and  complexity.  Educators  have  begun  to  ex- 
amine more  intensively  the  administrative  relationships  which  charac- 
terize their  institutions.  Tliis  report  will  draw  upon  recent  studies, 
articles,  and  other  published  material,  as  well  as  investigations  under- 
way  but  not  in  print,  to  illustrate  this  development. 

Administration,  an  Activity  in  Heed  of  Systematic  Study 

Some  educators  question  the  vali.lity  of  such  stu;ly  on  the  premise 
that  administration  is  essentially  an  art,.  In  coiitriist.  one  business 
school  professor  has  urged  the  "reduction  of  educational  objectives 
into  measurable  and  hence  controllable  terms." 

This  report  presents  a  middle  ground,  suggesting  that  much  can  be 
done  to  derive,  if  not  a  science  for  administration,  at  least  great««r 
insights  into  man's  organizational  relationships.  Such  insights  will 
enable  administrators  to  understand  bettor  what  makes  (hem  function 
more  efTectively.  This  report  therefore  adheres  to  the  following 
assumptions : 

1.  Tbat  administrative  activity  is  increasingly  a  universal  coiK'orn  for  man 
He  more  and  more  works  and  lives  as  a  part  of  larger  anii  more  coniDlos 
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orBanlKntlnlw.  TIm'ko  t»r«aiimtttl«ni»  rwinire  dlm-tUm  nud  vontrol.  Just  at 

iivor  htti  iibyHleal  w»vlr.miui'«t,  «o  cnn  be  ltti|»rov«  bla  ability  to  hondle  hla 
ornanlzutluma  rt.!tlvttU'«.  Uy  nwrtylng  latelllutmee  and  knowledge  to  ad- 
mInlHtrntlw  rflotlousblps  and  procedurea,  be  can  develop  guide  line*  to 
direct  decisions. 

a.  Tln»t  admlnlHtrntlon  as  an  activity  has  conUKinentH  which  permeato  the 
varloiiH  kinds  of  lustltutlonn  ami  «m.H'lall8«l  tlelda  of  endeavop.  Col  fgeii 
ond  unlverHltles  can  beuoHt  from  the  Insights  «.f  ndndnlstratlon  In  awlnoaa 
and  Government.  All  deal  with  one  common  element— men  and  women. 

Basic  AssumptUmi  The  Meed  for  Effective  Administration 
To  Meet  Problems  of  Size  and  Complexity 

Widospi-eod  attention  has  been  given  to  the  increasing  pressures 
upon  college  and  university  administrators.  Swelling  enrollments 
and  demands  for  increased  services  arc  difficult  to  accommodate  be- 
cause of  limitations  upon  financial  resources  and  increasing  costs  of 
operation.  Growth  in  size  and  complexity  has  in  the  larger  institu- 
tions led  to  an  administrative  bureaucracy  of  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures. This  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  rate  of  change  m  man  8 
social  institutions  and  in  his  control  over  his  physical  environment 
is  accelerating  geometrically. 

For  the  college  and  university  administrator,  this  prompts  two 

basic  questions : 

1.  How  do  administrators  exert  that  kind  of  leadership  which  h^lPS  *<>  J«^P 
their  lustltuUons  In  tune  with  a  rapidly  changing  environment  so  that  they 
maintain  their  position  of  Intellectual  leadership  and  vital  educational 
functioning?  Stated  differently,  what  administrative  proceiTures  and  rela- 
tionships facilitate  adjustments  to  changing  conditions? 

2.  How  do  administrators  prevent  a  bureaucracy  required  to  maintain  the 
functioning  of  a  large  and  complex  opganlaatlon  from  interfering  with 
Intellectual  creativity  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  educational  enterprise? 
Must  inorea8.d  formalization  of  relationships  and  procedures  curtail  the 
Individual  freedom  implicit  In  teaching  and  scholarship? 

Changes  are  called  for,  obviously.  It  is  the  function  of  administra- 
tion  to  provide  the  initiative  for  change.  A  refinement  or  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  administrative  arrangements  and  personnel  is  apparently 
required  if  the  administrator  is  to  become  an  instrument  in  cna^ge- 

To  fashion  such  an  instrument,  facts  and  figures  need  to  be 
assembled;  the  experiences,  insights,  new  ideas,  and  theoretical 
postulates  of  creative  administrators  need  to  be  examined.  Break- 
through" concepts  in  the  field  of  academic  administration  are  required. 

Plan  f<yr  Study  of  Administration:  The  Scope  of  THw  Report 

The  report  to  follow  willvsurvey  what  is  being  done  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  administrative  procedures  and  relationships  as  they 
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Involve  boards,  presiaents,  aiul  general  admlnistrativo  ofllcers.  The 
focus  is  upon  the  aaiiUnistrtttioa  of  a  college  or  a  univereity  as  an 
entity.  ' 

Soureet  qf  Information 

Preparation  of  this  reiwrt  lias  involved  a  survey  of  the  literature 
and  of  adttiinistrators  and  soholare  to  identify  current  studies  and 
thinking  upon  these  problems.  Organizations  espooially  concerned 
with  systemntic  investigations  into  these  mattei-s  include:  The  South- 
em  Regional  Education  Board}  The  Administrative  Science  Center 
at  the  Univei'sity  of  Pittsburgh;  the  Midwest  Administration  Center 
at  the  ITnivereity  of  Chicago;  the  Univereity  Council  for  Educational 
Adnunistrution ;  Centers  or  Institutes  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion  at  the  University  of  California,  t.ie  Univereity  of  Michigan,  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  and  the  ofTre  for  the  Study 
of  the  College  and  University  President  in  Princeton,  N.J.  The 
material  to  follow  reflects  the  activities  of  these  organizations  as  well 
as  the  individual  efforts  of  a  number  of  other  scholare  and  administra- 
tors. The  literature  since  1D53  has  also  been  reviewed. 

Specific  references  will  be  cited  briefly  so  that  they  can  be  identified 
in  the  list  of  references  at  the  end  of  this  report.  Again,  it  should 
be  stressed  that  the  material  included  is  an  illustrative,  rather  than 
a  complete,  listing  of  pertinent  studies  and  publications. 

Categories  of  Investigation 

In  general,  tlie  work  underway  or  publishctl  in  recent  yeni-s  can 
be  considered  under  three  general  categories.  Tliese  catej^oi-ies  oh- 
viously  do  not  provide  the  only  possible  structure  for  a  report  of  this 
kind.  They  do  suggest  a  logical  organization  of  the  material  con- 
sidered and  a  general  conceptual  scheme  for  further  study  which  can 
serve  to  coordinate  the  work  of  individuals  and  offices  toward  im- 
provement of  academic  administration. 

The  first  category  is  that  of  tht'nrie>{  of  administration.  Businass 
management  and  govenimental  bureaucracy  }mve  established  prece- 
dents in  a  l)ody  of  theory.  Only  in  rwent  years  havn  educators  and 
social  scientists  In^gun  to  develop  postulates  for  the  administration  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  serve  as  guides  to  practice. 

A  second  category  consists  of  studies  and  writings  which  c'eal  with 
the  analiffiM  of  administrative  processes,  organizational  rehitionships, 
and  their  institutional  environment.  Examples  are  tho  coi.cept  of 
decision  making  and  what  it  encompasses,  analyses  of  eoileites  and 
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univewltios  in  tmins  «f  fornml  uud  Infonnftl  struotuixss,  and  Uio  roles 

Tho  t\xm\  category  is  that  of  appUeahtm  or  opemtio  u  Sdf- 
sumys,  exnyrinumtivl  proRrains,  institutional  reseim-h,  and  slnnlar 
nctivitii's  illu8trato  tlu,  i>roeoduw8  employed  to  obU«n  the  r»forma. 
tion  need«d  for  intelli^eat  operation.  By  gathering  data  \ bout  a 
specific  institution  or  comparable  institutions,  unalyzn»g  and  com- 
munioating  such  data  to  appmpriate  admin istratora,  provHion  is 
made  for  more  etltu-tive  decision  making.  A  steady  accumula  ion  of 
such  material-formally  through  studies  and  reports,  and  info -many 
through  personal  ossooiations-is  the  basis  for  the  improvemmt  of 
individual  colleges  and  universities. 

This  reiwrt  will  examine  each  category  m  turn. 
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CATEGORY  I 


AS  ADMINISTRATORS  and  students  of  administration  address 
themselves  to  the  problems  of  the  academic  enterprise,  they  will  ac- 
cumulate not  only  an  increasing  body  of  data  but  a  sound  basis  for 
generalization.  Inevitably  this  generalization  will  lead  to  sharper 
definition  of  problems  as  well  as  hypotheses  likely  to  improve  under- 
standing and  prediction  of  administrative  processes. 

The  literature  in  other  fields  such  as  public  and  business  adminis- 
tration (as  evidenced  by  such  «classics»»  as  the  writings  of  Mary 
Parker  FoUett,  Luther  Gulick  and  L.  Urwick,  Max  Weber,  Chester  I. 
Baniard,  and  Herbert  A.  Simon)  indicates  that  such  a  development 
can  be  expected.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  in  the  last  few  years,  students 
of  educational  administrafon  have  seriously  begun  the  work  of  formu- 
lating a  body  of  theories  for  such  administration.  Two  racent  publi- 
cations  illustrate  this  development.  Both  propose  defini^ons  of 
administrative  theory,  and  both  describe  a  number  of  new  theoretical 
propositions. 

V  ^ill?'^t.^°''^  Administrative  Theory,  published  in  1969,  Daniel 
K  Griffiths  has  written  what  he  calls  "an  interim  statement  setting 
forth  the  understanding  we  now  have"  of  administrative  theory  and 
has  discussed  recent  attempts  at  theoriziniy  in  administration.^ 

in  1957,  the  Midwest  Administration  Center  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  held  a  seminar  for  60  professors  and  deans  to  consider  this 
problem.  Out  of  this  meeting  has  come  a  report,  AdministraHve 
Iheory  m  education,  edited  by  Andrew  W.  Halpin.  The  report  in- 
cludes eight  papers  on  the  development  of  theory,  the  relationship  of 
theory  to  practice,  and  new  approaches  to  the  study  of  theory 

Both  publications  are  allied  to  the  work  of  three  national  organiza- 
tions :  The  National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration (founded  in  1947),  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration  (founded  in  1960  with  Kellogg  Fo.mdation  support), 
University  Council  for  Educational  Administration  (formed 
in  1956  with  Kellogg  Foundation  financing). 
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Other  pertinent  articles  have  appeiived  in  the  Admumtra'lve 
Seiewe  Qmirterhj,  pnblished  by  tlie  (JraUuate  School  of  Business  and 
PnbUo  Administration  at  Cornell  University.*  The  Adnilmstimthe 
Science  Center  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  staff  Including 
sociologists,  social  psychologists,  and  anthropologists,  has  advanced 
hypotheses  which  have  signlftcance  for  higher  education.  A  number 
of  behavioral  scleullsts-^mong  them  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Pavid  Rios- 
man,  Theodore  Caplow,  and  Talcott  Parsons-also  have  proposed 
theories  on  administrative  relationships. 

A  distinctive  concern  of  these  contemporary  writers  is  the  note  of 
universality.  Theories  which  explain  how  human  beings  are  organ- 
wed  to  cany  out  identittable  organizational  fuiictions  can  apply  to  a 
high  degree  in  all  kinds  of  enterprises,  although  they  wvy  be  derived 
from  a  single  one. 


What  Is  Theory? 

Gullck  and  Urwick  and  other  early  writers  conceived  of  a  "science 
of  administration"  almost  purely  in  a  tasonomic  sense.  More  recent 
theorists  have  placed  greater  emphasis  on  methodology  havmg  its 
bpsis  In  the  findings  of  the  social  and  natural  sciences.  They  have 
relied  upon  mathematical  and  statistical  tools;  they  have  attempted 
to  establish  carefully  denned  concepts  to  describe  situations  m  opera- 
tional  terms  and  to  establish  an  accurate  language;  they  have  sought 
to  develop  hypotheses  gained  from  observational,  statistical,  and  other 
data.  They  have  sought  to  make  it  possible  not  only  to  unde^'stand  the 
administrative  process  better  but  to  predict  consequences  of  decisions. 
Professor  Griffiths,  for  example,  has  proposed  four  purples  of 
theory:  (1)  as  a  guide  to  nction  and  the  "consequence  of  action  ;  (2) 
f  s  a  guide  in  the  collection  of  data  through  a  clear  perception  of  the 
relationship  of  ff.  'ts;  (3)  as  a  guide  in  the  accumulation  of  new 
knowledge;  and  (4)  as  a  guide  to  the  "nature  of  administration  in 
terms  both  of  its  struoturb  and  its  function. 

But  hypotheses  of  any  kind  are  not  only  developed  from  other  con- 
cepts or  hypotheses  but  must  ultimately  be  tested  in  situations  where 
it  is  possible  to  observe  outcomes.  At  the  point  at  which  a  hypothesis 
predicts  an  ot;erational  consequence,  its  validity  ondergoes  that  t^t. 
Theory  for  educadonal  administration,  as  distinu  from  that  for 
administration  in  genei-al,  must  be  validated  by  observed  (and  if 
possible  measured)  results  of  application  in  educaticnal  institutions. 

•  Pubito  AdtninMraiion  Review  (Winter  1060)  Includes  b^c^l  ^elated  arUdes. 
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WlMt  Hypotheses  Have  Been  Proposed? 

Administrative  tliwiy  is  concoi-neil  with  human  behavior  in  an 
oigftuiaational  settUig.  Phillip  StOznlcic  writes  in  his  105T  book, 
Leadenhip  in  Adminktmthn,  that  '»the  technical,  rational,  imper- 
sonttl,  task-onented  fonnal  system  (the  organization)  is  conditioned 
by  responsive  interaction  of  pei-sons  and  groups." »  This  responsive 
mteraction,  he  says,  in  time  becomes  a  social  sti-ucture.  This  struc- 
tunng  18  historical  in  Oiat  it  solidiliec  ir.  terms  of  the  experience  of 
a  particular  organization;  it  is  functional  in  that  it  reflects  tlie  adap- 
tfttion  of  the  organization  to  intcwuU  and  external  social  environments  j 
antt  It  18  dynamic  m  that  it  fl;enerates  new  and  active  foroes  from 
tlie  octions  and  reactions  of  its  constituency. 

What  do  wo  know  about  how  people  act  in  formal  organizations? 
\yhat  hypotheses  attempt  to  portray  nccumtely  the  elements  essen- 
tiai  to  the  formal  structuring  of  relationships  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  .ujhieve  a  functioning  organization?  \Vliat  hypotheses 
explain  ami  predict  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  their  lelationship 
to  the  organization  or  tho  behavior  of  people  as  members  of  formal 
and  informal  groups  associated  with  an  organization?  What  at- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  genei-al  conceptual  scheme  for 
a  theoiy  of  formal  organization  ? 

The  Griffiths  imd  Halpin  references  mentioned  alx)ve  contain  some 
of  the  answers  proposed  for  these  kinds  of  questions.  In  addition  to 
establishing  possible  conceptual  fmmeworks,  each  considers  some  of 
tho  recent  contributions  to  theoretical  analysis.  This  report  would 
serve  no  purpose  by  further  discussion  of  these  at  this  pomt,  except 
to  note  that  oUier  references  mclude  specific  theoretical  concepts.* 
It  suffices  to  say  here  that  theoretical  studies  tend  to  concentrate 
around  the  two  general  topics  of  process  and  sociology. 

fhPf^Mnn'.n^'L  •  ^heodore  Caplow.  In  an  article  In  Soctol  t  -r^,  m  1983.  propo.^ 
the  followlnff  hypotheses:  "A  social  organlisatlon.  being  an  entity  wUn  deflnltrstructur!^ 
chamcterl«tlc8.  can  only  continue  In  existence  if  certain  Invarinhle  re«,S»„^^^^ 
These  requirements  consist  of  those  Imposed  by  the  res  8tancrif»h/«fl^fr^^ 
to  the  Objective  soals  of  the  organlTa'tlon.  tLs^  created  S  latent  S  mailS'^rfl.ot 
among  the  component  suborRanUatlons.  and  those  Imposed  bv  indSft  n.  ^ 
tLL  participation.    A  s^c^Snr  organ,  J«on  Is  on°^^^^^^^ 

that  th<»  effective  achievement  of  orRnnUatlonal  goals  o.ntr.butes  to  thrseTf-ma^ten.n^ 
nlds/-''™"''  «Pontn«eous  conflict,  and  ib.fJti£!t^oTZXl 

nr/lmin^^'f  J.^'^V,  ""P"""'"'''*'  t>apeT.  James  n.  Thompson  proposed  an  analysU  of 
acr.demlc  relationships  in  terms  of  "truth  atrnteoiBa      mi„  ..Ii^*  •    ...^  anav"*  or 

disciplines  m  general  rely  on  a  coL,S  o„  7  ;f  elements  • 'et^^^^^^^  ^"T' 
Academic  disciplines  can  bt>  categorized  by  the  decree  to  whioV  »IT  masoning. 
Their  porsonne..  their  currlculaVcontent  L  s trucSrr^^S^^^^^ 
disciplines  relate  to  these  factors.    Thompson  suS*  tJ5f  ev^in^aHBem 
aualywd  In  terms  of  this  might  shed  new  light  on  higher  education 
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Tho  tiieories  of  Tulcott  IhxmmH,  Ilurbert  A.  Simon,  Daiiiol  E. 
GnflitUB,  uiul  Eawfti'd  11.  laU'.UnoUl  omi.hnsize  tho  adminlstrativo 
process.  l\vmm,  for  example,  explains  the  relationships  of  what 
ho  terms  tlie  three  ditroi«ont  levels  of  the  organizational  luei-archy: 
the  ovei-seere  or  boainls  or  similar  (op  strnctnre,  the  nmnugenal  Ri-ottp 
m  Hom-ial  control,  ami  the  technical  personnel  who  know  the  Ri)ecihc 
operations  of  the  organization.  Tho  hypotneses  of  Snnon,  Grifliths, 
and  LiivhlleUl  pouit  to  decision  making  as  the  fmidaniontal  activity 
of  administrators.  .  i 

Tho  other  general  basis  for  theorizing  can  be  called  organizatioiial 
sociology.  In  1950,  Talcott  Pai-sons  wrote  two  articles  for  the/lrfwwn- 
istrathe  Science  Quarterly  which  he  ent  itled  "Sociological  Approach 
to  Theory  of  Organizations,  I  and  II."  In  these  articles  he  sought 
to  examine  organizations— business,  military,  and  academic—in 
torms  of  general  sociological  iheory.  In  a  report  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Conference  on  Facuhy-Administration  Rela- 
tiont-hips  in  1057,  Ralph  W.  Tyler  discussed  a  few  developments 
«to  illustrate  the  relevance  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  an  under- 
standing of  tlie  problems  of  relations  between  faculty  and  admm- 
istration."  In  a  paper  on  Adminiatratim  Theory  in  Education, 
Jiwob  W.  Getzels  sti-essed  the  importanco  of  role  and  pei-sonahty 
«to  show  that  the  process  of  administration  deals  essentially  with 
social  behavior  in  a  hierarchical  setting.*'  In  the  same  volume,  Car- 
roll L.  Shartle  proposed  "a  theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of 
behavior  in  organizations."  His  paper  grew  out  of  the  concepts  and 
findings  of  the  Ohio  State  Leadersliip  Studios  at  Ohio  btato 

University.  ,      ,      .  ,.  -j  i 

This  stress  upon  the  roles  and  relationships  of  people  as  individuals 
and  as  groups  is  held  also  by  other  writers.  James  I.  Doi,  director  of 
institutional  research  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  for  example,  ma 
letter  to  the  author  stressed  the  importance  of  investigation  based  on  a 
conceptual  framework  involving  the  roles  and  role  expectations  of 
participants.  The  Administrative  Science  Center  at  tlie  University 
of  Pittsburgh  is  concerned  mill  analysis  and  theo'7  of  administration 
based  upon  the  social  sciences.  At  Harvard  Univer.iity  and  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, studies  are  underway  to  interpret  the  impact  of  the  college 
upon  its  students.  Peabody  College  has  been  concerned  witli  hypoth- 
eses based  upon  the  factors  of  competency  in  performing  adminis- 
trative ta.sks.* 

•  »A  number  of  (.cholnrs  linvP  (WMopwI  tholr  th -or.-tlcal  annlysU  In  tprms  of  statlatlcal 
methodoloBy.    This  Is  alxo  characteristic  of  the  Ohio  State  I^uderBhlp  Studies. 
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Sign^cance  o/  Thwry  for  ThU  Report 

Tliia  brief  discussion  of  lulministiative  theory  serves  only  to 
idf  j'tify  a  potential  scope  for  investigation  of  acadenxic  adniinistration 
and  a  Kind  of  framework  wliich  can  evolve  as  conceptual  thinking 
expands  in  the  future. 

Whether  the  element  o*'  prediction  of  administrative  behavior  will 
reach  a  degree  of  effectiveness  where  it  can  guide  e-^  'national  decision 
making  remains  a  moot  point.  But  there  is  cle»  evidei  ce  to  tliis 
writer  that  the  preserit  and  past  concentration  on  data  accumulation 
for  operational  decisions  will  not  suffice.  Such  investigation  must  not 
only  continue  but  expand,  of  couree.  It  will  help  to  overcome  that 
famine  of  pertinent  information  which  pervades  the  administrative 
land  today.  But  more  penetrating  questions  as  to  what  actually  oc- 
cure  on  a  campus  will  be  asked  more  frequently.  Insightful  answers 
will  come  only  as  we  really  begin  to  know  what  decision  making  and 
the  administrative  process  involve,  what  kinds  of  roles  and  vdation- 
ships  account  for  the  kinds  of  decisions  made,  what  factors  affect 
faculty  morale  and  effective  interaction  among  participants,  and 
similar  perceptions. 


2*? 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROCESS,  STRUCTURE, 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  SETTING 

CATEGORY  U 

IF  A  SOPHISTICATED  THEORY  of  educational  administration 
existed,  this  categoi7  would  conceivably  serve  no  purpose.  Theory 
would  establish  a  basic  conceptual  scheme  w  tlun  which  further 
studies  would  at  logically.  Theory  would  pi-ovide,  as  P«>^«8s«r  G^^ 
fiths  indicated,  the  guide  to  the  accumulation  of  new  data  e^ontml 
for  a  clearer  perception  of  the  relationships  and  the  admmistrative 
actions  of  presidents,  deans,  chairmen,  and  other  officers. 

Tlio  point  in  establishing  this  second  category  of  studies  is  simply 
th'^   Theorists  are  concerned  with  hypotheses  which  not  only  exFlain 
but  predict.  Studie^^  arising  out  of  theoretical  considerations  tend  to 
stress  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  these  considerations.   In  part, 
such  also  is  the  purpose  of  the  studies  referred  to  in  this  cat^go«7; 
But  since  theory  remains  incomplete,  studies  not  based  upon  theory 
remain  valid.   Moreover,  educators  facing  the  complexities  of  size 
and  consequent  problems  of  directing  change  and  making  bureancracy 
effective  in  the  academic  setting  cannot  wait  for  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  theoretical  considerations.  .  u**  1 
\nalysis  in  this  categoiy  can  open  additional  avenues  for  insightful 
excursions  which  broaden  the  perceptions  of  those  who  strive  for  a 
general  conceptual  scheme  of  administrative  behavior  or  who  seek 
iwrtinent  data.  Tliere  are  no  clear  boundaries.  It  is  a  matter  pri- 
marily of  emphasis:  the  theories  dwell  on  ideas  with  universal  apph- 
catlon  and  the  potential  of  predicting  consequences  of  Iwhavior  with 
considerable  consistency ;  the  analytical  studies  on  clearer  insights  into 
the  elements  which  l)ear  upon  administrative  action  with  or  without  a 
theoreticn  I  premise. 

To  look  at  this  matter  from  another  perspective,  studies  and  data 
aocuniultttion  to  meet  the  immediate  problems  of  administrative  opera- 
tion do  not  produce  sufficient  insights  into  the  more  basic  factoi-s  in- 
herent in  academic  institutions.  Students  of  educational  adminis- 
tration have  begun  to  seek  more  meaningful  insights  into  organization, 
structure,  and  in.stitutional  setting. 

Proposed  l)elow  are  three  areas  which  call  for  analytical  study. 
First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  three  operational  definitions 
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for  ttdministrtttion,  organ iistttional  structure,  and  institutionB.  These 
oomprise  the  aspects  of  college  and  university  administration  with 
which  this  study  is  concerned.  Our  delinitious  ire  intended  only  for 
tlio  purposes  of  this  papor.^ 

AiltninMration.—liy  ••athnlnlstratfon"  wo  vamn  activity  or  proeeas.  Si»ecif- 
loally,  adwlnlfitpatlon  refers  to  the  activity  ia  a  university  and  lollege  by 
which  (leclslous  are  made  and  Implemented,  iwlldes  formulated  and  com- 
iti  anlcated.  and  routine  |)roue88e8  curried  on.  Stated  somewhat  differently,  tt 
Is  the  activity  by  which  iwllcy  Is  formulated  and  Uie  functions  of  the 
lustltutlons  maintained. 

Organisational  stmeture.— By  "organlaatlonal  structure"  we  mean  the  fotw 
nmlly  established  roles  and  relationships  and  the  duties,  resiwuslbllltles,  and 
authorities  of  governing  boards,  presidents,  and  their  executive  staffs,*  aca- 
demic deans,  dep»»rtment  chairmen,  and  faculties.  Not  Includetl  are  the 
Infomml  relationships  which  surround  and  Influence  the  formal  structure. 
Inatitution.—}iy  "Institution"  Is  meant  that  Identifiable  entity— both  physical 
and  organizational— which  encompasses  the  various  parUdpants  In  the  per- 
formanoe  of  established  functions.  The  reference  here  Is  to  a  college  or  a 
university  as  an  established  and  widely  recognised  enterprise. 


Areas  for  Study 

An  organization  is  an  arrangement,  an  ordering,  of  the  parts  in  a 
whole.  The  composition  of  these  parts— trustees,  presidents,  deans, 
chairmen,  and  faculties— and  their  interaction  determme  to  a  large 
extent  the  effectiveness  of  the  administrative  process.  For  effective 
administration,  participants  need  to  determine  clearly  the  relation- 
ships of  the  parts  and  to  establish  administrative  policy  and  base 
decisions  on  an  accurate  estimate  of  these  relationships. 

As  institutions  become  larger  and  tlieir  functions  more  diverse,  the 
structure  becomes  more  complex.  One  need  only  compare  the  re- 
lationships and  consequent  bureaucracy  to  be  found  in  a  modem 
State  university  with  the  informal  situation  which  characterizes  a 
small  liberal  arts  college.  It  has  become  not  only  increasingly  clear 

« Until  cleorly  phrased  and  generolly  accepted  deflnltlonH  have  been  estobllahed,  varia- 
tions In  the  U80  of  mich  terms  will  exl«t.  For  example.  Albert  Lcnawsky  (Adminittration, 
Knopf,  lOTS)  distinguishes  between  admlnlstrntlon,  nmnaRpnifnt,  and  organltatlon.  He 
defines  orgdnUatlon  as  a  process  "combining  the  work  which  Individuals  or  groups  have 
to  perform"  (p.  35).  In  his  book.  AdmtnMrative  Theory,  Griffiths,  In  part,  defines 
admlnlMtratlon  as  a  "process  of  directing  and  controlling  life  In  a  social  organlaatlon" 
(p.  7«).  As  studies  accumulate,  consensus  definitions  of  these  and  other  such  terms 
undoubtedly  will  evolve. 

»Thl8  category  of  "sta.r*  Includes  not  only  assistants  working  directly  with  the  presi- 
dent but  the  central  administrative  officers  such  as  deans  of  students,  registrars.  I'lrectors 
of  a«lm!8sl<.n,  business  offlwrs,  and  others  concerned  with  the  nonacademlc  operations. 
Bom..  uiilvorHltles  have  centralized  their  operations  under  a  limited  number  of  heads 
or  vice  presidents ;  i.e.,  acnd.'mlc  vice  p.-esldent,  financial  or  business  vice  president,  public 
relations  vice  president,  and  student  personnel  vice  president,  in  terms  of  academic 
government,  however,  the  last  three  jsually  report  directly  to  the  president  and  have 
a  hierarchical  relationship  to  him,  while  deans,  chairmen,  and  other  officers  related  more 
directly  to  the  acadettttftunctlons  have  a  generally  recognized  autonomy. 
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but  increasiuKly  hnporatlv«  that  participants  in  the  academic  opera- 
tbii  have  a  d«ir  uudoretanding  of  tlie  orgauiaational  stnicturo  of 

^^XtM^iw*^^^  and  structure  are  i-elated  to  institutional  setting. 
This  constitutes  what  Jolm  J.  Corson  lias  called  tho  "ecology  of 
Kovernance."  Tlie  influence  of  external  and  Internal  pressures » comes 
to  focus  in  the  decision-nialdng  activity  which  constitutes  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  This,  conihined  with  fonnal  roles  and  i^latjon- 
shins  of  participants,  detenuines  tho  character  or  "personality  of 
each  institution  and  thus  influences  the  kind  of  educational  pi-ogram 
it  will  have,  the  services  it  will  i)erform,  the  charactor  of  its  pei-sonnel, 
and  the  other  determinants  of  its  role  in  society.  , 

It  would  seem  then,  that  an  understanding  of  adniinistration  m 
higher  education  requires  analysis  of  each  role  of  the  three  elements : 
(1)  AdminMrativo  process:  What  elements  are  Involved  In  the  making  and 

implemontlng  of  policies  and  other  decisions? 
(a)  atruvtural  relaUomhips!  What  are  the  roles  and  relationships  of  admin. 

istrntlve  officers  and  bodies?  What  Influences  do  various  governing  unite 

have  on  Institutional  policies?  What  Is  the  "flow  of  authority"  In  aca- 

demlc  administration? 

instltutionat  setting:  What  Influences  do  informal  groups  and  personal 
SnXs  ravel  administrative  decisions?  What  Influences  In  aca- 
demic orgar«8atlons  limit  or  foster  possible  courses  of  action?  What 
patterns  of  values  permeate  the  professional  personnel  of  colleges  and 
SeJsltles  and  Influence  decision  making?  What  external  pressures  In- 
fluouce  the  making  of  decisions? 


Administrative  Process 

In  the  small  college  enrolling  a  few  hunderd  students  and  having 
few  faculty  members  and  administrative  officers,  face-to-face  contacts 
pi-ovide  opportunities  for  tho  exchange  of  information  and  opinion 
necessary  for  effective  operation.  In  many  snuill  colleges,  grown  to 
medium  size  since  World  War  II,  tliese  informal  processes  collapse. 
If  formal  arrangements  are  not  substituted,  the  void  is  not  nllea  and 
the  administration  of  the  college  sufl'ers. 

How  many  colleges  today— faced  with  a  growing  bureaucracy  of 
administrative  offices  and  servicos-systematically  analyze  their  situa- 
tion to  develop  new  administrative  arrangements?  If  they  do,  what 
basis  do  they  have  for  making  <J«r'«'ions  concerning  their  admmistra- 
tion  and  organizational  structure,  other  than  that  which  seems  to  work 

.iTi...^.  Lrpssures  oomo  from  a  variety  of  cIcmpntB.  Among  external  Infliiencos  ore 
nr^Xu    n^n^^^^^^^  P"'*""*"'  governments. 

In?e  S  fnct.  r8  inclurte  valueB  and  alleRlanoeR  held  by  Individuals  to  P^'esMonR.  ac^^^ 
i^r^rrdlMoinl  npR.  informal  RroupH.  and  the  Institution;  formal  roles  and  relationships, 
tSml  TZim^n^.  t'  ^  function*  and  servloeH.  students,  and  other 
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wjjll  soiuBwhero  els.  ?  Ib  tla^rc  a  viihw  to  a  careful  und  logical  unulyslR 
a  I'l  ^.tr'"^^^»'  ««eh  analysis  have  application  o 

is  r  ""^''''"S  «^      amuWmcnta  which 

^IJ-  efft^ctive  decisions  on  purposes, 

turrunila,  degree  requirements,  research  activities.  Instructional  effec- 

op3nsT  '"^      ^^'^^'^  ^"^'^^  ^"  oUucational 

TT  V!I't «      ]'?       "'''"^^  problems.  Clmncellor  Edward 

II.  i.Jtcnnem  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  studied  some  of  them 
and  proposes  that  the  administrative  process  may  bo  viewed  us  a  five- 

SvTm  ^  T^*.''  ^^'""^  '^^^''''^  administrative  process 

involves  1)  he  making  of  decisions  which  (2)  are  programed  into  a 
plan  for  implementation  and  then  (3)  communicated  ^oTwith  the 
programing  to  all  participants  concerned,  (4)  controlled  so  that 
actions  implementing  them  are  measured  in  terms  of  established 

hSu'tbn,  etl.^^ 

Litchfield's  analysis  appeared  in  1956  in  the  Admini^frative  Science, 
t^v   A^A     .  Oviidmte  School  of  Business  and 

in  H a  Univ?rsif V ♦  In  articles  published 

in  the  October  and  December  1950  issues  ot      Journal  of  nigher 

SweS         ""^^"^  organization  of  large 

process  does  not  always  move  th.^ueh  all 
of  Litchfield  s  five  stages.  The  process  of  decision  making  may  in- 
clude arrangements  for  programing;  programing  may  lead  to  im- 
mediate reappraisal  of  the  initial  decision;  communicating  may  brine 
to  rght  factors  which  cauje  an  immedir.te  reappraisal. 

Other  writers  have  proposed  similar  patterns.  The  proposal  of 
Chancellor  Litclifield,  however,  constitutes  the  kind  of  analysis  that  is 
valuable  in  the  study  of  administrative  organization.  It  is  an  effective 
device  which  forces  the  decision  maker  to  think  through  what  is  in- 
volved m  a  decision,  what  actions  should  follow  its  making,  what  kinds 
o  data  should  be  considered,  and  what  persons  should  be  involved. 
It  establishes  a  basis  for  further  study  of  the  elements  of 
administration." 

Academic  administration  is,  however,  more  than  just  a  cycle  of  ac 
tivitiGs.  To  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  public  or  business  administra- 
tion,  It  requ»   j  effective  collaboration  among  the  professional 

« LltohflpUrH  inltlnl  p^n,)■^8nl  was  In  the  form  nf  a  hvpothpsls  tn  PxnJnin  th-  «.»«,•« 

»w  f  il  K  '""««  *  basis  for  aSls  and 

therpfore  has  a  valnp  to  RtudPtitd  of  adnUnlst-atlon  nthor  than  as  a  nr  *  nf  „5I«i„.-.l' 
thwry.   It  par«lIPl«  nther  ntudles  dlseu.scd  under  this  catejnry 

»  Another  broakdn^  of  the  prncesa  nf  maklntr  and  Implementing  deelMona  for  edti». 
tional  inrtltutlons  la  »»<#«d  by  Orlffltha  in  AdminMraHve  Theory 
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personiwl  of  tho  institution.  D.  0.  Stone,  writing  on  the  relations  of 
presidents  and  fttcuUi*-s,  notes  that  "administration  is,  m  reality,  more 
a  process  involving  a  conaideralle  number  of  persons  who  are  ac- 
cowitaWo  for  various  phases  of  college  operations.  Its  essence  is 
responsible  leadevsliip  acting  through  consultation. '         ,  ^  , 

Investigation  of  this  aspect  of  administrative  process  could  produc 
tivoly  consider  such  questions  as:  To  what  degive  does  oxperien(j  n, 
and  knowledge  of,  public  and  business  administnition  provide  data, 
procedures,  and  insights  of  value  to  colleger  aiid  "«"/«r«ities?  To 
what  degree  is  the  academic  problem  unique «  How  should  faculties 
be  involved  iu  the  administrative  process?  How  ^^n  po hcyniaking 
and  policy  iraplementing  be  related  to  the  advantage  of  both?  What 
controls  are  effective  in  the  autonomous,  decentralized  structure  of  the 
modem  university  ?  How  can  appraisal  be  made  an  integral  part  oi" 
decision  making  and  the  routine  administrative  process? 

Structural  Kelationships 

No  president  or  other  administrative  officer  survives  long  or  wields 
effective  control  who  fails  to  understand  the  varied  interactions  among 
the  units  of  academic  government.  Yet,  as  noted  on  the  pages  to 
follow,  little  has  been  done  to  investigate  systematically  the  formal 
roles  and  relationships  of  administrators  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Nor  have  extensive  systematic  analyses  been  made  of  the  informal 
roles  and  relationships  described  in  the  following  section  on  the 

institutional  setting. 

An  experimental  view  of  higher  education  readily  reveals  a  common 
pattern  of  organizational  structure  for  nearly  all  institutions^  Gov- 
erning boards  hold  final,  legal  authority.   Presidents  tend  to  serve  m 
a  dual  relationship  as  executives  for  boards  and  leaders  of  their  facul- 
ties   A  power  flow  routes  executive  authority  from  presidents 
through  deans  and  departmental  chairmen  to  faculty  members,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  legislative  initiative  moves  from  mdividual  faculty 
membors  to  departmental,  school,  or  college  faculties  to  institutionwide 
senates,  councils,  or  faculty  meetings  for  educational  policy,  on  the 
other.   Becaiiso  the  professionullzed  personnel  of  departments  are 
committed  to  specialized  disciplines,  departments  play  a  highly 
autonomous  role  within  the  organization."  The  executive  direction  of 
a  college,  accordingly,  does  not  have  that  "down  the  line"  authority 
associated  with  the  administration  of  business  and  govemnient.  De- 
cisions at  the  departmental,  school,  or  college  Icvol-especially  those 
which  deal  with  the  employment  and  advancement  of  personnel-tend 

,tn  thJ«  s^nse.  prnfesHlonal  «ohoolB  tend  to  act  In  thw^y'"'""'  " 
departments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  -  U  W 
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to  reflect  eonmiitmonts  to  disciplines  and  professions  rather  than  to 
the  policies  of  the  institution. 

Individual  colleges  and  universities,  of  course,  diflfer  in  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  held  by  various  units  of  academic  govern- 
ment. Local  traditions,  local  functions  and  purposes,  geographical 
location,  relations  with  supporting  governments  and  donors,  student 
clientele,  attitudes,  values  and  capabilities  of  individual  participants, 
and  similar  elements  combine  to  give  each  campus  a  particular  pattern 
of  authority  and  of  relationships.  In  some  institutions  presidents 
serve  as  highly  authoritarian  executives;  in  others,  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  exert  educational  leadership  because  their  faculties  are  highly 
independent  and  autonomous.  That  such  problems  concern  adminis- 
trators  is  made  clear  at  professional  meetings  attended  by  board  mem- 
bers, presidents,  academic  administrators,  and  faculty  members. 

Despite  this  expressed  concern,  investigation  disclosed  relatively 
few  studies  which  focus  on  the  problems  involved.  Those  which  do 
are  for  the  most  part  inchoate  and  uncoordinated.  From  the  limited 
data  available,  it  would  appear  that  two  kinds  of  studies  would  be 
very  profitable.  One  would  examine  the  roles,  responsibilities,  and 
authorities  of  individual  units  of  government.  The  other  would  study 
academic  organizations  as  total  structures. 

An  encompassing  examination  of  both  of  these  elements  is  reported 
in  an  as  yet  unpublished  report  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  written 
by  John  J.  Corson.  Corson  has  identified  "the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  university  as  an  administrative  enterprise."  In  terms  ;f 
these  distinctive  characteristics,  he  has  analyzed  the  functioning  of 
university  wide  officers  (trustees  and  presidents),  functioning  of  aca- 
demic officers  (deans  and  chairmen),  and  the  functioning  of  faculties. 
He  has  raised  questions  which,  if  examined,  would  provide  adminis- 
tration with  a  literature. 

Corson's  ideas  are  basic  in  any  systematic  investigation  of  the 
problem.  Still  other  studies  indicate  what  is  undei-way  and  what 
can  be  done. 


Studies  Illustrative  of  the  Research  on 
Organizational  Structure 

The  task  of  the  president  as  the  executive  for  a  university  with 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  students  and  hundre.Is  or  thousands 
of  professional  personnel  is  proving  increasingly  onerous  and  demand- 
ing. Presidents  are  both  verbal  and  well  connected  j  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  one  comprehensive  study  is  underway  on  the  pi-oblems  of 
this  office.  With  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Harold 
.  W.  Doods,  former  president  of  Princeton  University,  has  carried  out 
i  ,  ••'  •• 
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with  a  team  of  3  an  inspection  of  50  colleges  and  universities.  His 
group  is  analyzing  the  role  of  the  president  as  educator,  administra^r, 
fundmiser,  and  interpreter  of  his  institution.  It  will  P«>duce  a 
of  organized  information  based  upon  observation  and-to  a  lesser 
detjret-on  statistical  data.  Some  clue  to  the  direction  further  re- 
search on  the  presidency  might  take  is  found  m  a  doctoral  th^is 
completed  in  1956  by  Richard  W.  Stephens.  I" 
"content  analysis"  of  personal  documents  and  P^^^f    m^^^^^^^^  . 
written  by  or  about  the  present  and  former  presidents  of  45  major 
American  universities,  Stephens  has  put  together  an  overview  of  presi- 
dential functions  and  relationships.  ,  .    *t.  tV^f 
In  the  academic  hierarchy,  trustees  are  plagued  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  full  legal  responsibility  but  1  niited 
A  comprehensive  account  of  the  legal  basis  for  the  contro  of  boards 
may  b^  found  in  the  1935  American  Council  on  Education  report 
written  by  Alexander  Brody,  The  American  State  arid  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Most  publications  on  the  role  of  trustees  have  tended  to  be 
handbooks  such  as  the  Manual  far  Trustees  prepared  in  1945  by 
Raymond  M.  Hughes.  One  of  the  most  f^^^^'f^'S  oith^J^^n^^ 
books  was  published  this  year  by  Morton  A.  Rauh  under  the  sponsor- 
sWp  of  the  Institute  for  College  and  University  Admmis  raters  at 
Harvard  University.  Rauh  discusses  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
vital  areas  for  effective  board  participation  in  academic  government 
and  suggests  areas  that  require  further  study. 

No  study,  however,  is  apparently  underway  that  might  suggest 
what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  ideas  and  data  which 
he^  boards  and  college  presidents  clarify  the  role  of  ™. 
This  need  was  stressed  in  the  1957  "Paley  Report,"  The  Role  of  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  Unvoersity,  by  a  committee  of  trustees.  The  pro^ 
em  raised  by  this  committee,  in  essence,  is:  How  can  trus  ees  carry 
ouT  theb  public  responsibility  of  supervising  their  institutions  when 
they  are  substantially  or  almost  completely  separated  from  the  para- 
mount function  of  their  organization,  its  educational  P^^S^f 

Since  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  year^  of  American  higher 
education  has  been  one  of  decentralized  expansion,  the  ^^oles  of  deans 
and  departmental  chairmen  have  become  increasingly  crucia  Three 
sUKlies  show  the  kind  of  investigation  which  caii  help  identify  more 
clearlv  the  place  of  departmental  chairmen  m  the  hierarchical  struc- 
ture and  the  kind  of  evaluation  which  might  be  appli^  to  their  f  unc- 
tioning. No  similar  studies  apparently  have  been  made  for  academic 
deans  In  1953,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Doyle  surveyed  83  colleges  to  deter- 
mine how  the  work  of  departmental  chairmen  was  divided  among 
instruction,  advisement,  student  affairs,  and  general  administration, 
in  a  different  vein,  John  K.  Hemphill  (Ohio  State  Leadership 
Studies)  analyzed  statistically  the  replies  of  ^^^than  200  faculty 
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mombors  coneerning  the  ivputatioii  of  departments  and  the  relatiou- 
sliip  of  these  replies  to  tlie  etreetiveness  of  departmental  leadership. 
Ben  Euwema,  in  a  1953  article,  examined  departments  in  terms  of 
optimum  size,  selection  of  chairmen,  internal  organization,  and  per- 
sonnel policies.' 

Because  graduate  and  evening  deans  are  relatively  new  on  the 
academic  scene,  their  position  in  relation  to  other  academic  officers 
has  caused  them  concerns  not  so  common  to  the  more  traditional  offi- 
cers. The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  in  the  report  of  a 
1957  questionnaire  filled  in  by  36  out  of  38  member  institutions,  gives 
data  on  prevailing  practice  as  related  to  jurisdiction,  responsibilities, 
and  influence  of  these  officers.  A  more  insightful  study  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges  in 
1954,  but  was  never  published.  This  group  sponsored  a  personal  in- 
terview survey  in  eight  representative  institutions  to  determine  how 
the  role  and  function  of  the  evening  administration  was  viewed  by 
other  academic  deans.* 

Tlie  role  of  faculties  in  university  governance  has  long  been  subject 
to  considerable  discussion,  usually  quite  partisan.  The  prerogatives 
which  faculties  should  hold  received  the  most  careful  enunciation  in 
the  well-known  "Conmiittee  T"  report  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.  This  analysis  considers  the  rights  of  faculties 
rather  than  their  role  in  institutional  policymaking.  Charles  P,  Den- 
nison  came  closest  to  this  latter  perspective  in  his  1955  book  on  the 
formal  authorities  of  faculties,  which  reported  a  survey  of  the  statutes 
of  eight  liberal  arts  colleges.  He  found,  for  example,  that  while  only 
two  colleges  provided  explicit  faculty  authority  in  academic  matters, 
all  respected  the  faculty  voice  in  practice.® 


Limitations  of  Available  Material 

Thi\  studies  consulted  for  this  survey  have  begun  the  essential  task 
of  accumulating  data,  but  do  not  answer  the  basic  questions. 

How,  for  example,  does  the  administrator  overcome  resistance  to 
educational  experiment?    Do  departments  act  as  "veto  groups," 

study  more  directly  related  tc  the  roles  and  relatlonBhlpa  of  chairmen  in  an 
orpfanlzatlonni  sense  has  been  proposed  by  the  University  of  MasaachuRPtts.  Dr.  Shannon 
McCune.  provost  at  that  Ir.Ktltutlon.  seeks  to  analyze  the  problems  of  'departmental 
structure  and  role  within  the  context  of  the  educational  functioning  of  Smith  College, 
Mount  Holyoko  Collefje,  Amherst  College,  and  the  University. 

»  Rrnest  R.  McMahon.  dean  of  the  University  Collejre  of  Rutfrers  University,  this  year 
completed  a  thesis  entitled.  "The  Rmerj?lnpf  Evening  College:  A  Study  of  Faculty 
Organization  and  Academic  Control  In  10  Kastern  University  Evening  Colleges'*  (Columbia 
Unlvmlty.  1959). 

•A  new  doctoral  thesis  by  K.  William  Leffland  on  *'The  College  Administration  and 
Faculty:  A  Study  of  Administrative  Functions  and  Roles*'  may  shed  fuither  light  on  the 
possibilities  of  study li^^|^ftLCuUy  role  in  academic  structure. 
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analogous  to  political  and  social  groups  in  society,  as  David  Riesman 
reported  in  Constraint  and  Variety  in  American  Education?  Does 
their  commitment  to  the  existing  structure  and  organization  of  knowl- 
edge mean  they  act  to  prevent  new  disciplines  from  evolving,  to  im- 
pede efforts  to  reorganize  the  cun-ieulum  in  terms  of  contemporaiy 
knowledge,  and  to  oppose  changes  aimed  at  better  realization  of 
institutional  purposes? 

How  do  we  determine  not  only  the  existing  role  but  the  appropriate 
role  for  the  individualistic,  professional  academician  in  the  increas- 
ingly management-oriented  administrative  organization  of  a  large 
university  ?  How  can  these  two  conflicting  tendencies— the  important 
creative  individualism  of  the  faculty  member  and  the  essentially 
bureaucratic  administrative  arrangements— both  be  enhanced  ? 

What  kinds  of  decisions  can  the  faculty  be  authorized  to  make  with- 
out abridging  the  responsibilities  of  the  trustees  and  the  president  for 
executive  leadership  and  societal  responsibility?  What  kinds  of  de- 
cisions do  faculties  have  special  competence  to  make?  What  limits 
should  be  placed  on  the  participation  of  faculties  in  institutional  de- 
cision making?  Conversely,  how  can  faculties  make  sure  that  ad- 
ministrators carry  out  the  policies  faculties  adopt  in  areas  where  they 
have  competence?  How  does  the  faculty  governmental  system  of 
committees,  departmental  meetings,  councils,  senates,  and  faculty 
meetings  mesh  with  the  parallel  administrative  hierarchy  of  chairmen, 
deans,  and  presidents? 


Pattevn  for  Analysis 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  three  factors  important  for  fur- 
ther investigation  and  some  questions  which  illustrate  the  kind  of 
study  most  likely  to  be  productive. 

1.  The  academic  organization  has  a  large  number  of  unique  char- 
acteristics which  Corson  identifies  in  his  forthcoming  report.  Roles 
and  relationships,  strongly  felt  intellectual  values,  character  of  pro- 
fessional personnel,  and  other  aspects  of  academic  institutions  com- 
prise a  distinctive  situation.  Structural  patterns  for  other  enterprises 
do  not  always  suggest  answers,  nor  sometimes  even  valuable  ideas. 
This  is  a  point  not  always  recognized  by  governing  boards  and 
presidents. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  these  differences  will  open  up  a  very 
productive  area  for  research,  as  Caplow  and  McGee  imply  in  their 
recent  book : 

The  university  Is  a  fascinating  specimen  of  social  organization,  remarkably 
unlike  any  other.  Its  roots  and  some  of  its  rituals  go  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  beyond,  but  its  principal  business  is  ^^^^'^  hierarchical 
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arrangements  are  simple  and  standardised*  but  the  academic  hierarchy  tn* 
eludes  a  greater  range  of  skills  and  greater  diversity  of  tasks  than  any 
business  or  military  organisation.  Above  all,  the  university  is  remarkable  for 
pursuing  an  intricate  program  with  little  agreement  about  fundamental 
purposes.*^ 

2.  The  flow  of  authority  from  governing  boards  to  administrative 
officers  and  faculty  bodies  contrasts  and  even  conflicts  with  the  flow  of 
initiative  from  department  chairmen  and  individual  faculty  members. 
This  contrast  in  power  from  legal  authority  as  against  that  from  con- 
trol of  initiative  shows  up  most  dramatically  in  decisions  on  educa- 
tional program  and  selection  of  faculty  members. 

James  D.  Thompson  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  made  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  this  contrast  or  conflict  of  what  he  calls  legal 
as  against  inherent  power.  Legal  power  grows  out  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  governing  boards  to  the  larger  community  and  their  position 
as  custodians  of  their  institutions.  They  delegate  this  power  to  presi- 
dents and  administrative  staffs  for  the  executive  direction  of  colleges 
and  universities  and,  frequently,  to  faculties  for  the  approval  of  edu- 
cational programs.  Inherent  power  rests  upon  the  experience,  the 
talents,  and  the  occupational  genius  employed  in  the  pursuit  and 
propagation  of  knowledge.  Faculties  monopolize  the  necessary 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter  and  contacts  with  others  in  "the 
field"  and  thus  make  the  decisions  which  shape  the  academic  func- 
tions of  their  institutions.  This  knowledge,  with  subsequent  initiative 
in  proposing  new  faculty  members,  curricular  changes,  and  similar 
matters,  blunts  the  force  of  executive  authority  from  boards  and 
presidents. 

The  effective  functioning  of  an  institution  depends  upon  a  realistic 
understanding  of  these  two  powers.  Does  the  president  act,  for  ex- 
ample, as  ITutchins  has  suggested :  "more  like  a  political  leader  than 
any  other  kind  of  administrator,"  but  lacking  the  power  of  party  and 
patronage  ?  "  Will  faculty  bodies,  representing  as  they  frequently  do 
a  status  quo  position  in  knowledge  and  academic  organization,  initiate 
the  kind  of  creative  educational  programing  and  scholarly  production 
essential  for  continued  institutional  vigor  in  a  changing  environment  f 
On  the  operational  side,  does  institutional  structure  provide  for  that 
essential  coordination  between  educational  and  financial  decision 
making  which  assures  appropriate  support  for  academic  programs? 
More  specifically,  do  curriculum  committees  coordinate  their  policy 
decisions  with  those  of  budget  officers,  and  vice  versa  ? 

8.  A  greater  degree  of  decentralization  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  universities  than  that  of  other  enterprises.  What  is  more, 
this  has  taken  place  largely  without  what  Selznick  called  the  indis- 

»Crp!ow  and  McOee.  The  Acadftnia  iiarkeiplace,  Basic  BookR.  1958,  p.  4. 

u  Hatchins,  Robert  M.,  Freedom,  Bducation,  and  the  Pund,  Meridian,  1966,  p.  168. 
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pensable  homogeneity  of  well-understood  and  widely  accepted  insti- 
tutional policies.  PttrtU!li)uiit8  in  university  administrative  processes 
tend  to  lack  a  general  orientation  to  institutional  purposes  and 
functions. 

Study  aimed  at  improving  the  effectiveness  of  academic  administra- 
tion must  grapple  with  this  problem.  If  departments  are  to  remain 
the  basic  administrative  units,  for  example,  how  can  their  decisions 
become  actively  related  to  institutionwide  policies?  Or,  should 
schools  and  colleges  rather  than  departments  serve  as  the  basic  units 
for  carrying  out  institutional  policies? 

Fundamental  even  to  this  is  the  relationship  between  organizational 
decentralization  and  the  kind  of  scholarly  inquiry  accepted  as  vital  to 
higher  education.  Is  the  present  structure  the  best  kind  to  support  the 
intellectual  freedom  of  individual  faculty  members?  To  date,  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the  structure  of  universities  to  their 
functions,  and  particularly  to  ther  basic  and  most  important  function 
of  creative  teaching  and  scholarship. 


Sluestims  for  Further  Study 

Consideration  of  conditions  essential  to  the  contributions  of  teachers 
and  scholars  suggest  a  number  of  questions  for  further  study. 

1.  What  Is  the  nature  of  educational  leadership?  How  can  presidents  and 
other  administrators  gain  adherence  to  institutional  policies  without  trans- 
gressing on  disciplinary  Initiative?  Does  executive  ability  In  colleges  and 
universities  differ  from  that  in  other  enterprises? 

2.  How  can  the  kind  of  decentralized  organization  associated  with  intellectual 
freedom  be  maintained  while  institutions  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  effl- 

•  ciency  and  a  greater  effectiveness  In  performing  appropriate  functions? 
What  means  can  serve  to  coordinate  units  of  governance:  to  involve  mem- 
hers  of  boards,  for  example,  actively  in  academic  matters;  to  coordinate 
faculty  decisions  with  administrative  Implementation ;  to  gain  departmental 
cooperation  in  selecting  the  kind  of  instructional  staff  needed  for  the  pri- 
mary teaching  or  research  functions  of  the  institution?  In  effect,  how  can 
academic  personnel  become  sensitive  to  the  Importance  of  adequate  com- 
munication and  to  the  functioning  of  the  total  organization? 

3.  What  should  be  the  basic  administrative  unit  for  academic  areas?  Does 
the  department  serve  this  function  best  and,  if  so,  how  can  a  great  many 
individual  departments  be  coordtoated  in  terms  of  institutional  policies? 
Should  colleges  or  schools  serve  as  basic  unit&-as  they  do  for  many  pro- 
fessional areas— rather  than  departments? 

4.  Does  what  Max  Weber  calls  the  power  of  bureaucracy,  which  rests  upon 
its  monopoly  of  specific  knowledge,  apply  to  universities  to  the  extent  that 
this  sets  limits  on  the  degree  to  which  presidents  and  administrators  can 
effectively  exercise  direction? 

6.  Does  the  typical  president,  concerned  with  his  lack  of  power  to  initiate, 
underestimate  bis  total  Influence  on  the  organization?  Conversely,  does 
the  faculty  fearful  of  retallaUon  in  terms  <rf  compensation  and  promotion 
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ana  coRiilzttUt  ot  tiio  tlireut  of  aduilnlstmtlve  veto^  underestluate  Its  pogl- 
ttou  to  airei-t  policy  UwisionsV 

6.  How  can  the  office  of  the  president  as  the  center  of  both  horlaontal  ami 
vertical  eommunleatlons  eflfect  better  cardlnatlon  of  all  units  of 
governance? 

T.  Would  clarification  and  standardization  of  titles  and  roles  of  a«l- 
mlulstratlve  officers,  especially  of  deans,  help  to  effeii  a  better  admlnlstra. 
tlve  organization  within  and  among  universities? 

Institutional  Setting 

The  administrative  process  and  the  rehitionshi2)s  inherent  in  the 
institutional  setting  undoubtedly  have  nuicii  in  com.nou  with  their 
counterpai'ts  in  other  organizations.  Tliis  report,  however,  is  inten- 
tionally limited  to  academic  organizations.  The  potential  for,  and 
the  limit  upon,  achievement  is  clearly  established  by  the  nature  of 
the  academic  institution  in  which  the  process  and  sti-ucture  is  estab- 
lished. This  institutional  setting  has  two  components,  each  of  which 
reflects  the  otlier. 

One  consists  of  the  interaction  of  attitudes  and  values,  personalities 
and  abilities,  and  other  aspects  of  tlie  participating  individuals  and 
groups  as  evidenced  in  the  purposes,  functions,  and  internal  patterns 
of  relationship.  Corson  has  called  these  the  internal  pressures  on 
decisions. 

The  other  consists  of  the  external  environment— primarily  societal 
but  also  geographical  and  physical— within  which  the  institution  is 
set.  In  one  sense,  this  external  environment  determines  in  part  the 
nature  of  the  student  body,  the  character  of  the  educational  program, 
and  the  kind  of  faculty  it  is  possible  to  attract.  Unquestionably,  to 
illustrate  in  an  extreme  sense,  the  centrally  located  rural  univei'sitv 
and  the  smalltown  liberal  arts  college  differ  from  their  city  counter- 
parts. But  more  than  this  an  institution  which  relies  upon  society— 
in  one  manner  or  another— for  its  support  must  keep  i)ace  with  basic 
develo2)ments  in  this  society.  «If  the  college  were  wholly  alien  to 
its  environment,"  Henry  Wriston  writes,  "it  could  not  perform  its 
functions.  .  .  .  On  t!io  otiier  hand,  if  it  yields  completely  to  its 
environment,  it  e<iuiilly  fails  in  its  objectives.  It  must  maintain  a 
realistic  contract  without  compromising  its  essential  function."" 

The  pattern  of  the  relationships  within  an  organizational  structure 
and  the  interaction  of  that  structure  with  its  environment  can  be 
explored  in  terms  of  the  internal  and  external  pressures  on  the  ad- 
ministrative decision-nmkhig  process.   Ccrson  has  demonstrated  the 


« Wriston.  Henry  M..  The  haturc  of  the  Liberal  Artt  College,  Lawrence  CoUoge  Prens. 
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possibilities  of  this  approach.''  Some  pressiires  support  the  existinjr 
situation;  others  exert  inUuenco  for  change.  In  the  continuing  sue 
cession  of  decisions  through  which  an  organization  operates  and  m 
terms  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  various  pressures,  the  character 
of  an  institution  evolves  or  fails  to  evolve.  This  character,  m  turn, 
bocomes  idertifiable  with  a  college  or  university  and  becomes  a  positive 
factor  itself  in  the  determination  of  the  activities  of  the  organization. 
Over  the  years,  this  character  talces  recognizable  shape  as  the  cultural 
tradition  which  epitomizes  a  particular  university  or  college. 

An  understanding  of  both  the  opportunities  and  limits  in  the 
character  of  the  institution  can  give  the  administrator  a  realistic 
sense  of  his  leadership  potential.  On  a  broader  basis,  this  under- 
stanuing  gives  deeper  meaning  to  administrative  process  and  struc- 
tural organization.  It  is  proposed  here  that  such  opportunities  and 
limits  be  investigated  more  fully  than  has  been  done.  Indicated 
below  are  tiie  kinds  of  investigations  currently  available  and  the 
possibilities  for  further  research  they  present. 


Current  Findings 

One  major  contribution  to  the  analysis  of  institutional  setting  is 
contained  in  Corson's  report  mentioned  above.  In  this,  he  examines 
what  he  calls  the  "ecology  of  goveniance»-the  external  forces  which 
help  or  hinder  the  college  and  university  decision  makers  m  adapting 
curriculums,  courses,  and  instructional  methods  to  the  changing  needs 
of  society  and  young  people.  He  contrasts  the  pressures  of  parents, 
alumni,  contract  research  agencies,  governments  and  go>ernmental 
bureaus,  professional  associations,  accrediting  organization  i,  and  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  donors.  He  indicates  the  dual  effect  of  these 
external  pressures  and  the  internal  forces  which  reflect  the  attitudes, 
values,  and  beliefs  of  the  participants  within  an  organization.  To  a 
degree  the  external  forces  tend  to  exert  pressure  for  changes,  the  in- 
ternal for  the  integrity  of  existing  purposes  and  functions. 

Botli  combine,  writes  Corson,  to  compose  the  institutional  character, 
»le  force  majeure  in  governance."  He  adds:  "Several  scholars  have 
demonstrated  effectively  that  while  rational  or  logical  decision-making 
processes  represent  the  ideal  for  any  organization,  the  ideal  is  not 
often  attained.  ...  For  decisions  are,  in  considerable  part.,  the  result 
of  conflict  between  tradition  and  the  demand  for  change.  They  are 
the  product  of  friction  between  contrasting  philosophies.  They  are 
distihed  from  the  currents  and  countercurrents  tliat  stem  from  the 
ambitions,  anxieties,  strivings,  and  resistances  of  individuals  within 
and  forces  from  without  the  institution." 

ttin  bis  yet  unpublished  rep^t  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation.    See  "References." 
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Another  basis  for  analysis  of  institutional  setting  rests  on  the  find- 
ings of  behavioral  scientists.  liOgan  Wilson,  in  his  1942  book,  I'he 
Aeademk  suggested  the  value  of  this  kind  of  study.  'lyler,  in 
his  paper"  which  i)ointed  out  how  studies  by  behavioral  scientists 
might  apply  to  higher  education,  commented  that  what  these  disci- 
plines >»  *'can  oU'er  at  present  are  methods  and  concepts  useful  in 
analyzing  the  situat  ion  in  colleges  and  univei-sities  and  generalizations 
drawn  from  other  contexts."  He  proposed  studying  the  behavior  of 
faculty  menibei-s  and  administrators  viewed  both  as  adult  individual 
human  beings  active  in  a  social  v-ontext  and  as  members  of  small 
groups.  He  also  suggested  study  of  the  effects  of  the  several  kinds 
of  social  mobility  which  occur  on  campuses. 

Two  articles  survo/  the  literature  which  might  be  relevant  for  col- 
leges and  univei'sities.  One,  by  W.  W.  Charters,  Jr.,  in  1952,  lists  a 
nutnber  of  refei-en.-es  which  study  roles  of  participants  in  an  organiza- 
tion, leadership  and  authority  relations,  problems  of  communication, 
mobility  of  pem>nnel,  and  influence  of  small  groups.  In  the  other,  F. 
Stuari  Chapin  surveyed  pertinent  material  as  of  1957  under  the  head- 
ings of  institutional  change,  relationship  of  change  to  individual 
needs,  "the  problem  solving  sequence"  which  considers  the  role  differ- 
entiation among  pai  ticipants  in  making  decisions,  status  in  relation  to 
institutional  structure,  and  finally  the  relationship  of  size  to  effective- 
ness of  committees. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  study  which  might  have  value  are 
limited."  Two  doctoral  theses  have  dealt  with  phases  of  the  problem. 
In  1951,  Rol)ert  11.  Kroepsch  submitted  a  dissertation  which  demon- 
strated the  effects  upon  morale  of  the  difference  between  what  faculty 
members  expect  from  the  institution  and  what  they  feel  they  actually 
obtain  in  terms  of  working  conditions  and  relationships.  In  1958, 
Richard  R.  Taylor  completed  a  study  of  "The  American  University  as 
a  Uehavioral  System."  He  examined  the  "decision  making  patterns" 
of  30  academic  departments  in  five  major  universities  to  gain  insights 
into  the  effects  of  morale,  size,  and  distribution  of  esteem  within  de- 
partments. His  findings,  however,  were  inconclusive,  except  to 
reconmiend  further  study.   His  thesis  does  help  to  define  the  problem. 

"Rnlph  W.  Tylpr.  AniPrlonn  rminoll  on  Education  19^7  Conference  on  Faculty. 
Adminlntratlon  Rclatlnnshlps  mnntioned  In  ontpftiiry  I  nbovp. 

"These  usually  Include  anthropoIoRy.  political  nctence.' psychology.  gocJal  psychology, 
and  Sdfltilojfy.  *^  ' 

"This  survey  disclosed  other  doctoral  theses  which  suftfjest  fruitful  type«  of  research 
A  number  of  these  are  listed  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  Review  of  this  kind  of 
research  reveals  that  work  done  in  other  areas  can  provide  IHustratlons  of  valuable 
approaches  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  college  and  university  settlnR.  A  thesis  by 
Mary  K.  Webert  Ooss  entitled.  "Physicians  in  Bureaucracy;  A  Case  Study  of  Professional 
Pressures  on  OrRanlzatlonnl  Roles"  (Columbia  University,  1959).  examines  a  situation 
similar  to  the  relationship  «f  faculty  members  with  professional  associations  and  with 
their  colleaRues  outside  their  Institution. 
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In  this  connection,  RcfC«  J.  McGee's  tliesis  ("A  Study  in  Ambience: 
The  Numerical  Anulysis  of  Intemction  Oroupingo  in  a  Large  bcale 
Organization,"  University  of  Minnesota,  1050)  alfords  another 

illustration.  . ,        .  . 

At  this  time,  however,  we  do  have  evidence  tliat  some  systematic 
study  of  the  college  and  university  field  is  under  considerat  ion.  1  yler 
reports  that  the  Social  Science  Kesearch  Council  in  1955  "sponsored 
several  memoranda  outlining  possible  research  programs  for  the  study 
of  higher  education  as  a  social  institution."  The  American  Sociologi- 
cal  Society  published  in  1958  for  the  Russell  Sage  Fouiulation  a  report 
by  OrviUe  Brim,  Sociology  and  the  Field  of  Edvmtion.  This  reviews 
Iwisic  research  studies  which  have  employed  *he  concepts  and  theories 
of  sociology  and  indicates  those  areas  of  study  which  have  been  neg- 
lected  by  sociologists.  In  addition  to  his  book  on  American  educa- 
tion, David  Riesman  surveyed  briefly  what  might  be  done  in  an  article 
on  planning  in  higher  education.  ^  , 

One  work  which  constitutes  a  major  step  in  systematic  examination 
of  universities  as  social  organizations  appeared  also  in  1958.  In  The 
Acedemic  Marketplace,  Theodore  Caplow  and  Reece  J.  McGee  re- 
ported  on  a  "study  of  the  academic  labor  market."  Another  came  out 
the  same  year  as  a  study  of  "social  scientists  in  a  time  of  crisis,"  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  "McCarthy  years"  upon  the  faculty  njem- 
bers  most  directly  involved.  This  book,  Th^  Academic  M ind,  by  1  au 
F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Wagner  Thielens,  Jr.,  makes  a  sociological  and 
social-psychological  analysis  of  faculty  members. 

Stgni/tcance  /or  Admmi^ration 

While  apparently  only  limited  effort  has  gone  into  an  analysis  of 
the  academic  setting  per  «e,  the  investigations  mentioned  above  point 
to  a  new  kind  of  research  now  underway.  The  increasing  concent  ra- 
tion by  social  scientists  upon  tlie  problems  of  organized  human  rela- 
tionships has  begun  to  spill  over  into  the  academic  field.  It  suggests 
an  approach  both  refreshinjr  and  meaningful  to  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing institutions  dvnninic  in  a  changing  social  order. 

For  colleges  and  universities,  the  study  of  the  institutional  setting 
affords  new  horizons  of  understanding.  A  number  of  questions  will 
illustrate  the  kind  of  data  which  such  study  can  provide. 
Whnt  are  the  external  forces  which  inflnen<re  colleges  and  universities  and 
bow  is  their  Influence  felt?  (Pr<)fe.ssional  ns.««)ciatlonf«.  for  example,  not  only 
exert  pres-sure  by  inspection  and  accreditations  but  tend  to  set  values  or 
norms  for  participants  within  Institutions.) 

What  internal  pressuri>«  are  <lis<H'rnil)le?  H<.w  do  these  relate  to  the  «»xternal 
groups?  IIow  do  they  exert  a  counterforce  on  some  nmttcrs  and  augment  the 
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external  preasures  cm  others?  To  what  exent  are  internal  pressures  related 
to  the  formal  structurt',  o.- 1»  Informal  groupings? 

How  do  the  values  assooiatfd  with  personnel  In  higher  education  differ  from 
those  In  other  Uistltutlons?  To  what  extent  does  adherence  to  professional 
and  other  values  Interfere  with  Intelligent  dei-lslons  in  terms  of  Institutional 
purimaes?  Are  values  c-orrelatfd  with  subject  matter  areas,  Informal  groups, 
Institutional  purposes,  professional  relationships,  perwjnal  Insecurities,  etc.? 
What  are  the  traditions  associated  with  higher  educatl<m  In  general  and  with 
individual  Institutions?  To  what  extent  do  they  influence  decisions? 
Do  menibers  of  the  academic  profession  exhibit  couuaon  tempermental  and 
psychological  characteristics  resulting  from  preference  f<»r  their  work,  slnUlar 
graduate  training,  and  conditions  of  their  employment  such  as  remoteness 
from  dally  pressures  of  other  enterprises,  association  with  young  people,  and 
the  lllie? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  provide  data  for  the  institutional 
setting.  Our  purpose  here,  however,  is  not  to  analyze  them  but  to 
stress  their  significance— to  make  clear  that  an  intelligent.grnsp  of  the 
administrative  operation  needs  such  analysis.  At  any  one  time,  de- 
cisions will  be  nmde  within  this  framework,  yet  each  decision  will  to 
some  degree  modify  it.  The  administrator  needs  to  understand  the 
variety  of  different  and  sometimes  conflicting  or  incompatible  forces 
with  which  he  must  contend. 

To  this  end,  the  character  of  an  institution  sets  the  boundaries 
within  wl  ich  participants  may  define  or  redefine  its  purposes  and  ac- 
tivities. This  character  is  the  framework  for  rational  discussion  by 
individuals  and  groups  holding  widely  divergent  values.  Despite  the 
desires  of  administrators,  these  and  other  pressures  shape  as  well  as 
conform  to  institutional  purposes.  Tiie  kind  of  students  available 
will  determine  much  of  the  intellechial  caliber  of  the  educational 
program.  The  sources  of  financial  support  may  limit  academic  con- 
trol of  the  institution's  functioning.  The  attitudes  of  influential 
alumni  may  determine  athletic  policies  Research  programs  de- 
veloped by  Govenimrnt  agencies  limit  the  kinds  of  contracts  avail- 
able to  universities. 

The  institutional  character  reacts  to  these  two  major  forces:  (1) 
adherence  to  purposes  and  traditional  functions,  and  (2)  pressures 
exerted  for  and  against  these  purpo.ses  and  functions.  The  dynamic 
institution,  resolving  these  forces  in  its  distinctive  context,  will  con- 
tinuously evolve  its  particular  character." 

«|One  final  pcint  releynnt  for  future  sJudlef..  U  that  the  entity  we  cnll  the  Institution 
addR  up  to  a  whole  which  l«  not  only  more  than  Its  pnrtR  but  which  haH  an  Ident  tJ 
?    \,  personality  ,  r  an  Individual.  thl«  whole,  in  an  Institution 

Tn  r'/'^l"^;."""''""""*"  thifl  situation  has  appeared 

to  some  deRrec  In  the  literature.  Dean  J.  nouslasH  nrown  of  Princeton  Unlve^Jty  has 
coined  the  term  "corporate  personality."    Prof.  W.  H.  Cowley  of  Stanford  DrUversul 

const  tut*  a  rnlture  having  ..cntlnnlty.    On  the  whol...  howev.-r.  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  analyze  the  administration  of  colIefcVs  un.l  universities  from  this  perspective. 
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HUNDREDS  of  institutional  self-studies,  dozens  of  experimental 
programs,  and  a  large  number  of  books,  articles,  and  printed  or 
mimeographed  publications  have  recorded  the  operating  data  of  aca- 
demic administration.  Tliese  studies  are  listed  in  books  and  articles 
and  in  regular  publications  of  the  U.S.  Offit  of  Education  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Such  sourci  3  provide  the  president, 
the  board  member,  the  finance  officer,  the  dean  with  data  for  use  in 
ranking  decisions  on  the  various  operational  problems  and  policies 
faced  in  day-to-day  activity. 

This  report  is  concenied  more  with  the  new  ideas.  The  stress  here 
is  on  developments  taking  place  which  give  administrators  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fresh— and  perhaps  more  meaningful— look  at  their  or- 
ganizations. For  this  operational  emphasis,  we  can  discern  some  new 
directions  in  administrative  planning. 

The  most  recently  published  plan  for  a  creative  approach  to  ad- 
ministrative and  curricular  reorganization  was  proposed  by  Beards- 
ley  Ruml  {Memo  to  a  College  Trustee,  1969)  for  liberal  arts  colleges. 
In  effect  the  author  says:  Let's  take  a  fresh  and  imaginative  look  at 
the  entire  institution.  What  kind  of  college  do  the  trustees,  adminis- 
trators, and  faculty  members  envisage  for  the  next  two  decades? 
What  kind  of  salaries  and  services  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  first- 
rate  institution  1  What  alterations  of  the  existing  educational  pro- 
gram, physical  plant,  and  administrative  staff  will  enable  a  college 
administration  to  achieve  its  aims  within  the  limitations  of  its  an- 
ticipated income?  The  Ruml  approach  suggests  a  new  perspective 
for  a  traditional  activity :  the  self -study. 

The  Ruml  book  suggests  a  way  in  which  college  administrators, 
faculties,  and  board  members  can  look  realistically  at  their  present 
and  future  resources  and  face  up  to  the  kinds  of  changes  necessary 
for  an  effective,  liigh-caliber  educat  ional  program.  It  stresses  a  major 
problem  in  planning  for  higher  education ;  namely,  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  into  decision-making  councils  the  important  and  pertinent 
data. 

Another  effort  in  this  same  direction  has  been  undenray  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  the  leadership  of  John  Dale  Russell.  Dr.  Russell, 
as  director  of  institutional  research  at  New  York  University,  has  been 
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working  with  twhni<|u©8  for  aeoumultttinfr  operational  data  and 
evaluating  it  for  administrative  officers.  The  pattern  of  his  method 
appears  in  his  studies  of  State  systems  of  higher  education,  ilhistrated 
by  that  made  in  Michigan  {The  Smunff  of  llighti  ICdwntion  in 
Michigan^  1058)  •  Tlie  important  element  in  this  approach  is  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  continuing  procedures  tlirough  which  accuuuihited 
data  are  carefully  analyzed  and  directed  to  appropriate  administra- 
tive offices  and  faculty  groups  in  a  form  designed  to  fit  their  opera- 
tional needs.  This  method  differs  from  self-studies  by  maintaining 
a  continuous  flow  of  information  which  has  value  for  continuing  de- 
cisions. It  relates  financial  direction  to  educational  program. 

At  New  York  University,  Dr.  Russell's  office  is  developing  pro- 
cedures for  the  continuing  analysis  of  factors  such  as  class  size,  in- 
structional load,  salary  costs  on  various  bases,  degrees  granted,  clerical 
and  supply  costs,  and  a  variety  of  other  data.  These  data  are  used  to 
maintain  continuous  planning  and  evaluation  m  the  department, 
school,  and  total  institution, 

Tliis  type  of  pattern  in  administrative  planning  has  appeared  at 
other  institutions.  At  least  a  dozen  have  formally  named  offices  for 
institutional  research.  Comparative  information  should  become 
more  available  systematically  about  class  size,  instructional  loads, 
salary  cost  per  student  credit  hour,  degrees  granted,  administrative- 
to-instructional  cost  ratios,  appropriate  classroom  sizes,  maintenance 
and  janitorial  services,  and  tlie  wide  variety  of  activities  .vhich  com- 
prise the  administrative  operation  of  colleges  and  univei-sitieo.  These 
growing  data  sliould  be  coordinated  on  a  national  basis  and  related  to 
the  educational  and  research  endeavor  in  ways  which,  like  the  RumI 
report,  suggest  imaginative  ways  of  improving  institutional 
effectiveness. 

An  extension  of  this  data-accumulating  process  to  more  than  one  in- 
stitution has  been  announced  by  YawX  J.  McGrath,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, He  plans  a  survey  of  15  liberal  arts  colleges  to  measure  tlie 
proliferation  of  instructional  units  in  recent  years.  Such  .study  may 
point  to  ways  of  reducing  costs  and  at  the  same  time  improving  edu- 
cational programs. 

In  another  dimension,  a  10-meml)er  research  team  headed  by  Daniel 
K.  Griffiths  and  John  Hemphill  has  created  a  "simulated  situational 
test."  While  designed  for  public  school  administrators,  it  demon- 
strates a  new  instrumei  for  accumulating  operational  data  for  aca- 
demic administrators.  The  giwip  has  developed  a  standardized  ad- 
ministrative situation — a  hypothetical  but  very  realistic  school  en- 
vironments—into which  it  is  placing  232  elementary  school  principals 
selected  from  districts  throughout  the  T^mtj?<UStates.  By  means  of 
indoctrination  sessions,  visual  aids,  printed  AJbrials  of  various  sorts, 
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and  other  mechanisms,  ()u>ho  rtdnunistratoi-s  are  faced  with  realistic 
problems  requiring  decisions.  On  the  basis  of  their  reactions,  data 
will  be  developed  to  give  a  clearer  detinition  of  the  administrative 
process  and  possibly  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  school  administrators. 

Two  otlier  reports  illustrate  other  methods  of  probing  into  adminis- 
trative problems.  One  is  the  Purdue  Rating  Scale  for  Administra- 
tors, reported  by  Robert  L.  Hobson  through  the  Division  of 
Educational  Reference  of  Purdue  University.  This  scale  gives  heads 
of  larger  offices  an  opportunity  for  intelligent  and  critical  rating  of 
their  effect  i veness  by  members  of  their  staff.  Forms  are  given  to  sub- 
ordinates who  send  the  answers  directly  to  Purdue  University.  The 
division  then  provides  the  administrative  head  with  a  composite  and 
anonymous  report.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  published  in 
1956  a  survey  of  college  evaluation  methods  and  needs,  written  by 
Stuit,  Kolmstradter,  and  Frederiksen.  This  study  provides  not  only 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  evaluating  various  aspects  of  college  and 
university  operations  but  a  guide  to  methods  and  to  literature.  It  is 
apparently  the  most  complete  analysis  of  evaluation  directed  at  higher 
education. 


Relationship  to  Other  Studies 

In  this  category  a  few  of  the  more  imaginative  studies  have  been 
noted.  We  have  not  considei-ed  the  numerous  investigations  com- 
pleted or  underway  to  help  individual  institutions  or  groups  of  in- 
stitutions accumulate  data  necessary  for  important  administrative  de- 
cisions.^ Such  investigations  have  been  excluded  because  this  survey 
is  more  concerned  wirl:  new  points  of  view.  Beyond  the  intent  of  a 
report,  however,  a  fi-esh  approach  is  very  much  called  for.  Both 
colleges  and  universities  more  than  ever  before  are  up  against  prob- 
le.ns  which  require  new  solutions. 

The  lil)eral  arts  college,  for  example,  faces  the  dichotomy  inherent 
in  the  coming  age  of  wlint  amounts  to  mass  higher  education.  Will  it 
be  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  driven  to  mass  techniques  which  rele- 
gate its  efforts  to  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  the  secondai-y  school 
today?  Will  an  attempt  to  maintain  distinctive  intellectual  integrity 
mean  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  society  and  consequent  witlier- 
ing  of  support  and  status? 

Similarly,  in  the  word.s  of  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  "the  role  of  the  universities  is  undergoing  a 

iBxnmplos  arc  Htiidlps  of  tho  function  of  dppnrtnu'ntnl  chairmen  propnwd  hy  the  Uni- 
versity of  MasHu  <hTiH<>tt!«.  of  profcsHlotml  offerlngH  by  the  vice  proHldent's  offlcp  at  Kent 
State  Unlvorslty.  and  thoRc  listed  in  InHtUuUotwl  Rfncarrh  in  the  West,  published  IQ 
1950  by  the  Western  Interstate  CommlHslon  for  Higher  Kducatlou. 
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remarkable  change.  They  are  being  thrust  into  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  our  society— a  position  more  central,  more  prominent, 
more  crucial  in  the  life  of  the  society  than  academic  people  ever 
dreamed  possible."  ^  How  will  the  variety  of  functions,  from  million- 
dollar  research  projects  to  the  education  of  masses  of  undergraduate 
students,  be  adequately  maintained  in  tliese  institutions  ?  Will  gradu- 
ate schools  be  able  to  cope  with  the  increasing  need  for  advanced 
degrees  without  changes  of  a  drastic  sort  in  their  traditional  programs 
and  methods?  Can  specialization  of  ijicreasingly  sharp  proportions 
be  maintained  for  undergraduate  faculties  without  hindering  the  edu- 
cational reorganization  inherent  in  handling  large  numbers  of 
students? 

It  serves  little  purpose  here,  however,  to  delineate  the  character- 
istics of  recent  and  potential  changes  in  higher  education.  Scholars 
and  educational  leaders  have  done  so  on  many  occasions.  The  point 
we  wish  to  raise  in  connection  with  this  category  is  the  importance  of 
not  planning  for  the  future  entirely  in  terms  of  the  present  and  the 
past  as,  for  example,  so  many  institutional  studies  have  done.  Just 
as  the  20th-century  university  could  hardly  pattern  its  functions  upon 
the  IDth-centuiy  classical  college,  the  higher  institution  of  the  future 
will  need  to  fit  an  age  of  widespread  advanced  education,  great  and 
rapid  scientific  and  technological  change,  increased  governmental  co- 
ordination and  support,  and  the  other  conditions  of  the  changing 
structure  of  American  and  world  society. 

Studies  such  as  those  mentioned  above  point  the  way  to  more 
imaginative  and  forward-thinking  investigation.  In  addition,  it 
seems  a  most  profitable  possibility  to  coordinate  research  in  academic 
administration,  such  as  included  in  all  three  categories  of  this  report, 
so  that  theory  and  more  deeply  probing  analysis—particularly  that 
done  in  conjunction  with  scholars  having  a  broader  view  of  the  total 
social  stnicture— can  help  to  identify  more  positively  the  kinds  of 
administrative  functions  and  problems  universities  and  colleges  will 
face  in  the  future. 

•Address  to  auuual  meeting  of  the  American  CouneU  on  Education.  Oct  8-9,  1950. 


CONCLUSION 


THE  STUDIES  mentioned  in  this  report  illustrate  the  kinds  of  plan- 
ning  currently  underway  for  the  administration  of  higher  institutions. 
As  stated  at  the  outset,  this  listing  by  no  means  exhausts  the  pertinent 

references.  rm,-  u 

They  are  presented  in  terms  of  a  conceptual  scheme.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  establishing  potential  and  existing  relationships  among 
studies  and  publications  which  to  date  nanain  quite  uncoordinated. 
While  this  is  not  the  only  possible  conceptual  structure  for  investiga- 
tion, some  such  arrangement  is  essential  to  the  fruitful  organization 
of  administrative  research.*  ^ 

Quite  obviously,  the  material  in  each  of  the  categories  might  well 
have  relevance  to  another.  For  example,  Litchfield's  ideas  have  been 
discussed  in  terms  both  of  theory  and  of  analysis.  Some  of  the 
studies  placed  in  the  category  of  analysis  undoubtedly  have  opera- 
tional value.  The  point  of  the  three  categories  in  this  report  is 
primarily  to  suggest  that  scholars  and  administrators  at  work  in  ad- 
ministrative investigations  generally  have  one  of  three  intentions. 
They  seek  theories  to  improve  understanding  of  the  administrative 
process  and  prediction  of  the  consequences  of  decisions.  They  turn 
to  analysis  to  gain  a  broader  understanding  of  administrative  prob- 
lems than  immediate  operational  data  provide  and  to  "dig  deeper 
into  ramifications.   They  face  operational  questions  which  require 
additional  data  for  intelligent  answers  but  do  not  necessarily  require 
broader,  more  general  hypotheses. 

A  coordination  of  effort  in  all  three  areas  will  enhance  what  is 
done  in  each  and  help  to  channel  investigations  into  greater  produc- 
tivity. At  the  very  least,  coordination  can  help  to  prevent  duplication 
of  effort,  can  assure  a  communication  of  findings,  and  can  make  clear 
relationships  between  theory,  analysis,  and  operations. 

.Uanlo!  R.  Orlffltha  has  published  a  book  (Ruearch  in  Educational  ^f«*«<«<^«"''»J 
TeacherH  College.  Columbia  University.  1959)  which  dlRCUHses  the  current  problems  of 
Ssearoh  In  thlV  he  propoH-s  a  national  plan  for  the  development  and  coordination  of 
research  In  educational  administration.  i.« 

Another  set  of  categories  for  studies  of  administration  appears  In  a  recent  article  by 
OrVffltJs  anrLaurence  lannaccone  ("Administrative  Theory.  Belatlonshlps.  and  Prepara- 
Son  "  Reni  0/  Research,  28:  334-367.  October  19B8).    The  authors  of  this 

Irtlcle  havrsurveyed  the  literature  for  the  period  from  1955  to  1958.  Their  frame 
oJ  reference  for  the  or^anl^itlon  of  the  studies  descrlbeu  Is  that  of  public  «*oo'  «dmin. 
Jtratlon  esHentlally.  but  the  adwlnlHlrutlve  problems  and  environment  are  similar. 
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This  report  can  best.  lx»  cotu'luded  by  posing  a  question  basic  to  the 
study  of  administration,  and  by  referring  briefly  to  the  implications 
of  this  question. 

How  can  effective  and  efficient  administration  be  achieved  In  highly  decen- 
tralized enterprises  lacking  a  clearcut  commitment  to  a  set  of  Institutional 
functions  and  containing  personnel  with  strong  conunltments  to  Ideas,  valuea^ 
and  professional  associations  which  transcend  their  Institutions? 

Effective  administration  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  achievement 
of  creative  scholarship  and  research  which  is  communicated  through 
teaching,  publication,  and  other  means  to  students  and  to  the  public. 
The  effective  institution,  in  this  sense,  is  the  one  which  maintains  the 
function  of  intellectual  leadership  for  society. 

Furthermore,  colleges  and  universities  present  to  administrators  a 
set  of  unique  difficulties.  The  pervading  intangibility  of  many  aspects 
of  administration  at  all  levels  and  the  absence  of  adequate  standards 
and  metlio<is  of  appraisal  tend  to  draw  a  haze  over  the  making  of 
decisions  and  to  destroy  the  clarity  of  issues.  The  intellectual  in- 
sularity of  the  faculty,  the  increasing  demands  of  their  specialties, 
their  lack  of  training  in  administrative  matters  and  indoctrination 
in  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  their  frequent  distrust  of  ad- 
ministration present  barriers  to  effective  processes  similar  to  but  more 
sharply  outlined  than  those  in  other  enterprises. 

Such  characteristics  create  for  universities  and  colleges  a  set  of 
relationships  which  make  most  difficult  the  kind  of  planning,  com- 
munication, direction,  delegation,  supervision,  and  evaluation  possible 
in  other  enterprises.  Yet,  the  foreseeable  demands  of  the  future  al- 
ready press  for  substantial  adjustments  in  function  and,  to  a  degree, 
purpose  if  higher  education  will  retain  its  vigor  as  the  intellectual 
spearhead  of  American  society. 

To  date,  however,  no  body  of  literature  addressed  to  this  problem 
has  appeared.  The  need  for  systematic  study  of  administration  be- 
comes increasingly  urge  it  as  the  limitations  of  much  of  our  adminis- 
strative  process  and  organizational  structure  show  up  in  the  face  of 
demands  made  on  our  institutions  by  our  own  and  other  changing 
cultures. 
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IN  RECENT  YEARS,  a  number  of  doctoral  theses  have  appeared  which  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  academic  administration.  These  constitute  a  good  source 
of  information.  Representative  titles  are  listed  below : 

*• 

1957 

Phxup  BENEreNTo,  Administrative  Ctmmunieation:  A  Etudy  of  Its  Relationship 
to  Administrative  Leadership,  Syracuse  University. 

OoBDON  B.  Cleveland,  A  Theoretical  Analysis  of  Administrative  Policy-Makiny, 
University  of  Xorth  CaroMna. 

Basil  Spyros  Gfx)rgopoulos,  The  Normative  Structure  of  Social  Systems:  A 

Study  of  Organisutlfmal  Effvctivtmess,  University  of  Michigan. 
Bkkce  J.  McOee,  a  Study  in  Ambience:  The  Numerical  Analysis  of  Interaction 

Groupings  in  a  Larye  Scale  Organization,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Robert   Milton   Northrop,   Administrative   Doctrine  and  Administrative 

Behavior:  The  AKC  Experience,  University  of  Michigan. 
Charles  B.  Summer,  Jr.,  University  Education  of  Administrators:  A  Statement 

and  Evaluatio^i  of  Goals;  The  Development  of  Administrative  Effectiveness, 

Columbia  University. 

1958 

Gkoroe  Harold  Axinn,  The  Relation  of  Personnel  Selection  and  Salary  Adminis^ 
tration  to  Organizational  Effectiveness  in  The  Cooperative  BsPtension  Service 
in  Michigan,  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 

JoHv  Lewis  Forbes,  A  Theory  of  Administrative  Leadership  for  Contemporary 
Education,  Michigan  State  University. 

Samuel  Murray  Long,  The  Coordination  of  Instructional,  Administrative,  and 
Student  Personnel  Services  in  Pennsylvania's  State  Teachers  Colleges,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

David  Loren  McKenxa,  A  Study  of  Power  and  Interpersonal  Relationships  in 
the  AdministratiOfi  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Michigan. 

1959 

Mart  E.  Weber  Goss,  Physicians  in  Bureaucracy:  A  Case  Study  of  Professional 

Pressures  on  Organizational  Roles,  Columbia  University. 
Ebnest  E.  McMahon,  The  Emerging  Evening  College:  A  Study  of  Faculty 

Organization  and  Academic  Control  in  Ten  Eastern  University  Evening  CoU 

leges,  Colmnbla  University. 
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TlIK  (*(M'>I»KR.V.TI()N  ami  i;<»slstanc'o  of  ii  minibtT  of  M-holai-s  nnd  adiiilnistrH- 
tors  tt«tlv.'lv  cniuwiu'a  with  ivsoiiich  lii  annh'iuit'  administration  Ims  lifipod 
substantiaily  with  thin  report.  This  ni.pt.ndis  mitaliis  n  partial  list  of  the 
Instlttitlotw  coura.-ti'd.  It  U  iiK-ludcd  iiort.  as  a  p-ssibh-  ht-Kiiiiiiiig  for  a  dirfo- 
t«»ry  of  IwatUms  at  wiilch  worU  is  lu  pi-oKi  t'ss  on  uiattws  n-iatwl  to  udmiuistra- 
tltrn  in  highoretlucatlon. 

CoKNKi.t.  fMVKiisriv.  A  cMiisidcrahlf  nuinbor  ..f  pt'rtlnoiit  artk'lps  hare  appeared 
In  the  journal  of  Hit-  Graduate  S('Ikm>1  of  Business  and  IMlUlc  AdudnistnUion, 
Adminiiiti'atifr  S'-ii  nrv  i^unrtvrlii. 

Cui.VMtiiA  I'xivKKsiTY.  At  'IVacliers  Collctfp.  Prof.  Daidcl  K.  Griffiths  and  his 
;Hs.M-int«w  have  underway  ii  number  of  pr.»j»'<'ts  relattd  to  etlueational  ad- 
luinistnitl..!..  pi.rti.-nlarly  for  the  puhlie  seluM.ls.  ami  have  published  several 
!.ook>.  on  adu'iuistrative  theory.  I'rof.  Karl  W.  Hi«ei  >w  has  contributwl  a 
bibii..trruphy  <.s,/,Wr</  /fo-.A-.,  fur  thr  CoUfuf  loul  rnivnuity  .Ulministrator, 
Uureau  of  1'uhlii-n.tlons.  Teadiers  i'oUe«e,  (.'olumbia  I'ldverslty,  11>5H)  and 
has  under  his  dirociiou  a  doetorul  program  for  students  niajorlng  in  college 
and  university  aduilnlstratloa. 

Tlie  I»ure:ni  of  Applied  Social  Research  of  the  Inlversity  has  sponsored 
studies,  such  as  that  ou  the  .s(X-iology  of  metUcal  edm-atlou,  which  offer  per- 
tiiient  data  and  Ideas. 

IlARVMU)  fxiVKKsiTY.  The  Institute  for  t'oUege  and  University  Administrators 
is  eoncoruw!  prinmrlly  with  assisting  Individuals  to  better  understand  and 
perforin  their  work  by  m'»aas  of  oonfei-em-es  built  upon  the  i-ase  metluKl.  The 
Deimrtm.'ut  of  S.«  ial  Relations  has  under  t-onsideratlun  studies  related  to 
hitcher  tHlucation  bat  not  si»eclflcally  to  the  problems  of  administration. 
Ixi.i\N  V.  l•^•I\M.^^ITY.  l»rf.f.  Edward  E.  Edwards  in  the  School  of  Business  there 
has  U-u  studvlnp  wavs  of  Improvlnff  faculty  productivity  and  the  nu'chantcs 
.)f  our  ..resent  system  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  faculty  instruction  nnd 
studen-  letirnlnK. 

Micnir.  N  St\tk  I'xivERSirv.  BuRE.vr  of  Educ.vtional  Uksearch.  W.  B.  Brook- 
over  of  this  bureau  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sociology  of  Educa- 
tion (►f  the  American  Sociological  Society. 

U.NtvEBsin-  OF  (MiicAco.  Tile  Midwest  Administration  Center  organization  lb 
now  tu  the  seventh  year  of  publlshlmr  the  Admininirator'a  Notebook  which 
l.^cludes  accounts  <if  a  number  of  relevant  studies,  altliougli  they  generally 
f.H'Us  u!)on  public  scliool  administration.  Its  program  bus  emphasized  ad- 
iMlnl.strative  theory,  as  referred  to  in  this  rei)ort. 

Pex  vsyi  vvma  Statk  l-NiVKRsiTY.  A  Very  informative  President's  Seminar  was 
Mv.usor.Ml  bv  this  university  f..r  Its  own  staff  on  the  subje<'t  of  role  and 
respoiislhllit'u^  of  deiwrtmental  chairmen.  Held  In  April  of  nm,  the  semi- 
nar brought  together  deans  and  afudemic  department  heads. 

PRIXCKTON  rNtVERSITT.  TIIK  SxrOY  OF  TllK  Coi.l.EOK  AND  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENCY. 

Thlrt  Study,  under  the  dln-ctlon  of  Harold  W.  I)odd.s,  is  referrt  .i  to  above. 
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Social  Science  UK.sKAttcii  Council.  This  organization  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  has  couHldertHl  the  subjet^t  of  social  science  research  and 
higher  education.  A  memorandum  on  this  matter  has  elaborated  on  the 
problems  of  research  and  contributions  possible  from  the  social  sciences. 

SoUTiiEftN  Regional  Education  Board.  At  present  this  organization  has  two 
kinds  of  relevant  activities  underway:  (1)  a  survpy  of  the  administration  of 
organized  research  in  universities  In  the  South,  and  (2)  a  study  of  institu- 
tional resear(»h  activities  and  of  ways  this  activity  can  be  more  widely  used 
as  a  basis  for  dec^lslon  nmking. 

Stanford  I  xiversity.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Hehavloral  Sciences,  has  been  concerned  with  the  application 
of  the  behavioral  si'lences  to  the  problems  of  academic  administration.  Among 
other  activities,  he  has  produced  an  unpublished  paper  on  the  problems  of 
appraisal  in  colleges  and  universities.  Prof.  W.  H.  Cowley  has  been  develop. 
Ing  for  more  than  a  decade  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  higher  education. 
Administrative  pr(K»ess  and  structure  form  only  one  part  of  his  unpublished 
work,  Api>rniml  of  American  Higher  Education:  1956,  Professor  Cowley 
has  completed  tive  of  eight  parts  of  this  manuscript  which  examines  the  total 
operation  of  colleges  and  universities  within  the  context  of  their  historical 
bm-kgroimd  and  contemporary  culture.  He  has  under  his  direction  a  doc- 
toral pn»gram  for  students  majoring  in  higher  education  and  planning  careers 
in  administration. 

University  of  California.  Tlie  Center  for  Study  of  Higher  Education  has 
underway  a  5-year  study  of  sele(»ted  colleges,  their  character,  and  their  Impact 
on  students.  The  ramifications  of  the  work  of  its  staff  has  pertinence  pri- 
marily at  this  time  to  an  understanding  of  what  this  report  has  designated  as 
the  institutional  setting. 

UNn-ERsiTY  OF  PiTTSHiRoH.  Thc  Staff  of  the  Administrative  Science  Center  has 
begun  study  hascni  upon  the  social  sciences  to  develop  Insights  of  a  general 
nature  valuable  to  spet-lDc  admlnlstraUve  situations  encountered  In  various 
fields,  Including  that  of  education.  Two  illustrative  studies,  now  underway, 
are  concerned  with  the  adaptatUm  of  a  sch(K»l  system  to  a  new  superintendent 
and  with  an  analysis  of  how  a  number  of  business  executives  perceive  them- 
selves and  their  tasks. 

University  of  Texas.  Among  other  activities,  Reece  McGee  Is  studying  the 
working  conditions  of  junior  faculty  members  at  two  large  State  universities. 
His  papers  include  one  which  considers  the  "process  and  organization  of 
administration.'' 

Washington  I.^niversity.  Alvln  W.  Gcmldner.  chalmmn  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  has  been  studying  the  problem  of  social  roies  of  participants  In 
organizations  and  how  these  affect  organizational  behavior.  This  Is  reported 
In  two  articles  In  the  Adpninistrativv  i>ci€ncc  Quarterly  of  December  1957  and 
March  1958. 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Hiqher  Education.  This  organization 
has  taken  the  initiative  to  report  vari(ms  studies  made  by  Institutions  within 
their  geographical  area.  Their  findings  are  published  In  Inaiiiutional  Re- 
search in  the  West,  1950. 
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FOREWORD 


STUDY  ABROAD  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  and  valu^ 
able  aspect  of  higher  education,  not  merely  for  the  iew  who  can  afford 
it  but  for  the  many  who  can  profit  by  exposure  to  the  cultures  of  other 
nations.  Indeed,  among  the  objectives  of  higher  education  in  a  world 
made  small  by  economic  interrelationships  and  modem  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation,  furthering  the  understanding  of 
intercultural  relationships  vies  with  the  development  of  scientific 
talent  in  importance.  The  rapid  growth  of  programs  of  group  study 
abroad  in  recent  years  attests  to  the  significance  which  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  society  they  serve,  attach  to  their  responsibility 
for  helping  prepare  their  students  to  assume  effective  roles  in  world 
affairs. 

This  report  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  New  Dimensions  in  Higher 
Education  published  by  the  Office  of  Education.  It  summarizes  the 
general  status  of  programs  of  group  study  abroad  as  of  the  academic 
year  1959-60  and  discusses  objectives  and  problems  of  accreditation 
and  evaluation  of  such  programs.  Individual  study  abroad  is  not 
included. 

The  institution  with  an  establi^ed  progi*am  of  group  study  abroad 
will  find  in  this  report  information  useful  in  evaluating  its  own  pro* 
gram  in  light  of  what  can  be  learned  about  both  similar  and  quite 
different  programs  of  other  institutions.  The  institution  interested 
in  assessing  plans  for  establishing  a  new  program  of  its  own  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  institutions  will  find  this  report  a  quick  sum* 
mary  of  what  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  in  programs  of  study 
abroad.  Specific  references  are  intended  to  illustrate  rather  than  eval* 
uate  the  practices  described. 

Dr.  Abrams  is  well  qualified  to  prepare  this  report.  He  served  in 
Germany  in  1953  as  specialist  on  youth  activities  under  the  State 
Department  exchange  program;  in  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1960,  he  was 
educational  director  of  shipboard  orientation  programs  of  the  Council 
on  Student  Travel;  in  the  spring  of  1968,  he  directed  the  orientation 
program  for  guides  preparing  to  serve  at  the  XJ.S.  pavilion  at  the 
Brussels  Fair.  He  has  also  directed  international  student  seminars 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  CSonmiittee,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States.   Dr.  Abrams  helped  to  organize  the  program  of 
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Antiooh  Education  Abroad,  serving  as  consultant  b  Europe  in  1956- 
57,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  orientation  program  for  Antioch  stu- 
dents who  go  overseas.  His  general  knowled^  of  the  development 
and  status  of  programs  of  group  study  abroad  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  material  presented  here. 

It  is  believed  that  this  report  will  prove  especially  MpM  to  those 
institutions  contemplating  the  expansion  of  their  programs  or  the 
establishment  of  new  programs  of  group  study  abroad,  a  dimension  of 
higher  education  designed  to  help  meet  the  challenge  of  preparing 
tcday*s  students  to  live  in  tomorrow's  world. 

Editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  was  pro- 
vided by  Lanoza  Q.  Lewis  of  the  Office  of  Education  staff. 


Homer  D.  Babbidgi},  Jr. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Edwation 
Harold  A.  Haswell 
Dirsotor,  Higher  EdueaUon 
Programs  Brawh 
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I.  Development  and  Objectives 

COLLEGE  EDUCATORS  are  agreed  that  they  owe  it  to  their  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  a&sume  an  effective  role  in  world  affairs. 
Some  even  feel  that  this  has  become  a  "central  and  primary  mission." » 
Such  a  thesis  does  not  draw  complete  assent,  but  all  educators  will 
acknowledge  that  a  better  job  of  international  education  for  the  under- 
graduate is  imperative,  that,  as  John  W.  Gardner  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  declared,  "All  students  should  have  some  exposure 
to  world  affairs."* 

The  traditional  way  to  do  this  is  by  refashioning  the  curriculum, 
making  it  more  international  and  less  parochial,  and  such  efforts  arc 
well  under  way.*  A  more  radical  upproach  is  to  start  with  the 
proposition  that  the  best  way  to  expose  a  student  to  world  affairs  is 
to  transport  him  bodily  to  another  culture.  Dean  Harlan  Cleveland 
of  the  Maxwell  School  at  Syracuse  University  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  exposure  of  ''every  college  student  ...  to  the. fullest  possible 
immersion  in  a  foreign  culture,  language  and  all,  ...  as  a  necessary 
modern  supplement  to  American  'general  education.'"*  Similarly 
Samuel  Gould,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  has  insisted  that  such  an  experience  should  become  "a  nor- 
mal part  of  a  college  education;  not  merely  for  the  few  who  can  afford 
it,  but  for  the  great  many  and  within  the  normal  college  fee 
structura"  ' 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in  the  foreign  study  field,  such 
statements  do  not  seem  so  darin'^.  Before  the  Second  World  War, 
study  abroad  for  American  students  was  indeed  for  the  few.  It  was 

»  "Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tha  American  Coun.'ll  on  EducaUon.  Oct.  8  IBBB  » 
In  Educational  Record,  XLI  (January  1980).  pp.  101-102. 

•  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  /innual  Report  for  J$S9,  p.  13 

'Ibid.,  pp.  32-33 :  Richard  N.  Swift.  WorW  sffairi  and  the  College  CurHeutum.  Wash- 
Inffton.  American  Council  on  Education.  1959. 

♦Harlan  Cleveland.  "The  Real  International  World  and  the  Academic  Lajf,"  tn  Wete 
Viewpoint*  <»  the  Sooiol  Sciences,  28th  yearbook.  Washington.  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies.  1958.  p.  187.  Cf.  also  Harlan  Cleveland.  Gerard  J.  Mangone.  and  John  C. 
Adams.  The  Overtea*  American/t,  Agenda  .'or  Action,  New  Tork.  McGraw-Hill.  1960 

•  Samuel  Qould.  "Education  fi)r  a  Global  View.-  in  Knowledge  la  Kot  Enough.  Sallow 
Springs.  Ohio.  Antloch  Press,  1959.  pp.  177-178. 
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mainly  for  graduftte  students,  in  fact,  and  only  a  small  number  of 
undsMraduates  partielpated  in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  of 
tho  University  of  Delaware,  Smith  CoUege,  and  Bosary  College  or 
ventured  abroad  on  their  own.  In  the  entire  period  from  1919  to  1 965, 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  has  been  able  to  find  records 
of  IsH  than  2,000  undergraduates,'  whereas  during  the  single  aca- 
demic year  196^67  more  than  1,000  were  studying  abrcad.  The  In- 
stitute's figures  for  this  year  tell  the  story  of  what  has  been  a  remark- 
able development  In  1967  some  866  institutions  reported  programs 
or  policies  which  enabled  their  undergraduates  to  study  abroad. 
Twenty-five  of  them  were  actually  conducting  programs  during  the 
academic  year  or  planning  to  establish  such  programs.  Many  more 
wexo  carrying  on  study  programs  during  the  summer,  so  that  tho 
total  of  students  earning  academic  credit  abroad  was  estim^ed  as  at 
least  2,680.'  While  this  was  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  American  stu- 
dents abroad  in  1967,  a  majority  of  the  students  involved  in  programs 
carried  on  by  American  institutions  overseas  were  undergraduates.* 
These  statistics  led  the  Institute  of  International  Education  to 
observe  in  1968  tiiat  "a  substantial  number  of  coUsges  apparentiy  now 
regard  foreign  study  as  a  legitimate  and  valuable  aspect  of  under- 
graduate studies."*    Further  expansion  since  then  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  educational  possibilities  of  foreign  study  have  found 
wide  recognition.  Yet  the  development  has  been  almost  too  rapid. 
There  has  been  some  cooperation  among  institutions  but  little  co- 
ordination in  establishing  and  administermg  programs  and  main- 
taining standards,  and  there  is  no  dear  agreement  on  some  of  the 
important  educational  issues  involved.  Initiatives  for  programa  have 
come  from  a  wide  variety  of  prime  movers— individual  professors, 
students,  academic  departments,  college  presidents,  and,  one  suspects, 
from  public  relations  offices.  Program  objectives  have  rarely  been 

•KCBBetb  BolUnd.  "SUttotlc*  ud  CommtBU  on  neebufe  With  tbt  TJalted  StatM."  ia 
JntS^tS^  B»cUt  tci*nc,  ButMin,  VIII  (IMS),  pp.  eaMttl.  W'?'?^ 
auitt  Ineoaptote.  rt«Mttot  th«  little  attention  paid  to  nndtrgraduate  •tady  abroad  at  that 

*?Iill5St!*of  xStnatlonal  Bdaeatloa.  Fortgn  BUiv  J^r  V.B.  Vi^graiuat^,  New 
Torlr.  Ant.  W88,  pp.  8-7.  8*-81  (hereafter  cited  at  tIB  Report),  aweland.  Mtaafone. 
«»d  Adam  wrriyed  the  «eJd  In  1958  and  ettlmate  that  the  flfure  te  weo  to  now  abont 
8.500  etBdentii,  with  8.000  of  them  enrolled  for  credit  couriea  abroad  dnrln*  the  »ttmmer. 
Cf.  Cle»elaPd.  Mangone.  and  Adamf,  op.  dt,  p.  200.    j 

rinetltute  of  Beeetreh  on  Overecaa  Progrann.  Tht  InUmamiua  Jfyojraiiif  o/  Amertean 
V«{««r«<Ke«.  SMt  Unetof.  MIehlfan  Stat*  UnWenity,  Oct.  10S8.  p.  40.  Thle  eonpr^ 
kentWe  toTentory  of  the  owraeae  actlvltte.  of  American  unWereiUes  <»preMat.  the  first 
publication  of  the  Inrtitnte  under  the  dlreetioa  of  ProfMtor  Bdward  W.  Weldner.  It  la 
dted  hereafter  a*  Weldner  Xepor*. 

•IIM  tttptirttp,  90. 
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de&ied  precisely,  and  even  more  rarely  have  outcomes  been  carefully 
evaluated  or  the  foreign  experience  creatively  integrated  within  the 
campus  educational  framework.  The  administrators  have  proceeded 
largely  on  the  faith  that  foreign  study  is  a  good  thing.  There  has 
been  an  air  of  excitement  in  national  meetings  on  educational  travel, 
a  sense  that  something  valuable  and  dynamic  is  going  on,  but  those 
concerned  aie  not  sure  exactly  what  it  is,  how  it  is  to  be  measured  and 
recorded,  how  it  can  best  be  exploited,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  view  of 
the  peU-mell  development  of  programs,  whether  it  might  actually  be 
domg  some  damage,  not  only  to  our  own  educational  standards,  but  to 
our  relationships  with  foreign  peoples. 

It  was  such  considerations  as  these  that  led  to  the  calling  of  a  con- 
ference that  met  in  January  1980,  at  Mount  Holyoke  «to  provide 
long-needed  guidance  m  an  increasingly  chaotic  field."  The  invita- 
tion  declared  ommously,  "We  run  a  serious  risk  that,  through  igno- 
ranee,  misdirection,  and  sheer  rapidity  of  growth,  American  educa- 
tion overseas  may  suffer  serious  harm  in  the  very  near  future."  For 
some  years  the  only  meetings  called  expressly  to  consider  educational 
travel  had  been  the  enthusiastic  and  stimulating  but  rather  unwieldy 
annual  conferences  convoked  by  the  Council  on  Student  Travel,  an 
organization  which  was  formed  originally  in  1947  to  deal  with  trana- 
portation  problems  for  agencies  with  European  summer  projects  for 
students,  but  which  has  recently  drawn  into  its  membership  an  increas- 
ing number  of  colleges  witix  newly  developing  study  programs 
abroad.*** 

Meanwhile,  colleges  with  long-established  programs  had  met  to- 
gether in  tiie  Council  on  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  of  tiie  Institute  of 
International  Education.  These  were  joined  by  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  in 
mviting  to  Mount  Holyoke  some  of  the  most  experienced  leaders  in 
the  field  of  international  education  representing  both  old  and  new 
programs,  and  asking  th«m  to  turn  tiieir  minds  to  the  problems  of 
improving  overseas  study  .jrograr.i^.   The  report  of  the  proceedings 
reflects  the  concern  which  prompted  the  calling  of  the  conference. 
Despite  the  many  probkins  and  perplex  itifis  whicrj  <»ni?ag«d  their 
tmie,  the  conferees  did  not  neglect  the  oritrinal  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference.  They  insisted  *hat  progr-tms  in,  wel  I  concei^-ed  and  f;ar.^fi;J Jy 
conducted  and  that  iidrr.uii»{,ratOi:!  bej^'in  io  w  on'.h..  it  •  t;.e!."  clfort^i, 
and  they  made  specific  recomrrenr'auo-?  io  'h.>.t  viul.   They  wanted 
public  attention  given  to  lu:  v,ho)e  lucstion  jind  approved  the  con- 
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vening  of  a  national  conference  on  foreign  study  to  meet  in  Chicago 
in  October  19G0.»» 

The  basic  prerequisite  of  a  good  program,  as  the  Mount  Holyoke 
report  emphasizes,  is  a  carefully  set  forth  list  of  objectives.  It  will 
not  do  to  assume  that,  since  travel  is  broadening,  any  educational 
enterprise  that  takes  place  in  foreign  parts  is  bound  to  be  of  more 
value  to  the  student  tlian  what  he  would  bo  doing  at  home.  In  the 
delmte  whicii  Bishop  Hurd  imagined  between  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
John  I^clce  on  the  uses  of  foreign  travel  in  education.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  spoke  for  the  affirmative,  is  remembered  more  often  than 
his  opponent.  liocke's  dissenting  opinion  on  foreign  travel  is  worth 
citing:  "I  see  but  little  good  in  proportion  to  time  taken  up  that  can 
be  drawn  from  it,  under  any  management."  And  as  for  the  way  it 
was  managed  in  his  day,  he  was  represented  as  seeing  "nothing  but 
mischief  springing  from  it."  "  _  _ 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  statements  of  purpose  of  existmg 
programs  something  less  than  precise.  They  are  generally  written 
up  in  the  promotional  prose  of  the  college  catalogue,  and  they  reflect 
the  conviction  that  certain  happy  educational  outcomes  will  ensue, 
rather  than  any  intention  to  evaluate  the  results.  The  stated  objec- 
ti\-es  can  be  grouped  under  three  general  headings : 

1.  The  intellectual  and  professional  development  of  the  student  in 
his  specialized  field  of  study.— It  was  to  acquire  specific  knowledge 
that  the  earliest  wandering  scholars  left  their  own  countries.  This 
has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  graduate  study  abroad,  and  it  was  the 
objective  of  the  first  Junior  Year  programs,  which  oflfered  language 
and  literature  majors  the  opportunity  to  study  their  specialties  in 
situ.  Other  fields  of  concentration  have  been  added  since,  and  stu- 
dents preparing  for  such  careers  as  teaching  and  foreign  service  are 
encouraged  to  study  abroad  in  pursuit  of  vocational  objectives. 

2.  The  general  education  of  the  student.—Thls  refers  to  the  kind  of 
motives  which  led  young  Englishmen  to  take  the  Grand  Tour  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  so  that  they  could  become  broadly  cultured 
and  prepared  to  give  their  society  intelligent  leadership.  Today  we 
may  l)e  more  interested  in  turning  out  responsible  citizens  than  cul- 
tivated gentlemen,  but  the  general  education  values  claimed  for  for- 
eign study  are  not  so  very  ditrerent.  They  include  both  the  academic 
and  the  broadly  educational,  the  development  of  the  student's  mind, 
his  personality,  and  his  spirit.   Foreign  study  proposes  to  increase 

" "Acndemic  Programs  Abroad:  An  Exploration  of  Their  Assets  and  LlaWHtles."  Ke- 
p..rt  of  the  Conference  held  at  Mount  Holyoke  CoUegi..  South  Hadley,  Mass..  Jan.  14-1«, 

^"Stlchnrd  nurd;  "()«  the  t'ses  of  ForelKn  Travel  Considered  at  a  Part  of  an  English 
0..ntIem«n-«  Education."  In  Uoral  and  PoUticat  Diatoguet  (3  vols.  3d  ed.,  London,  1765). 
Dtal«»e«*'s  vll  and  vUl.  HI,  ptt..lrJ88. 
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the  student's  knowledge  of  international  affairs  and  his  appreciation 
of  his  cultural  heritage,  to  give  him  perspective  upon  his  own  society 
and  a  new  understanding  of  human  society.  He  is  to  be  led  to  ex- 
amine his  values,  to  test  them  against  those  of  another  culture,  and  to 
emerge  less  provincial  and  more  free  from  prejudice.  If  study  abroad 
involves  the  learning  of  a  second  language,  new  doors  of  cultural  ap» 
preciation  will  be  open  to  him,  while  the  need  to  use  the  strange  tongue 
in  unfamiliar  situations  will  be  a  constant  challenge  to  resourceful 
thinking.  Even  without  this  special  demand,  the  confrontation  of  a 
foreign  environment  is  enough  in  itself  to  call  for  qualities  of  self- 
reliance  and  maturity. 

8.  The  furthering  of  international  understanding.— T)m  is  a  pur- 
pose for  study  abroad  which  has  become  prominent  only  in  the  20th 
century.^  It  is  a  constantly  recurring  phrase  in  statements  of  purpose 
for  foreign  study,  but  rarely  is  it  carefully  defined.  It  can  mean  an 
increase  in  the  student's  understanding  of  international  relations  or 
even  the  cultivation  in  the  student  of  the  value  of  worldmindedness, 
of  a  disposition  in  favor  of  world  peace.  As  such  it  belongs  to  the 
second  objective  above.  Or  it  can  mean  the  improvement  of  relations 
between  peoples  as  a  consequence  of  increased  contact  between  them, 
assuming  that  familiarity  breeds  good  will,  or  at  least  that  the  knowl- 
edge gained  is  a  necessary,  even  if  not  a  sufficient,  condition  of  friend- 
liness. In  this  sense  international  understanding  is  a  goal  of  the 
institution  rather  than  of  the  individual  student,  and  it  may  represent 
a  national  objective  as  well.  President  Eisenhower  presumably  had 
this  latter  meaning  in  mind  when  he  called  for  a  "massive"  inter- 
change on  the  plateau  of  youth  to  accompany  peacemaking  at  the 
summit.^ 


n.  Program  Patterns 


These  objectives  of  study  abroad  have  been  sought  through  a  gsxsX 
variety  of  programs  with  different  combinations  of  the  elements  of 
study,  travel,  femily  living,  and  even  work  experience,  with  varying 
periods  of  time,  with  diverse  relationships  to  educational  institutions 
and  personnel  of  the  host  country,  and  for  students  of  various  educa- 
tional levels  and  qualifications.  Rather  than  survey  them  all,  this 

"Speech  at  the  Untreralty  of  Delhi,  December  11,  1959,  cited  In  UB  Wewe  BuXttUn, 
XXXV  (Jan.  1900),  No.  6,  pp.  Z-i.  On  the  objecttres  of  educational  travel  In  hlitorlcal 
perspective.  Me  the  eesay  by  Guy  S.  Metraux,  Bfohange  Pertont,  the  Bvotutton  of  Orott- 
Cultural  Bdueation,  pamphlet  9,  New  York,  Sodal  Science  Rewarch  Council,  1963 ;  alM, 
hli  "Introductton :  An  Historical  Approach,"  pp.  577-84  of  iHtemational  Soeiat  Science 
Butletin,  VIII,  No.  4  (1958),  the  entire  Issue  of  which  Is  devoted  to  "Cross-Cultural  Bdu- 
cation  and  Educational  Travel."  Also  see  the  study  of  American  Fulbrlght  students  la 
France  by  John  T.  and  Jeanne  VS.  OuUahom,  "American  Objectives  in  Study  Abroad,"  to 
<f0unuaofBt0kerB4u«tMoH,XXXXiOeL  1958),  pp.  8«»-7«. 
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report  attempts  merely  to  sug^.  the  variety  of  programs  and  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  recent  deve  ^  ments."  There  are  four  patterns 
of  group  study  abroad:  (1)  the  organized  year  abroad;  (2)  the  aca- 
demic term  abroad ;  (3)  the  summer  session;  and  (4)  the  study  tour." 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad  represents  the  oldest  and  best  established 
type  of  program  for  group  study  abroad.  It  was  firs^  veloped  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  which  established  a  program  in  France 
in  1923,  primarily  designed  for  language  majors.  Since  1946,  the 
idea  has  been  imitated  and  modified  by  many  institutions,  so  that 
today  more  than  20  are  conducting  such  programs,  a  good  number 
of  them  open  to  undergraduates  from  other  colleges.  Language 
and  literature  studies  still  predominate,  but  a  wide  variety  of  other 
courses  may  be  pursued. 

Geographically  the  programs  have  tended  to  congregate  in  the  large 
cultural  centers  of  Europe.  Paris  has  been  especially  favored,  but 
Madrid  and  Floi-ence  are  also  popular.  A  new  departure  has  been 
the  establishment  of  Junior  Year  programs  in  Latin  America:  New 
York  University  at  the  University  of  Bahia  in  Brazil;  Fordham  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago  in  Chile;  Indiana  University  at 
the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Peru;  and  the  University  of  Kansas 
at  the  University  of  Costa  Rica.  This  development  has  had  the  active 
support  of  the  State  Department. 

The  Junior  Year  was  devised  to  bridge  the  great  gulf  between  the 
American  college  and  the  Continental  university.  The  American 
undergraduate  is  accustomed  to  a  society  where  his  alma  mater  not 
only  endeavors  to  elevate  his  mind  but  lodges  him,  feeds  him,  advises 

"The  first  sUtlsttcol  and  descriptive  report  was  the  ItB  Bepori,  cited  above.  Programs 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  described  and  evaluated  hy  Professors  John  A.  Oar- 
ratj  and  Walter  Adams  In  tholr  provocative  study,  From  Uain  Street  to  the  Left  Bank, 
8tudent$  and  8eholar9  Ahroad,  Bast  Lansing.  Mich.,  Michigan  SUte  University  Press, 
1959.  This  was  the  second  product  of  the  Institute  of  Research  on  Overseas  Programs. 
Professor  Weldner  devotes  a  chapter  to  study  programs  abroad  In  his  forthcoming  volume 
in  this  Institute's  series  of  publications.  A  short  esnay  on  the  Junior  Year  program,  with 
special  reference  to  Sweet  Briar,  Is  Francis  M.  Rogers'  AmeHeanJunion  on  the  Left  Bank, 
Sweet  Briar,  Va..  Sweet  Briar  College.  1058.  Two  volumes  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  Studies  In  Universities  and  World  Affairs  give  some  attention  to  study  pro- 
grams abroad :  Howard  B.  Wilson,  American  Oolltge  Life  a$  Education  in  World  Outlook, 
Washington,  1958.  ch.  5;  and  Richard  N.  Swift,  World  Affairs  and  the  College  Curriculum, 
Washington.  1959.  ch.  ft.  See  also  the  very  useful  pamphlet  published  by  the  HE's  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Interchange  Policy,  College  and  Vnivereitg  Programe  of  Academic 
Exchange,  New  York,  March  1980.  pp.  14-17,  and  selected  bibliography.  The  most  recent 
discussion  Is  Cleveland.  Mangone,  and  Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208-218. 

In  September  1900,  the  HE  will  publish  the  results  of  their  most  recent  survey:  Pro- 
grame  for  V.8,  Undergraduates  in  Other  Countries,  A  Survey  of  Present  and  Proposed 
Programs, 

"An  alternate  typology  suggested  by  Professor  Wetdner  at  the  Mt.  Holyoke  conference 
elasBltles  the  programs  according  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  taken  by  the  American 
Institution  and  the  host  Institution  abroad.  At  one  pole  Is  the  self-contained  branch  of 
the  American  university  oversesM.  at  the  other  the  arrangement  whereby  the  American 
student  is  completely  Integrated  within  the  foreign  educational  structure. 
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him  it  eveiy  turn,  ngitten  hit  prognH  towMd  the  theepticin  by  t 
metieulous  qrstem  of  toademio  bookkeeping,  end  itaiidi  to  him  M  loeo 
pamUii,  In  contrtst,  the  Continentel  univenitgr  lepiesente  t  nitem 
of  nigged  individuftlian,  when  the  Amerioan  itudent  would  htn  to 
punue  his  studies  not  only  in  a  foreign  tongue  but  in  the  ibisnoe  of 
such  ftids  as  reeding  essignments  end  periodio  exsminetionB  and  along* 
side  the  products  of  educational  lystems  which  permit  only  the  elite 
to  reach  the  universify.  How  could  the  Amerioan  undeigradutv 
immerse  himself  in  such  an  environment  without  drowning! 

The  J unior  Year  attempts  to  solve  this  problem  by  sending  students 
in  a  group  to  a  university  town  where  they  are  carefully  supervised  by 
a  resident  director  and  his  assistants  who  perform  some  of  the  same 
functions  which  the  university  has  handled  at  home.  The  director 
sees  to  the  lodging  of  his  charges,  often  in  private  femilies,  serves  as 
dean  of  students,  and  arranges  for  them  to  fdllow  a  combination  of 
courses.  He  evaluatee  their  performance  in  the  kind  of  aeademio 
currency  which  can  be  deposited  to  their  oredit  in  their  account  with 
the  registrar  at  home. 

The  courses  are  of  various  kinds.  First,  there  are  those  organiaed 
by  the  director,  who  engages  local  teachers  for  the  purpoee.  These 
may  have  to  do  with  cultural  aspects  of  the  host  country,  but  most  fta- 
quently  they  are  language  courses,  dnce  most  American  students  Bnd 
that,  no  matter  how  much  foreign  language  they  have  studied  at  home^ 
it  is  stiU  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  follow  with  understanding  the 
regular  courses  in  the  univerrity.  A  number  of  Junior  Tear  pro- 
grams  begin  with  a  period  of  intensive  language  work,  either  at  a 
regular  summer  school  or  in  a  special  course  organised  iot  the  pur- 
pose. The  reguhtr  courses  at  the  university  nuiy  be  taken  by  the 
Americans,  who  in  some  programs  are  provided  with  specially  hired 
tutors  to  assist  them.  Another  type  of  course  is  most  frequent^  to 
be  found  in  France,  where  the  university  itself  arranges  ipedsl  courses 
in  French  civilisation  for  foreigners. 

This  basic  design  hKS  many  variations.  While  the  usual  program  of 
this  sort  is  organized  for  a  group,  there  are  several  highly  individual- 
ized programs  (not  including  those  of  individuals  who  study  abroad 
independently  and  settle  academic  accounts  with  their  colleges  on 
their  return) .  Fordham  sends  top  honors  students  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
vain,  where  they  are  assisted  hy  Catholic  groups  but  pursue  their  uni- 
versity studies  primarily  on  their  own.  Ehnira  College  has  students 
at  seven  universities  in  six  different  countries,  where  they  are  regu- 
torly  visited  by  a  roving  director  who  helpe  tiiem  with  study,  living, 
and  travel  anangements.  Antioch  College  has  developed  a  simikr 
pattern  in  extending  its  work-study  plan  across  the  Atlantic;  The 
overseas  director  not  only  helps  the  students  with  study  and  living 
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arraiigemonts  but  must  also  arrange  their  job  placement  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  At  present,  more  than  70  students  are  studying  and 
working  in  0  European  countries,  paying  no  more  than  the  regular 
Antioch  tuition.  The  individualized  nature  of  the  plan  enables  an 
occasional  specially  qualified  student  tn  work  cr  study  in  the  Middle 
East  or  the  Far  East.  Most  of  those  studying  in  France  and  Ger- 
many are  directed  to  the  univei-sities  of  Besangon  and  Tubingen, 
where  their  only  group  activity  is  a  periodic  seminar  meeting  to  ex- 
plore aspects  of  the  local  culture. 

There  are  other  differences  in  these  Junior  Year  programs.  Wliile 
most  of  them  admit  only  juniors,  Hollins  College  has  found  it  satis- 
factory to  send  students  to  France  in  the  middle  of  their  sophomore 
year,  some  without  preparation  in  French.  The  students  devote  the 
first  semester  to  an  intensive  course  in  that  language  and  then  spend 
the  sunmicr  in  an  organized  group  tour  before  taking  up  the  more 
serious  academic  work  of  the  sec<>nd  semester.  They  return  to  campns 
with  three  semesters  left  to  readjust  and  to  assimilate  the  foreign 
experience. 

X  more  radical  innovation  is  the  Salzburg  year  of  the  Oberlin  Music 
Conservatory.  In  1058  the  whole  jtmior  class  went  to  study  at  the 
Mozarteum  in  wh*.t  was  the  first  required  Junior  Year  Abroad  pro- 
gram to  be  I  sta>.lished.  Its  purpose  is  twofold :  to  "provide  Oberlin 
students  with  a  first-hand  insight  into  musical  traditions  and  con- 
cepts on  t^  ^  ^ene  and  in  the  atmosphere  where  the  traditi<  ns  and  con- 
cepts developed;*'  and  to  increase  the  Oberlin  enrolln.ent  by  100 
students  without  increasing  campus  facilities.  The  cost  is  held  down 
to  a  year's  cost  on  campus,  and  a  liberal  scholarship  policy  insures  that 
all  the  juniors  will  be  able  to  take  part.  The  first  year's  results  are 
now  being  evaluated.^* 

The  tefm  abroad  during  the  academic  year^  the  second  category  of 
program,  has  most  frequently  been  established  fc**  purposes  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  pioneer  v\'as  Lake  Erie  College,  the  first  institu- 
tion to  require  foreign  study  as  a  regular  part  of  its  educational  pro- 
gram. Since  1952  Lake  Erie  has  sent  its  juniors  abroad  for  the  winter 
quarter.  The  girls  go  to  onn  of  a  number  of  study  centers  set  up  near 
universities  and  other  institutions  abroad.  They  have  some  formal 
academic  work  under  the  direction  oi  committees  of  Europeans  in 
each  center,  and  each  student  does  a  study  project  on  some  prescribed 
topic  which  can  be  explored  locally.  This  ambitious  venture  has  high- 
lighted some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  requiring  foreign  experience 
of  every  student  For  one  thing,  costs  must  be  held  down  so  that  the 

i*Panl  and  Barbara  Steg.  '*Tbe  Oberlin  Stttdents  at  tbe  Mosarteum.   A  Re;iort  for 
199^68/'  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin,  Obio,  June  1, 1859. 
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Whole  experience  costs  the  i>ake  Erie  student  no  more  than  the  winter 
quarter  on  campus.  This  limits  the  activities  that  can  be  organized 
for  the  students  overseas.  Moreover,  when  the  experience  is  expected 
of  all  students,  foreign  language  competence  cannot  Iw  required,  nor 
can  the  standards  of  academic  work  r.broad  be  maint  lined  at  as  high 
a  level  as  in  moie  exclusive  programs.  There  havt.  been  critics  of 
Lake  Erie's  progiam  who  have  not  taken  these  factors  into  account." 

There  are  other  problems  involved  in  planning  foreign  study  for  the 
many.  The  plan  which  Stanford  inaugurated  in  1958  at  Beutelsbach 
near  Stuttgart  illustrates  some  of  them.  In  order  to  make  the  pro- 
gram available  to  students,  some  with  little  language  competency,  as 
early  as  the  sophomore  year,  Stanford  established  a  branch  campus 
there,  providing  its  own  dormitory  and  instructional  facilities  and 
staffing  the  enterprise,  except  for  language  instructors,  with  faculty 
from  Its  home  campus.  About  60  students  fly  o^er  the  Pole  to  Beutels- 
bach each  June,  where  they  take  courses  in  German  and  general  studies 
which  should  proHt  from  the  European  sotting.  At  the  end  of  6 
months,  they  are  replaced  by  another  group.  The  fees  paid  by  tie 
students  are  the  same  as  would  have  been  paid  for  two  quarters  on 
campus  and  cover  all  expenses  abroad  except  those  of  the  return 
journey. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  "expatriate  campus"  does 
little  more  than  transport  the  American  faculty,  students,  and  educa- 
tional process  to  foreign  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certam 
advantages.  The  plan  makes  the  foreign  experience  available  to  stu- 
dents who  are  still  at  the  academic  level  when  they  are  completing 
their  general  education  requirements  and  who  are  not  forced  to  m- 
ten-upfc  their  normal  college  course.  It  is  clear  that  the  younger  the 
student,  the  more  his  home  mstitution  may  need  to  do  for  hun  and 
the  less  contact  he  may  be  prepared  to  have  with  the  foreign  educa- 
tional system. 

The  Stanford  authorities  maintain  that  the  students  are  not  isolatpd. 
They  have  field  trips,  pleasant  associations  with  the  Beutelabachers, 
and  8-day  weekends  whei.  they  explore  much  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
the  Stanford  plan  does  not  put  a  strain  on  already  overcrowded  edu- 
cational facilities  overseas,  and  if.  frees  space  on  the  Stanford  campus 
for  at  least  60  transfer  students  each  year.  Whatever  the  critics  may 
say,  the  Stanford  students  are  enthusiastic,  the  administration  is 
pleased,  and  new  branches  in  Florence  and  Tours  are  scheduled  to 
open  in  I960.** 

Garraty  and  Adams,  op.  dt.,  p.  2\1. 
» Bobert  A.  Walker,  "Stanford  s  OverMti  CampnueB,"  In  riB  Nevt  BuUetin,  XXXV 
(Harch  WeO),  pp.  26-28;  also  Prank  J.  Taylor,  "We  Come  as  Learners."  In  Reader$ 
mgut  (Jnly  195&},  pp.  182-185,  condecsed  from  Btuttgarter  Ztitung  (May  26,  1809). 
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Variations  of  this  type  of  semester  abroad  are  being  tried  elsewhere. 
In  1958  Antioch  College  established  a  small  branch  at  Guanajuato  in 
Mexico,  and  in  1969  Syracuse  did  the  same  in  Florence,  both  in  the 
iidd  of  general  education,  while  Colgate  has  experimented  with  a 
branch  for  its  honor  students  at  Mendoza,  Argentina.  Syracose  ac- 
cepts sophomores  as  well  as  juniors  from  all  colleges,  requires  no 
Italian  and  provides  instruction  in  English.  In  contrast  to  the  Stan- 
ford plan,  the  students  are  lodged  with  families  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Experiment  in  International  Livmg.  In  1961  Syracuse  will  offer 
a  semester  program  at  the  University  of  San  Carlos  de  Guatemala  in 
Guatemala  City.  Antioch  accepts  only  its  own  students  and  arranges 
the  12-week  quart::'  in  Mexico  within  the  regular  college  fee.  Stu- 
dents must  know  Spanish,  m  which  language  the  instruction  is  given 
by  meipbers  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Guanajuato,  and  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  accept  qualified  freshmen  who  have  studied 
Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Credit  earned  may  be  applied  to  general 
education  requirements.  Antioch  also  houses  the  students  in  private 

homes.  aj  i  v 

Two  other  semester  programs  may  be  cited  as  illustrative.  Adelphi 
College  has  built  a  foreign  experience  into  its  undergraduatp  program 
in  teacher  training.  Each  June  following  the  junior  year,  Adelphi 
pre-seniors  travel  to  Europe  with  a  program  director  to  study  at  a 
foreign  university  during  the  fall,  returning  to  campus  in  January  to 
complete  their  senior  year.  There  is  careful  preparation  for  the 
foreign  study  through  field  experiences  in  the  preceding  summers  and 
through  campus  planning,  and  a  high  level  of  integration  with  the 
total  educational  program  is  reported. 

Finally,  Goddard  College  in  Vermont  has  imaginatively  demon- 
strated how  to  exploit  resources  nearer  home.  In  1957-68  Goddard 
maugurp-ted  its  Program  in  Comparative  Cultures.  During  the  fall 
semester,  students  electing  the  course  in  their  freshman  or  sophomore 
year  study  French  language  and  social  science  techniques,  with  special 
reference  to  the  French-Canadian  culture.  They  try  out  these  tech- 
niques and  concepts  on  field  trips  to  nearby  Quebec  Then  during  the 
winter  term,  wJien  other  Goddard  students  are  also  off  campus  on  their 
Jobs,  the  Comparative  Culture  group  settles  in  a  French-speaking 
community  in  Quebec,  where  for  2  months  each  student  lives  with  a 
f timily  and  works  in  an  office  or  factory.  The  course  instructora  also 
go  to  Quebec  and  are  available  for  group  seminars  and  to  consult  with 
students  on  individu  U  projects  of  exploring  the  cultiv.e.  In  the  spring 
semester  back  on  cs.mpus,  the  language  and  social  science  studies  are 
continued,  with  systematic  effort  to  place  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility upon  the  student  himself.  While  Goddard  is  favored  by  its 
geographical  position  and  its  already  existing  field  program,  the  de. 
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wgn  of  the  Goddard  plan,  which  coordinates  a  residential  foreign  ex- 
perience  within  a  campus  seminar,  may  hold  possibilities  for  other 
colleges  as  well." 

The  aummer  program^  the  third  general  type,  has  usually  repre- 
sented an  addition  to  the  curriculum,  ratlier  than  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  program.  Here  as  well  there  are  some  significant  de- 
velopments, and  current  proposals  for  moi-e  effective  utilization  of  the 
summer  perioi  will  do  well  to  take  them  into  account. 

Most  of  the  :?ummer  programs  organized  by  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished for  th%  study  of  language  and  literature.  For  example. 
Temple  Uni^orsity,  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  Syracuse 
University  have  French  programs  at  Paris,  Aubigny,  and  Caen, 
respectively ;  Sarah  Lawrence  College  conducts  an  Italian  program  in 
Florence;  Obei-lin  has  programs  in  Vienna,  France,  and  Mexico;  and 
the  San  Francisco  College  for  Women  has  Spanish  programs  both  at' 
Valencia  in  Spain  and  Guadalajara  in  Mexico.  A  number  of  insti- 
tutions, especially  southern  schools,  take  advantage  of  the  proximity 
of  Mexico  for  summer  language  programs,  although  the  academic 
quahty  of  these  language  programs  is  reported  to  be  very  uneven. 

There  are  two  new  programs  in  Mexico  which  go  beyond  language 
study  in  their  objectives  and  which  explicitly  aim  at  promotmg  mu- 
tual understand  ing  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  One  is  the 
International  Summer  School  established  at  the  Instituto  Tecnoldgico 
y  de  Estudios  Superiores  of  Monterrey  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
m  cooperation  with  nine  other  institutions  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges.  This  development  was  a  direct  consequence  of 
President  Eisenhower's  speech  at  Baylor  University  on  May  25, 1966, 
urgmg  universities  to  take  a  leading  role  in  promoting  international 
understanding.  The  plan  is  for  each  of  the  United  States  univer- 
sities to  send  one  professor  and  10  students  to  a  6- week  summer  session, 
at  which  courses  are  offered  not  only  in  Hispanic  language  and  civi- 
liaation  but  also  in  social  studies  and  even  in  English  composition. 
Instruction  is  in  Spanish  and  in  English,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Instituto  m  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  simplifies  crediting 
problems.*' 

The  second  program  is  the  summer  school  established  at  Guadala- 
jara by  the  University  of  Arizona  as  an  experimental  honors  program 
for  supenor  students.  Along  with  courses  in  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  there  is  a  seminar  on  Mexican  affairs.  Students  must 
pledge  themselvts  to  speak  only  Spanish  both  inside  and  outside  of 

»  Cwi.p8ro«t»e  Culturet.  The  Qoddard  Bnlletfn.  Plalnfleld.  Vemont.  October  1959 
•ThU  program  is  ,inaly«ed  in  Rlchnrd  N.  Adams  and  CharlM  C  CumbSl.nl  Ttm^^^ 
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Class.  Both  of  these  programs  are  being  launched  with  the  support 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  with  its  special  concern  in  this 
field  has  also  assisted  in  the  development  of  French  summer  schoola 
St  McGill  and  Laval  Universities  in  Canada. 

It  was  the  Carnegie  Foundation  also  which  made  possible  an  ex- 
perhnental  Bussian  language  program  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  used  as  the  language  laboratory  and  in  which  the  cjsts  of  trans- 
portation are  covered  by  the  Foundation.  The  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment, which  began  in  the  summer  of  1969,  is  to  discover  the 
minimum  time  in  which  American  undergraduates  can  master  the 
Russian  language  under  optimum  conditions.  In  the  first  summer  20 
students  of  Russian,  selected  from  five  institutions,  participated  in  in- 
tensive language  workshops  at  Middlebury  College  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  then  flew  to  England  to  sail  for  Leningrad.  From  tfiat 
moment  until  the  end  of  their  30  days  of  tourism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  were  pledged  to  speak  only  Russian.  The  results  of  the  system- 
atic testing  to  which  they  were  submitted  along  the  way  have  not 
been  published,  but  the  students  themselves  have  expressed  lively  sat- 
isfaction with  the  experience,  despite  the  acknowledged  emotional 
burden  of  the  pledge.  A  significant  byproduct  has  been  tiiat  the  in- 
tensive foreign  exposure  has  seemed  to  confirm  their  previous  career 
choices.**  As  the  experiment  progresses,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  systematic  ways  of  making  use  of  the  Soviet  environment  ate  de- 
veloped. Since  there  is  evidence  that  the  success  of  language  study 
programs  abroad  is  due  more  to  the  natural  incentives  and  oppor- 
tunities provided  the  student  in  the  course  of  his  daily  life  than  to  any 
imaginative  new  methods  of  language  teaching,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  know  more  about  how  to  plan  effectively  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  extracurricular  experiences  and  to  relate  them  to  classroom 
learning. 

The  summer  period  is  also  being  used  for  other  kinds  of  specialized 
study.  Cooperative  programs  in  both  international  relations  and 
anthropology  are  beginning  in  1960  with  Carnegie  support.  The  pro- 
gram in  international  relations  will  take  about  16  juniors  from  Prince- 
ton, Colgate,  Columbia,  Rutgers,  and  Swarthmore  to  Europe  for  8 
months.  On  arrival  they  will  study  as  a  group  for  2  weeks.  Then 
each  will  pursue  an  individual  research  project,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  shared  with  the  group  in  a  final  2  weeks  at  the  study  center. 
The  completed  thesis  will  be  submitted  to  the  student's  own  institution 
on  return.  The  summer  study  program  in  anthropology  will  send 
students  from  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Harvard  to  join  research  teams 

«"AmerlMn«  Learn  Ruulan  In  the  Soviet  Union."  In  Oamegte  Corporation  of  Ntw  York 
Qmarterlv,  VII  (October  1M»),  No.  4,  pp.  »-«.  In  1980  IndUna  «ad  lllchlfan  ate  tk« 
unlTenttlea  tSTOlved. 
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of  anthropologlsU  working  in  field  stations  in  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru.  The  program  is  not  primarily  designed  for  majors  in  anthro- 
poloar.  The  broad  purpose  is  "to  expose  college  students  to  the 
realities  of  cultural  contrasts  and  to  encourage  among  the  a  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  goals  and  research  procedures  of  the  behavioral 
sciences."  Tlie  field  work  is  planned  "to  yield  a  type  of  cross-cultural 
understanding  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  casual  tourist,  and  that 
is  not  available  in  the  students'  usual  academic  program," «» 

Still  a  different  type  of  summer  plan  is  the  expansion  of  the  field 
work  program  at  Keuka  College  to  include  summer  jobs  abroad.  In 
1969, 22  Keuka  girls  worked  in  six  different  countries  in  Europe,  and 
the  hope  is  that  most  of  the  Keuka  students  will  be  able  to  share  this 
experience.  This  development  has  been  part  of  a  new  international 
relations  program  at  Keuka,  which  also  draws  Carnegie  support. 

The  summer  period  has  also  been  used  for  programs  of  general  edu- 
cation.  In  1957,  Hope  College  established  its  Vienna  Summer  School, 
which  m  1959  attracted  students  from  19  different  institutions.  After 
a  short  tour  of  Western  Europe,  the  students  settle  down  in  Vienna  to 
study  courses  chosen  from  among  offerings  of  German,  art,  histoiy, 
literature,  and  music  These  are  given  in  English  by  European 
facuty,  with  Hope  professors  serving  as  "associate  instructors."  *» 

Indiana  University  has  worked  out  an  interesting  pattern  of  inter- 
collegiate  cooperation  in  conducting  summer  sessions  in  England  and 
Mexico  in  association  with  a  number  of  Indiana  colleges.  In  each 
program  the  student  selects  a  study  project,  preferably  in  his  major 
field,  which  can  be  pursued  through  reading,  interviews,  and  partici- 
pation in  community  life  abroad.  Another  program  of  this  type  is 
the  summer  study  established  in  1968  at  Kalamazoo  College,  which 
takes  students  to  university  centers  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Finally,  New  York  Uni\8rsity  is  inaugurating  a  summer  program  at 
the  University  of  Leiden  in  the  Netherlands,  which  provides  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  humanities,  education,  and  political  economy. 

The  Btvdy  tour,  the  fourth  general  type  of  program,  at  its  best  can 
represent  a  creative  variation  of  the  traditional  field  trip  and  at  its 
worst  might  do  some  mischief.  In  1954, 137  institutions  reported  that 
they  were  granting  credit  for  travel  tours,  most  of  them  on  the  basis 
of  one  credit  per  week.»*  Educators  in  the  field  of  foreign  study  take 

-"Buropean  Smdy  Profram  In  International  Affalrt."  In  UB  y«w  Buttetin.  XXXV 
(JTannanr  1860),  No.  6,  pp.  44-46. 

"Paul  O.  Fried.  "Hope  College  Summer  School  In  Vienna."  in  A»$ootaUm  of  AmeHean 
CoWwe.  BulMin,  XLIV  (May  1958).  pp.  830-346:  Pried,  "Hope  Promotes  Worw  Se" 
■tandlng,"  m  Hope  Oollege  Alumni  UagaHne  (January  i960),  ppi  1-4. 

*  Herrlck  B.  Young.  "No  Academic  Credit  for  Travel  Abroad,"  In  Bchoot  and  Bootetu 
LXXXI  (May  28,  1955).  pp.  168-169;  Nancy  Jean  Wilcox,  "A  Sur^erSf  B^nSnS 
Trayel  Courses  Offered  from  1946  tbrongh  1951.-  unpublished  doctoral  dlsserUtloa  Corl 
atU  Unlveitity.  February  1968.  "•»r»uoo,  uor- 
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a  dim  view  of  the  academic  quality  of  many  of  these  tours.  Some  of 
them  are  conceived  in  the  first  instance  by  commercial  agencies,  which 
engage  professors  with  wanderlust  to  gather  student  customers  end 
then  persuade  institutions  to  grant  the  credit  which  justifies  the 
academic  designation.  There  is  little  question  about  the  right  of 
travel  agencies  to  operate  such  tours }  but  the  granting  of  academic 
credit  for  sightseeing  can  endanger  the  whole  development  of  educa- 
tional  travel  by  throwing  academic  standards  into  question.  The 
Mount  Holyoke  conference  recommendations  were  adamant  in  statmg 
that  no  academic  credit  should  be  granted  unless  the  program  is  offi- 
cially sponsored  by  the  institution,  not  merely  by  a  professor,  and  un- 
less there  is  a  bona  fide  program  of  serious  study  with  final  examina- 
tions comparable  to  that  on  the  home  campus.  It  is  assumed  that 
these  criteria  would  allow  for  flexible  programs  which  could  take  full 
advantage  of  the  unique  opportunities  in  the  field.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  educational  goals  must  be  served  by  the  travel  plan; 
they  must  not  be  used  to  justify  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  institutions  which  have  conducted 
travel  tours  with  good  academic  standards.  Western  Michigan,  for 
example,  insists  upon  approval  by  the  curriculum  committee  of  the 
university  for  all  prospective  study-tours,  and  this  is  granted  only 
upon  submission  of  a  detailed  set  of  plans  which  must  conform  to 
rigorous  standards.  A  minimum  of  14  clock  hours  of  organized  in- 
struction periods  must  be  provided  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit  to 
be  granted,  and  the  total  may  not  exceed  one  semester  hour  for  each 
W66k  o{  tlio  tour* 

The  State  University  of  New  York,  whose  courses  are  primarily  for 
graduate  credit  although  advanced  undergraduates  may  enroll,  pre- 
scribes 15  clock  hours  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit  and  weighs 
these  according  to  a  special  formula:  1  hour  of  conventional  lecture  or 
discussion  is  coanted  at  par;  2  hours  of  "laboratory-type  instruction" 
such  aa  attendance  at  performances  or  museum  visits,  preceded  by  spe- 
cific preparation,  are  counted  as  1  hour;  whereas  it  takes  3  hours  of 
what  is  called  "studio-type  instruction"  to  equal  1  hour.  These  last 
include  attendance  at  performances  and  visits  to  museums  and  histori- 
cal sites  without  specific  preparation,  but  upon  the  instructor's  ap- 
proval, to  advance  individual  interests. 

Another  approach  is  that  of  Western  College  for  Women,  whore  a 
summer  flying  seminar  forms  part  of  a  general  education  emphasis 
upon  international  relations.  Each  year's  area  study  features  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  world :  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  or  Latin  America. 
A  visiting  professor  from  the  area  and  foreign  students  on  campus 
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hdp  with  the  study.  Then  in  the  aummer  a  Western  College  ftwulty 
member  directs  a  tour  of  the  area.  No  credit  is  granted,  but  the  re- 
turned students  are  expected  to  draw  upon  their  summer  experiences 
for  their  senior  independent  study  project.  This  plan  with  its  accom- 
panying features  of  bringing  foreign  scholars  and  students  to  the  col- 
lege has  given  the  Western  campus  a  distinctive  international 
atmosphere. 

The  diversity  of  programs  reflects  a  wide  diflference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  objectives  of  foreign  study.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
are  the  conservatives  who  would  reserve  it  exclusively  for  graduates, 
at  the  other  end  the  radicals  who  cherish  a  foreign  experience  for  every 
college  student  Close  to  the  former  are  those  who  would  accept  un- 
dergraduates, but  chiefly  to  pursue  studies  in  specialized  fields,  such  as 
language  and  literature  and  area  study.  Close  to  the  latter  are  those 
who  are  designing  general  education  programs  which  can  be  taken  as 
early  as  the  sophomore  year. 


Few  institutions  have  undertaken  any  kind  of  qrfctematic  evaluations 
in  order  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  their  objectives  are  actually 
being  attained.  One  notable  exception  is  the  extensive  study  made  by 
C.  Robert  Pace  of  the  Junior  Year  program  in  France  which  was 
established  by  Delaware  and  is  being  carried  on  by  Sweet  Briar. 
Pace's  findings  suggest  that,  paradoxically,  the  student  who  follows 
the  narrower  academic  course  may  receive  the  broadest  values.  This 
is  true,  at  least,  when  he  has  the  linguistic  equipment  and  the  occasion 
to  immerse  himself  deeply  in  the  environment  both  mside  and  out- 
side the  university. 

The  Pace  study  revealed  that  the  Junior  Year  had  some 
influence  upon  career  objectives  of  its  alumni,  but  the  most  significant 
impact  of  the  experience  was  upon  general  cultural  values  and  politi- 
cal-international attitudes.  When  compared  vrhh  a  control  group 
made  up  of  their  contemporaries  from  the  same  colleges,  the  alumni 
turned  out  to  be  "more  tolerant  in  their  acceptance  of  people  who  dif- 
fered from  themselves  .  .  .  more  fully  aware  of  significant  intercul- 
tural  contributions  to  the  life  of  tlie  20th  century,"  more  involved  in 
internationally-oriented  activities,  and  more  disposed  to  support  inter- 
nationalist policies.  Pace  concluded  that  the  experience  had  had  a 
"strong  and  pervasive"  influence  upon  the  lives  of  participants.  Sig- 
nificantly, such  values  were  not  found  in  members  of  the  control  group 
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who  had  traveled  abroad  but  had  not  participated  in  the  program."* 
This  would  tend  to  confirm  the  principle  that  travel  cannot  be  expected 
to  yield  educational  values  if  it  is  not  part  of  an  educational  program. 

That  general  education  values  may  be  produced  by  a  less  intensive 
foreign  experience  than  the  Junior  Year  has  been  indicated  by  the 
careful  study  that  Dr.  Elizabeth  Leonard  has  made  of  the  Adelphi 
program  which  she  directs.  Although  the  sample  of  students  was 
small,  Dr.  Leonard  did  find  significant  gains  both  in  cultural  values 
and  in  personal  maturity."  ,  . 

We  can  hope  that  these  two  studies  may  represent  the  begmnmg 
of  a  little  more  self-examination  m  this  field.  It  is  mcuiibent  upon 
self-respecting  institutions  to  declare  theur  purposes  in  terms  that  will 
permit  evaluation  and  to  develop  criteria  by  which  outcomes  can  be 
tested.  But  the  imponderables  are  legion.  Investigators  have  found 
it  difficult  to  identify  the  influences  which  affect  the  student  in  the  in- 
sulation of  the  home  campus.  But  what  if  the  campus  becomes  the 
world?  Besearch  in  the  new  field  of  cross-cultural  education  has 
given  us  some  understandmg  of  the  complicated  set  of  influences 
which  are  at  work  upon  the  student  abroad.  Apparently  what  he 
comes  home  with  will  depend  not  so  much  on  what  he  does  abroad  as 
upon  such  factors  as  his  personality,  his  role  in  his  own  society,  and 
even  the  kind  of  audience  to  which  he  renders  his  report.  It  seems 
that  a  knowledge  of  his  previous  attitudes  may  be  a  better  basis  for 
prediction  of  attitudinal  outcomes  than  knowledge  about  the  foreign 
experiences  itself.  His  attitudes  toward  the  host  country,  as  indi- 
cated by  work  done  with  foreign  students  in  the  United  States,  may 
follow  a  predictable  pattern  but  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such 
things  as  the  way  his  fatherland  is  perceived  by  the  host  country  and 
by  changes  in  his  own  self-esteem.*' 

Despite  the  complications  involved,  it  would  seem  that  study  pro- 
grams overseas  with  their  built-in  advantages  of  planned  experiences 
and  testing  opportunities  should  prove  a  fruitful  area  for  cross-cul- 

■  C.  Robert  Pace,  The  Junior  Year  in  Vranee,  Syracuse,  N.T.,  Syracuse  Unlverilty, 

"^EHMbeth  Leonard,  "Selected  General  BMncatlon  * ,^°")f°  "II^^^m! 

Study  Program."  ttnpublUhed  doctoral  dlwertatlon,  Penu  State  tJnlver«lty, 
Also  Richard  T.  Alexander.  Jr..  "Foreign  Study  »u  Teacher  Education.    An  Bvaluatkm 
Study  of  the  1963-64  Adelphi  College  Foreign  Study  Experience,'  unpnbltohed  doctoral 
dissertation,  University  of  Tennessee,  December  1055.  ^  , 

"  m  Brewster  Smith,  "Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Cross-Cultural  Edu- 
catlo?:-  in  Sodal  Sclewe  Re«»arch  Council  /le««.Xn  <Dec  1958)  PP-  « 
Se  So  a  Pool.  "What  American  Travelers  Learn,"  In  Antioeh  Review,  XVIll  (Winter 
1W9)  prSl-te?  Rnth  Churchill.  "The  Student  Abroad."  ««..  pp.  447-64.  See  lUso 
P  ©.M^ulgan.  "Further  Study  of  Psychological  Change*  Related  to  Intercultural  Bx- 
perlences,"  In  Peychological  Beportt,  V  (1969).  pp.  244-48. 
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tural  research.  Carefully  designed  experiments  might  well  resolve 
some  questions  now  in  dispute  among  administrators  of  foreign  pro- 
grams. For  example,  while  there  appears  to  be  agreement  that,  for  a 
student  to  undertake  serious  academic  work  in  a  foreign  tongue,  he 
should  stay  abroad  for  a  year,  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  the  minimum 
period  for  the  achievement  of  significant  general  education  values, 
rhere  is  some  indication  that  brief  study  tours  may  have  a  very  lim- 
ited effect  on  attitudes  and  even  that  summer  experiences  involving 
family  living  may  have  little  or  no  lasting  influence  upon  values.** 
On  the  other  hand,  a  6-month  sojourn  by  a  German  group  in  the 
United  States  was  reported  to  have  some  important  consequences  for 
the  participants  because  it  was  long  enough  to  upset  some  of  their 
predispositions  and  short  enough  so  that  they  did  not  return  alienated 
from  thei  r  own  society.'" 

If  general  education  outcomes  involve  intangibles,  academic  prog- 
ress abroad  in  courses  can  be  recorded  more  readily.  Easiest  to 
measure,  of  course,  is  advance  in  a  foreign  language,  although  the 
student's  learning  here  may  go  beyond  reading  and  writing  facility 
to  a  solid  achievement  in  thinking  and  functioning  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage which  usually  earns  him  no  credits  at  home.  Knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  and  cultural  appreciation  can  also  be  tested." 

Crediting  procedures  vary  a  great  deal.  Some  institutions  give  a 
block  of  credit  for  the  foreign  experience,  usually  what  the  student 
would  receive  at  home  in  the  same  period,  and  often  with  a  grade  of 
satisfactory."  Others  allow  the  student  to  work  out  a  more  flexible 
program  but  leave  it  to  him  to  return  with  the  evidence  of  what  he 
has  done  and  how  well.  In  still  other  cases,  the  respor  ibility  is  left 
to  the  director  overseas  to  translate  the  foreign  study  into  American 
credits  and  grades. 

nnr^l^^^Z^^"',  ^If".'""™  International  Vnderttanaing:  An  Evaluation  of 

on  International  Rtudy  Tour,  IIB  Occasional  Pnper  No.  5.  1053 :  Howard  P.  Smith  "Th. 

work  Lmn  ,r  '^"'^  l«rtlclpatlon  In  an  Internal 

Inn„rr«  "An  n    ,        "V^i^S  efeot  on  values  Is  indicated  to  Gordon  W. 

Allports  "An  Rvahmtlon  of  APSC  Volunteer  Work  Service  Camps  In  Germany."  In  Ad 

tambrldR^.  Mnsx..  Addlsnn  Weyley  Pn'ss.  1952. 

m""*  ^'»*»*'"'  Acro*»  Culturet.  Research  Center  for 

Group  Dynamics.  Institute  for  Social  Research.  Ann  Arbor.  Unlvers  ty  of  SlWn  1965 
„  rj^f"  Jnterestlng  stirrings  among  teachers  of  foreign  language!  Ind  cS 

a  growing  awur..nesH  that.  In  learning  a  foreign  language,  the  student  may  iS^able  o  «to 
Home  sppdal  insights  Into  nonllterary  aspects  of  a  foreign  culture.   A  report  of  an  !„/lr 
disciplinary  seminar  on  Isnguage  „nd  culture  contains  ,ho  ve  y  "gnlLnKmment 
may  even  ually  be  less  interested  In  the  Rtudenfs  nbliu.v  to  transla  rthanTw.  abllltv 
to  recognize  what  Is  not  translated  or  translntnbl..."    See  ••Developing  Cultural  tS 
standing  Through  Foreign  Language  .study."  PULA.  LXVIIt  a9S)        nKw  esD 
Mil .;  also  Richard  N.  Swlft.  World  Affair,  and  th«  ColUge  Cur^ulum  VJitZn 
Aaerlcan  Couucil  vn  Education.  19S9,  pp.  63-66.  ^urrwuium,  Waablagton. 
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IV.  Problems  and  Potentials 

Among  the  more  serious  problems  is  the  great  variation  of  scholarly 
quality  from  program  to  program.  In  their  lively  sun-ey  of  pro- 
grams on  the  Continent,  Pi'ofej  ors  Garraty  and  Adams  had  some 
harsh  criticisms  at  this  point.  A  course  in  the  Faeulte  dea  Lettrea  at 
the  Sorbonne,  for  example,  is  something  quite  different  from  the 
Cmra  de  Civilisation  frangaiae  so  popular  with  Americau  students, 
and  a  program  conducted  by  retired  profeaaeura  of  the  lycee  engaged 
by  an  American  institution  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  a  rig- 
orous coui-se  conducted  by  a  French  university  professor."  In  the 
light  of  such  discrepancies,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  national 
accrediting  or  testing  agencies  may  ne^d  to  be  called  in,  if  not  to  evalu- 
ate programs,  at  least  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  criteria  by 
which  they  may  be  evaluated.  This  is  only  one  area  where  the  need 
for  more  cooperation  and  coordination  ovei-seas  is  becoming  urgent. 

Other  problems  can  bo  indicated  only  briefly.  Chief  among  them  is 
the  matter  of  finances.  This  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  financing  the 
program  as  it  is  of  financing  the  student.  Most  of  the  foreign  pro- 
grams are  run  on  separate  budgets  based  on  participants'  fees.  Some 
do  a  little  better  than  making  ends  meet,  and  schools  like  Stanford, 
Oberlin,  and  Antioch  have  explicitly  planned  their  programs  with  the 
intention  of  enrolling  more  students  without  having  to  expand  cainpus 
facilities.  But  how  can  the  foreign  experience  be  made  available  to 
greater  numbers  of  students  ?  In  private  colleges,  the  tuition  is  often 
high  enough  to  cover  both  the  costs  abroad  and  the  transportation. 
But  this  does  not  help  the  student  in  a  State  or  municipal  university. 
An  encouraging  sign  is  that  colleges  and  foundations  are  beginning 
to  recognize  foreign  study  as  part  of  a  student's  regular  education 
and  to  permit  scholarships  to  remain  in  force  while  he  is  abroad. 
More  and  more  scholarships  are  available  specifically  for  summer 
study  abroad.  But  until  significant  funds  can  be  devoted  to  tlxis  pur- 
pose, foreign  study  will  still  be  for  the  few. 

One  problem  that  is  largely  being  ignored  is  directly  related  to  the 
methods  of  financinj?  the  foreign  programs  themselves.  By  takmg  ad- 
vantage of  subsidized  facilities  overseas.  American  institutions  are 
able  U>  stay  in  tiic  black;  yet  by  and  large  these  institutions  are  not 
making  reciprocal  arrangements  wliereby  savings  are  made  available 
to  foreign  students  studying  here,  mile  it  may  be  true  that  we  as  a 

«  Garraty  and  Adams,  op.  cit..  Ch.  XII  and  pas^tm.  The  greatest  source  of  headachea 
for  stateside  rettistrars  and  deans  Is  not  so  much  the  accreditation  of  American  P'OB""" 
abroad  but  ratLr  r  alnatlnK  credits  earned  In  the  growing  number  of  programs  estab- 
lished for  American  undergraduates  abroad  by  foreign  nonacademlc  or  quasl-academtc 
organiiatioos  whose  objectives  are  often  more  economic  than  educational. 
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Nation  import  more  students  than  we  export,  this  does  not  relieve 
American  institutions  sending  students  abroad  from  meeting  their 
obligations  to  the  foreign  institution  accepting  their  students.  More- 
over, it  would  not  take  much  imagination  ♦o  devise  coordinated  inter- 
cultural  programs  which  could  have  exciting  possibilities.  By  taking 
advantage  of  their  new  contActs  abroad  and  recognizing  their  finan- 
cial responsibilities,  American  institutions,  especially  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, could  bring  a  greater  number  of  foreign  students  to  these  shores, 
do  a  better  job  of  selecting  them  and  orienting  them  before  they  come, 
and  make  more  creative  use  of  their  presence  on  campus  in  interna- 
tional relations  programs  involving  American  students  unable  to  go 
-  abroad  themselves. 

By  and  large,  institutions  seem  to  be  doing  very  little  to  integrate 
the  foreign  experience  within  the  campus  educational  program.  There 
seems  to  be  more  concern  about  the  "readjustment"  of  the  returned 
students  than  with  methods  of  furthering  the  educational  process 
which  might  have  begun  abroad.  To  be  sure,  it  is  no  mean  problem 
to  fit  the  students  back  again  after  they  have  been  abroad;  some  seem 
to  return  only  physically.  Still,  this  problem  is  less  likely  to  be  solved 
by  psychological  counseling  than  through  providmg  challenging  ex- 
periences which  will  aid  the  student  in  rediscovering  America,  in  re- 
considering his  values  after  the  testing  time  abroad,  and  in  reflecting 
upon  his  experiences.  When  the  returning  student  is  asked  what  he 
has  to  declare,  his  statement  of  credits  acquired  should  not  be  the  end 
of  the  matter. 

Integration  with  the  campus  program  should  begin  with  a  sound 
orientation  program  before  the  student  leaves  for  study  abroad,  and 
here  also  the  colleges  have  much  to  do.  In  many  colleges  orientation 
is  not  considered  an  academic  experience  at  all  and  is  handled  as  a 
series  of  weekly  meetings  added  to  a  schedule  already  full  to  the  brim 
with  normal  academic  requirements  and  preparations  for  departure. 
At  most  a  certain  amount  of  information  is  purveyed,  which  ranges 
all  the  way  from  travel  tips  to  introductory  remarks  about  foreign 
politics  and  institutions.  It  is  questionable  how  much  effect  this  has, 
and  one  hears  frequent  complaints  from  students  overseas  about  the 
inadequacies  of  their  orientation  programs." 

The  ideal  orientation  would  be  a  course  for  academic  credit.  It 
would  seek  to  draw  together  the  implications  of  the  student's  previous 
general  education  for  his  foreign  experience,  and  it  would  aid  him  in 
developing  techniques  with  which  to  explore  the  foreign  commumty. 

•Oarrtty  and  Adams,  op.  eit.,  p.  47.  A  strlktn?  degrM  of  ignorance  about  European 
affairs  on  the  part  of  American  students  about  to  disembark  In  Europe  was  reported  by 
Professor  Mangone  of  Syracuse.  In  an  account  of  studies  conducted  ca  shipboard.  Cf. 

Afflerlccn  Students  Abroad:  Goodwill  Ambassadors,"  PnbllcaUon  No.  6,  January  28, 1868. 
«t       Oversea*  Training  Project,  The  Maxwell  School.  Syracuse  UnlTerslty. 
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In  such  a  course  tho  cultural  anthropologist  should  have  much  to 
offer.  While  nobody  can  be  entirely  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
impact  of  cultural  shock,  much  can  be  done  ahead  of  time  to  increase 
awareness  of  cultural  differences.  Field  trips  for,  or  individual  proj- 
ects in,  the  exploration  of  an  American  community  could  help  the 
student  develop  the  concepts  of  social  analysis  which  will  aid  in  iden- 
tifying differences  in  other  cultures  overseas.  His  language  study 
itself  might  be  related  to  preparation  for  cultural  inquiry.  All  this 
would  do  more  than  prepare  the  student  to  understand  the  alien  com- 
munity; he  would  also  be  better  able  to  interpret  American  civiliza- 
tion abroad.** 

The  success  of  the  orientation  program  could  do  much  to  further  the 
building  of  creative  relationi^ps  between  the  student  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  host  country,  a  matter  which  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant as  programs  proliferate.  Ill-prepared  students  and  ill- 
planned  programs  of  poor  quality  can  lose  us  friends  abroad  and  do 
us  great  damage  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  educational  community. 
This  problem  is  not  helped  by  the  way  in  which  American  students 
and  programs  are  overcrowding  university  facilities  abroad;  Euro- 
pean institutions  in  the  popular  centers  are  begmning  to  say  that 
there  is  no  room  for  more  Americans.  At  this  point,  it  seems  clear 
that  foreign  study  is  entering  an  era  in  which  there  will  have  to  be 
more  cooperation  and  less  duplication  of  programs  among  the  send- 
ing institutions.  New  sites  for  learning  will  have  to  be  explored,  not 
only  in  the  provinces  on  the  Continent  but  also  in  countries  other 
than  Europe.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  Junior  Year  programs  in  Latin 
America  are  under  way,  and  there  is  talk  about  possibilities  of  such 
programs  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Such  expansion  would  bring  new  problems  before  those  arising  from 
the  present  programs  are  solved.  Opportunities  as  well  as  problems 
abound.  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  has  done  much  to  inspire 
creative  developments,  commented  in  a  recent  report,  "Present  pro- 
sper R  brief  IntrodnctJon  to  cultural  dlfference«.  tome  colleges  nie  the  ipeech  prepared 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State  by  Edward  A.  KennMfl, 
"Understanding  Foreign  People,"  reprtnted  by  the  Brethren  Service  Committee.  B'S™.  "»;♦ 
1988.  See  also  the  report  of  the  C6mell  cross-cultural  field  seminar  In  Arteona  by  Robert 
Bunker  and  John  Adair.  Tfce  Flrtt  Look  at  Stranger;  Rutgers,  1958.  For  an  account  of 
successful  workshop  methods  used  by  Dr.  Paul  Conroy  In  preparing  overseas  appointees 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  see  his  article,  "On  Giving  a  Good  Account  of  Ourselves, 
in  Antiock  RevitiB,  XVlll  (Winter  1968-6&),  pp.  411-18.  The  handiest  Introduction  to 
life  abroad  is  the  booklet  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of 
State  by  Qlen  H.  Fisher :  When  Amtrieant  lAve  Abroad.  Department  of  BUU  PaWlcatlon 
6840,  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  54,  Washington,  U.S.  Qovenunent  PriatUit 
OtAce,  19S9. 
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*'*'«^y  scratch  the  surface  of  the  pofc  ♦  i- 

Any  twiwr  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  undergraduate  stuay 
abroad  must  take  account  of  the  blunders  and  failures,  of  the  perplexi- 
ties andthe  unsolved  problems.  Yet  there  is  enough  evidence  at  hand 
to  justify  the  faith  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  that  foreign  study  pro- 
grams,  if  well  planned  and  conducted,  can  be  a  very  good  thing.  Th^ 
devdopment  so  far  has  been  characterized  by  such  vitality  and  imagi- 
nation that  one  may  hope  that  the  many  difficulties  will  be  surmounted 
smoothly  and  that  this  new  instrument  of  education  will  prove  increas- 
ingly effective  m  preparing  our  students  to  live  in  the  world  which 
they  inhent. 

Caro«glt  Corpontlon  of  New  Tork,  Amuit  lUpwt  far  iw,  p.  80. 
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FOREWORD 

THE  TASK  of  providing  quality  education  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  students  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  of  value  to  higher  education. 
The  pressure  of  enrollments  may  impel  institutions  to  examine  crit- 
ically some  of  their  long  and  uncritically  held  assumptions  about  the 
nature  and  organization  of  the  teaching-learning  process.  They  may 
be  encouraged  to  try  out  now  methods  and  new  programs  designed 
to  improve  both  what  the  student  learns  and  the  way  he  learns  it. 

This  report,  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  studies  on  "New  Dimensions 
in  Higher  Education,"  summarizes  research  designed  to  compare  the 
effectiveness  of  independent  study  and  the  more  traditional  methods 
of  college  instruction  as  they  are  related  to  student  learning;  and  it 
describes  some  of  the  new  curriculum  patterns  which  are  being  in- 
augurated to  improve  instruction.  A  number  of  experimental  pro- 
grams are  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  give  interested  readers  a 
view  of  the  purposes  and  potentialities  of  these  programs,  both  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  the  student's  education  and  in  terms  of  ec^" 
omy  in  the  use  of  college  teaching  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  thr 
report  will  be  useful  to  college  administrators,  faculty,  and  board 
members  as  they  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  within  their 
own  institutions. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Raskin  of  Antioch  College,  who  prepared  this  report 
His  position  as  director  of  Antioch's  program  of  educational  research 
has  kept  him  in  close  touch  not  only  with  his  own  institution's  adven- 
tures in  higher  education  but  with  the  experimentation  of  many  other 
colleges  and  universities  as  well. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  the  officers  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  and  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  making  their  files 
available  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  to  Chester  L.  Neudling 
and  Ivanora  G.  Lewis,  of  the  Office  of  Education,  lor  editorial  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 

Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr. 
Assistant  Commissioner 
far  Higher  Education 

Harold  A.  Haswell, 
DireotoTf  Programs  Branoh 
O  ft*  ^      Division  of  Higher  Education 
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I.  Introduction 

EDUCATORS  who  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  anxious 
moments  in  recent  years  as  they  have  read  reports  of  the  impending 
flood  of  college  students  are  now  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the 
panic,  or  at  least  near  panic,  wasn't  a  good  thing  after  all.  For  today, 
many  colleges  and  universities,  pressed  by  a  new  concern  for  achiev- 
ing quality  in  the  face  of  increasing  numbers  of  students,  have  begun 
to  examine  critically  some  of  their  long  held  assumptions  as  to  the 
nature  and  organization  of  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  It  is 
an  examination  that  has  brought  with  \t  a  new  surge  of  experimenta- 
tion and  a  new  series  of  developments  in  higher  education. 

The  report  presented  here  attempts  to  describe  some  of  these  newer 
developments.  It  presents  first  a  review  of  the  new  programs  in  inde- 
pendent  study  (in  which  independent  study  is  viewed  as  a  way  of 
learning  for  all  students  and  not  as  a  special  opportunity  for  abler 
students  only) ;  and  it  moves  from  this  description  of  the  independent 
study  program  to  an  overview  of  some  of  the  newer  experimental 
college  programs. 

It  has  not  been  possible  within  the  confines  of  this  report  to  review 
each  of  the  developments  that  Lave  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  The  report  is  not  intended  as  a  study  in  depth  of  the 
many  projects  presently  under  way,  nor  is  it  intended  as  a  formula  for 
achieving  quality  and  quantity  in  higher  education. 

This  is  an  "idea"  paper.  It  is  primarily  descriptive  in  nature  and 
seeks  to  present  program  directions  and  developments.  The  intent 
in  the  selection  of  particular  programs  for  review  is  U>  illustrate  the 
nature  of  such  programs  and  to  convey  something  of  the  potential 
these  newer  ideas  may  hold  for  higher  education  in  the  years  ahead. 


II.  Putting  the  Student  on  His  Mettle: 
The  J^ew  Programs  in  Independent  Study 


"Nothing  seems  to  surprise  foreign  educators  so  much,"  Clarence 
Faust,  President  of  the  Fund  for  (he  Advancement  of  Education,  has 
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commented,  *'a8  our  insistence  upon  the  routine  of  courses  in  higher 
education."  *  He  reports  one  visitor  as  saying,  "You  seem  to  treat 
college  students  just  as  they  had  been  treated  in  high  school  and 
indeed  as  they  had  been  treated  in  grade  school.  At  what  point  do 
you  begin  to  expect  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  maturity  on  the  part 

of  the  students?"  *  j  .   „  i 

Educators  have  long  bemoaned  our  practice  of  "spoon  feeding  col- 
lege students.  We  operate  by  and  large  on  the  theory  that  learning 
can  take  place  only  when  students  attend  classes  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  and  over  a  certain  number  of  weeks.  Education  comes  in 
"packages"— it  may  be  a  8-credit  package  where  the  student's  presence 
may  be  expected  in  regularly  scheduled  class  sessions  over  a  period 
of  12, 18,  or  16  weeks;  or  it  may  be  a  6-credit  package,  with  the  student 
expected  to  be  in  attendance  for  at  least  60  hours  of  regularly  sched- 
uled class  time.  But  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  package,  credit  for 
learning  (and .learning  itself)  is  assumed  to  bear  a  close  relationship 
to  the  frequency  with  which  the  student  sits  in  the  classroom.  The 
accumulation  of  a  total  of  120  or  so  of  such  credits  signifies  that  the 
student  has  "learned"  and  has  thereupon  become  eligible  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree. 

A  review  of  recent  developments  in  higher  education  offers  good  evi- 
dence that  many  colleges  and  univereities  are  beginning  to  do  more 
than  challenge  this  "packaging  theory  of  learning."    \  May  1959 
report  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  lists  16  insti- 
tutions which,  since  1956,  have  been  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
new  programs  of  independent  study  as  part  of  their  regular  teaching 
procedures.  These  institutions  include  Antioch  College,  Cnrleton  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Colorado,  Duke  University,  Goddard  College, 
Grinnell  College,  Marquette  University,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Morgan  State  College,  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Oberlin  College,  the  University  of  Omahn,  Peiinsyl- 
vania  State  University,  Rutgers  University,  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  the  Stale  College  of  Washington.*  Several  of  these  studies  are 
noted  in  the  material  which  follows,  and  three  of  these  programs, 
those  of  Oberlin,  Antioch,  and  Vanderbilt  University,  are  reviewed 
in  somewhat  more  detail.  The  material  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  programs  and  the  implications  they  may  have  for 
the  problems  of  quality  and  tlie  better  utilization  of  college  teaching 
resources. 

*  Clarence  Fauat,  "The  Tears  Ahead  In  Higher  Education."  In  TransacHont  of  the  Ohio 
College  AMootation,  Celumbus,  Ohio,  The  State  UnWerBlty,  April  1957. 

»  Better  VtaUation  oj  College  Teaching  Kenoureet,  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Utl- 
lUatlon  of  CoUese  TeachinR  Besources.  New  York.  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  May  1960.  ,  ^ 
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Firat,  a  word  on  definition.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the 
proposition  that  colleges  might  employ  independent  study  as  a  way 
of  lielping  students  enrich  and  accelerate  their  programs.  In  Inde- 
pendent Study  in  the  United  States,  Bonthius,  Davis,  and  Drushal  re- 
port on  a  number  of  such  programs.^  These  programs,  however,  have 
long  been  held  to  be  the  special  prerogative  of  the  superior  student. 
What  is  new  in  the  recent  experimentation  is  the  use  of  independent 
study  as  part  of  the  teacher's  regular  classroom  procedures  and  its 
employment  with  all  students  within  a  particular  course.  Independ- 
ent study  is  defined,  within  the  context  of  these  experiments,  as  inde- 
pendent work  or  reading,  sometimes  on  one's  own,  sometimes  in  small 
groups,  but  with  such  work  taking  place  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher 
and  in  lieu  of  certain  regularly  scheduled  class  meetings. 

The  nature  of  the  experimentation  on  independent  study  varies  from 
Its  use  in  a  single  course  in  American  history,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
Univei-sity  of  Omaha,  to  its  employment  in  15  courses  in  the  physical 
sciences,  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  (Antioch) ;  from  the  use 
of  individual  or  "lone  wolf*'  methods  of  independent  study  (Morgan 
State  College,  Carleton  College,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  State 
College  of  Washington)  to  the  use  of  team  and  small  group  approaches 
to  learning  independently  (Antioch,  Oberlin,  and  Pennsylvania  State 
University) ;  and  from  the  use  of  independent  study  arrangements  in 
which  students  were  expected  to  work  independently  over  a  substantial 
block  of  time  with  no  formal  classroom  contact  with  the  instructor 
(Carleton,  Oberlin,  and  the  University  of  Michigan)  to  arrangements 
under  which  students  met  in  regularly  scheduled  class  sessions 
throughout  the  course,  but  where  the  number  of  such  weekly  meetings 
had  been  reduced  (Grinnell,  Marquette,  and  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina).  In  all  instances  students  were  ex- 
pected to  work  independently  for  at  lea' t  a  certain  portion  of  the  term, 
and  in  all  cases  the  procedures  were  applied  to  all  students  in  the  par- 
ticular course  under  study. 

Oberlin  College  designed  a  study  to  test  the  hyi^thesis  that  students 
participating  in  freshman  level  courses  in  mathematics,  zoology,  and 
psychology,  and  worl^ing  independently  of  their  instructors  for  one- 
third  of  their  regularly  scheduled  class  time  would  learn  as  well  as 
a  comparable  group  of  students  who  met  their  instructor  for  the  usual 
number  of  regularly  scheduled  class  meetings.  Its  objective  was  two- 
fold: (a)  to  see  whether  students  could  be  helped  to  take  a  greater 
share  of  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  (and  thus  improve  the 
quality  of  their  educational  experience),  and  (b)  to  see  whether,  by 

» liimthlus.  UavJK.  and  Drushal  and  coIIaboratorH,  Inaependent  Btudu  in  th9  Vnttei 
btalet.  Sew  York.  Columbia  UnJverMlty  PrcMs,  186T. 
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this  arrangement,  the  college  might  be  able  to  make  important  econo- 
mies  in  the  use  of  its  instructional  time. 

Experimental  and  control  groups  were  set  up  for  each  of  the  courses 
under  study,  with  groups  matched  on  certain  variables  deemed  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  the  experiment  (scholastic  aptitude  and  course 
laiowledge  at  the  time  of  taking  the  course) .  Both  experunentP  ^  and 
control  groups  were  held  responsible  for  the  same  course  objectives, 
studied  the  same  subject  matter,  and  took  common  examinations,  with 
the  principal  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  class- 
room with  their  instructors. 

"As  far  as  conventional  measures  of  course  performance  go,"  the 
Oberlin  experunenters  report,  "the  experimental  and  control  groups 
appear  to  have  learned  equally  well."  *  No  significant  differences  in 
learning  were  found  between  those  taking  a  course  by  the  usual  lecture- 
discussion  method  of  instruction  and  those  taking  the  course  by  the 
experimental  procedures  (averaging  one-third  less  class  contact  time 
with  the  instructor).  The  results  held  true  for  each  of  the  courses 
under  study;  they  held  true  when  different  measures  of  learning  (con- 
tent examinations,  thought  questions,  and  essay  examinations)  were 
employed,  and  they  held  true  when  individuals  at  various  levels  of 
academic  ability  were  compared.  In  only  one  instance  did  the  results 
begin  to  approach  significance.  This  one  case  was  in  the  course  in 
mathematics  where  a  difference  which  could  be  expected  to  occur  by 
chance  only  13  times  in  100  was  found  in  favor  of  the  experimental 
group.  This  difference  was  on  a  test  of  "learning  resourcefulness' 
which  was  designed  to  measure  student  ability  to  handle  problem 
situations  not  covered  in  the  course  itself.' 

While  each  of  the  instructors  reduced  his  class-contact  hours  by  at 
least  one-third  when  teaching  by  the  experimental  method,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  data  regardir.g  "the  more  efficient  use  of  instructional  re- 
sources" needs  to  be  viewed  from  more  than  just  this  perspective  of 
actual  time  spent  in  class  by  instructors.  For  the  new  methods  posed 
other  kinds  of  time  demands  on  the  instructor  in  the  planning  and 
organization  of  the  new  teaching  conditions,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  syllabi,  study  guides,  special  reading  lists,  and  otlier  materials  to 
be  used  by  the  independent  study  groups.  Taking  note  of  these 
factors,  the  Oberlin  study  reports  some,  but  no  substantial,  savings 
in  time  during  this  first  year  of  its  experimentation.  The  experi- 
menters expect,  however,  that  considerable  savings  in  time  would 
occur  once  instructors  had  developed  a  backlog  of  experiences  in 
teaching  by  these  newer  methods. 

«  "Report  on  Independent  Studies  Experiment  at  Oberlin  College."  Oberlin,  Ohio,  J96T- 

68.  p.  14. 

Ibid.,  p.  U. 
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Tlie  Oberlin  researchers  suggest  several  directions  for  further  re- 
search, chief  of  which  is  the  I'elationship  of  various  attitudinal  and 
personality  factors  to  student  achievement  in  learning.  While  sug- 
gesting that  these  factors  may  hold  particular  relevance  for  future 
experimentation  in  independent  study,  the  report  notes  that 

•  •  •  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  data  to  suggest  that  normal  progress  «f 
college  level  students  is  interrupted  or  interfered  with  by  an  independent 
studies  procedure.  •  •  •  The  methods  of  instruction  reported  here  ought 
to  work  reasonably  well  in  most  college  situations.* 

Anlioch  Coll«90  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  experimentation  with  in- 
dependent study.  It  has  employed  a  variety  of  approaches  to  inde- 
pendent study  in  its  use  of  periods  of  independent  reading,  individual 
study,  team  and  small  group  methods,  and  combinations  of  individual 
and  small  group  procedures  in  independent  work. 

Five  courses  were  included  in  Antioch's  first  year's  experiment  (a 
course  in  English  literature,  a  course  in  American  history  and  civili- 
zation, a  course  in  the  history  of  Western  art,  and  an  introductory 
and  an  advanced  course  in  sociology).  Eight  courses  were  included 
in  the  study  of  1967-58  (two  courses  in  the  physical  sciences,  an  in- 
troductory course  in  geology,  a  course  in  American  government  and 
politics,  a  course  in  anthropology,  a  course  in  present-day  religion, 
a  course  in  reflective  thinking,  and  one  in  the  history  of  Western  art 
course) .  A  comparable  number  of  courses  were  included  in  the  1958- 
59  study,  and  several  additional  courses  in  psychology,  business  ad- 
ministration, and  history  were  added  to  the  study  for  1969-60. 

Experimental  and  control  groups  were  set  up  for  all  but  three 
courses  under  study,  with  the  same  instructor  teaching  both  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  sections  and  with  both  groups  matched  on  a 
number  of  variables  including  general  intelligence,  age,  sex,  year  in 
college,  and  background  information  at  the  time  of  taking  the  course, 
lioth  experimental  and  control  grouDS  were  to  cover  the  same  course 
material  and  '-ere  held  responsible  for  the  same  course  objectives  as 
outi;  -ed  in  previously  prepared  syllabus  material.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  groups  was  in  the  use  of  the  independent  study 
procedures  with  the  members  of  the  experimental  groups,  and  in  the 
reduction  of  class-contact  time  of  these  groups  by  amounts  ranging 
from  ;iO  to  60  jwrcent.  Thus  the  members  of  the  experimental  courses 
averaged  20  to  30,  and  in  some  instances  40,  fewer  contact  hours  with 
the  instructor  than  did  the  students  who  were  taking  the  course  by 
the  lecture-discussion  method  of  instruction  and  meeting  regularly 
with  the  instructor.  Achievement  of  course  objectives  was  measured 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  multiple  choice  and  other  kinds  of 

•/6W.,  pp.  22.  24. 
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conltmt-lcarning  exanuimtions,  laboratory  and  special  task  assign- 
ments, essays,  and  tests  of  judgment  and  critical  thinking. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  their  first  year's  study,  the  Antioch 
research  team  has  this  to  sa;  : 
Pages  of  data  relating  to  differences  In  ttiitk'li>at«n*y  jjalns,  dlreft  jjulns,  apfunni- 
lated  gains,  and  over-all  gains  can  be  suttitnarlzed  very  briefly  by  saying  simply 
that  there  Is  no  evhlyru-e  that  wotild  lead  us  to  reject  the  null  hypotheses. 
Differences  In  control  an«l  experimental  grotips  reflecting  different  treat- 
ments •  •  •  are  by  and  large  inslgniflcant  •  • 

The  Antioch  experimenters  report  similar  results  for  their  studies 
of  1967-68  and  1958-59.  "No  pattern  emerges,"  reads  their  report 
for  1067-68,  "fevoring  any  teaching  procedure  [lecture-discussion  or 
independent  work]  as  the  way  to  help  the  student  gain  more  or  produce 
work  of  a  higher  quality."  * 

While  noting  some  savings  in  instructional  time,  the  Antioch  report, 
as  was  the  case  at  Oberlin,  calls  attention  to  the  new  time  demands 
posed  by  the  experiment  in  organizing  and  preparing  for  the  autono- 
mous study  methods :  'Teaching  is  apparently  like  an  iceberg— the 
major  part  of  the  >york,  preparation,  and  evaluation  takes  place  away 
from  the  classroom,  invisible  to  the  students.'"  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  some  real  time  savings  may  accrue  once  the  in- 
structor has  prepared  the  special  materials  for  the  independent  study 
groups.  The  most  striking  example  of  this  (although  this  case  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule)  was  in  the  two  philosophy  courses 
included  in  the  1058-59  experiment,  where  the  instructor  "saved  up 
to  67  percent  of  the  total  time  which  normal  procedures  would  have 
required  for  the  number  of  students  enrolled."^"  In  one  of  these 
instances,  in  a  course  in  present-day  religion,  the  instructor  was  able 
to  teach  80  students  by  the  experimental  methods  as  well  as  a  group  of 
20  students  by  the  conventional  method,  using  only  half  as  many  class 
contact  hours  with  the  group  of  80. 

Vonderbilt  University  undertook  its  research  program  in  independent 
study  during  the  summer  of  1958.  Although  controls  were  employed 
.n  only  2  of  28  courses  studied,  the  research  is  reviewed  here  on  account 
of  the  s-pi-ea<l  of  coui-ses  included  in  the  experimentation,  and  because 
it  represents  one  of  the  few  instances  in  wliich  a  major  block  of  courses 
was  offered  by  the  independent  study  method  during  any  one  time. 
While  Antioch  has  done  its  experimentation  in  15  courses,  no  more 

TRuth  ChurchJll.  "PreUmJnary  Ileport  on  the  Reading  Plan  Study,"  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  Antioch  College.  Sept.  195T.  p.  6. 

•  "Experiment  in  Independent  Study."  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Antioch  College.  Sept. 
19BH.  p.  21. 

» Ibiil,  p.  30. 

» Morris  Keeton.  "A.i  Experiment  with  Independent  Study  Methods  In  Philosophy." 
iVUow  Springs,  Ohio,  Antioch  College.  (Paper  presented  at  Western  Conference  on  ihe 
Teaching  of  Phllusuphy,  May  i859.) 
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than  6  or  7  of  these  were  taught  during  any  one  term;  in  contrast, 
Vanderbilt  s  experiment  involved  a  total  of  21  faculty  members  from 
a  summer  faculty  of  64.  Tlie  schedules  used  in  the  independent 
studies  programs,  which  included  courses  in  accounting,  Knglish  com- 
position and  grammar,  German  and  Spanish  literature,  history, 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  psychology,  reduced  class  time  by 
26  to  60  percent.  Several  kinds  of  programs  were  employed,  with  the 
most  common  one  calling  for  "four  l-hour  class  sessions  in  alteraating 
weeks  with  the  remaining  weeks  devoted  to  independent  study."  " 

Willie  calling  attention  to  the  limitations  of  their  data,  in  that  most 
of  the  analyses  involved  gross  comparisons  with  classes  of  a  previous 
fall  or  sprmg  semester,  the  Vanderbilt  investigatoi-s  reimrt: 

I'iav—'^  "'"'^T'  f  hypothesis  that  students 

of  averaste  or  superior  abilities  perform  as  well  and  learn  as  much  on  reduced 

iT^         Tr  K  ""^"''^  *  *  '"'"-'^  --'"dnus  believe 

!.  .  beneficial  effect  on  their  habits  of  independent  study.  A  ma- 
Jority  estimated  that  at  worst  they  bad  not  learned  less  than  they  were  ac- 
customed  to  under  conventional  arrnugements,  and  fragmentary  evidence  of 
an  objective  character  does  not  prove  them  wrong.* 

Commenting  on  the  question  of  better  use  of  instructional  time,  the 
report  notes: 

with  three  exception^  it  wrts  reported  that  the  8chedule.s  in  use  permitted 
more  research,  writing,  or  other  professional  activity  than  would  have  been 
possn)Ie  on  standard  si-hedules  •  •  K..r  most  faculty  members  •  •  •  there 
appeared  to  be  u  net  gain  In  hours.  At  lejist  as  important  as  tills  economy  was 
the  fact  that  the  reduced  schedules  adapted  especially  well  to  efficient  usage  of 
available  time :  long  periods  could  be  reserved  en  bloc  for  research  and  writing. 
In  this  respect,  the  most  b-jnefldal  schedule  was  the  one  which  arranged  all 
meetiuga  In  alternate  weeks." 

The  foregoing  studies  review  in  only  partial  detail  3  of  the  16 
researciies  on  independent  study  noted  in  the  rei^rt  of  The  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education.  In  summarizing  this  wliole  grouping 
of  studies,  the  report  states : 

Almost  without  exception,  the  cu.stomary  academic-  examinations  showed  that 
students  in  the  lndei)endent  study  experiments  learned  at  least  as  nmch  as  the 
students  who  had  regular  class  work.  Ilarely  were  there  statistically  slgnifl- 
cant  differences  in  the  performance  of  the  experimental  and  the  control  groups 
on  regular  or  special  examination." 

The  report  also  indicates  that  wliile  students  at  first  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  these  methods  of  instruction  in  tliat  they  felt  they 

*  \*J*'J*'^"'/""°J''."-  ^""^'^  Branscomb.  Chancellor.  Vanderbilt  DnlverHltjr 

to  tJiP  Kiind  for  the  Advancement  of  Educntlon  »<«"ui;ruui  univerHiiy. 

imti;ti&t'y*  suVm^rW^^  B»P"«»««t.-  Na^bvllle.  Tennen.ee.  Vandcr- 

« Ibid.,  p.  5. 

'•Better  utUitatton  of  C^^^aching  Re»ource$,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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were  "missing  something"  because  of  the  diminished  contact  with 
faculty  members,  student  satisfactions  grew  as  the  year  progi-essed, 
and  several  instructors  reported  that  students  who  had  experience 
with  independent  study  through  the  entire  year  preferred  it,  while 
the  control  groups  preferred  the  traditional  method  to  which  they 

were  accustomed.  .     .    xt.  * 

Commenting  on  the  second,  of  these  questions  raiseu  by  the  studied, 
namely  whether  they  may  hold  significant  impact  for  colleges  m  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  their  teaching  resources,  the  report  notes 
that 

•  •  •  the  results  are  more  potential  than  realized.  The  experimental  program 
naturally  involved  coiwiderable  extra  work  in  the  initial  stages  and.  If  prepara- 
tion of  syllabi  and  planning  for  independent  work  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion there  would  be  few  places  which  could  report  actual  time  saved  in  the 
first'  year  of  experimentation.   Nevertheless,  the  omission  of  certain  class 
meetings  did  result  in  [some]  saving  of  time  during  the  year  •  • 
There  is  still,  of  course,  much  that  needs  to  be  done  before  we  can 
really  begin  to  evaluate  the  full  impact  of  these  independent-study 
teaching  procedures.  For  one  thing,  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
how  to  teach  by  these  newer  methods,  nor  how  we  can  best  tram 
students  for  working  on  their  own.   For  another,  we  do  not  Imow 
enough,  as  the  Oberlin  and  Michigan  experimenters  remind  us,  about 
student  and  instructor  needs  and  personality  patterns  and  what  role 
these  factors  may  play  in  the  teaching-learning  process.  And  we  do 
not  know  enough  about  our  measures  of  independence  (although  the 
Antioch  and  Oberlin  experiments  have  made  some  moves  in  this  direc- 
tion through  their  use  of  "learning  resourcefulness"  instruments)  so 
that  we  might  be  able  to  determine  better  the  degree  to  which  these 
studies  really  contribute  to  the  development  of  student  initiative  and 
independence  in  learning. 

The  research  on  teaching  effectiveness  reminds  us  that  we  have  yet 
to  arrive  at  a  formula  for  good  teaching.  Teachers  teach  well  by  many 
different  methods.  Elements  of  course  content,  background,  group 
make-up,  and  instructor  as  well  as  student  satisfactions  bear  signifi- 
cantly on  this  question  of  how  to  teach."  The  new  programs  m  inde- 
pendent study  are  not  intended  as  a  panacea  for  higher  education, 
nor  are  they  intended  as  a  glorified  "do-it-yourself  plan"  which  works 
by  simply  turning  the  student  loose  on  liis  own.  Quite  the  contrary— 
the  instructor's  job  m.  y  be  different  but  it  is  no  less  difficult.  The 
teacher  who  employes  these  independent  stud  v  procedures  has  a  critical 

"  a^Bummary  of  the  rewarcfc  on  t^Mft  effectlveneH8.  see  the  second  Issue  of  thl8 
sertw  Bjec"wne7«  0/  Teaching,  by  Wlniilow  B.  Hatch  and  Ann  Bennett:  and  PhlHP 
IZ^  dHanging  ValL  in  College,  New  Haven.  Conn.^^T^  Edward  W.  HaEen  Founda- 
tion,  Dec.  1996. 
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role  to  play  in  selecting  and  structuring  learning  experiences  so  that 
the  maximum  effect  is  achieved  and  the  student's  own  resources  for 
learning  are  used  to  the  fullest. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  teacher  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  teaching  process,  but  rather ;  To  what  kinds  of  Uaming  ewperknoes 
ahmldthe  atvdent  he  exposed^  \Vhat  combination  of  classroom  time 
and  independent  work  make  for  most  effective  learning?  The  data 
from  the  present  exiwrimentation  in  independent  study  seem  clear 
on  this  point:  Students  are  able  to  learn  as  well  with  much  less  class 
time  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  require  of  them.  As  a  minimum, 
the  evidence  presses  for  a  much  closer  examination  of  the  "class  hour 
formulae"  by  which  we  teach. 


III.  Ww]^ngfrom  the  GroMid  Up:  Proposals  for  the  Establish^ 
went  of  J>l,ew  Programs  in  Higher  Education 

Addressing  the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  which  had  de- 
voted Its  eleventh  annual  meeting  to  the  "crisis  of  numbers"  and  the 
problems  of  quality  in  higher  education,  Harold  Taylor  had  this  to 
say: 

AU  the  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  indicates  that  if  there  were 
not  a  single  student  added  to  the  present  enrollment  of  American  colleges  and 
uniyersitles  during  the  next  ten  years,  we  would  have  exactly  the  same  need 
for  scrapping  our  present  system  of  Instruction  and  Inventing  a  new  one  •  • 
What  we  have  now  Is  a  liuge  mechanical  system  for  disseminating  Information 
Once  the  Information  Is  conveyed,  it  Is  checked  and  academic  credits  are 
awarded  for  accuracy  m  recording  •  •      The  present  system  is  built  on  the 
assumption  that  learning  occurs  In  one  dimension— the  dimension  of  memory. 
It  assumes  that  the  rewards  of  learning  are  not  to  be  found  In  the  pleasure  dnd 
Joy  of  the  knowing  or  In  the  achievement  of  belief,  not  In  finding  a  sense  of 
personal  and  Intellectual  identity,  but  In  receiving  credit,  social  status,  a  higher 
Income,  and  an  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  further  study  or  Intellectual 
development  ♦  ♦      The  present  system  of  lectures,  text  books,  sun-ey  courses, 
standard  requirements  of  subject  matter,  examinations,  and  numerical 
grades  ♦  ♦  •  f&iis  to  touch  the  Inner  consciousness  of  the  student  or  to  deal 
with  his  motivations,  his  emotions,  his  alms,  and  his  needs." 

Whether  the  crisis  of  numbers  has  in  and  ot  itself  made  the  differ- 
ence  and  whether  the  new  movements  on  the  educational  scene  will 
eventually  really  "touch  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  student"  are 
still  other  questions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  number  of  institutions  have 
already  begun  something  of  the  kind  of  program  scrapping  that  Dr. 
Taylor  suggests.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  new  college  plans 
already  under  way  at  Michigan  State's  Oakland  College,  Wayne  State's 

"  Harold  D.  Taylor.  "The  World  of  the  American  Student."  Current  Ii*ue»  {»  ttiaK»r 
Education,  Washington.  National  Education  J.^,|tlon.  1886.  w  S,  ^ 
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Monteith  College,  Dartmouth,  Hard,  Goddard,  and  Austin  Colleges, 
and  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  new  college  programs  that  have  been 
proposed  by  Hofstra  College  and  by  the  officials  of  Amherst,  bmith, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
mile  each  of  these  programs  has  as  its  foremost  concern  the  nnproye- 
ment  of  the  quality  of  the  student's  educationa;  experience,  it  also  holds 
import  for  (and  in  several  instances  tinds  its  impetus  m)  the  problem 
of  serving  increasing  numbers  in  higher  education.  In  the  five  pro- 
grams reviewed  in  this  report,  the  material  is  based  on  origmal  pro- 
spectuses  outlining  the  plans  of  these  new  college  programs.  While 
there  have  since  been  some  modifications  in  the  prospectuses,  the  data 
are  considered  to  be  illustrative  of  the  broad  outlines  and  purposes  of 
these  programs. 

Monteith  College  at  Wayne  State  University  entered  its  first  class  in 
the  fall  of  1959.  The  program  at  Monteith  departs  from  the  more 
usual  organization  of  the  college  curriculum  in  the  distribution  of 
its  general  education  requirements  over  the  students  4  years  m  col- 
lege, in  the  provision  for  a  degree  in  general  education  for  those 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  major  in  a  specific  field,  and  m  its  use  of 
independent  study  procedures  early  in  the  student's  career. 

Under  its  plan  of  general  educatic  ,  students  will  f  P«f^« 
take  work  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties during  their  junior  and  senior  years  as  well  f  /  ^f^^ 
years.  The  program  is  built  around  a  series  of  4  basic  courses 
extending  over  several  semesters  and  culminating  m  a  year-long 
Senior  (^>lloquium.  It  would  require  of  all  students  a  common  core 
of  experiences  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  broad  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  both  general  and  field  education  and  an  exposure  to  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines.  The  offering  of  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  general  education  represents  one  of  the  first  such  degrees  in  this 

"^Seith  hopes  to  employ  a  variety  of  means  for  developing 
student  independence  in  learning.  For  example,  he  student  will  be 
asked  to  take  the  terminal  segment  of  one  of  his  first  three  basic 
coui-ses  witho.it  attending  the  meetings  of  discussion  groups  of  the 
course.  Wliile  he  will  be  admitted  to  lectures,  given  a  syllabus,  and 
have  access  to  occasional  advice,  he  will  be  asked  to  "develop  his  own 
capacities  for  intellectual  initiative  and  independent  work  by  com- 
pleting the  course  without  the  help  which  attendance  at  the/neetmg 
of  a  small  section  would  have  given  him."  «  It  is  expected  that  each 
student  will  choose  for  himself  which  of  the  courses  he  wishes  to 

T.':];7ix^rim.ntal  College  at  Wayne  State  University."  Detroit.  Michigan.  Wayne 
State  University.  1958.  p.  11.  WHk 
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terminate  in  this  fashion.  After  he  has  successfully  handled  a  seg- 
ment of  his  course  work  in  this  way,  he  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
attend  class  meetings  of  any  of  his  elective  courses,  though  such  meet- 
mgswill  remain  open  to  him. 

Still  another  independent  study  device  appears  in  Monteith's  plans 
for  Its  year-long  Senior  Colloquium,  the  last  of  the  required  basic 
courses.  The  colloquium  will  be  offered  in  two  sections  each  semester. 
Classes  will  meet  but  once  in  2  weelts.  A  student  will  enroll  in  both 
sections  in  each  semester  of  his  final  year,  but  will  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  only  one  of  these  sections.  Tape  recordings  of  the  meetings 
of  the  other  section  will  be  available  to  him  if  he  wishes  to  use  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester,  tiie  student  will  be  examined  equally  on 
the  work  of  the  two  sections.  This  pattern  will  be  continued  for  the 
second  half  of  the  Senior  Colloquium,  so  that  in  effect  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  cover  one-half  of  his  required  work  in  his  senior  year 
with  no  formalized  instniction.  While  he  may,  of  course,  seek  con- 
ferences with  any  member  of  the  staff  and  thus  secure  additional  help, 
ho  will  not  be  allowed  to  "convert  such  occasional  conferences  into 
private  systematic  tutorial  instiiiction."  » 

Through  its  curricular  stress  on  broad  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  general  education,  Monteith  hopes  that  certain  "core  experiences" 
and  tiie  development  of  independence  in  learning  will  enable  students 
to  achieve  a  new  level  of  .quality  in  the  educational  program.  It  hopes 
further  that  its  careful  organization  of  the  program,  with  its  planned 
use  of  lectures,  student-led  seminars,  and  independent  study,  will  en- 
able It  to  make  far  more  efficient  use  of  its  instructional  staff  and  fa- 
cilities than  might  usually  be  the  case. 

Geddard  College  centers  much  of  its  revised  curriculum  around  the 
use  of  independent  study,  individual  research  projects,  and  student 
field  experiences.  The  student  attends  regular  classes  during  his  first 
year  and  moves  toward  an  increasing  degree  of  independent  worx  in 
his  later  years. 

Nine  areas  of  study  have  been  defined  as  central  to  the  student's 
general  education.  These  areas  include  study  and  field  work  in 
human  relations,  social  psycholojjy  and  anthropology,  languages  and 
culture,  the  physical  sciences  and  matlieniatics,  the  biological  sciences, 
the  arts,  education  and  the  community,  American  society,  and  the 
English  language.  The  student  takes  three  courses  each  semester  of 
his  first  year.  These  courses  are  planned  around  large  areas  rather 
than  narrow  subject  matters,  with  the  program  organized  so  that  the 
student  devotes  a  full  day  to  the  work  of  a  particular  course.  In  his 


«»  nid.,  p.  29. 
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last  terra,  the  student  takts  no  courses.  Between  these  beginning  and 
end  points,  students  phm  with  tlieir  .ulvisors  flexible  programs  which 
permit  a  wide  variety  of  course  work,  participation  in  off -campus  jobs, 
and  independent  study. 

As  part  of  its  prognitn,  the  college  plans  to  establish  a  learning  aids 
center  «to  extend  the  traditional  functions  of  the  library  as  a  place 
for  individual  learning  and  make  possible  the  study  of  many  subject 
matters  with  little  teacher  assistance." »  The  center  is  planned  to 
include  teaching  machines,  a  Hie  of  learning  resources  such  as  chem- 
istry and  physics  courses  on  film,  documentary  materials  in  the  physi- 
cal and  social  sciences,  language  records  and  tapes,  slides  of  art  works, 
recordings  of  poetry  and  drama,  and  taped  lecture  material,  along  with 
facilities  for  self-operable  films,  slides,  and  recording  equipment.  Stu- 
dents will  work  at  the  learning  aids  center  either  on  their  own  or  m 
groups. 

Under  its  new  program  the  college  will  operate  12  months  of  the 
year  with  students  permitted  to  use  their  S-month  winter  work  period 
and  their  2-month  summer  vacation  period  in  ways  which  wtll  en^le 
them  to  enrich  and  accelerate  their  programs  at  the  college.  For 
example,  a  student  might  complete  a  research  study  during  his  non- 
residence  work  term  experience  and  thus  extend  his  fall  semester  by 
2  months,  while  still  another  student  might  take  advantage  of  the 
July-August  vacation  period  to  earn  academic  credit  for  a  project 
in  the  college's  community  service  work  camp  program.  The  college 
expects,  as  faculty  and  students  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  new  calendar,  "that  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  students  wi- 
rolled  will  be  absent  from  the  college  all  of  the  time  and  that  a  fifth 
might  be  continuing  work  at  the  college  during  what  is  now  the  summer 
vacation  and  the  winter  nonresident  term."  "  It  is  hoped  that  under 
these  conditions  the  college  would  be  able  to  enroll  nearly  20  percent 
more  students  than  is  now  the  case,  with  no  increase  in  facilities. 
Bard  College,  in  the  search  for  quality  and  better  utilization  in  i'.s 
experimentation,  uses  a  newly  organized  winter  session  curriculum, 
a  new  plan  of  nonresident  credit  for  independent  study,  and  employ- 
ment of  a  year-round  calendar  that  will  permit  some  students  to  com- 
plete their  programs  in  3  years.  Under  its  new  plan.  Bard  will  add 
2  half  semesters  of  7  weeks  each  to  its  present  2-semester  system  of 
15  weeks  each.  One  of  these  half  semesters  will  run  concurrently 
with  Bard's  Winter  Field  Period,  from  early  January  to  late  Febru- 
ary; the  other  will  be  a  summer  session  running  from  mid-July  to 
early  September. 

»>"An  Bsperimont  In  ColIpRe  Curriculum  OrgontMtlon  at  Qoddard  College."  Plslnfleld. 
Vermont.  Goddard  College.  1959.  p.  7. 
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Bard  sees  the  short  sessioi?;!  of  its  new  program  as  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  radically  new  teaching  experiments.  It  expects  that, 
as  these  programs  develop,  they  will  have  "a  profound  effect  on  Bard*s 
■  total  educational  program.'"* 

The  midwinter  course  offerings  are  to  be  organized  around  a  single 
theme  which  will  be  approached  intensively  from  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines. The  first  subject  cliosen  for  study  \  «The  Breakdown  of 
the  10th  Century  World  View,"  which  will  be  studied  from  the  dis- 
ciplines  of  biology,  physics,  religion  and  philosopliy,  economics,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts.  Tlie  College  hopes  to  develop  still  other  central 
offerings  designed  to  "stimulate  the  development  of  interdisciplinary 
work  and  carry  Bard  further  toward  the  goal  of  a  unified  and  con- 
cerned community.""  While  several  such  offerings  might  be  avail- 
able during  any  one  midwinter  session,  students  would  be  permitted 
to  enroll  in  only  one  at  &  time.  Each  course  would  carry  8  academic 
credits,  with  students  meeting  in  three  2.hour  seminar  sessions  each 
week.  In  addition,  all  faculty  members  participating  in  the  course 
would  take  part  in  one  general  seminar  session  each  week. 

The  summer  session  will  at  first  offer  a  group  of  more  or  less  con- 
ventional courses  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  serving  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  midwinter  session  and  enabling  the  college  to 
attract  students  from  other  institutions.  Later,  these  summer  session 
offerings  may  take  on  the  format  of  the  midwinter  program. 

Through  a  new  program  of  nonresident  credit  for  independent 
study,  Bard  hopes  that  it  may  help  students  to  develop  more  effective 
habits  for  learning  independently.  It  is  expected  that  the  independ- 
ent study  programs  may  be  of  several  sorts.  They  may  involve  an  in- 
dividual research  project,  a  special  assignment  that  follows  on  the 
iieels  of  a  first  semester  course  or  is  sandwiched  between  the  two  se- 
mesters of  a  specially  designed  year  course,  a  work  experience  which 
is  combined  witli  a  project,  or  "a  .special  work  experience  evaluated  in 
advance  as  possessing  special  academic  merit."  '* 

Under  the  new  calendar  Bard's  academic  plant  will  be  in  operation 
for  a  total  of  44  weeks,  as  compared  with  its  former  use  of  a  30-  to  32- 
week  scliool  year.  Tlie  plan  is  highly  flexible  and  will  allow  students 
to  complete  their  work  in  a  regular  4-year  sequence  or  to  accelerate 
to  3  years  ♦hrough  the  use  of  independent  study  and  attendance  in  the 
abbreviated  winter  and  summer  sessions. 

^  ""Release  on  Bard  College  Program."  Annandale^n-HudKon.  Bard  College,  July  196». 
«  /6M.,  p.  4. 

rnl7,:  "t??  ^^y*"-  "Evaluation  of  an  Espertment  in  Off- 

Xp.  12;"'"''"'''"^  '"""^  College."  AnnandaIe.Hud8on.  Bard  College.  May 
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W«sl»yan  University  thinks  it  may  have  found  a  way  of  staying  small 
while  getting  larger.  Its  program  for  improving  quality  and  han- 
dling larger  numbers  takes  quite  a  ditferent  turn  from  some  of  the 
other  new  college  plans  in  that  it  builds  on  an  expansion  of  perf'-nel 
and  facilities.  It  expects  that  its  new  plf  n  would  enable  the  :  »g8 
to  increase  enrolhnent  by  as  much  as  40  to  60  percent  m  the  next 

dscftdSt  M  «i 

Under  its  plan  Wesleyan  proposes  to  establish  a  federation  of  small 
colleges  within  the  framework  of  the  university,  each  with  its  own 
faculty,  student  body,  and  course  offerings.  The  colleges  would  range 
in  size  from  100  fo  260  students,  with  faculties  of  about  10  to  20,  or 
one  teacl  er  to  every  10  or  12  students.  Each  college  would  be  organ- 
ized, nroun.l  a  particular  area  of  knowledge  with  its  faculty  chosen 
to  represent  as  many  different  disciplines  as  possible.  Each  would 
have  its  own  director  and  governing  committees  and  would  administer 
itsown  educational  unit.  There  would  be  a  College  of  History,  Philos- 
ophy, and  Comparative  Literature;  a  College  of  Creative  Arts;  a 
College  of  Behavioral  Sciences;  a  College  of  Physical  Sciences;  and 
other  colleges  centering  on  broad  programs  in  various  areas  of  concen- 
tration. In  addition  to  these  separate  colleges  organized  around 
different  fields  of  concentration,  the  proposal  also  envisions  a  more 
general  University  College,  which  might  function  as  a  service  unit 
to  the  other  colleges,  with  offerings  in  such  areas  as  philosophy, 
religion,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  English. 

During  his  first  year,  the  student  would  take  much  of  his  work  m 
the  tTniversity  College  but  would  also  draw  on  courses  in  the  other 
colleges.   His  field  piogrtim  would  begin  with  his  second  year,  when 
he  would  move  into  one  of  the  separate  college  units.   From  his  seoJnd 
to  his  senior  year,  the  student  would  take  courses  and  do  independent 
work  hi  his  area  of  concentration  as  well  as  in  an  area  of  supplementary 
studies  and  general  edtication.  The  bulk  of  this  work  would  occur 
within  his  own  college,  although  he  would  be  encouraged  to  draw 
on  the  offerings  of  other  colleges  in  pursuance  of  his  overall  goals  m 
general  education.   Much  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
small  group  and  tutorial  approaches  to  learning.   Each  student  would 
work  closely  with  a  tutorial  committee,  witli  most  classes  and  semmars 
arranged  so  that  all  members  of  the  student's  tutorial  committee  would 
have  taught  most  or  all  students  in  a  particular  program  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time.   The  stmlent  would  have  one  member  of  the 
tutorial  committee  as  his  regular  tutor,  but  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the  student  during  the 
course  of  his  college  yeare.-'* 


»A  Report  of  the  Snbcommlttw  of  the  EducatiMUjaFttcy  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
"The  Coltege  Wan."  MIddletown,  Co^n.^e«leyan  ^j^Wlty.  Dec.  1968.  p.  2. 
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I^!«!!lr/'"*'*/ a"/P°"^°"  '^""^  Proposal  will  make  it 

pc«sible  to  provide  -education  of  the  highest  quality  ...  with  a  fac 

•  P'^P^^^'O"  to  the. student  body,  as  is  now  cus- 

tomaiy  in  institutions  of  the  first  rank.""  The  plan  proposes  the 
«^tion  of  a  new  type  of  college  to  be  jointly  sponso  Jby  the  col. 
%88  of  Amherst,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the  University  of 
d^^t tnT.K        *,<^°Pe''ative  enterprise  it  represents  still  another 

The  proposal  of  this  4.college  group  states : 

The  New  CoUeKe  Plan  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  average  itudent 

hZmuT^^IZ  uL    J^J'^l^^  *  """^"^      °'     «»"«8e  to  develop  and 
.  ^  "^^-^  "  »«>»'"«al  for  students  to  work  to- 

sether  l„  groups  and  Individually  without  constant  recourse  to  the  Sy  « 

rioI?«  J.T'?  V^I  ^^"^  ^°""Se  Plan  propose  to  organize  the  cur- 
nculum  to  train  students  to  educate  themselves  and  to  develop  in  the 
^dente  a  capacity  to  continue  their  education  throughout  their  lives. 
sTin^^^^^J  u^""  V  ^  '''S^''^^^  around  specially  designed 
S^n^  ?  «*"dent  will  be  expected  to  gain  ez^erienS^in 
nf^^'  '*"*^^"t'«  4  years,  studenMed  semi- 

JL^lfTf  T  TT*  ^'^"^       ^  "sed  in  an  attempt 

to  help  students  develop  skills  in  working  independently. 

The  New  College  plans  to  limit  its  course  offerings  to  a  total  of  only 

thZ^^.T\TT''  y^"^  '^"^  win  be  supplemented 

through  the  collateral  use  of  course  offerings  of  each  of  the  sponsoring 
m^itutions,  the  New  a,llege  expects  students  «to  maste?  sub^te 
chiefly  on  their  own  initiative  *  *  *.  Completeness  will  not  depend 
on  the  course  offerings,  but  on  the  student,  since  he  is  made  responsible. 
^bje^tsT" organizing  his  study  so  as  to  master  [his] 

f^P*  "ft"'^^"^  ^^""^  *  three-couiffc  -xn^gram  instead  of  the  cus- 
ternary  five  or  four,  and  faculty  members  will  give  only  one  lecture 
cour^  at  a  time  with  the  time  saved  from  coui^^work  to  be  uSy 
faculty  and  students  for  the  development  of  independent  projects 
The  freshman  l«vel  seminars  (averaging  about  12  students  each)  will 
be  designed  to  bring  the  student  into  close  contact  with  the  work  of 
scholars  and  to  provide  him  with  an  intensive  but  limited  exploration 
o2hI"^  •  '"^J"^^'"^"^''  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will 
quickly  gam  expenence  in  working  independently  because  a  signifi- 

of  Ma«8acbU8ett^  1968.  p  f^T^"^'  "*  ^"""^  EducaUon,  Amher«t.  M.sb..  Dnlv^ml?, 


"  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

«  Th9  JVw  College  Plan,  op.  ett^  p,  12. .  J  y  ^ 
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cant  portion  of  the  seminar  work  will  be  planned  around  independent 
projects  "for  which  the  freshman  will  have  or  can  acquire  ttie  neces- 
wiy  frame  of  reference,  and  in  which  he  will  encounter  fundamental 
problems  of  the  topic  and  the  discipline.'' 

In  the  main,  upper-class  courses  are  to  be  organized  as  lecture 
courses  (often  averaging  only  one  or  two  nieetiui^  per  week)  and 
supplemented  by  seminar  work,  sometimes  directed  by  the  lecturer, 
but  usually  under  student  leadership.  It  is  hoped  that  these  adjunc- 
tive  seminars,  along  with  the  student's  freshman  seminar  experiences, 
will  accustom  the  student  to  a  new  style  of  life  in  which  mdependent 
work  will  be  normal  and  expected. 

The  calendar  of  the  New  College  Plan  would  be  organized  on  a 
three-term  basis,  consistmg  of  fall  and  spring  terms  of  14  weeks  each, 
and  a  specially  planned  midwinter  term  of  a  month  at  which  time  all 
students  would  join  in  studying  two  courses  designed  to  provide  com- 
mon  intellectual  experience.  One  of  these  courses  would  deal  with 
a  major  aspect  of  Western  culture,  the  other  with  study  of  a  non- 
Western  culture,  with  the  subjects  changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
ftwidevarietyof  subjects  would  be  covered  ove  a  4-year  span.  Ihe 
emphasis  on  independent  work  would  continue  during  this  period.  ^  All 
regular  courses  and  projects  would  give  way  during  this  midwinter 
tern  while  the  college  "turns  itself  into  a  conference  ♦  *  *  as  it  joins 
in  a  common  intellectual  enterprise."  »•>  , 

By  giving  up  the  attempt  at  a  complete  course  offering  and  using 
the  specialized  courses  of  the  sponsoring  institutions,  the  authors  of 
the  New  College  Plan  hope  to  achieve  "significant  economies  m  dol- 
lars  and,  more  important,  in  the  number  of  teachers  required.  "  They 
estimate  that  under  this  plan  it  will  be  possible  for  a  faculty  of  60  to 
give  a  first-rate  education  to  1,000  students.  In  addition,  the  New 
College  Plan  hopes  to  achieve  still  other  economies  in  making  use, 
where  it  can,  of  library,  recreational,  and  specialized  scientific  facili- 
ties already  existing  among  the  four  institutions. 

New  college  programs,  such  as  those  described  in  this  report,  reflect 
a  variety  of  new  directions:  increased  emphasis  on  independent  study ; 
greater  use  of  field  and  off-campus  experiences;  emphasis  on  general 
education ;  use  of  freshman  seminars,  tutorials,  and  other  small-group 
approaches  to  learning;  emphasis  on  the  more  intensive  exploration  of 
certain  subject-matter  areas;  reduction  of  the  number  of  courses  a 
student  takes  at  any  one  time ;  use  of  common  or  core  leanung  experi- 
ences  for  sections  of  the  student  body,  and  in  some  cases  vhe  entire 


» Ibid.,  p.  18. 
•>md.»  p.  24. 
•^Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Student  body ;  increased  use  of  learning  aids  such  as  films,  tape  record- 
ings, and  other  audiovisual  devices;  cooperative  use  of  facilities;  and 
use  of  summer  sessions  and  special  winter  terms  to  enrich  as  well  as 
accelerate  the  student^s  educational  experience. 

It  is  much  too  early,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  surmise  what  will  hap- 
pen with  these  new  college  plans.  The  programs  at  Monteith,  God- 
dard.  Bard,  and  Wesleyan  are  just  underway,  having  entered  their  first 
freshman  classes  in  the  1959-1960  school  year,  and  the  New  College 
Plan  of  the  Amherst,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts  group  is  still  in  the  study  stages.  Some  mistakes  will  no  doubt 
be  made.  What  is  significant  about  these  movements,  however,  is  that 
higher  education  is  ^^on  the  dare''— and  has  really  begun  to  shake  it- 
self loose  from  what  Di  Taylor  and  others  suggest  have  been  too  long 
established  and  too  deeply  ingrained  patterns  of  behavior. 

IV*  Conclusion 

The  preceding  material  barely  touches  on  the  new  developments 
presently  under  way  in  higher  education.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
dangers  in  these  new  movements;  for  it  is  possible  that  much  that  is 
educationally  worthless,  if  not  harmful,  could  pass  under  the  guise  of 
experimentation*  While  few  would  argue  for  experimentation  fo!r 
experimentation's  sake,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  too  often 
tended  to  rationalize  away  the  possibilities  of,  and  the  need  for,  taking 
a  closer  look  at  the  nature  and  organization  of  our  learning  processes. 

The  rationale  for  the  present  experimentation  with  the  new  pro- 
grams of  independent  study  and  with  the  new  college  programs  lies  in 
several  bases:  in  the  college's  desire  to  find  new  ways  learning  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  student's  educational  experience;  in  the 
desire  to  reduce  the  ^^detail  burden''  of  the  instructor  and  provide  new 
avenues  for  his  own  research  and  development  as  a  teacher;  and  in 
the  ^^press  of  numbers."  Certainly  much  of  the  impetus  for  the  experi- 
mentation now  going  on  grows  out  of  the  present  emphasis  on  the  more 
effective  utilisation  of  teaching  resources.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  view  this  goal  as  the  sole  objective  of  these  experiments, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  certain  kinds  of  economies  in 
the  organization  of  our  teaching  and  learning  procedures  will  neces- 
sarily bo  harmful  to  the  achievement  of  quality.  There  is,  in  fact, 
some  evidence  to  suggest  that,  rather  than  representing  mutually 
contradictory  goals,  these  objectives  may  well  go  hand  in  hand. 

There  is  much  eva]ui#iOfi  that  needs  to  accompany  the  present  ex- 
perimentation. There  will  be  scw^^^cking  up"  and  some  reworking 
of  designs  and  ideas.  Tlie  newdrclbMopinents,  however,  hold  within 
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them  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  potential  for  higher  education, 
for  they  carry  with  them  the  bold  challenge  of  discovery  of  new  and 
perhaps  more  effective  ways  of  learning. 

What  may  have  appeared  to  be  higher  education's  crisis  may  yet 
turn  out  to  be  its  best  opportunity. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  is  committed  to  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  talents  of  every  student,  as  an  objective  and  an 
ideal.  While  the  need  for  these  talents  is  growing,  the  task  of  their 
full  development  becomes  more  complex  as  enrollments  increase  and 
as  individual  differences  in  background  and  preparation  become 
greater  among  students.  The  most  promising  avenues  of  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  maximum  individual  development  seem  to  be 
those  which  provide  flexibility  in  the  rate,  depth,  and  breadth  of 
study.  Advanced  standing  is  one  of  several  means  used  by  insti- 
tutions to  provide  Ihis  flexibility.  Related  practices,  such  as  early 
admission  and  credit  by  examination,  are  to  be  treated  in  later  issues 
of  the  series  '^New  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education.'' 

This  publication  shows  how  organized  advanced  standing  programs 
provide  flexibility  by  permitting  academically  able  students  to  take 
college-level  work  during  their  high  school  years  and  to  receive  appro- 
priate placement  and  college  credit  after  their  admission  to  college. 

The  two  techniques  for  advanced  standing  treated  here  are:«  (1) 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  whereby  students  receive  advanced  stand- 
ing in  college  on  the  basis  of  college-level  work  which  they  have 
completed  in  high  school,  and  (2)  the  various  plans  which  enable 
superior  students  to  take  courses  in  nearby  colleges  and  universities 
while  they  are  completing  their  high  school  programs. 

The  major  sources  of  data  have  been  journal  articles,  materials  on 
file  at  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  consultation 
with  persons  prominent  in  the  field.  Valuable  assistance  was  also 
provided  by  the  following  representatives  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board:  Jack  W.  Arbolino,  director  of  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program,  David  A,  Dudley,  and  Charles  R.  KeJler,  former 
directors,  Samuel  A,  Kendrick,  vice-president  for  examinations  and 
research,  and  Paul  Hazlett,  research  associate. 

References  to  advanced  standing  programs  at  individual  insti- 
tutions are  intended  to  be  illustrative  only,  since  it  would  not  be 
within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  describe  all  of  the  growing  number 
of  such  programs.  A  first  draft  of  this  pubUcation  was  submitted 
to  directors  of  advanced  standing  programs  at  a  number  of  insti«> 
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tutions.  Thoir  comments  and  those  of  others  familiar  with  programs 
or  research  in  the  iicld  have  been  incorporated  in  the  final  draft. 

Editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  was  pro- 
Tided  by  Lanora  G.  Lewis  of  the  Office  of  Education  staff. 

Homer  D.  Babbidqe,  Jr. 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 

Habold  a.  Haswell 
Director,  Higher  Education  Programs  Branch 
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WHILE  ATTEMPTING  to  provide  higher  education  for  aU  who 
can  profit  by  it,  institutions  are  seeking  to  make  available  programs 
appropriate  to  a  broad  array  of  individual  needs  and  individual  dif- 
ferences. Because  it  is  urgent  that  opportunities  be  provided  for 
superior  students  to  progress  at  their  own  rates,  many  educators  and 
other  citizens  are  examining  critically  those  traditional  curricular 
patterns  based  on  conformity  of  individual  progiess  to  group  requu-e- 
ments.  For  example,  the  Rockefeller  report,  llie  Pursuit  of  Excel- 
lence, recommends  .  .  many  educational  patterns— each  geared  to 
the  particular  capacities  of  the  student  for  whom  it  is  designed."  * 
This  suggests  that  the  typical  curricuhmi  designed  for  groups  of  stu- 
dents pi-ogressing  at  the  average  rate  is  no  longer  adequate  for  all 
students  and  must  either  bo  supplemenied  or  replaced  with  new 
techniques  which  provide  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  curricular 
requirements. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  an  expansion  of  efforts  to 
provide  challenging  programs  for  superior  students.  Honors  and 
independent  study  programs  have  mcreased,  and  many  faculties  are 
taking  a  new  look  at  credit  by  exammation,  early  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  advanced  standing. 

The  pattern  of  advanced  standing,  mth  which  this  publication  is 
concerned,  has  developed  partially  as  an  answer  to  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  early  admission.  Like  early  admission,  advanced  standing 
enriches  the  programs  of  superior  high  school  students  with  college 
work;  unlike  early  admission,  iiowever,  it  req.iires  that  the  students 
complete  high  school  programs  before  enrolling  full  time  in  college. 
On  the  basis  of  college-level  work  completed  during  high  cchool  years, 
the  advanced  standing  students  receive  appropriate  phiCTOent  and 
credit  according  to  the  policies  established  by  the  institutions  they 
enter.  In  otiier  words,  advanced  standing  students  literally  skip  col- 
lege work  for  which  there  has  been  adequate  coverage  during  the 
high  school  years. 

Advanced  standing,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  publication,  is  defined 
as  the  pattern  which  enables  superior  students  to  receive  appro- 
priate placoraont,  credit,  or  both,  on  the  basis  of  tl«e  college-level 

«  TTte  Pursuit  of  ExeeUtnee:  E<iuea'ion  -nd  Iht  Future  of  Aneriea,  Special  StuJhs  Projict  Report  V, 
Rock»fclkT  iJrottHfW  Fund.  Oanlen  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday  <b   Company,  WS8,  p.  32. 
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courses  they  have  taken  in  high  school.  Accordmgly,  it  embraces  both 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  admmistered  by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  and  those  programs  administered  by 
individual  colleges  and  universities  which  admit  superior  students  to 
college  courses  while  they  are  finisliing  thehr  high  school  work.  Since 
the  scope  of  this  publication  does  not  permit  description  of  all  of  the 
growing  number  of  advanced  standmg  programs,  institutional  ref- 
erences are  intended  to  be  illustrative  only. 


The  Advanced  Placement  Program 

The  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  is  an  outgrowth  of  two  studies  financed  by  the  Fund  for 
Advancement  of  Education:  the  General  Education  in  School  and  Col- 
lege Study  and  the  School  and  College  Study  of  Admission  with  Ad- 
vanced Standing. 

The  first  of  those,  a  study  of  the  academic  records  of  344  graduates 
of  Andover,  Exeter,  and  Lawrenceville  who  were  members  of  the  1961 
graduating  classes  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yule,  was  conducted 
by  a  committee  representing  the  schools  and  colleges  involved  and 
resulted  in  the  report  General  Education  in  School  and  College.  The 
study  revealed  considerable  overlap  of  subject  matter  in  the  general 
education  programs  of  many  capable  students  during  the  last  2  years 
of  high  school  and  the  first  2  years  of  college.  Based  on  their  fiudujgs, 
the  committee  recommended  "the  adoption  of  a  coordinated  7-year 
program  for  qualified  students  as  an  alternative  to  the  usual  4  years 
of  secondary  school  and  4  years  of  college  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree." 

About  the  same  time,  the  president  of  Kenyon  College  was  pro- 
moting a  plan  designed  to  coordinate  and  enrich  the  general  education 
of  academically  able  students  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  resiUt 
was  the  experimental  program  knoNvn  as  the  School  and  College  Study 
of  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing,  begun  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
Seven  schools  offered  college-level  courses  during  1953-64  and  12  col- 
leges agreed  to  grant  advanced  placement,  credit,  or  both  to  students 
who  performed  creditably  in  the  courses  and  on  the  exammations. 
The  program  continued  as  the  School  and  CoUege  Study  of  Admission 
with  Ailvanced  Standing  during  1954-.55.  It  was  renamed  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  when  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  assumed  responsibility  in  1966-56. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  is 
that  the  responsibility  for  providing  an  enriched  and  challenging  aca- 

1  OmroZ  Education  <».  Stftooi  and  CoUtQt.  CarobriUEC,  Mass..  Harvwa  University  Pross.  1983,  p.  U3. 
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demio  program  for  superior  students  is  shared  by  the  high  school  and 
the  college.  "Each  must  make  substantial  departures  from  well  es- 
tablished routine's  to  permit  the  individual  students  to  break  out  of 
the  customary  lock  step."  •  The  high  schools  teach  the  courses;  the 
colleges  place  the  students  and  credit  them  with  the  work;  and  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  coordinates  the  program. 

Subject  conunittees  composed  of  representatives  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  have  prepared  suggested  criteria  and  syllabi  for 
the  courses.  The  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Exammations,  in  which 
essay  questions  predommate,  are  given  in  literature  and  English  com- 
position, .American  history,  European  history,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Spanish,  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Each  exami- 
nation estimates  the  level  at  which  the  student  should  begin  his  college 
study.  Conunittees  of  readers,  representing  both  high  schools  and 
colleges,  grade  the  essay  questions  and  assign  scores  ranging  from  6 
(high  honor)  to  1  (failure).  The  Educational  Testmg  Service  scores 
the  objective  questions.  The  exammation  papers  and  interpreta- 
tions, with  the  school's  reconunendations  and  descriptions  of  the 
advanced  placement  courses,  are  then  sent  to  the  colleges. 

Articulation,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  an  age-old  educational  problem. 
The  Advanced  Placement  Program  is  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions toward  improved  conununicatiou  between  high  school  and  college. 
Teachers  from  both  levels  work  together  on  the  conunittees.  In 
addition,  they  meet  at  the  summer  conferences  sponsored  by  the  pre - 
gram  coordinators.  Illustrative  of  the  scope  of  this  activity  are  the 
conferences  which  were  held  during  the  summer  of  1960;  for  adminis- 
trators, Lawrenceville  School  (N.J.);  for  biology  teachers,  University 
of  Colorado;  for  chemistry  teachers,  University  of  Illinois;  for  English 
teachers,  Smith  College  (eastern  conference),  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity (western  conference);  for  history  teachers,  Stanford  University; 
for  foreign  language  teachers,  Hotchkiss  School  (Connecticut);  for 
mathematics  teachers,  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  and  for  physics 
teachers,  Columbia  University. 

In  1960,  Bowdom  CoUejre  and  the  University  of  Denver  independ- 
ently sponsored  Advanced  Placement  Sunmier  Institutes  in  chemistry, 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Latin,  and  Yalo  University  in  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  Inaddition.  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  financially  supported  Advanced  Placement 
Workshops  in  American  history  at  Vassar  College,  biology  at 
Manhattan  College,  chemistry  at  Colgate  University,  English  at 
Cornell  University,  and  mathematics  at  New  York  City  College. 


» Bddoint  the  Gap  Between  Sehod  and  CotUge,  Evaluation  Report  No.  I.  New  York,  The  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  1953.  p.  S7. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Program 

The  Advanced  Plucement  Program  has  increased  from  the  12 
institutions  originally  participating  to  over  400  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program.  This  number  represents  slightly  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
4.year  institutions  of  higher  education.*  In  1955-56,  1,229  students 
from  104  high  schools  took  2,199  examinations  and  entered  130  col- 
leges. In  1959-60,  10,531  students  from  890  schools  took  14,168 
examinations  and  entered  567  colleges.* 

i^Jthough  tlio  program  has  grown  rapidly,  the  number  of  participat- 
ing higli  schools  »s  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  tlio  total  number 
in  the  United  States.  The  tendency  for  a  large  number  of  advanced 
placement  candidates  to  enroll  in  a  small  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  also  a  limiting  factor.  Thirteen  colleges  in  1958  and 
18  in  1959  enrolled  appro.ximately  half  of  the  advanced  placement 
candidates. 

Tlu'i-e  are  signs  that  this  situation  is  clianging.  Interest  lias  been 
generatecl  by  tlie  growing  number  of  universities  participating  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  and  some  State  education  agencies  are 
encouraging  its  use.  In  Ohio,  the  presidents  of  the  6  State-supported 
institutions  liave  issued  a  statement  endorsing  the  program,  and  40  of 
the  private  and  clmrdi-supported  institutions  liave  indicated  tlieir 
willingness  to  grant  placement  or  credit.  A  full-time  officer  has  been 
appointed  to  coordinate  ihe  activities  of  the  program  within  the  State. 
Working  closely  with  the  coordinator  is  the  Ohio  Council  on  Advanced 
Placement,  an  advisory  committee  of  representatives  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  program  includes  regional  conferences 
for  secondary  school  administrators  and  regional  subject  conferences 
for  high  school  and  college  teachers. 

The  Oregon  Council  on  Advanced  Placement,  formed  in  the  spring 
of  1960,  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  high  scliools,  colleges. 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  associations  of  school  admini- 
strators and  teachers.  The  Council  hopes  to  increase  the  number  of 
Oregon  liigh  schools  which  offer  advanced  placement  courses  by  help- 
ing them  establish  the  courses. 

In  Arizona,  tiie  interest  in  tlio  program  by  the  University  and 
Tucson  school  officials  resulted  in  a  2-day  conference  held  at  the 
University  in  March  1958.  An  outcome  of  the  conference  has  been 
the  devdopniont  of  advanced  phiccnicnt  cour.se  outlines  tlirougii  tho 
cooperative  efforts  of  University  and  liigh  school  tcacliers. 

«  Hiis.-.!  oil  tho  niimN  r  of  instlttif  l.ms  r.sixin  llnu  to  ilio  olllcp  of  Kaunitli.n  <>ih  "1iik  (KoU)  RnroUincnt 

Stirvi'V,  V.W.  , 
» Collrer  Knf  mticn  Kxumllititlon  IWianl,  A  Ouidt  to  tkt  Aiiranctd  Platemtnt  I'Togram,  IWKHil.   New  YorJt, 

The  IV.ar.!.  vm,  p  ».  3  8  iL 
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In  one  Pittsburgh  high  school,  two  professors  from  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  one  on  full-time  leave,  taught  tiie  advanced 
placement  courses  in  English  and  history  during  1959-60,  while  the 
two  high  school  teachers  they  replaced  taught  at  Carnegie.  The 
exchange  was  preceded  by  a  4-week  sunmier  planning  institute  at 
Carnegie  for  teachers  of  English  and  history. 

Groups  in  New  York,  North  Caroiinat  and  Virginia  are  studying 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  as  one  of  the  plans  for  enhancing 
the  programs  of  superior  or  gifted  students.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  has  approved  the  program  as  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  gifted  and,  as  previously  noted,  sponsored  Advanced 
Placement  Workshops  during  the  summer  of  1980.  The  Governor 
and  legislature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
programs  for  the  gifted,  including  the  Advanced  Placement  Program. 
The  Virginia  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  to  study  the 
program  as  a  method  for  encouraging  capable  students  to  work  to 
full  capacity. 

i^ijx  additional  stimulus  was  given  by  the  Rockefeller  report, 
which  recommends  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  as  one  way  to 
provide  challenging  study  for  young  people  of  outstanding  ability 

College  and  University  Policies 

The  changing  attitudes  of  the  colleges  toward  advanced  placement 
make  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  current  policies  which  vary  from 
one  institution  to  another.  Of  360  colleges  surveyed  in  the  spring  of 
1958,^  150  granted  placemers';,  and  210  granted  both  placement  and 
credit  to  students  who  had  successfully  completed  advanced  place- 
ment courses  and  had  done  creditably  on  the  examinations.  Of  those 
colleges  which  granted  credit,  some  placed  restrictions  on  the  amount 
but  most  granted  the  credit  with  no  limitations. 

The  policy  for  granting  credit  runs  the  gamut  from  advanced  place- 
ment with  a  positive  declaration  of  "no  credit'*  to  the  granting  of  as 
much  as  a  year's  acceleration.  The  colleges  which  have  had  the 
longest  experience  with  the  program  seem  more  likely  to  grant  credit 
without  reservation.  In  many  institutions,  considerable  variation 
exists  among  the  departments  with  respect  to  advanced  placement 
or  the  granting  of  credit.  Thus,  an  institution  may  have  a  blanket 
policy,  or  it  hiay  have  policies  which  vary  from  one  department  to 
another. 


•  The  Pursuit  of  Kzcettencet  op.  ciU,  p.  31. 

» D^vUl  A.  Dudloy.  "The  Advancwl  Placement  Propram,*'  The  Bulieiin  of  the  Nati<mQl  AtiOCiati<m  cf 
Seeondary^School  PrlncipaU,  Vol.  42;  Dec.  1958,  p.  3. 
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Qenoral  poUcios  in  institutions  include  the  following: 

1.  Placement  iu  an  advanced  course  with  credit  for  the  prerequisite. 

2.  Placement  in  an  advanced  course  with  no  credit  for  the  prerequlrfto. 

3.  Credit  for  one  semester  of  the  freshman  course. 

4.  Credit  for  a  parallel  course. 

6.  Credit  toward  the  general  education  requirements. 

6.  No  credit  but  exemption  from  the  general  education  requirements. 

7.  A  limit  in  the  amount  of  credit  awarded. 

8.  Unlimited  credit  awarded. 

9.  The  award  of  credit  dependent  upon  the  successful  completion  of  one  or 
two  semesters  of  college. 

10.  Advanced  placement  or  the  award  of  credit  validated  by  departmental 
proficiency  examinations. 

The  following  examples  of  practices  at  specific  institutions  illus- 
trate this  variety  of  policies.   One  of  the  various  procedures  at  Yale 
University  enables  successful  students  to  obtain  exemption  from  one 
or  more  of  the  distributional  requirements  taken  by  all  degree  candi- 
dates; the  exemptions  may  be  converted  into  course  credits  at  the 
end  of  the  freshman  year.   The  University  of  Michigan  grants  to 
successful  advanced  placement  candidates  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of 
16  semester  hours  of  which  no  more  than  8  may  be  in  any  one  exam- 
ination area.   At  Harvard,   Princeton,  and  Yale  universities, 
students  who  earn  advanced  placement  credit  in  three  or  more  year 
courses  may  qualify  for  sophomore  standing.   At  Dartmouth 
.College,  sophomore  standing  can  be  achieved  by  students  who  earn 
credit  for  five  or  more  term  courses  spread  over  at  least  three  different 
subject  areas.   Columbia  University  grants  advanced  placement 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  score  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examination  and  his  college  performance  during  the  freshman  year. 
The  maximum  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  earned  is  24  points 
applicable  to  the  126  points  required  for  graduation.   The  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  departments  of  Ohio  State  University  place 
successful  advanced  placement  students  in  advanced  courses  but  the 
award  of  credit  depends  upon  their  performance  on  the  departmental 
proficiency  examinations.   The  biology  department  at  the  Uni^'ersity, 
however,  grants  credit  on  the  basis  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Exam- 
inations, but  advanced  standing  is  dependent  upon  performance  on 
the  departmental  proficiency  examinations. 

Just  as  the  policies  for  granting  credit  vary,  so  do  the  criteria. 
For  example.  Harvard  and  Yule  universities  liavo  similar  policies 
with  regard  to  qualiAoallons  for  awarding  sophomore  standing,  but 
their  criteria  for  granting  credit  differ.  Harvard  automatically  grants 
credit  in  most  departments  on  theTaasis  of  a  score  of  3  or  more  on  the 
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Advanced  Placement  Examination,  which  is  also  one  of  the  criteria 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Yale  and  the  Univcreity  of  Colo- 
rado require  a  grade  of  4  or  6.  Dartnmath  and  Princeton  consider 
the  composite  of  a  number  of  factors,  among  wiiich  are  the  results 
of  the  ORRR  Advanced  Placemont  ami  Achievement  tests  and  the 
higli  school  recortl. 

Among  the  reasons  for  diverao  policit?  are  the  differences  in  the 
course  contenc  of  the  freshman  curriculum  at  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, the  attitudes  among  faculties  towartl  phvns  which  break  from 
the  traditional,  their  viewpoints  concerning  enriclxment  and  accel- 
eration, and  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations. 

Curricular  variance  at  the  institutions  precludes  a  standard  prac- 
tice m  advanced  placement  practices.  For  example,  the  content  of 
the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  mathematics  is  calculus. 
Therefore,  the  successful  student  may  be  placed  in  the  sophomore 
course  m  a  college  which  Uicludes  calculus  as  part  of  its  regular  fresh- 
man program,  or  in  a  junior  course  where  calculus  is  the  sophomore 
mathematics  course.  Each  mstitution  adapts  the  program  to  its 
own  curriculum. 

iUthough  the  first  reaction  of  college  faculties  is  to  be  cautious 
toward  relaxing  curricular  requu-ements,  experience  with  the  program 
seems  to  help  overcome  initial  reluctance,  and  the  degree  of  accept- 
ance seems  to  be  related  to  the  number  of  advanced  placement  stu- 
dents enrolled.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  formulation  of  policy. 
Colleges  and  universities  appear  hesitant  about  establishing  formal 
pohcies  until  after  they  have  had  actual  experience  with  the  program. 

Some  coUpge  and  university  staff  members  feel  that  acceleration 
may  act  at  cross  purposes  with  institutional  objectives  and  result  in 
sacrifice  of  breadth  and  depth  of  study.  This  opposition  to  accel- 
eration often  contributes  to  a  conservative  attitude  toward  the  grant- 
ing of  credit  for  advanced  placement  courses.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  few  students  finisli  high  school  with  enough  advanced 
placement  courses  to  accelerate  their  college  careers  to  any  large 
extent  and  that,  of  those  who  do  qualify  for  as  much  as  a  full  year's 
acceleration,  many  oloct  to  stay  in  college  4  years.  For  e.\umple,  a 
survey  of  the  plans  of  97  students  who  qualified  for  a  full  year's  ac- 
celeration at  Harvard  between  1050  and  1958  showed  tliat  34  students 
intended  to  reiuuin  in  college  4  yoam;  of  the  remaining  63  students, 
16  Iml  not  formulated  their  plans,  45  ph.iine»l  to  go  on  (o  graduuto 
or  professional  school,  and  only  2  studonts  expected  to  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  careers  after  graduation  in  3  years.^ 

'  K.|«;ir  l  T.  Wlloox.  ,1  U,pml  to  the  Faculty  m  the  Program  of  Admnetd  StnnJing.  CambrMKc.  .Mass. 
Harvunl  Oilli-w.  .Viirii  I,  IDS!,,  Tal)le  IV,  p.  12. 
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The  recognition  of  the  advanced  placement  courses  as  college- 
level  work  probably  is  the  most  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  program.   CoUege  action  with  respect  to  advanced 
placement  and  credit  hinges  upon  such  recognition.  The  grantmg  of 
college  credit  for  creditable  performance  in  the  advanced  placement 
courses  and  examinations  actually  indicates  the  acceptance  of  the 
courses  as  of  college  caliber.   The  program  director  at  Harvard 
College  makes  the  following  statement  about  the  reasonmg  which 
underlies  Harvard's  policy  of  granting  advanced  placement  credit 
without  reservation  or  further  validation: 
...  no  professor  teaching  a  middle-group  course  would  think  of  re-examining 
the  sophomores  who  come  to  him  from  the  freshman  courses  in  the  college.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  get  an  honor  grade  in  a  sophomore  course  before  receiving 
credit  retroactively  for  a  freshman  offering;  a  student  does  not  have  to  take  a 
second-year  English  course  in  order  to  get  credit  for  the  first-year  English 
course,  and  so  on.   The  policy  decisions  [at  Harvard}  with  respect  to  coUege 
courses  taken  in  secondary  school  therefore  stem  directly  from  paraUel  policies 
with  respect  to  courses  taken  in  the  coUege  itself.* 
Another  question  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  staff  members  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  as  a 
measure  for  the  award  of  credit.    Review  of  the  examinations  and 
other  data  regarding  the  student  are  available  to  the  institutions, 
however.   Harvard,  which  accepts  automatically  the  score  earned 
on  the  Examinations  as  a  matter  of  administrative  expediency, 
believes  this  is  sound  policy,  but  notes  that  its  continuation  depends 
upon  the  procedures  and  standards  for  grading  the  oxaramations. 

Some  Evaluative  Data  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 

A  study  of  the  1954  advanced  placement  group  by  the  Educational 
Testinc  Service"  shows  that,  of  those  recoiving  credit  at  one  of  the 
original  12  colleges,  45  percent  stood  in  the  upper  sixth  of  tiicir  coUege 
classes  and  that  their  performance  was  higher  in  the  courses  which 
were  preceded  by  advanced  placement  courses. 

More  recent  reports  from  in<iividual  insiiUitions  also  show  that 
advanced  placement  students  have  been  doing  creditably.  Harvard, 
which  enrolls  a  largo  number  of  advanced  placement  studen  3 
third  of  the  1958  entering  freshmen  were  advanced  placement  exam- 
inees) finds  that  "Advanced  Placement  stud.mts  are  doing  well  in 
advanced  courses-considerably  better  than  undergraduates  whose 
preparation  was  a  Freshman  course  at  Harvard." »  Evidence  of 

".F..I«  aMT.Wll<„x.-Aavanor.l  Placement  at  llarvar.1."  CoHw  Hoard  RtHew,  No.  41.  Sprini!  IW.  p.  18. 
M  !S,'s''Nr  Norton."Collo.o  A.lmlsrfon  With  A-lvancort  Smndlng:  Roi»rt oltlm  Committeoon  Cbem- 
Jk^wZiX.  Wilcox.  A  report  to  the  Faculty  <«.  the  Program  of  Aitmud  Slatting,  op.  M.,  p.  10. 
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credilaMo  work  aro  tho  gnuioa  ouriied  by  tho  800  students  (1064-88) 
wlK)  took  sequent  Havaiicod  I'ouiws"  durlrig  their  lirst  year  nt  IlttP- 
Vttrd:  20.0  percent  eftrned  Aj  40.5  percent,  B;  24.0  percent.  C:  3.8 
percent,  1);  1.5  percent,  E.«*  .    .  o.o 

Compared  witli  tlio  number  of  nil  advanced  placement  canilidates, 
relatively  few  Ilarvaril  students  have  qualilieil  for  sopliomore  staiulingj 
2  8tudent8  received  sophomore  standing  in  1956, 13  in  1066, 33  hi  1057, 
65  m  1058  and  84  in  1050.'»  Of  the  48  studetUs  who  achieved  sopho- 
more  standing  between  1955  and  1057,  "72.9%  were  on  tho  Dean's 
List,  as  against  30.2%  of  the  College  as  a  whole." 

A  December  1957  report  from  Massacliusetts  Institute  of  Tecli- 
nology  concluded  that  tho  ocailemic  records  of  the  students  who 
received  advanced  placement  credit  liad  been  "gooil  to  superior" 
and  that  they  experienced  little  diflicidty  in  tho  advanced  courses. 
The  report  stated  fiu  ther  that  all  of  tho  advanced  placement  students, 
whether  or  not  tliey  received  credit,  "show,  in  general,  high  ability 
and  moderate  to  high  aciiievement.  Approximately  30  percent . . . 
have  established  academic  records  which  place  them  on  tho  Dean's 
List."" 

Tlie  report  also  includes  tlie  following  three  examples  of  liow  the 
program  helped  individual  students  at  M.I.T.  One  was  able  to  take 
graduate  subjects  in  mathemttties  in  his  junior  and  senior  yeara  by 
early  coniplot  ion  of  the  prerequisite  subjects  in  his  Held.  A  sophomore 
given  credit  and  placement  in  mathematics  and  chemistry  was  using 
the  released  time  to  take  more  subjects  in  phUosophy  and  literature 
than  he  normally  would  have.  A  freshman  who  received  advanced 
phicpment  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  could  plan  to 
complete  tho  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  in  mathematics  in 
4  years. 

A  statement  headed  "Opportunities  for  Superior  Students  at 
Wilhams  College"  appeared  for  tho  first  time  in  that  institution's  1968 
catalog,  although  advanced  placement  liad  been  used  there  earlier.^' 
A  1059  report  notes  that  the  advanced  placement  students  have  done 
well  in  the  advanced  coui-ses  at  WUIiams  and  that  their  good  perfor- 
mance has  encouraged  faculty  members  to  become  "more  aware 
than  over  before  of  superior  students  and  of  the  need  of  doing  some- 

gohrS!'"""*  """"  "°  '"""'^  '""''"^     «'"'<'l«'-to'oJ  work  'iono  In  woondary 

w  Eflward  T,  WIIrox,"A(lvnncp(l  Plncemcnt  at  ITarvnrd."  op  f«  ,  p  20 

hZt^tT.'^u"''''^^^?'!^''''^  R''f««bytl.oRi)oclalComniltteoon  College  Admission  PoUoy.  Cam* 
nrldw,  Mnsa..  Harvurd  Unlviirslty,  Fob,  lOfiO,  p.  42.  *""v,.  ^^am 

i«  Edward  T  Wlloox.  A  report  to  the  Fucullv  on  the  Prooram  of  Admneti  Standing,  op.  ctt..  p  12 

iMMvtd  A.  D  ey  and  KuR«no  R.  rt.aml>,.rl«ln.  -Tho  CoIIoro  Hoard  A.lvanced  Pbcompiu  ProRtam^ 

il  7bid^  '^""o"'  CWVowlo  Jmrttalo/He^ondary  EducaHon,  Vol.  33.  March  1058.  p.  184. 
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thinK  sophoiuow  yours  na  w«U  iw 

TIm.  four  stmlonu  who  rccoivoil  mlvuia'i'il  plaooim>iil  m  lasto  y  nt 
Williiuns  in  lUSt  1,'railualoil  with  luMior^-lhroo  hi  history  utul  ouo 
in  bi«h)i?y.  Of  lh«  HtuUomH  who  look  the  lulvaju-oil  history  comw  In 
l«r»7,  tiotic  roooivoil  grmU'S  low..r  thaii  C  the  Ih-st  soiiicstor  nud  all 
receivtHl  B  or  abovo  tlio  socoiul  8otnc?ti»r.'»  ,  . 

In  isom-ral,  reports  froiP  tlio  hiyh  schools  have  boon  ciuhusuiHtio. 
Nowtoii  lli«h  Sciiool  (Masaachusotls)  reports  about  ttdvauciia  pluco- 
meiit  studonts  tliat: 

KmotlonnUv  they  .«•»•  |»rovlnR  t«»  be  inoro  matai'o  thiui  tlu>lr  fi-Uowfl,  hotter 

irto  "S.t  the  cU»llo„KOK  to  tlu.U'  l„tdUK«.»co  una  curiosity,  less  ladlnoa  to 

hunt  for  «xfu.m«s  for  not  st»«lyl«K. ..." 

Comiuutita  uuotod  from  alumni  of  the  Bronx  High  School  attest 
thoir  enthusiasm  and  indicato  that  advanced  plaeonioiit  coum'S  wore 
lit  loast  as  Kood  as  first-yuar  college  courses,  broadouod  student 
outlook,  and  increased  appreciation  for  learning.'^ 

Problems  Encountered  in  Advanced  Placcnwnt  Programs 

Although  in  essence  the  proeediire  of  advanccnl  placement  seems 
simple,  problems  arise  because  of  lUverse  standards  coupled  with 
rather  uniform  methods  of  measuring  credit. 

Among  the  problems  caused  by  the  diversity  of  educational  stand- 
ards  and  pointed  out  at  the  Advanced  Placement  Administrators 
Conferences  is  the  transfer  of  advanced  placement  crecht  from  one 
college  to  another.  Review  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations 
is  the  policy  of  many  colloges  which  give  initial  recogmtion  for  this 
work,  but  the  examination  of  the  transfer  student  may  not  bo  avail- 
able  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  there  arises  the  question  of  whether 
the  second  institution  wUl  accept  advanced  placement  credit  by 
transfer  on  the  same  basis  as  it  accepts  other  credit  or  whether  it 
wUl  follow  the  policies  it  uses  in  evaluating  its  own  advanced  place- 
ment students.  ...  i  . 

The  specific  course  requirements  for  admission  to  some  graduate 
and  professional  schools  and  ROTO  units  may  also  cause  problems 
as  the  number  of  undergraduate  schools  participating  m  the  Advanced 

tho  ^;.7cWnfofr^^^^^^^^  s,.m.^«.l  by  tl.o  Vulo  University  V.  oster  of  Arts  In  Toud.ln«  Vmmn, 

•m  AmtticiM  liiolm  Teacher,  Vol.  2t,  Hrr.  ist.v.».  p.  3.15. 
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Placotnctit  Ih^gnini  iiu'roaaes.  With  rognrii  to  tho  KOTO  units, 
Prinwton  Univoi'Hlty  n»|mrt«  that  advaiicod  platMMiHiit  erodit  in 
inatheinaties  and  physics  ixmiB  tho  speciila  rcquiixnanits  ol  its 
various  UOT(?  unltn." 

TIio  program  ciiixMaur  at  Harvard  points  out  thrco  prihloma  which 
may  bo  intcnsiilod  for  advanmi  plaeoniont  students:  (1)  Sonic  (Stu- 
dents wlm  skip  the  froshinan  year  may  not  luive  bac.igi'ounds  in 
certain  subjects  whieli  normuliy  bogui  in  coUe^o  (e.g.,  philosopity, 
social  relations,  ooononiios)  and  may  restrict  tlieir  fields  of  concen- 
tration to  tlioso  suhjocts  of  precoUeKO  familiarity;  (2)  aooeleration 
may  unduly  a^Tec^'  initial  ohoieo  of  nuijors  or  may  make  «^hanges  in 
fields  of  concentration  didUmlt;  and  (3)  departmental  relictanco  to 
credit  advanced  placement  courses  toward  the  field  of  com  eutratiou 
may  result  in  overconcentration.^* 

In  the  higli  schools,  advanced  placement  problems  stem  principally 
from  factors  related  to  sciiool  finances.  Participation  in  the  program 
has  been  confuied  for  the  most  part  to  independent  snhooh  and  to 
relatively  large  urban  schools.  It  has  been  difficult  to  attract  rural 
and  small  schools  into  tlie  program  because  of  the  cost  of  providing 
additional  itistructional  staff  atid  facilities.  Kven  those  high  schools 
which  otherwise  have  the  facilities  to  offer  the  courses  sometimes 
have  the  problem  of  a  teacher  ratio  which  is  not  flexible  enough  to 
permit  scheduling  classes  for  advanced  placement  students. 

Although  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  has  progressed  rapidly, 
its  impact  in  terms  of  numbers  is  still  relatively  smalL  Its  gnmtest 
contribution  is  qualitative,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  should  be 
commended  and  encouraged  as  a  means  of  allowing  superior  students 
to  progress  according  to  their  capacities.  If  the  program  continues 
to  grow  at  its  present  rate,  its  influence  on  teaching-learning  tech- 
niques could  extend  to  the  total  student  enrollment  in  the  iiigh 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  a  substantial  num^^er  of  advanced  place- 
ment students  in  the  colleges  could  raise  the  quality  of  many  cour&es, 
or  could  result  in  an  expansion  of  independent  study  or  honors  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  one  danger  that  some  colleges  and  imiversities  may  en- 
counter, however.  The  f?rowth  of  advanced  placement  could  cause 
changes  in  admissions  policies  to  the  extent  that  competition  would 
eliminate  talented  students  who  did  not  have  access  to  advanced 
placement  courses.  Institutions  which  face  this  problem  may  need 
to  adjust  their  admissions  policies  accordingly* 


W'Advancoi!  Phioompnt  and  StumllnR,  1069-1000,"  Official  Hejister  of  Princeton  UniversitVf  Vol  SO 
Supplement,  May  I5»  IU59,  p.  I. 

£dward  T.  Wilcox,  A  liepott  to  the  FaetUtu  on  the  Program  ofAdoanced  Standing,  op.  cit.,  p.  14-15. 
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Other  Programs  of  Advanced  Standing; 

The  Ail  vanced  Plftconui'Ut  Progriun  is  only  one  of  auveral  pvoooduros 
which  the  colleges  employ  to  enrich  the  prognuna  of  superior  stmlcnta 
tliroUf!h  advttneod  atanilini?.  The  organization,  nmional  eharacter, 
ftnd  puhlic'ity  of  the  proRram  mhniiustered  hy  the  (^oUofye  Kntraneo 
Examination  Hoard  nuiUe  it  by  far  the  best  linovvn.  Nevertheless^ 
some  colleges  aiul  miivei'sities  have  developed  their  own  independent 
programs  of  advanced  standing  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  tiieir 
particular  communities. '  ^^any  of  the  histitutions  vvhicii  have  de- 
veloped such  programs  also  participate  iu  the  CKEB  program. 

Somewhat  like  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Ih'ogrum  is  the 
Statowido  Cooperative  Program  for  Supenor  Students  in  Connecticut* 
This  has  been  administered  by  the  University  of  Connecticut  since 
1955-50.  In  this  program^  qualified  teachers  in  certain  approved 
high  schools  supplement  tlio  regular  high  school  work  of  eligible 
students  witli  nuUerial  regularly  included  hi  the  freshman  courses  of 
the  Univei'sity.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  courses 
receive  full  college  credit  from  the  University.  During  the  first  year, 
76  to  80  students  from  9  high  schools  participated. 

Unlike  the  Connecticut  program  and  the  typical  program  sponsored 
by  CEEB,  in  which  the  instruction  in  college4evel  work  is  given  by 
the  high  scliool  staff,  other  forms  of  advanced  standing  have  been 
establislied  in  which  the  colleges  have  the  major  rijsponsibility  for 
enriching  the  programs  of  high  scliool  students.  F(  r  example,  the 
College  Supplemental  Program  in  American  History,  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Kochcstcr,  extends  the  Advanced  Pla<»ement  Pro- 
gram to  able  students  in  small  high  schools  which  cannot  feasibly 
offer  the  courses.  This  program  supplements  high  scliool  work  in 
American  history  through  special  classes  taught  by  the  University 
staff  and  directed  toward  preparation  for  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations. 

Another  form  of  advanced  standing  is  used  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  permit  superior  high  school  students  to  take  regular 
freshman  courses  concurrently  with  their  high  school  studies.  Among 
those  reported  are  Brooklyn  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  University  of  California  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles), 
the  University  of  IlUnois,  University  of  Minnesota,  Univorsity  of 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Redlauds,  and  Washburn  University 
of  Topeka.  A  recent  survey  in  California  reports  that  28  ol  the 
State's  junior  colleges  have  mch  programs  for  giftc^^  high  school 
students."  Tiie  siu'vey  revealed  furtiier  that  student  performance 
has  ran^ted  from  average  to  superior. 

«»M^ill.'{!i.«nicrh  Sohnol  IMUm  for  th(»  Tiilontod/'  The  KSktj^f^the  Inter  Univenitv  CommiUee  m  the 
Superior  StutletU,  Vol.  3.  l*i»h.  im,  pp,  2;>-20.  M  w  V 
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Brooklyn  Collojjo  hegftn  its  niuUtlng  program  in  February  1058. 
Uudor  tiio  projiraiti,  qualilkul  high  sukooi  soniors  tuay  tnko  fruakman 
courses  eitkor  for  credit  or  us  auditors.  By  Juno  of  1050, 54  Htudunts 
from  6  kigk  schools  had  participated,  42  completing  the  courses  with 
credit  and  12  as  auditora." 

Oliio  State  University  admitted  four  students  from  tko  University 
Higk  School  to  matkematics  courses  in  1057-58.  During  tku  summer, 
the  program  was  expanded  and  11  students  from  nine  higk  scliools 
enrolled  in  10  courses  distributed  among  eight  different  departments. 
Altkough  the  ptogran*  has  boon  successful,  it  is  expected  to  bo  replaced 
by  advanced  placement  courses  in  the  local  high  sckools.  During 
its  first  2  years  of  operation,  the  program  admitted  68  students  who 
took  103  courses  with  a  grade-point  average  of  3.41  (A=54;  B=J). 

In  tko  fall  of  IOCS,  tko  University  of  CaUfoinia.  Los  Angeles,  per- 
mitted 40  superior  students  from  two  nearby  kigk  sckools  to  take  uni- 
versity courses."  Tliese  40  students  completed  73  courses  totaUing 
223  units  witk  a  grade-point  average  of  3.3  (A=4;  B=3).  No  grade 
was  lower  than  C  and  188  units  were  B  and  above.  During  the  sprung 
semester,  30  attidetits  participated.  Those  students  took  63  co'irses 
totalling  184  units  and  earned  a  3.48  grade-point  average. 

Since  not  all  of  tko  students  intended  to  em'oll  at  UCIA,  inquiriea 
were  made  to  find  out  wliother  the  credit  would  be  accepted  by  otber 
institutioi's  All  but  one  of  tke  colleges  in  wkick  the  students  in- 
tended to  enroll  agreed  to  accept  the  credit.  The  one  college  planned 
to  vaUdate  the  credit  by  a  proficiency  examination.  Because  this  first 
year  was  considered  experimental,  student  fees  were  deferred  by  the 
University. 

In  1959-60,  participation  in  tlie  program  was  extended  to  all  public 
and  private  liigh  schools  withii.  8  miles  of  the  UCIjA  campus.  From 
11  cooperating  schools,  92  Htudents  participated  in  the  program.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  semester,  these  students  completed  courses  totalling  610 
units  and  earned  a  graJQ-point  average  of  3.4.  Again  no  grade  was 
below  C  and  451  units  were  B  and  above.  UnHke  the  first  year,  the 
UniV',rsity  did  not  defer  its  fees  for  these  students;  liowever,  funds 
were  available  f'-r  those  who  indicated  financial  need. 

Reports  from  UCLA  chow  tliat  the  students  performed  as  well,  or 
better,  in  their  'ontinuing  high  school  studies  as  they  did  prior  to  their 
participation  in  the  program  on  the  college  campus.  Of  the  first 
group,  many  were  National  Merit  Scholarship  fimalists  and  recipients 
of  other  scliolarships  and  prizes.   A  report  fron.  tlie  Student  Counsel- 


«» Biennial  Report  of  the  Frttident  of  Brooklyn  ColttQtfor  the  Acat'mie  Y,  .>»  tPS7-t9i$.  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn  OollfBc,  p.  61. 

w  Ell  Snlwl,  "UCLA'S  Spcotftl  ProRmin  for  High  Pchool  Sttidor's,"  The  .v'ei  tietter  of  the  Intet-t  lisereily 
CmnUttee  on  M»  Superior  StuiUnt,  Vol.  2,  lioT.  im,  pp.  14-17. 
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ing  CVtUor  of  tho  Unlvemty «"  quotw  stiulont  conimonta  ItuUciiting 
thftt  tliP  pWHTmni  pi-oviiloil  m\  ofFtH'tivo  brldup  hotween  hiuh  school 
unU  college  life,  broadojunl  stiulont  inteivsts,  stUmilrttoil  lejirnlng,  and 
Improved  lenrning  hiihlta.  Tlic  Center  report  iiulicated  further  that 
the  studeJita  felt  a  personal  gain  by  having  available  such  campus  re- 
Bourcert  as  the  library,  lectures,  and  plays. 

Among  the  institutions  reported  to  ailmit  superior  high  school  stu- 
dents to  sununer  session  courses  nre  the  University  of  Arizona,  tho 
University  of  Louisville,  Vandevbilt,  Purdue,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Northwestern  at  Kvanston,  and  Stetson  University. 

Supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Caniegio  Foundatioji,  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  initin'  3d  an  experinuuital  program  in  1058  to  admit 
high  school  students  to  the  college  for  sun.jjier  study."  Forty  stu- 
dents were  selected  for  participation  from  public  ajid  parochial  high 
schools  in  the  area  and  were  awarded  scholarships  to  attend  the  two 
6-week  sujumer  sessions.  Each  student  took  ojie  3-  or  4-hour  course. 
Tho  39  students  completed  78  courses,  received  A  in  25,  B  in  39,  and 

CinU.  ,  ,  , 

In  general,  the  extension  of  university  facilities  to  high  school 
studcjits  is  particularly  helpful  in  those  instances  where  superior 
atudejits  attend  secondary  scliools  whicli  do  not  have  the  facilities  to 
offer  college-level  work.  There  are  also  other  advantages  in  programs 
given  under  college  or  university  auspices.  The  opportunity  to  study 
in  the  actual  college  environment,  besides  providing  challenging  ex- 
perience, helps  make  adjustment  to  the  first  full  year  easier.  The 
high  schools  can  initiate  and  conduct  the  programs  with  relative 
ease  and  little  expense,  although  there  is  the  problem  of  scheduling 
classes  to  permit  time  for  commuting  between  high  school  and  college. 
The  colleges  do  not  have  to  use  supplemental  measures  of  student 
achievement  to  determine  whether  tho  courses  are  of  college  caliber, 
inasmuch  as  the  courses  are  part  of  ^he  regular  curriculum.  The 
chief  disadvantage  is  to  the  high  schools  v.  hich  miss  the  stimulating 
experience  of  offering  college-level  work. 


Summary 

Colleges  and  universities  which  ofTer  advanced  standing,  either 
through  cooperntioti  with  the  Advanced  Plaocniont  Progrim  or 
througii  the  operation  of  their  own  programs,  recommend  it  as  one 
means  of  pmuitting  able  students  to  progress  at  rates  of  wliich  they 

«  Afemo  frnm  I'Cr.A  St'idfvt  Cniiimellng  Centn.  May  l»r,9.  (Dt'pHoatoiI.^ 

«.  .1.  J.  OfivnhrlnuT.  "Kxh-rlinrnt  ut  l^mlsvlUf."  The  Noml'tter  oj the  InUr-UnimMii  Comnme  on 
the  Superhr  .studeiil,  Vol.  1,  Oil.  190K.  PP.  r  «. 
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arc  capable.  TIio)  w\mt  that  aclvanoocl  standing  programs  stimu- 
lato  aiul  motivaie  supurior  studunts  to  supplemout  or  roplaeo  what 
could  otherwiso  be  for  them  a  teuious  or  ututispiring  program  of 
study.  Oth^^»  advantages  of  the  pattern  of  advanced  standing  are: 

i«  Communioatlon  between  schools  and  oolleges  is  facilitated  through  the  meet- 
ings betwoou  high  school  and  collego  teachers.  Tholr  mutual  concern  over 
reducing  the  amount  of  dupHciftlon  in  the  aoademio  programs  of  superior 
students  is  a  major  contribution  toward  better  articulation  between  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  imd  better  curriculum  planning  at  both  levels. 

2.  The  nature  of  advanced  standing  requires  that  student  programs  be  planned 
individually,  to  conform  to  particular  abilities,  ueeds,  and  Interests.  This 
individual  planning  may  result  la  Improved  teaohing  and  learning  methods 
for  all  students. 

3.  Advanced  standing  enabiOS  students  to  extend  their  collegiate  studies  to 
area^  for  which  they  might  not  othorwise  have  time. 

4.  Acceleration  by  means  of  advanced  standing  programs  assists  students  finan* 
cially  by  permitting  them  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  complete  work  for 
the  degree.  The  flnnncial  savings  may  help  some  students  to  pursue  gradu* 
ate  study  which  tuey  might  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  aitord. 

Currently,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  assigned 
a  research  associate  to  study  its  Advanced  Placement  Program.  The 
present  plans  include  a  survey  of  a  representative  group  of  institu- 
tioas  to  determine  the  reasons  for  participating  or  not  participating 
in  the  program,  a  summary  of  the  accomplislunents  of  the  partici- 
pating high  schools,  an  analysis  of  the  curriculums  and  examinations 
based  on  the  opinions  of  scholars  in  the  respective  fields,  and  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  the  scores. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  various  advanced  standing  programs 
would  be  impracticable  until  more  data  are  available.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  insufficient  data  to  sliow  the  extent  lo  which  thevar-^ 
ious  programs  complement,  supplement,  or  overlap  each  other, 

Although  advanced  standing  in  general  has  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  ci.n  bo  recommended  with  reasonable  assurance,  there  is  a 
noticeable  lack  of  evaluative  data.  The  reports  from  the  few  institu- 
tio  \s  which  have  published  data  about  the  progress  of  students  who 
earned  advanced  standing  indicate  a  confidence  in  the  philosophy 
behind  advanced  standing  practices  and  a  conviction  that  the  pro- 
grams are  higlily  successful  in  achieving  their  goa!  to  enhance  the 
education  of  superior  students.  However,  there  is  need  for  objective 
data  from  a  greater  number  of  participating  institutions.  Such  reports 
not  only  would  help  in  developing  educational  patterns  to  accommu* 
date  the  superior  student  but  might  conceivably  contribute  to  im- 
proved teaching-learning  techniques  and  new  curriculum  theories 
apphcable  to  all^tudents. 
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Among  ((ue^^tioiw  still  to  he  unswcreil  are  ih«  following: 

1.  What  nre  the  iv»j«o!w  or  phllnsnphitm  which  tiiulorlle  tho  various  poUotes  ood 
pruct'Jurcs  fur  grunting  udvunml  Htanding  in  th^»  InHtitutiona? 

2.  What  ovaUmtlvo  prrtcuduroa  should  bo  U8od  tu  t;uu«ure  the  uffootlvouosa  at 
advanced  titamling? 

a.  What  is  the  <'tTet?t  of  ndvan^Jtnl  standing  on  the  soelid  ttdjuatmout  of  tho 

parxicipathig  high  euhuul  ami  collugo  studont^i? 
4.  What  Is  Its  clTi'ct     tlie  total  acodeniic  program  In  tho  collogo  or  unlveisityi 

including  admissions,  curriculum  outlines,  and  graduation  requironicnta? 
6.  IIow  do  udvancod  standiug  practlcoH  affout  tho   Jtul  to.  ching4oarnlng  oU- 

mato  in  tho  high  Boh  jols  and  oollotsod? 
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Advanced  Standing  in  Selected  Colleges  and  Universities 

THE  FOLLOWING  DESCRIPTIONS  summarising  advanced  standing  practice, 
iu  selected  iustitutiona  uie  Intended  to  be  lllustrutivo  oiUy,  since  a  number  of  otlier 
institutions  also  have  programs  of  advanced  standing.  For  furtlier  information, 
tlie  interested  reader  should  consult  the  publlcatious  listed  in  the  footuotea  or 
write  directly  to  the  individual  iustibUtious. 

Broo\lyn  College  > 

In  addition  to  the  auditing  program  which  permits  able  students  to  take  coUeee 
courses  while  completing  high  school,  Brooklyn  College  began  to  offer  credit  in 
I'cbruury  1U58  for  colU'ge-luxel  courses  taught  in  the  high  schools.  In  th«  begin- 
ning, the  credit  was  validated  by  the  course  examinations  of  the  College.  In 
Iditd,  tlio  College  disconthmed  giving  validation  examinations  and  now  grants 
advanced  placcm.'iit  on  the  basis  of  the  scores  on  CKKB  Advanced  Place- 
ment Jixauiinations,  supplemented  by  specific  requirements  in  some  departments. 

Cornell  Univbrsity » 

Within  the  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  freshmen  may  qualify  for  advanced 
placement  or  credit  through  creditable  performance  on  the  CEEB  Advanced 
1  iacement  Examinations  or,  iu  some  subjects,  on  course  examinations  given  by  the 
coUege  departments.  Advanced  placement  is  offered  in  English  and  foreign  Ian- 
guages.  Advanced  placement  and  credit  for  introductory  courses  may  be  earned 
in  biology,  chemistry,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

Dartmouth  College  * 

At  Dartmo-Uth,  qualified  students  may  be  eligible  for  both  credit  and  advanced 
placement.  The  award  of  credit  is  determined  by  the  departments  on  the  basis 
of  thj  CEEB  Achievement  and  Advanced  Placement  testi*,  the  departmental 
test!,  administered  during  Frosliman  Week,  school  records,  and  personal  interviews. 

Freshmen  who  receive  advanced  placement  credit  for  five  or  more  Dartmo  'th 
term-courses  in  three  or  more  subject  areas  may  enter  the  sophomore  class  and 
are  credited  with  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  unspecified  courses  to  make 
up  the  total  of  nine  normally  carricid  iu  the  freshman  year.  The  stud.-nis  must 
meet  the  indepi.n(»..ut  reading  requirements  of  the  sophomore  year  and  the  Kng- 
I.8h,  fon-ign  lunguago,  and  divisional  distributive  re  uirt meats  for  the  degree. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  four  Dartmouth  term-courses  In  two  subject 
areas  may  receive  a  full  year  of  advanced  standing  by  fulfilling  the  following  con- 

imfnnialRet.orttfthe  President  of  linokli/n  College  for  the  Academic  Yean  WS7-SB.  New  York,  Brooklyn 
(KliT""''  I""'"'-     Y.,  CoIl,.Ro  of  Arts  an,l  S.  l..n«.s,  Cornell  Unlvorslty,  IMS. 

*RteognUion  of  l-Uceptional  I'reparatimi.   Ilunovvr,  .\.It.,  Dttrtinoiilh  CoUrise,  AprU  l«iiO.  pn.  1-fl. 
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dlttons  boforo  tho  bt««liiuluR  of  th«  Bophomoro  year:  (I)  sfttlufaotjon  of  th©  Eng- 
Ush  and  forotaii  langtittKo  ruqulri'iiwuts  aiul  all  but  three  of  th«  dlvlalon  aistr  bu- 
tlvo  requircnu'Uts  for  tho  dogreo,  of  which  not  nww  than  two  arc  In  any  one  djvl- 
•ion.  ami  (2)  credit  for  two  courses  In  addition  to  tho  normal  froshnuin  program. 
StuUonta  who  moot  Ihcso  nviulrcmenta  boforo  tho  beginning  of  tho  Bophomoro 
year  receive  admission  to  tho  Junior  olasa  and  aro  tredltod  with  a  sulllolont  num- 
ber of  additional  unspecified  ooursos  to  maku  up  the  total  of  nine  normally  carried 

In  tho  sophomore  year.  .,    „  ^,  i 

Qualified  students  may  also  receive  exemption  from  the  dirttrlbutlvo  roqulro- 
ments.  Although  this  doei.  not  result  In  credit,  advanced  phicemont,  or  ellglbll- 
Uy  for  advanced  standing,  It  does  allow  a  wUler  oholoe  of  courses  by  eliminating 
from  the  student's  program  the  courses  In  which  be  has  demonstrated  oompotenoo. 

Harvard  University  « 

For  many  years,  Harvard  and  nadcllffo  students  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
advanced  plni-emt-nt  tJtfouRh  dei«tftm.«ntal  examination.  Since  1954,  students  havn 
been  able  to  achieve  advanced  standing  by  successful  performance  on  tho  Chl'Ai 
Advanced  Placement  Examinations.  A  score  of  3  or  better  on  tho  examinations 
qualifies  students  for  a<lvanoed  placement  In  most  departments.  In  French  liter- 
ature and  cb-mistry,  tho  requirement  Is  a  score  of  4  or  bettor.  Calculus  is  a 
prerequisite  for  advanced  placement  in  physics.  Although  there  are  no  advanced 
placement  examinations  In  Far  Eastern  history,  Greek,  music  (harmony),  and 
Russian,  students  may  qualify  for  advanced  standing  In  these  subjects  through 
departmental  examinations. 

Students  who  receive  formal  advanced  placement  in  three  or  more  courses 
qualify  for  sophonioro  standing.  Students  who  receive  advanced  placement  In 
one  or  two  courses  may  substitute  Independent  study,  but  the  advanced  stand- 
Ing  in  fiese  oases  carries  no  reduction  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  If  the 
collcRe  work  of  these  students  is  of  honors  quality,  they  may  substitute  independ- 
ent study  for  one  or  two  courses  in  the  form  of  expanded  tutorial  graduate  work 
applicable  toward  a  higher  degree,  private  research,  or  similar  activity  not  cov- 
ered by  undergraduate  courses. 

•Massadhtisetts  Institute  of  Technology » 

Either  through  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  or  the  M.I.T.  examinations 
for  advanced  standinc  M.I.T.  students  may  receive  advanced  placement  and  cred- 
It  in  chemistry,  English  composition  and  literature,  American  and  European 
history,  and  m»»thematica.  Because  the  advanced  placement  physics  course  usually 
tauRht  in  the  secondary  schools  does  not  parallel  either  half  of  the  2-year  M.I.T. 
Physics  sequence,  credit  in  this  subject  is  infrequently  granted.  Students  who 
have  taken  the  advanced  placement  foreign  language  courses  and  examinations 
are  encouraged  to  move  ahead  to  a  level  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 

Ohio  State  University  • 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  students  may  earn  advanced  standing  credit  at 
Ohio  State  University:  the  University  placement  examinations,  departmental  pro- 
ficiency examinations,  and  tho  CKEB  Advanced  Placement  Examinations. 

*Admnced  standing  at  llar^rd  and  Raddiffe.  Cambridge.  Mass..  Harvard  University.  Soplembor  1068. 
^^^^Acuide  to  AdmU  ion  with  Advanced  Placement  and  Creditat  M.I.T.  Cambri,lBe.  Mass..  Massachusetts 
^"rr„«;;:r;5;«^^^^^^^^^^^  >».  Oh.o.  The  OhK,  state  .^rsuy.  March  ,059. 
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The  KiigliHh,  foreign  IniigunKo,  and  mathoinAtica  plooement  oxnnittiAtiotw  ad- 
minlBtwwd  to  iwwly  luJmltUwi  Htuduntit  provide  welUpropaiod  studonta  with  the 
opiJvrtunlty  for  earning  colU-go  credit.  Tho  following  excerpt  froni  «  report  ou 
tho  placement  process  In  mathematics  Is  Illustrative  of  this  procedure: 
. . .  Before  the  start  of  tho  Autunm  Quarter  of  1068,  approximately  6000  stu- 
dents took  the  mathematics  placement  toat.  The  summary  below  indloatea 
each  of  tlio  five  elnascs  Into  wlUoh  students  were  separated  and  shows  tho  ap- 
proximate number  of  students  placed  in  eui'h  class. 

About  ICO  stiidenta  wore  placed  In  Class  I.  Tlioy  received  ton  quarter  hours 
proficiency  credit  and  coiUd  enroll  either  for  Math  418  or  for  Math  440,  the 
courses  in  analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  resiwctlvely. 
About  400  students  were  placed  in  Class  3.  Each  of  these  students  received 
five  hours  proficiency  credit  if  he  enrolled  in  Math  422,  Special.  The  course 
covers  In  one  quarter  the  college  algebra  and  trigonometry  which  normally 
requires  two  quarters. 

About  lUOO  students  were  placetl  In  Class  3.  These  students  nmy  enroll  either 
in  Math  416  or  in  Math  421,  the  bcRlnnlng  college  level  courses,  each  contain- 
ing some  algebra  and  some  trigonometry. 

A  studfia  teiitiitively  placed  In  Class  3  by  the  screening  test  Is  next  given  ai- 
exaniiuution  covering  alRt-bra  and  trigonometry  to  decide  If  ho  is  entitled  to 
advancwl  placement.    If  he  shows  that  he  is  outstanding  in  algebra  and 
trifiononu'try,  h('  is  placed  in  Class  1.    If  he  seems  well  prepareil,  but  not  out- 
standing, he  is  placed  in  Class  2.    Otherwise,  he  remains  in  Class  3.' 
A  second  means  tluouuh  wiiii'h  students  may  earn  credit  are  tho  departmental 
proficiency  I'xanunutions  that  are  similar  to  ihs  final  course  examinations.  Per- 
forMiance  satisfactory  to  the  department  qualifies  the  student  for  advanced  work 
and  credit,  in  one  or  more  fields.   Through  this  method  students  may  acquire 
credit  equal  to  three  full  quarters  of  college  work. 

Through  creditable  performance  in  the  advanced  placement  courses  and  the 
CKEB  examinations,  students  may  earn  advanced  placement  and  credit  in 
chemistry,  English,  American  and  European  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
physics.  Students  may  receive  credit  in  biology  but  advanced  placement  depends 
upon  their  performance  on  the  departmental  proficiency  examinations.  Con- 
versely,  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  students  may  receive  adv;.  •  -ed  place- 
ment  for  outstandiuK  performance  on  Uie  CliKB  examinations  but  credit  is 
dependent  upon  their  perfurnmnee  ou  the  departmental  proficiency  examinations. 

Princeton  University  * 

Decisions  regarditiK  advanced  standing  are  made  at  Princeton  on  an  individual 
basts,  determiiuHl  from  tho  student's  performance  on  the  CLEB  Achievement 
and  Advanced  Placement  tests  and  his  .school  record  and  recommendations. 
Available  to  qualified  students  are  the  following:  (1)  advanced  phicement,  (2) 
credit  toward  i.ilfillinf;  the  distribution  requirements  and  the  proficiency  require- 
ment  in  mathematics  or  foreign  language,  (3)  credit  toward  reducing  the  number 
of  elective  courses  in  tlu;  tipperclass  years,  permitting  the  substitution  of  graduate 
work  or  independent  study.  (4)  advanced  standing  (sophomorR  in  the  firbt  year 
of  resideucv'  i,r  junior  in  the  second)  if  advanced  placement  is  earned  in  three  or 
more  subjects. 

» W,  Wulliicp  .stovt-r.  "Mnth  riiiwrnent  Tosts  Measure  iJlRh  jichcol  Pmduof,"  Ohio  .«%ftooi»,  Vol  37. 
May  1959,  p.  42.  ' 

• " A<1  vimpcl  I'li»r,.m.  nt  un.l  Stun.Jlng,  lUSlMflOO."  offltial  Regiiter  of  Printtton  UniMriUu,  Vol.  jO  Supple- 
fflcnt,  May  ij.ju5it,i>p.  i-n,  "  ""out.j.iw 
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For  many  yi^urn,  tho  Uutvowlty  hiw  aUiuliilHtcml  twn  i^Uxw  of  ailvatu  ul  Htmid* 
tun  which  ftro  available  tu  suiirrUir  froHlimen.  In  the  Thm»-Your  PluiV.  tho 
Btmlout  omlt8  the  «o|)hc)mor»  year  anil  receiven  the  A.».  ch'^vee  in  »  y«»arrt  upon 
compU^tlott  of  the  regular  upperelai^s  proRrani.  In  tlie  Speelal  FroKrani  In  tlw 
Hunuinltle8,  the  sophomore  year  eunslsttJ  of  Junior  lUijartniental  work  In  history 
or  in  one  of  the  hunmnltles  ilepartmentSi  the  Junior  year  Is  cievotetl  to  senior 
ilepartmental  work,  ami  the  senior  year  eomprts«  H  Inth^pendent  study  In  tho 
huuittuitles  ami  culminates  in  a  senior  IhesU  of  suhsumtial  seopu  ami  ileplh. 

Unii^rsity  of  Mtchigan  < 

The  CoUoKe  of  lateratUHN  Seience,  ami  the  Arts  Krunts  cnullt  for  seores  of 
a>  4>  or  5  on  the  Atlvuiieed  riaeenient  Kxamluatlons  up  to  a  nmxinuuu  of  UJ 
hours,  of  whteh  no  mon»  than  8  nuiy  be  In  any  o  le  examination  area,  For  a 
score  of  2,  eaeh  ease  Is  evaluated  Individually  by  tlu»  ecaie^e  depart  uient  etmeerned. 

Where  the  advaneed  plaeeau  nt  course  Is  parallel  to  cuu»  in  tJu^  ^'ollege,  course 
credit  applicable  lownrd  the  University  distribiUinn  requirements  Is  awarded. 
For  er(Mlil  in  rourses  not  correspotulinB  to  atiy  colleKo  course,  departnnmtal 
credit  is  awarded  and  may  »)e  applied  toward  Universiiy  distribtitlon  requirenn»nts 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrative  Hoard,  rhu^enieiit  Is  dependent  upon 
the  performance  i.f  the  student  and  ow  how  ch).^ely  the  advanced  placement  course 
correspcuuls  to  the  eollcKe  cotu'se.  In  seueral,  >*tmle»its  jire  not  pe»mit;ed  to 
take  for  vi>\U%i-  credit  those  courses  correspomlln^  the  advance<l  placenu»nt 
courses  they  took  in  high  school. 

Wtlltanw  College 

At  Williams,  stmlents  who  have  succcsstu.iy  completed  advanced  placement 
courses  and  exandnations  receive  credit  toward  graduation  and  placement  In 
cotirses  not  ordinarily  available  to  freshmen.  With  the  permi>:«'on  of  the  Dean, 
advanced  placement  students  may  also  register  for  more  ecuises  than  Is  usually 
allowed  and  thus  can  accelerate  their  college  programs. 

Yale  University  n 

The  long-standi.ig  practices  of  advanced  standing  at  Y»de  have  been  brought 
toKCther  to  harmcmi/o  with  the  objectives  of  the  Adx'anced  Placement  Program, 
The  brochure  describing  Yale'ti  policies  notes  that  able  students  nmy  enrich 
their  programs 

...  in  many  ways:  Immediate  enrollment  in  advanced  courses;  earlier  selection 
of  the  ar  »a  of  major  study  and,  consequently,  earlier  association  with  those 
faculty  members  who  will  direct  the  major  study;  omission  of  one  or  more 
courses  during  the  later  years  of  undergraduate  stmly  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  individual  research:  selection  of  one  or  more  gniduate  courses  while  still  an 
undergradmite;  combining  Senior  Year  with  the  first  yvnv  (»f  a  gradtnite,  pro- 
gram  .  .  .;  facilitating  a  year  of  study  abroad  during  tlie  undergra(hmte  yearsj 
(aJidj  .  .  .  acceleration  for  the  stinlent  who  obtains  ('otirsc;  Credit  for  at  least 
three  full  year  courses,  either  prior  to  entnnce  or  d(»layed. 


I  Ofnerni  tnhrmntinn  on  the  nmutwg  ofCoUene  Credif  und  Plncmnit  fnr  sfudnih  KuterUw  fhr  VuMyof 
^tmoan  irUh  r^fitrifuce  iu  the  Adranctd  Vlactment  Program  of  thv  CuUm  fintrnnce  Krrimiuation  Hoard. 
ui  lnt»w|.  (Mimi'ocmpln'cl.) 
i«  nviininn  ( Uinff  miUtin,    Wl''bims?c»wiu  M;w.,  \S\\\\i\\n<^  ^  ollrtv.  AlTll  liiW».  PP.  2\ 
n  Adranri^d  iHovrmrntund  Ofdit     Enttting  ireahmnn.  NVw  V-xwiu  Cnnn.,  V«l»>  riilvcrslty.  Scpk-m- 
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A  studoiil  wutoumtlchlly  qvMwH  for  omlU.  for  ft  full  year  courw  bv  comnletlun 
or  ftn  ndyaui-ed  phicimetit  ourw.  ^^x  Its  t.qtiivali«nt  and  earning  a  grado  of  4  or  5 
on  the  Advancfd  Plamn-nt  K-<!  nlimttoii.  CrodJt  in  tl»w  full  year  ooursva 
provides  the  student  \vtth  tho  opportutiUy  to  uraduato  in  3  iiwtwui  of  4  yoara. 
btudfuts  who  Tvevl^^^^  thm-  or  ;  wro  eoursp  credits  are  olasslHed  as  frt'shraon  the 
first  year  and  may  onttT  tho  jtniior  «hws  tho  following  your. 

On  tho  basis  of  their  sch«.ol  rocord  and  the  rosults  of  tho  C'OKD  AcWevoment 
or  Advanced  Placement  tests,  students  are  awarded  exonjptlon  from  related  dis- 
tributional reqiUrenients  which  mtist  bo  satislled  by  all  degree  candidates  The 
award  of  distributional  credit  qualifies  tho  student  for  advanced  placoraeiit  in  a 
particular  area  of  study  or  enables  him  to  move  into  other  areas.  The  recipient 
of  one  or  more  distributional  credits  may  convert  them  Into  a  similar  number  of 
course  credits  If  he  maintains  a  strong  record  during  tho  freshman  year  and  applies 
for  the  delayed  oredit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  "W"" 

In  the  lt»58  freshman  class  of  1,007  students,  719  received  1,332  distributional 
credits  and  took  749  advanced  courses.  Course  credit  was  awarded  to  158  stu- 
dents of  whom  38  received  oredit  for  three  or  more  full  year  courses.  In  the  1969 
freshnian  class  of  1,032  students,  759  received  1,479  distributional  credits  and 
tools  1,030  advanced  courses.  Course  credit  was  awarded  to  210  atudents  of 
whom  26  received  credit  for  three  or  more  full  year  courses. 
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FOREWORD 


CONCERN  for  the  highest  quality  of  the  educational  product, 
achieved  at  each  individual's  best  rate  and  depth,  has  led  educators 
to  reassess  the  practice  of  requiring  the  accumulation  by  each  stu- 
dent of  a  set  number  and  combination  of  class-hour  credits  for 
graduation,  regardless  of  his  entering  proficiency.  The  adequacy  of 
the  semester  hour  as  the  primary  tool  for  recording  and  reporting 
student  progress  in  higher  education  has  been  questioned,  and  some 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  inflexibility  in  class-hour  require- 
ments tends  to  make  the  accumulation  of  credits  an  end  in  itself 
and  may  actually  be  a  deterrent  to  educational  advances. 

Along  with  brief  background  summaries  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  credit  system,  changing  student  characteristics, 
and  recent  reappraisals  of  class-hour  credit,  this  report  presents 
current  modifications  of  the  credit  system.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  various  practices  used  in  granting  credit  by  examination, 
since  this  is  the  credit-system  modification  to  which  many  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  turned  first.  Practices  of  a  number  of  represen- 
tative institutions  are  outlined  in  the  appendix  to  illustrate  how 
examination  credit  is  used  to  provide  flexibility  for  students  with 
exceptional  abilities  or  experience.  The  report  also  gives  some 
attention  to  the  relationships  between  independent  study  and  the 
credit  system  and  to  the  comprehensive  examination  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  the  credit  system. 

In  the  absence  of  conclusive  research,  the  report  neither  evalu- 
ates the  institutional  practices  used  in  illustrations  nor  recom- 
mends specific  substitutes  for  traditional  class-hour  credits.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  material  presented  will  encourage  insti- 
tutions to  initiate  further  study  and  research  on  the  credit  system 
as  a  recording  and  reporting  tool,  to  analyze  its  possible  effects 
upon  the  quality  of  higher  education,  and  to  plan  cooperatively 
whatever  improvements  their  study  and  research  indicate  are 
needed. 

The  original  manuscript  was  read  by  a  number  of  educators, 
representing  both  higher  education  institutions  and  associations; 
and  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  these  individuals  have  been 
considered  in  preparing  the  final  draft. 


Harold  A.  Haswell,  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  Jr., 

Director,  Programs  Branch,  Assistant  Comnmsione  'r 

Division  of  Higher  Education  for  Higher  Education 
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Introduction 

THE  RAPID  INCREASE  in  enrollement  and  the  growing  short- 
age  of  quahtied  teachers  may  be  prompting  changes  which  will 
mark  a  new  era  of  advances  in  higher  education.  Of  primary  im- 
portance in  charting  these  changes  is  the  careful  reappraisal  of  the 
system  used  to  measure  and  communicate  information  about  the 
progress  of  individuals  in  reaching  their  own  educational  goals 
and  those  of  the  society  Li  which  they  live. 

The  credit  hour  as  a  measuring  ind  communicating  instrument 
was  introduced  originally  because  it  was  an  easy  method  to  use 
and  to  record.  For  students  who  entered  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation with  similar  academic  backgrounds,  it  served  primarily  as 
a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  educational  work  taken.  It  is  a  measure 
of  quality  only  when  used  in  combination  with  systems  of  weights 
like  grades.  The  major  stumbling  block  in  revising  the  quantitative 
element  of  the  credit  system  is  the  need  for  interchangeable  meas- 
ures of  accomplishment  by  the  many  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  problem  has  been  magnified  by  the  fact  that  students 
now  come  from  highly  diverse  backgrounds  and  that  institutions 
have  widely  varying  standards  both  for  admission  and  for  gradua- 
tion. Certainly,  current  adjustments  in  the  credit  system  would 
benefit  by  cooperative  institutional  planning  and  research  directed 
toward  mutually  determined  objectives.  Whether  dissatisfaction 
with  the  quantitative  element  of  the  semester  hour  is  strong  enough 
to  inspire  development  and  acceptance  of  other  measures  of  student 
accoTnplishment  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  this  present  period  of  vital  concern  with  improving  student 
learning  and  saving  faculty  time,  a  reevaluation  of  the  credit-hour 
system  is  basic  to  a  reexamination  of  course  structure.  It  is  basic 
also  to  a  reexamination  of  teaching  methods  as  these  are  related  to 
or  affected  by,  new  theories  of  learning,  new  measuring  instru- 
nients,  new  materials  available  through  modern  technology,  and 
changi.ig  student  characteristics  representative  of  all  socio- 
economic levels. 
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In  our  system  oi  autonomy  among  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, changes  come  about  slowly,  often  more  as  a  result  of  social 
pressures  than  as  a  result  of  deliberate  planning  in  anticipation  of 
society's  needs.  The  basic  question  is  whether  the  class-hour  credit 
system,  despite  its  practical  values,  bumpers  progressive  develop- 
ments in  curriculum  and  instruction.  In  the  meantime,  some  may 
consider  current  modifications  of  the  traditional  credit  system  as 
little  more  than  mere  tinkering.  Transitional  modifications,  how- 
ever, may  become  highly  stabilizing  elements  in  the  cooperative 
endeavors  of  institutions  during  the  period  of  search  for.  and 
transition  to,  an  improved  measure  of  accomplishment,  a  measure 
which  is  intf  rchangeable  among  the  many  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  meaningful  to  those  who  must  estimate  the  student  s 
ability  from  his  college  record. 


Background  of  the  Credit  System 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  composite  of  a  student's  marks 
in  college  should  represent  some  evidence  of  his  progress  toward 
the  goals  of  higher  education,  or  at  least  toward  his  becoming  an 
educated  person.  Definitions  of  an  educated  person  are  legion. 
Some  of  them  specify  areas  of  learning  in  which  an  educated  per- 
son should  be  competent.  Not  one  of  them  is  based  on  a  certain 
number  of  class  hours  or  a  certain  number  of  courses  or  a  given 
number  of  semesters  in  attendance  at  a  particular  type  of  insti- 
tution. The  piecemeal  and  kaleidoscopic  measurement  of  that  cov- 
eted goal  known  as  a  college  education  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  a  number  of  contributing  factors,  chiefly  the  ease  of  measuring 
blocks  of  time  and  the  delay  in  developing  other  standardized  meas- 
ures of  learning. 

Through  the  years,  a  credit  hour  has  come  to  mean  a  unit  for 
expressing  quantitatively  the  time  required  for  satisfactory  mas- 
tery of  a  course  which  includes  one  hour  a  week  of  lecture  or  class 
instruction  for  one  semester,  or  its  credit  equivalent  of  laboratory 
or  field  work,  or  other  types  of  instruction.  The  equivalent  time  re- 
quired for  laboratory  and  other  work  also  came  to  be  expressed  m 
terms  of  clock  hours.  In  practice,  the  quantitative  measure  came 
to  be  time,  rather  than  content  covered  or  competence  developed. 
Catalog  statements  indicate  that  many  institutions  still  deny  credit 
to  students  who  miss  more  than  a  specified  number  of  these  clock 
hours,  regardless  of  the  proficiency  demonstrated. 
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Publications  of  gome  institutions  show  courses  carrying  as  little 
as  one  semester  hour  of  credit,  although  three  credits  per  semes- 
ter  are  typical  for  most  courses.  Most  degree  requirements  are  for 
120  to  128  of  these  semester  hours,  combined  in  a  4-year  program. 
Obviously,  even  though  these  credits  must  fit  into  a  specified  pat- 
tern of  distribution,  grades  for  isolated  courses  may  not  provide 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  student's  overall  accomplishments  or 
level  of  proficiency. 

While  many  colleges  require  subfreshman  or  noncredit  courses 
for  studc  nts  who  do  not  meet  desired  levels  of  proficiency  upon  en- 
tering, sorce  still  do  not  provide  advanced  standing  for  students 
whose  entering  competence  is  high  enough  to  make  certain  re- 
quired courses  so  repetitious  that  they  are  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 
In  any  given  institution,  then,  the  credit  system  must  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  its  relative  slavery  to  blocks  of  time  versus  its  adequacy 
m  indicating  levels  of  competence. 

A  brief  look  at  practices  of  the  early  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation  may  help  to  show  how  the  present  credit-hour  system  gained 
acceptance.  The  first  dozen  colleges  soon  abandoned  the  teaching 
patterns  of  their  English  and  continental  counterparts,  and  adopt- 
ed classroom  recitation  as  the  prevalent  type  of  teaching-learning 
method.  A  tendency  to  standardize  curricula  and  methods  of  in- 
struction accompanied  the  19th  century  increase  in  the  number 
and  types  of  institutions  and  in  the  percentage  of  the  population 
attending  college. 

Questions  concerning  the  dangers  of  over«tandardization  had 
already  been  raised  at  several  institutions  when,  in  1869,  Harvard 
introduced  the  elective  system,  which  spread  through  most  Ameri- 
can colleges,  giving  students  increased  opportunities  to  determine 
the  content  of  educational  patterns. 

In  1909,  the  free-elective  curriculum  at  Harvard  was  reevaluated 
and  replaced  by  the  concentration-di  stribution  system,  in  which  the 
students  were  required  to  take  courses  in  a  given  number  of  fields 
but  were  permitted  electives  within  areas.  In  1912,  the  compre- 
hensive examination  was  added,  to  stimulate  broad  learning  and 
provide  an  overall  measure  of  student  achievement.  Most  other 
institutions  have  followed  the  pattern  of  required  and  elective 
courses,  although  many  still  have  not  added  comprehensive  exam- 
inations. 

During  the  19th  century,  when  the  academic  backgrounds  of 
college  students  represented  less  diversity  than  in  more  recent 
years,  the  credit-hour  system  was  considered  a  useful  tool  in  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects.  It  has  also  been  considered  useful  in 
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weiphinjr  the  equivalence  of  alternative  courses,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  concentration  and  distribution  requirements  to  provide 
curricular  balance  and  flexibility,  and  in  the  facilitation  of  transfer  • 
from  one  institution  to  another. 

The  19th  century  also  brought  a  shift  in  educational  objectives. 
Technological,  scientific,  and  industrial  developments  were  among 
the  external  forces  which  encouraged  the  expansion  of  higher  edu- 
cation programs  in  a  variety  of  vocational  areas.  For  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students,  a  college  education  was  coming  to  be  valued 
not  only  for  its  prestige  but  also  as  a  vocational  prerequisite.  How 
one  got  the  degree  and  what  courses  were  included  in  it  were  con- 
sidered less  and  less  important  by  the  students,  and  educators  be- 
gan to  blame  the  credit  system  for  permitting  excesses  in  the  flexi- 
bility it  was  originally  designed  to  provide.  One  study  notes  this 
development  as  follows : 

Systems  of  acorinfj  or  Rrading  were  adopted  which  gave  the  student  some 
notion  of  his  status  in  a  piven  course.  To  provide  some  kind  of  uniform 
measure  of  the  amount  of  time  invested  in  a  given  pursuit,  the  credit  hour 
or  unit  wa:5  widely  accepted.  Once  an  education  could  be  so  measured,  and 
grades  assigned  to  the  units,  these  became  objectives  in  themselves.  One 
went  to  college  not  to  be  exposed  to  ideas,  not  to  develop  one's  abilities  and 
personality,  not  to  get  an  education,  but  to  work  cut  grades  and  hours  and 
to  get  a  degree.  As  the  student  population  increased,  these  objectives  came 
to  accompany  mass  education.* 

In  the  name  of  curriculum  diversification,  courses  were  added  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  critics  have  accused  the  institutions  of 
proliferation.  The  credit-hour  system  itself,  however,  remained 
virtually  unchanged,  although  each  institution  was  free  to  .specify 
course  combinations  required  for  degrees,  m  the  ab.stnce  of  any 
national  or  regional  control  over  the  courses  and  curricula  of  insti- 
tutions, class-hour  credit  became  the  currency  f<  r  tran.sfer.  Thus, 
through  the  years,  as  enrollments  increased  and  ir dividual  differ- 
ences were  gaining  recognition,  institutions  were  busy  with  the 
task  of  providing  instruction  and  academic  bookkeeping  for  courses 
accumulated  in  various  combinations,  in  what  has  been  called 
cafeteria  style,  by  increasing  numbers  seeking  the  status  and  se- 
curity promised  by  a  college  education.  For  a  number  of  years, 
many  institutions  were  so  occupied  with  this  mass  education  that 
there  was  .scarcely  time  for  reappraising  the  objectives  of  higher 

1  Robert  n.  Bonthius.  et  at..  The  Independent  Studv  Proornm  in  the  United  State,.  ColumW. 
rnivc^iry  I'-es,  N.-w  York.  10.".  pp.  11  12.  An  interesting  hirtory  of  the  credit  Bystem  fa 
Dietlh  Celj:-.  "The  Kn,;r..nce  of  the  Cre.iit  System,  in  A-J:-"  ^^l.-J^  /^^^^^ 
i«  a  Problem  of  Social  and  Intell.  otual  History."  American  A„Ocuit,<m  of  Un^ver^ty  Profe^ort 
Vulhtin.  Vol.  41,  No.  4,  Winter  18B6.  PP.  647-668. 
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education,  much  less  for  reappraisiiifir  the  system  used  for  report- 
log  student  competencies. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  years,  the  fragmentation  of  degree 
requirements  in  higher  education  reiMved  sporadic  criticism  and 
there  were  scattered  attempts  to  trj  new  approaches.  With  the 
influx  of  veterans  following  World  War  II,  institutions  began  in 
earnest  to  take  a  new  look  at  their  curricular  requirements  in  terms 
of  student  objectives  and  to  reappraise  the  class-hour  credit  sys- 
tem as  a  tool  for  recording  and  reporting  progress  of  students  with 
a  broad  array  of  experiences  and  various  levels  of  achievement 
and  maturity.  In  recent  years,  the  pressure  of  increasing  enroll- 
ment has  tended  to  lessen  institutional  competition  for  students  and 
has  encouraged  the  use  of  examination  credit  and  other  forms  of 
flwcibility  in  class-hour  requirements  as  a  means  of  attracting  those 
who  are  most  purposeful.  Some  teaching  methods  and  curricular 
structures  tested  in  recent  experimental  efforts  to  accommodate 
individual  differences  are  treated  rather  fully  in  other  publications 
of  this  series;  later  sections  of  this  report  review  institutional 
efforts  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  class-hour  credit  system. 


Changing  Student  Characteristics  anu  the  Credit  System 

To  help  understand  the  growing  discontent  with  group  curricular 
requirements  which  disregard  the  individual's  background  or  abil- 
ity, it  is  important  at  this  point  to  see  how  the  motives  and  objec- 
tive of  today's  college  students  differ  from  those  of  the  student 
bodies  at  the  time  the  credit-hour  system  was  developed.  The  fol- 
lowing findings  from  research  on  this  subject  by  the  commission 
on  the  college  student  have  been  summarized  from  a  1958  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Council  on  Education.' 

Compared  to  their  predecessors,  the  college  student  population 
today  reflects  wider  diversification  of  ability  and  achievement.  This 
has  resulted  from  graduation  of  increasing  numbers  of  students  of 
varying  ability  from  high  schools  with  diverse  requirements  and 
curricula.  The  proportion  of  undergraduates  over  21  years  of  age 
is  steadily  rising  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  college 
students  to  be  married.  Although  they  have  more  money  to  spend, 
more  of  them  come  from  "working  class"  families  or  from  the  lower 
socioeconomic  level.  They  are  more  representative  of  all  racial  and 
religious  groups,  and  are  more  likely  to  earn  part  or  most  of  their 
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expenaes.  Major  fteUis  »f  concentration  have  shifted  and  h  laruei' 
proportion  of  students  go  on  to  graduate  school. 

The  ACE  publication  reported  also  that  a  considerable  number 
of  able  students  leave  college  before  graduation  because  they  are 
required  to  earn  class  credit  in  courses  which  ».re  simply  a  review 
of  material  they  have  already  covered  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  as 
enrollments  have  increased,  course  grades  and  the  college  degree 
have  become  such  a  mark  of  status  in  the  job  market  that  some 
students  have  sought  to  reduce  the  problem  to  a  series  of  steps 
which  may  be  taken  in  progression,  restricting  themselves  to  areas 
in  which  there  are  practical  possibilities  of  success  in  amassing 
credits  and  marks  which  may  do  more  to  aid  them  in  entering  a 
vocation  than  in  progressing  in  it. 

Although  many  colleges  and  universities  may  be  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  these  changes  in  student  characteristics,  the  tend- 
ency of  most  institutions  has  been  to  offer  program  diversification 
by  adding  courses  as  these  are  judged  to  be  needed,  retaining  basic 
course  requirements,  and  measuring  progress  by  the  accumulation 
of  class-credit  hours,  with  adjustments  for  laboratory  and  other 

activities.  .    ,  , 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  increasingly  adequate  libra- 
ries, films,  closed  circuit  television,  and  other  devices,  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  class  is  not  in  any  sense  an  adequate  measure  of 
student  achievement,  even  though  some  initial  differences  may  be 
minimized  by  homogeneous  grouping.  Perhaps,  with  financial  back- 
ing from  foundations  to  cover  the  costs  of  research,  a  growing 
number  of  institutions  will  take  a  new  look  at  the  credit-hour  sys- 
tern  as  a  tool  for  recording  and  reporting  student  accomplishment. 
The  following  recent  statements  by  educators  show  a  need  for 
action  but  do  little  to  suggest  the  direction  this  action  should  take. 

Reappraising  the  Credit  System 

A  1969  report,  based  on  the  results  of  a  number  of  re.seareh 
projects  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
cf  Education,  states  that : 

One  Kreat  difficulty  with  the  tradition^'  patterns  of  education  is  that  they 
are  presented  to  students  in  fairly  ripid  "units"  which  may  be  administra- 
lively  convenient  but  which  are  educationally  inefficient  and  actually  hamper 
the  student  in  making'  the  most  effective  use  of  his  time  and  that  of  his 
instructors  for  his  learning.  In  most  colle^res  and  universities,  we  have 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  not  etFective  learnmK  unless  a  pro- 
fessor offers  a  course  '•pacl:a»?ed"  in  quarter  or  semester  units  of  a  Riven 
number  of  hours  a  week  and  the  student  is  exposed  to  direct  instruction  m 
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the  required  number  of  hours.  Content  must  be  padded  or  trimmed  down  to 
jit  neatly  Into  the  credit  unit  prescribed  for  a  course  and,  Renerally  speakinR, 
innovations  which  would  disturb  the  complex  schedule  of  classes  are 
discouraged.* 

Of  the  experiments  supported  by  grants  from  the  Fund,  under 
the  program  of  better  utilization  of  college  teaching  resources,  the 
Evaluation  Committee  was  inclined  to  question  whether  the  ex- 
periments were  as  bold  as  the  staff  crisis  would  seem  to  demand. 
It  was  their  opinion  that : 

Instead  of  tryins  to  find  out  how  students  can  be  put  through  the  same  paces 
more  efficiently,  college  staffs  probably  ought  to  be  questioning  vigorously 
their  whole  course  and  credit  structure.  No  one  knows  the  amount  of  wasted 
effort  represented  by  giving  students  experiences  they  don't  need  or  ones 
from  which  they  cannot  individually  profit.  Wiser  selection  at  this  point 
may  offer  the  greatest  possibility  for  saving  faculty  time,  but  few  staffs 
seem  to  have  the  necessary  con -age  and  stamina  to  do  anything  about  it.* 
In  the  previously  cited  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  College 
Student,  the  problem  is  stated  succinctly  as  follows : 

If  the  degree  is  to  indicate  a  level  of  accomplishment  and  to  be  in  part  a 
reward  for  excellence,  the  college  must  either  seek  a  new  basis  for  its  award 
or  make  important  distinctions  among  the  degrees  to  be  earned  by  4  years  of 
study.  In  addition,  the  social  factors  which  formerly  encouraged  colleges  to 
maintain  a  set  span  of  time  that  would  allow  students  to  mature  are  much 
less  cogent  m  a  period  and  society  in  which  students  enter  college  at  widely 
varying  levels  of  maturity  and  in  which  maturity  is  promoted  by  so  many 
institutions  other  than  the  college.  To  equate  education  and  time  is  to 
denigrate  the  value  of  both,  particularly  the  former;  it  is  to  declare  that 
the  educated  man  is  one  who  has  spent  4  yours  or  8  semesters  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  which  is  an  indefensible  thesis.  Not  that  many, 
indeed  any,  would  defend  it:  but  it  is  the  reductio  ad  absHrdtm  of  the 
proposition  that  the  4-year  baccalaureate  program  is  sacred.' 

The  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  indicated  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  his  1959  report.  Assaying  a  University,  when 
he  iJtated  that  a  survey  at  his  institution  suggested  that 

.  .  .  the  academic  booklcPeping  of  semester  credits  and  examinations  for  the 
establishment  of  student  standing  siiould  be  revised  or  even  abolished, 
thereby  destroying  the  fiction  -.hat  education  and  learning  are  identical  with 
grades  and  credit." 


JBelUr  Utilizati<m  of  VoUvg^  Tvarhina  Rr^nrrrn.  A  Summary  Report.  The  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  New  York  22.  1959.  p.  12  in«  runa  lor  tne 

*  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

mlZ'Jll'ln,^'"'*/'''.,"' •*•''•  ''''""»"»f««'""n  with  class  attendance  a,  a  baxls  of 

^  •       ?  ^'^"'•'»       '»  n»thmK  new  I»  Indicate,!  also  by  Norman  Koerster.  The  American 
N  r  "'•'"'"•""■»'  Unlversily  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Chapel  HiH 

Lt'riitv  Pr r"  .  u  '''■"•'''"••■^  Traditions  in  Amerirn.  Harvard 

»ne  kind  of  units  used  to  measure  Hucatlon. 

« Unlvewity  of  Pennsylvania.  A»muinu  a  l/mver,itu.  Kn>orl  of  the  I'r^tidtnt.  1969.  Vni- 
ver»lty  of  Pennsyhania  Bulletin.  Volume  LX.  Number  3.  October  19159.  p  13 
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At  the  annuttl  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education  in  1956» 
Harold  Taylor,  former  president  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  point- 
ed out  that,  even  if  we  faced  no  teacher  shortage  during  the  cur- 
rent period  of  increasing  enrollment,  "we  would  have  exactly  the 
same  need  for  scrapping  our  present  system  of  instruction  and 

inventing  a  new  one  What  we  have  now  is  a  huge  mechanical 

system  for  disseminating  information.'"' 

At  the  National  Conference  the  following  year,  John  G.  Darley 
censured  our  reliance  on  classroom  boundaries  and  traditional 
credit  requirements.  He  suggested  that  the  pressure  of  additional 
enrollment  might  result  in  a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum,  im- 
proved use  of  new  technology  for  instruction  and  evaluation,  and 
new  insights  into  the  power  of  man  for  self-education  and  self- 
direction." 

More  recently,  at  a  regional  workshop  on  higher  education,  Alvin 
C.  Eurich  denounced  the  standard  or  generally  accepted  definition 
of  a  college  education  in  terms  of  an  accumulation  of  approximately 
120  semester  hours  of  credit  in  4  years  of  attendance  at  an  "ac- 
credited" college.  Eurich  pointed  out  that,  although  students  are 
generally  admitted  to  graduate  school  on  the  basis  of  degrees  com- 
pleted at  "accredited"  institutions, 

...  we  often  find  graduate  students  at  a  university  who  are  unable  to  pass 
the  examinations  required  of  freshmen  for  entrance  to  that  same  institution. 
Is  there  not  a  need,  therefore,  to  reconsider  the  real  maninj?  of  this  acadmic 
bookkeeping  and  to  Inquire  about  the  relationship  of  120  semester  hours  to 
an  education?* 

Eurich's  recommendation  for  a  solution  to  this  dilemma  reads: 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps  coUeKes  and  universities  could  cooperatively 
establish  some  minimum  standards  for  graduation,  based  on  actual  student 
achievement  rather  than  on  accumulation  of  credits.  If  admission  examine- 
tions  are  important  at  entrance,  is  it  not  equally  pressing  that  colleges  be 
more  exact  in  determininf?  the  student's  standing  upon  leaving?  How  this 
would  be  done  is  a  matter  for  deliberation  and  study.  Various  types  of 
comprehensive  examinations  might  be  used,  including  the  oral.  Outside 
examiners  might  be  called  in  as  they  have  been  at  some  institutions.  Papers 
might  be  written  v^rith  clearly  defined  criteria  for  evaluation. 

""t  Harold  Taylor.  "The  World  of  thr  Amoriciin  Student."  Cttrrent  U»ut»  in  Higher  Sduca'iim, 
National  KducationAssocmtlpn.WashinKton.  1956.  p.  22.  ,  MicW 

8  John  G.  Uarley.  "What  Modincations  of  the  I'rrsent  Structure  W.thm  InBt.tutlons  of  HiRher 
Education  Will  »e  Ncceswry  or  D.  sirablcT"  Current  Unue,  in  Iliaher  hducatxon.  National  Edtt- 
cation  AHHOCiation.  WashlnKton.  1957.  pp.  151-1B5.  „..„i,^ 

UAivin  C.  Kufich.  ".Shibb.,Icth8  in  Higher  Education."  Qunhlu  and  Opportumty  xn  Higher 
h-ducation.  Western  Inter-tate  Commlnsion  for  Higher  Education.  Houider.  Colo..  1969.  p.  12. 
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I  am  in  no  sense  advocating  national  examinations.  Nor  am  I  minimizing 
the  importance  of  diversity,  either  in  Institutions  or  in  the  accomplishments 
of  individuals.  The  procedures  can  be  adapted  to  both.  All  that  I  -:n  sug- 
gesting is  that  wo  be  more  precise  in  defining  what  we  expect  students  with 
different  capacities  and  goals  to  accomplish,  and  that  we  cooperatively 
develop  procedures  for  determining  whether  or  not  they  have  done  so." 
Accrediting  agencies,  too,  have  given  consideration  to  the  need 
for  reform  in  course  and  credit  structure.  Representatives  at  an 
invitational  conference  sponsored  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  during  the  summer  of  1959  recommended  greater 
consideration  of  the  results  of  judicious  student  testing  as  one 
means  of  assessing  teaching  effectiveness  and  outcomes  of  pro- 
grams of  instruction.  This  group  suggested  that  accrediting  agen- 
cies should  sponsor  collection  of  comparative  data  by  a  single 
national  agency,  such  as  the  Office  of  Statistical  Information  and 
Research  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  They  noted  that, 
if  scores  for  the  widely  used  testa  were  converted  to  a  common 
scale,  accrediting  teams  could  arrive  at  better  judgments  concern- 
ing the  level  of  student  performance,  and  institutions  would  be 
provided  with  data  on  which  to  base  their  self-evaluations." 

In- an  October  1959  conference  of  representatives  of •  accrediting 
agencies,  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  National  Commission  on  Accredit- 
ing should  assume  leadership  in  pressing  for  appropriate  defini- 
tions of  levels  of  educational  excellence,  in  developing  better  pro- 
vision for  measurements  and  evaluations  of  quality,  and  in  encour- 
aging studies  leading  to  more  adequate  systems  of  reporting  to  the 
public." 

In  an  address  to  the  1960  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Louis  T.  Benezet,  President  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, asked,  "What  sanction,  after  all,  established  120  semester 
hours?  How  do  we  know  how  many  courses  a  student  needs  to  be- 
come educated?"  He  called  attention  to  Johr  H.  Finley's  reference 
to  the  dean's  office  as  "A  marketplace  for  the  exchange  of  those 
negotiable  elective  tokens  by  which  one  through  skillful  bart;;r 
might  come  to  his  degree  and  yet  be  a  versatile  ignoramus."" 

Benezet  describes  the  failure  of  college  staffs  to  study  reports 
of  experimentation  tried  by  other  institutions  and  to  use  this  in- 
formation as  a  basis  for  planning  their  own  improvements.  For 

^Olbid.,  pp.  13-14. 

J I  Acereditwg  of  Collrgr^  and  I'nivrrfitifa  in  the  Coming  Decade.  Re-oort  of  Conference  Spon- 
8or«l  by  the  NationRi  Commission  on  Accrediting.  Juno  29-JuIy  1.  1969  (Dewey  B.  Stuit.  ed.). 
National  Commi^>sion  on  AcerpJitinK,  Washinifton  6.  :{0  iiji. 

>2Re|.ort  of  Conference  on  Accrwlitation.  October  B-7.  1969  (Wiilltttn  K.  Selden.  ed.),  N«- 
tioral  Commission  on  Accreditinx.  W'ashitiRton  6,  16  pp. 

13  Louis  T.  Benezet.  '  DnA  Mor*  unto  the  Hreach."  address  to  the  an  mal  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
Ciatioiiuf  American  CoIIexes.  Boston.  Mass..  January  12.  ly«o  (mimeoicrarhed).  16  pp. 
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example,  he  points  out  that  some  may  have  forgotten  the  Eight- 
Year  Study"  just  before -World  War  II  which  found  that  success 
in  college  does  not  depend  upon  the  study  of  strictly  conventional 
courses  in  high  school  and  asks  whether  college  course  and  credit 
patterns  might  be  equally  ineffectual  in  predicting  success  after 
college  or  in  graduate  school. 

In  spite  of  growing  criticisms  of  the  credit-hour  system,  how- 
ever a  review  of  current  trends  indicates  that  most  institutions 
have  found  it  easier,  for  the  time  being,  to  adapt  their  programs 
within  the  traditional  class-hour  credit  system  than  to  try  to  blaze 
new  trails  in  evaluating,  recording,  and  reporting  student  prog- 
ress. Whether  a  complete  change  in  the  credit  system  is  inevitable, 
only  time  will  tell ;  but  there  are  indications  that  changes  are  taking 
place. 


Current  Trends  in  the  Credit  System 

In  general,  there  seem  to  be  three  current  modes  of  deviation 
from  class-hour  credits:  (1)  flexibility  in  class-hour  requirements, 
as  in  the  case  of  independent  study;  (2)  examinations  in  lieu  of 
class  attendance  where  students  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
quired levels  of  competence  in  certain  courses;  and  (3)  compre- 
hensive examinations,  which  require  more  than  accumulated  cred- 
its in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  effect  of  isolation  of  courses  and  to 
encourage  integration  of  programs  «nd  subject  matter.  Still  an- 
other method  of  deviation  from  class-hour  credits  is  found  m 
programs  individually  tailored  for  students,  such  as  those  offered 
at  Sarah  Lawrence  and  a  few  other  institutions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  credit  system  performs  a  serv- 
ice function  in  the  educational  process  and  that  modifications  m  its 
use  are  generated  in  response  to  the  need  for  improved  communica- 
tion as  educational  philosophies  and  practices  change.  For  that 
reason,  deviations  from  class-hour  emphases  have  come  about 
piecemeal  as  trends  have  developed.  For  example,  in  the  present 
educational  effort  to  teach  more  things  better  to  more  people  with 
maximum  economy  of  time  and  facilities,  institutions  have  been 
led  to  adjust  their  use  of  credits  to  emphasize  accomplishments  and 
abilities  rather  than  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  classes.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  consider  the  influences  of  current  trends  on 
the  credit  system. 

Amertran  K.lucation  SerU^  »n  tho  KiKht-Y.ar  Study.  H«r,.elfc*«her».  Nv,.  V..rk.  1942.  15. 
pp.;  and  other  volumes. 
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Other  publications  in  the  New  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education 
serieo  have  dealt  with  the  growth  of  programs  of  independent 
study  and  advanced  standing."  These  developments  are  treated 
briefly  here,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  relationships  to  the 
credit  system.  The  practice  of  granting  credit  by  examination  is 
treated  in  somewhat  more  detail;  this,  however,  is  not  intended  as 
a  tacit  recommendation  of  examination  credit  as  the  only  or  best 
substitute  for  the  class-hour  credit  system.  Comprehensive  ex- 
aminations, which  some  institutions  have  superimposed  upon  tra- 
ditional credit  systems  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  their  total  pro- 
grams, are  also  treated. 


Independent  Study  Programs 

Independent  study  is  not  a  new  concept.  Deliberately  planned 
programs  were  established  in  American  colleges  and  universities 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Some  required  all  stu- 
dents to  do  independent  study  in  certain  areas;  others  permitted 
superior  students  to  do  independent  study  in  honors  courses.  Ex- 
periences with  this  type  of  teaching-learning  technique  were  re- 
ported in  considerable  detail  in  1957  by  Bonthius  and  others  and, 
since  April  of  1958,  have  been  reported  in  The  Superior  Student, 
which  is  published  monthly  by  the  Inter-University  Committee  on 
the  Superior  Student." 

The  Bonthius  report  differentiates  the  development  of  honors 
courses  and  other  independent  study  programs  as  follows: 
When  the  "honors  courses"  begin  to  spread  after  1920.  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  term  "honors"  implied  a  reward  or  objective  rather  than 

a  method  of  instruction  Princeton  University  gradually  began  the  use 

of  the  term  "independent  study"  for  its  four-course  plan  which  began  in 
1923.  In  1925  Stanford  University  used  the  same  term  to  describe  its  pro- 
gram.  There  were  several  suggestions  at  the  Honors  Course  Conference 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  sponsored  by  the  National  Research  Council 
in  1925,  that  the  term  "honors  course"  was  not  an  accurate  description,  and 
that  "mdtrpendent  study"  was  a  better  term." 

Edward  B.  Stanford,  in  1942,  further  clarified  the  distinction 
between  independent  study  programs  which  are  designed  for  all 
students  and  honors  programs  which  limit  independent  study  to 

■•^See  WinoW  R.  Hatch  and  Ann  Hennett.  Mr„r«de„,  s,„dy.  New  Dimension,  in  Higher 
Eduction.  .Nu«,b..r  1:  and  Shirley  A.  Radoliff..  Advanrrd  .S7a„rf.„„.  Sumher  h  ut  ,h..  series 
thel^riei'  '''"'^  "'"^  •xperimenUl  prc.«..m»  in  ..ther  parts  of 

•«  Bonthius  et  at  o„  f,7   269  pp.;  The  Su,>.rior  Stud.nt.  J.  W.  Cohen,  ed..  publishH  monthly 
during  the  ac»H.:mic  year  by  the  University  Honor,  Information  Service  of  the  Inter-Univer- 
»ity  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student.  University  of  Col  )r«rf.i.  Houl.ier.  Colo. 
>'  Bonthius  rl  al,,  op.  eil..  p.  6. 
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superior  students,  but  specific  provisions  listed  in  the  1960-61 
"Honors  Inventory"  of  The  Superior  Student  indicate  that  there 
is  still  confusion  in  the  use  of  terminology."  Stanford  defined  inde- 
pendent study  as  an  educational  program  in  which  the  emphasis  of 
college  work  would  be  shifted  from  the  mere  massing  of  points, 
credits,  and  hours  of  class  attendance  to  goals  defined  m  terms  of 
individual  student  growth,  achievement,  and  comprehension  m  a 
particular  field  of  knowledge.  . 

The  Bonthius  report  explains  that,  in  organized  programs,  inde- 
pendent study  differs  from  work  in  which  credit  is  received  for 
nonsupervised  reading  because  the  faculty  member  keeps  in  closer 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  student,  serving  both  as  counselor  and 
guide.  It  differs  from  tutoring  in  that  the  student  has  more  free- 
dom and  choice  as  to  the  area  and  nature  of  his  work.  In  general, 
however,  the  term  independent  study  has  been  used  in  a  broad 
sense  to  include  all  types  of  programs  which  do  not  require  the 
student  to  conform  to  the  rate,  depth,  or  scope  of  study  of  a  par- 
ticular cla.ss  group.  *  <.  j  , 
The  earliest  deliberately  planned  programs  of  independent  study 
were  relatively  few  in  number,  but  reports  on  their  experiences 
sparked  interest  in  this  type  of  teaching-learning  technique.  In  a 
discussion  of  changes  in  traditional  methods  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion, John  H.  McNeely  in  1935  described  independent  study  as  a 
"trend  toward  wider  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  individual 
instruction  in  higher  education,  many  going  so  far  as  to  abolish 
semester  credits,  required  class  attendance,  and  teaching  by  text- 
books     In  1944,  the  Swathmore  program  received  considerable 
attention  through  the  publication,  Brcakimj  the  Academic  Lock- 
Step,  by  Frank  Aydelotte.ao  who  has  been  called  a  perceptive 
pioneer  of  such  programs.  , 

According  to  the  1957  report  by  Bonthius  and  associates,  approx- 
imately a  fourth  of  the  4-year  undergraduate  colleges  in  the  United 
States  had  institutionwide  provision  for  type  of  miuired  or 
voluntary  program  of  independent  study.  Although  there  seems 
to  be  an  increase  in  retiuired  programs  in  recent  years,  the  .study 
showed  that  only  about  13  percent  of  the  plans  were  reported  as 

ISEdwrd  B.  Stanford.  -Honors  Work  and  the  CoIl.«e  I.ibmry:  A  J-** 
br.ry  Imnlicatinns  "f  In.l.pcn.l^nt  Study  rrovran,.."  77.*  /,.»-rary  Qu«r/rr/«.  X!I  (April  I94i). 
p  22    O   th"  n"  itutlons  i^u-d  in  the  •  n-n.-rs  Inventory"  issue  of  The  Su,.n.,r  SU.  rnt.  Jan 
?9ei  a,?,  rox  matcly  half  or  n,..r..  in.licat.d  s.-cinc  „r„viBi..ns  f..r  one  or  m„re  of  the  fnllow.nK  : 
;n";.eXt  sTudv.  s.  ni..r  th.»i»  or  research  ,.r..i..ct.  advance.!  placenunt.  comprehensive  exam.- 

^O  Ju^n  H.  McNeely.  -Chancres  in  Traclitional  M.thmU  o(  Collegiate  In.tructJon.    School  and 
SDc'c/y.XLl  (Fob  16.  1935) .  pp.  213-217,  .  ^  ,  ti^^.u^..    Vo«  Vnrle 

Frank  AyUelottf.  lirtak^ng  the  Academic  Uck.Stcp.  Harper  and  Brother..  New  York. 

1944.  m  pp. 
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''required"  and  that  most  of  these  were  required  only  of  certain 
groups  of  stu(Ients;2i 

The  rapid  spread  of  these  programs  in  recent  years  is  indicated 
by  the  1960-61  "Honors  Inventory,"  which  is  a  progress  report  and 
not  an  exhaustive  survey.  It  lists  196  institutions  with  definite  op- 
erating programs  and  43  with  proposed  programs.  More  than  half 
of  the  operating  programs  were  inaugurated  since  1958.22 

Many  advocates  of  independent  study  support  it  as  a  general  re- 
quirement for  all  students  at  some  time  during  their  college  ca- 
reers. They  see  it  as  a  method  of  teaching  and  learning  which  best 
enables  every  student  to  work  in  accord  with  his  abilities  and 
potential  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  learning  and  self- 
direction.  In  spite  of  the  recent  growth  of  such  programs,  the  pro- 
portion of  students  taking  independent  study  work  has  remained 
small,  and  credit  has  usually  been  expressed  in  terms  of  thf.-  semes- 
ter or  quarter  hours  considered  necessary  for  an  equivalent  amount 
of  formal  cla.«s  work.  The  influence  of  independent  study  upon  the 
credit  system  -vvill  no  doubt  be  related  to  the  spread  of  this  type  of 
instruction  in  all  areas  rather  than  to  the  growth  of  formal  pro- 
grams of  independent  study. 

In  the  past,  the  forced  conformity  of  independent  study  to  formal 
class-crpdit  patterns,  thereby  limiting  the  depth  and  breadth  of  in- 
dependent study  areas,  may  have  been  a  major  hindrance  not  only 
to  the  spread  of  the  teaching-learning  techniques  which  inde- 
pendent study  is  designed  to  foster  but  also  to  the  development  of 
other  measures  of  accompli.shment  appropriate  to  independent 
study.  With  mounting  social  pressures  for  better  ways  to  develop 
the  talents  of  academically  able  students,  with  the  current  increase 
in  enrollments  and  emphasis  upon  degrees  of  accomplishment  rath- 
er than  upon  course  credits,  independent  study  may  well  be  the 
catalyst  to  stimulate  general  confidence  in  and  development  of 
measures  of  student  progress  not  based  strictly  on  time  spent  in 
class. 

Advanced  Standing  Programs 

Advanced  .standing  pro,  rams  also  contribute  to  flexibility  in  the 
credit  system.  The  mo^i  widely  used  of  these  is  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  administemi  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board,  whereby  students  receive  advanced  standing  in  col- 
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lege  on  the  basis  of  oolleRe  level  work  which  they  have  completed 
in  hitrh  school.  Also  desi^nuted  as  advanced  standing  programs 
are  the  various  plans  which  enable  superior  high  school  students  to 
take  college  courses  concurrently  with  their  high  school  courses. 

Advanced  standing  programs  are  designed  to  avoid  repetition 
or  duplication  in  high  school  and  college  work  and  thereby  provide 
tor  acceleration  of  able  students.  More  than  400  colleges  and  uni- 
Nersities  now  accept  the  principles  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program,  and  the  number  of  higher  institutions  sponsoring  other 
forms  of  advanced  standing  to  accommodate  local  conditions  is 
growing.  However,  both  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  and 
other  advanced  standing  programs  are  based  upon  the  completion 
of  classroom  courses  of  study,  either  in  high  school  or  in  college. 
Their  break  with  the  present  credit  system,  therefore,  has  been 
primarily  in  giving  recognition  to  levels  of  competence  and  allow- 
ing credit  for  work  completed  before  admission  to  college.  However, 
research  on  these  programs23  may  be  an  important  factor  in  build- 
ing conlulence  in  acceleration  and  in  the  use  of  examinations  as 
measures  for  reporting  student  progress. 

Credit  by  Examination 

Except  in  a  few  experimental  institutions,  credit  by  examina- 
tion is  u.sed  chietly  as  a  modification  of,  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
clas.s-hour  credit  system:  credits  are  usually  recorded  in  terms  of 
equivalent  course  work  covered  in  regular  clas.ses.  Institutions 
h  ive  found  it  an  easily  administered  method  of  permitting  able 
.students  to  accelerate  their  work  and  receive  credit  for  demon- 
.strated  competence  without  upsetting  the  traditional  course  struc- 
ture and  with  a  minimum  of  change  in  instructional  practices. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  credit  by  examination  recognizes  student 
competence  without  regard  to  where,  or  when,  the  learning  takes 
place.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  means  of  granting  credit  for  the  .stu- 
dent's unsupervi.sed  independent  study  or  experiences;  in  other 
cases,  it  is  a  means  of  validating  ci-edit  for  course  work  at  other 
institutions.  There  are  obviously  interrelationships  between  credit 
\y  examination  and  independent  study,  whether  .such  .study  is  in 
organized  institutional  programs  or  on  the  .student's  own  initiative. 

Over  the  yeai-s.  by  far  the  largest  number  of  programs  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  credit  by  examination  have  given  credit  which 

'VtZ^^^H^'U:  see  Mariun,  Karie.  i.n.l  James  Perry.  •  A.-a.I.-inic  Acoe'ernlim  an-l  «h..  C.>ll.-Ke 
.Stu.J.-nt  ••  Tin-  i;  rM,,:».l  „>••!  i;„.,l<n.rr  J„„r„nl,  .Miiroh  jy«'i.  pp.  .-iM  Viti. 
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counts  toward  graduation,"  although  some  institutions  give  only 
exemption  credit.  The  general  practice  in  most  institutions  has 
been  to  give  academic  credit  equivalent  to  that  granted  for  a  par- 
ticular number  of  class  meetings.  Usually  this  has  involved  little 
change  in  the  familiar  credit-hour  system. 

Experiences  with  veterans  following  World  War  II  brought 
about  expansion  of  programs  of  credit  by  examination.  Before  that 
time,  except  in  a  relatively  few  institutions,  examinaitons  not 
based  on  class  attendance  had  been  used  largely  to  measure  pro- 
ficiency in  skill  subjects,  in  languages,  and  in  mathematics.  Num- 
erous studies  by  institutions  cooperating  with  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  have  indicated  that  competence  on  the  USAFI  Tests  of 
General  Educational  Development,  College  Level,  could  be  substi- 
tuted by  veterans  for  completion  of  certain  required  courses.^* 
Since  the  so-called  veterans'  bulge  in  enrollment,  the  granting  of 
credit  by  examination  has  spread  to  nonveteran  students  and  the 
areas  of  examination  credit  have  been  enlarged  to  include  virtual- 
ly any  subject  in  which  an  institution  finds  that  a  student's  com- 
petence would  clearly  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  the  initial 
course. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  on  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing credit  by  examination  covers  4-year  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  North  Central  Association  and  indicates  the  wide  variation 
in  the  policies  among  institutions  and,  indeed,  even  among  depart- 
ments within  institutions.  This  questionnaire  study  by  Harding 
Collepre  in  1959-'«  revealed  that  171  of  the  300  responding  institu- 
tions of  the  North  Central  region  grant  college  credit  by  examina- 
tion. In  105  of  these,  all  departments  can  or  do  participate  in  the 
program ;  in  45,  the  practice  ia  limited  to  particular  areas  or  de- 
partmfiits.  In  order  of  frequency,  the  departments  most  often  men- 
tioned IS  using  credit  examinations  were  languages,  mathematics, 
Englif  h,  chemistry,  biology,  music,  business  and  secretarial  prac- 
tice, and  speech.  Nineteen  institutions  indicated  that  the  opportun- 

-*  Robert  H.  Ufnthiuii,  rt  a/..  oi>.  ril..  pp.  18  IT.  4* 

For  example.  Josenh  C.  Blednoe,  "An  Analytical  Study  of  the  Acndemic  Performance  of  a 
Croui.  of  Students  Accelerated  on  the  Basis  of  Colletre  Uve!  GEI)  Trst  Scores."  College  and  Vni- 
vtraity.  Vol.  251.  April  1964.  pp.  430-438,  cites  8  studies  on  this  subject.  -4  Cuide  to  the  Kralun. 
f.m  of  Kdurational  F.tperienreii  in  the  Armed  SrrvireH.  Ameriran  Council  on  Education.  1785 
MiHsschusetts  Avenue.  N.  W..  Waghinitton  6.  J9.S4  Revision,  426  pp.,  is  the  standard  ijuide  used 
by  Ii<8titutionH  and  organizations  in  evaluatinK  experiences  of  armed  service  personnel. 

«>-'An  Analysis  of  Practices  of  Granting  College  Course  Cre«lit  by  Kxaminati.Jns  in  North 
Central  Collptfes  and  Universities,"  Hardintf  ColIeKe,  Searcy.  Ark.  (covering  Iet»er  dated  Septem- 
b»r  2S.  1969),  mimeographed.  19  pp.  Also.  James  A,  Hedrick,  -College  Credit  by  Examination." 
Jmtmal  of  liigher  ^duration,  April  1960,  The  Ohio  SUte  University  Press,  Columbus  JO  Ohio 
pp.  212-215. 
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ity  to  earn  examination  credit  is  open  to  all  students;  65  indicated 
restrictions  to  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  unusual 
achievement  or  whose  traininj?  and  experience  outside  the  class- 
room give  promise  of  creditable  performance.  Some  institutions 
give  credit  only  for  knowledge  revealed  on  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board's  Advanced  Placement  tests  covering  work 
taken  in  high  school. 

The  study  found  that  a  majority  of  the  institutions  permit  the 
student  to  take  the  examinations  throughout  the  4-year  program. 
Some  colleges  require  that  the  student  be  in  residence  for  a  speci- 
fied minimum  period  of  time;  some  limit  the  time  during  which 
credit  examinations  may  be  taken  to  the  first  1  or  2  years  of  college. 
Safeguards  for  ensuring  a  high  quality  of  performance  are  pro- 
vided by  careful  screening  of  examinees  and  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
examinations. 

Reasons  most  frequently  mentioned  for  adopting  the  program  of 
credit  by  examination  include  aid  to  the  able,  highly  motivated 
student;  recognition  of  skills  and  educational  experiences  obtained 
outside  the  classroom;  recognition  of  unaccredited  educational 
experiences;  and  avoidance  of  repetition  in  course  work.  Grades 
for  examination  credit  were  assigned  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
course  work  in  91  of  the  institutions;  60  institutions  used  other  de- 
vices in  lieu  of  grades  to  record  credit  earned  by  examination. 

In  this  study  of  North  Central  colleges  and  universities,  an 
analysis  of  the  maximum  number  of  credits  ^vhich  could  be  earned 
by  examination  showed  15  semester  hours  typical  of  most  institu- 
tions. Eight  schools  reported  a  formal  limit  of  30  semester  hours. 
Although  66  institutions  placed  no  limit  on  examination  credit,  it 
was  reported  that  students  rarely  earned  more  than  15  hours  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations. 

The  same  study  reported  that  those  institutions  participating  in 
the  CEEB's  Advanced  Placement  Program  generally  grant  credit 
on  the  basis  of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's 
standardized  examinations  in  areas  for  which  these  are  available, 
but  96  institutions  reporting  that  some  xaminations  are  prepared 
by  course  instructors,  sometimes  subject  to  approval  by  special 
committees  to  ensure  maintenance  of  adeqaat-ly  high  standards. 
Actual  grading  of  these  locally  constructed  examinations  is  largely 
left  up  to  the  instructor,  although  some  institutions  require  addi- 
tional approval  by  departmental  committees  before  granting  credit. 

The  study  showed  the  essay  examination  to  be  the  type  most  fre- 
quently used,  but  institutions  reported  the  use  of  combinations 
of  several  kinds  of  tests  and  some  institutions  reported  that  the 
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type  of  test  varied  according  to  the  type  of  proficiency  to  be  meas- 
ured. Apparently,  there  was  general  agreement  that  credit  ex- 
aminations, regardless  of  their  form,  should  be  exhaustive  and  in- 
tensive, of  greater  difficulty  than  examinations  in  regular  courses. 

Reports  from  this  and  other  studies  of  the  procedures  in  various 
colleges  and  universities  granting  credit  by  examination  show  the 
following  characteristics  of  a  successful  policy : 

1.  Proper  rei-offnitlon  and  support  should  be  tjiven  the  proprara  by  membera 
of  the  faculty  and  administration.  At  the  same  time,  only  those  students 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  doinj?  well  on  the  examinations  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  them.  Because  success  in  independent  study  depends 
Rjeatly  upon  such  intangibles  as  drive,  enthusiasm,  and  motivation,  the  role 
of  the  counselor  and  the  instructor  is  very  important. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  or  construct  examinations  which 
will  ensure  a  high  quality  of  performance.  There  should  be  continuous 
evaluation  and  revision  of  the  tests  to  guarantee  depth  and  comprehensive- 

3.  The  success  of  a  program  of  credit  by  examinati  in  is  dependent  to  some 
extent  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  faculty,  one  neasure  of  which  is  the 
number  participating  in  the  development  of  a  sornd  program.  To  ensure  a 
dynamic  policy,  a  standing  committee  compose*  of  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  should  review  the  program  periodically." 

In  summing  up  the  general  influences  of  examination  credit 
practices,  a  number  of  points  are  worth  noting.  Whereas  institu- 
tions formerly  handled  examination  credit  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual students,  many  now  have  formulated  definite  policies  re- 
garding the  granting  of  such  credit  to  any  student  who  is  able  to 
demonstrate  the  required  level  of  proficiency.  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  isolate  any  one  particular  pattern  among  the  institutions, 
and  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  develop  common  practices 
for  transfer  of  credits  among  institutions.  Wherever  policies  are 
stated,  they  seem  to  have  been  locally  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  institution's  own  philosophy  and  to  meet  the  institution's  own 
standards  for  regular  classwork. 

Although  ability  to  pass  credit  examinations  may  be  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  the  student's  home  environment,  independent 
study,  experiences,  college  level  work  taken  in  high  school,  or  even 
a  matter  of  academic  aptitude,  the  simple  practice  of  granting 
credit  by  examination  has  in  most  cases  had  little  effect  upon  the 
traditional  curriculum  structure  and  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
any  great  change  in  the  type  of  instruction  used  for  regular  class- 
work.  Under  the  present  enrollment  pressure,  its  chief  value  thus 

James  A.  Heilrick.  "Collesc  Credit  by  Kxomination."  op.  cit..  pp.  214-  215. 
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far  lies  in  exemption  of  students  from  courses  involving  knowledge 
they  have  previously  acquired  elsewhere,  thereby  relieving  teach- 
ers for  other  students  and  possibly  forestalling  lazy  study  habits. 
It  also  may  shorten  the  time  required  for  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate  degree,  thereby  permitting  earlier  enrollment  m  graduate 
school  or  earlier  entrance  on  careers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  granting  official  credit  by  ex- 
amination does  mark  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  learnmg 
can  and  does  take  place  outside  the  classroom  and  that  a  program  of 
unified  courses  for  all  students  may  therefore  not  be  appropriate. 
Consequently,  examination  credit  has  been  useful  in  providing 
better  integration  of  the  student's  learning  with  his  pre-  and  extra- 
college  experience  and  in  providing  flexibility  in  meeting  curricular 
requirements. 

Already,  the  use  of  credit  by  examination  marks  a  change  m  the 
direction  of  increased  emphasis  upon  student  accomplishment  and 
declining  stress  upon  class  time  as  a  measure  of  student  progress. 
Research  indicates  that  students  earning  credit  by  examination  do 
as  well  in  subsequent  courses  as  those  who  took  the  earlier  work  in 
the  clas8room.28  Recent  progress  in  the  development  of  tests  to 
measure  student  growth  in  areas  other  than  content,  such  as  ere- 
ativity,  objectiveness.  critical  thinking,  attitudes,  and  values,'^ 
sugges*  that  there  is  progress  in  the  ^vhole  field  of  educational 
evaluation.  Actually,  since  each  institution  determines  its  own 
standards  for  graduation,  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  class-hour 
credit  to  a  system  of  measures  based  on  student  growth  and  ac 
complishment  would  not  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  some  institutions  that  the  atmosphere  of  4  years  of  resi- 
dence  study  has  a  profound  influence  upon  student  development. 

In  the  years  ahead,  it  is  quite  possible  that  institutional  experi- 
ence with  credit  by  examination  may  become  the  basis  for  forth- 
right  action  in  revolutionizing  all  of  higher  education.  As  measur- 
ing instruments  and  techniques  are  improved  and  as  new  educa- 
tional  media  gain  wide-  recognition,  experience  with  credit  by 
examination  may  aflfect  not  only  the  system  by  which  student 
progress  is  recorded  and  reported  but  methods  of  instruction  as 
v/ell. 

■:^TheStud.nt  cnrf  «->  K„oMr.  by  William  S.  learned  .n.l  ».n  D.  W.jod.  Th..  C^rnr^j 

with  more  recent  re*..arrh.  it  «h..u!.i  be  reviewed  by  th.«e  who.  m„re  than  20  yearn  later,  are 
"r^Z:^:S:'^r^''^:^r,.  ...a.  „/  ro«...  N..n,ber  .  of  the  .eri.  on 
DimenHions  in  Hixher  Education. 
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This  does  not  suggest  a  retreat  to  the  European  system  which  is 
designed  to  train  an  elite  and  which  often  lacks  relevance  for  mass 
education  because  it  offers  a  highly  traditional  curriculum  to  the 
few  who  can  qualify  by  examination.  What  it  does  mean  is  that,  in 
our  efforts  to  educate  every  individual  to  the  higheat  level  of  his 
abilities,  examination  credit  may  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
development  of  standards  which  can  be  used  to  communicate  the 
extent  of  individual  progress  in  programs  which  start  where  the 
student  is  and  try  to  relate  his  education  to  his  needs  and  asjiira- 
tions  and  to  the  demands  of  society. 

The  experiences  with  examinations  at  the  University  of  Buffalo 
and  those  at  the  University  of  Chicago  have  been  widely  reported. 
These  and  other  examples  given  in  the  appendix  inlicate  some  of 
the  variations  in  stated  policies  of  institutions,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  simple  substitution  of  examination  credit  for  required  course 
work  in  the  traditional  credit  system  to  the  use  of  examinations  as 
the  primary  measuring  instruments,  with  intermediate  measures 
of  competence  used  only  as  advisory  reports. 

Comprehensive  and  Similar  Examinations 

It  has  been  noted  that  some  institutions,  recognizing  the  inade- 
quacy of  class  credit  in  individual  courses  as  a  measure  of  overall 
student  achievement,  have  added  comprehensive  or  field  examina- 
tions. The  term  "comprehensive  examination"  has  been  used  to 
refer  to  an  examination  designed  to  measure  overall  proficiency  or 
competence  rather  than  proficiency  in  a  single  course.  Some  institu- 
tions use  comprehensive  or  field  examinations  to  assess  the  level  of 
competence  in  particular  areas  of  study;  others  use  them  to  assess 
the  overall  level  of  competence  in  combinations  of  areas  or  in  total 
programs. 

In  a  1955  study  by  Paul  L.  Dressel,  Director  of  Institutional 
Research,  Michigan  State  University ,3o  301  or  65  percent  of  the  466 
liberal  arts  colleges  responding  to  his  inquiry  reported  the  practice 
of  using  comprehensive  examinations.  Of  these,  232  reported  that 
comprehensive  testing  was  carried  on  in  all  departments,  236  re- 
ported the  use  of  written  tests,  and  196  reported  the  use  of  locally 
constructed  tests. 


"'  Paul  U  Dressel.  "The  Present  State  of  Comj.rehenHive  Examinations  in  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
le«es  <-.'  the  V..  S.  A.."  1855.  as  reported  in  "An  Appraisal  of  Comprehensiv.-  Kxaminations  in 
Liberal  Arts  CoIIeees  and  Universities."  a  report  of  the  New  Ideas  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Kducatianal  Policy.  DePauw  University.  Greencastle.  Ind..  Feb.  10.  1960  (mimcoitraphed). 
6  pp.  See  also  Edward  S.  Jones.  Comiirrhrmive  Kraminationt  in  Ameriran  CoUpge$,  An  In- 
ventiMtion  for  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York.  1933. 
436  pp..  for  information  about  an  e&rlier  period. 
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A  I960  report  of  a  study  directed  to  101  liberal  arts  college*  by 
DePauw  University  tended  to  confirm  the  findings  by  Dressel  and 
noted  that: 

Outside  examiners  have  not  proved  satisfactory  In  a  majority  of  cases. 
Locally  constructed  and  locally  administered  examinations  In  which  depart- 
ments have  a  major  controllinR  hand  have  been  successfully  administered  at 
some  selected  schools  for  over  thirty  years.  Without  fall,  the  schools  In  this 
group  are  the  ones  that  report  the  most  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
exanUnatlons  among  both  faculty  and  students.*' 
The  stuay  warned,  however,  that  unless  comprehptisivc  examina- 
tions are  continuously  revued  to  conform  with  new  learning  and 
changing  objectr'es  they  may  become  just  another  fixture  in  the 
evaluation  process. 

A  revlr.w  of  current  educational  literature  Indicates  that  institu- 
tions which  use  comprehensive  examinations  are  generally  agreed 
that  they  ha'.e  an  Important  place  not  only  in  motivating  students 
to  Integrate  their  learning  but  also  In  providing  a  measure  of  over- 
all proficiency.  However,  In  most  cases,  students  are  admitted  to 
the.se  examinations  only  after  completion  of  a  stipulated  number 
of  course  credits  In  the  areas  Involved  or  near  the  close  of  the  total 
program.  Thus,  the  Influence  of  these  examinations  on  the  credit 
system  has  been  limited  bv  the  fact  that,  as  currently  used,  they 
measure  the  end  product  rather  than  the  stages  of  progress.  For 
fhls  reason,  they  must  be  supplemented  with  Intermediate  meas- 
ures which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  communication  with  students 
and  others  In  need  of  evaluative  information  before  the  student 
finishes  his  program.  Whether  widely  acceptable  Intermediate 
measures  more  adequate  than  course  credits  will  be  developed  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Only  In  a  few  Institutions  may  comprehensive  examinations  be 
taken  In  lieu  of  clas.ses  In  certain  areas  to  meet  graduation  require- 
ments. In  generui,  these  examinations  are  dlfl^icult  to  interpret 
outside  the  admini.sterlng  In.stltutlon.  The  lack  of  commonly  ac- 
cepted niousurinjr  standards  haa  been  a  limiting  factor  not  only  In 
research  on  the  relationships  between  examination  scores  and  .stu- 
dent niark.s.  but  also  in  the  use  of  examination  results  as  a  basU  lor 
Interinstitutional  communication. 

Closely  akin  to  the  idea  of  comprehensive  examinations  In  under- 
graduate c-oIleKes  and  universities  are  the  licenainj,'  tests  required 
by  variou.s  professions,  the  examinations  u.sed  in  22  states  in  con- 

'  n  DoI>».iw  t'nivcrsils-,  -  \n  Appniisnl  of  Comprohcnslvc  FxumlnnUong  in  Liberal  Arta  Col- 
>  i«n<l  Univi-witii's."  o  >  rit.  (30  sitiirn).  i>.  4.  ^  ^  3 
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nection  with  teacher  certiflcation.aa  and  the  Graduate  Record  and 
other  admissions  tests  used  by  graduate  schools. 

The  number  of  graduate  schools  requiring  examinations  for  ad- 
•  mission  is  steadily  increasing.  Some  institutions  accept  creditable 
performance  on  graduate  admissions  examinations  in  lieu  of  grad- 
uation, a  practice  similar  to  the  early  admission  programs  used  by 
some  undergraduate  schools.  Most  graduate  schools  use  admissions 
examinations  to  determine  the  general  competence  of  students  or  to 
.screen  out  those  inadequately  prepared.  These  practice  in  them- 
selves suggest  that  graduate  schools  consider  admissions  examina- 
tions superior  to  the  traditional  credit-hour  systems  in  measuring 
undergraduate  achievement  and  communicating  information  about 
it  even  from  one  level  of  education  to  another. 

Clearly,  the  increasing  tendency  of  graduate  schools  to  measure 
the  competence  of  entering  students  is  related  to,  and  possibly  an 
outgrowth  of,  the  increasing  discontent  with  an  evaluation  system 
bused  on  accumulation  of  separate  intermediate  measures  in  the 
form  of  credi^j  for  class  attendance.  As  long  as  undergraduate 
colleges  and  universities  fail  to  develop  ways  to  measure  and  report 
accurately  the  levels  of  student  accomplishment,  other  agencies  or 
organizations  will  Impose  their  own  measures  of  competence  at 
the  thresholds  of  graduate  study  or  career. 


Summary 

It  should  be  granted  that  the  measurement  of  education  is  in- 
trinsically difficult ;  nothing  can  make  it  simple.  Through  the  years, 
institutions  seem  to  have  been  so  busy  with  adjusting  course  offer- 
inp  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  generations  of  students  and  the 
shifting  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  an  educated  person  that 
they  have  had  little  time,  or  inclination,  to  revise  the  system  used  to 
measure  accomplishment  or  to  develop  new  recording  and  report- 
ing tools.  Philosophies  and  practices  with  regard  to  class  attend- 
ance and  credits  vary  not  only  among  institutions  but  among  the 
departments  within  institutions  and  even  among  the  teachers  in 
individual  departments.  Perhaps  no  credit  system  is  actually  an 
effective  measure  of  an  educated  person,  but  institutions  are  ex- 
pected to  use  the  best  possible  means  of  recording  and  communica- 
ting the  information  they  have. 

32EuKcnp  K.  SlausrhttT.  "Current  Use  of  Examinations  for  Teaeher  Ccrl  Mon."  Paper 
prrsrntPd  at  the  1959  annual  mcetinK  of  the  Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  atio'n.  Wash- 
Inirton.  Oct.  22.  1969  (mimeotrraphed).  8  pp.  See  also  The  Newtlettcr  of  the  Council  on  Coop- 
eration  in  Teacher  Education.  Volume  XIII.  Number  3.  July  1969.  which  was  Uevoted  to  discus- 
sionof  the  pnn  and  cons  of  proficiency  examinations  for  teacheraa  t-^  •« 
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Not  only  do  some  educators  consider  the  credit  hour  an  instru- 
ment of  doubtful  validity  as  a  measure  of  accomplishment  of  stu- 
dents who  come  from  highly  diverse  academic  backgrounds;  they 
consider  its  strictly  class-hour  interpretation  an  actual  impedi- 
ment to  improvements  in  teaching-learning  patterns.  For  example, 
the  forced  conformity  of  independent  study  programs  to  the  class- 
hour  credit  pattern  may  actually  have  the  debilitating  effect  of 
limiting  the  depth  and  breadth  of  independent  study  areas,  thereby 
discouraging  the  spread  of  the  teaching-learning  techniques  which 
independent  study  is  designed  to  foster  and  obscuring  the  need  for 
development  of  measures  of  progress  not  based  on  class  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  credit  by  examination,  as  a  modification  of  the 
traditional  class-hour  system,  provides  a  form  of  flexibility  for 
able  students  by  permitting  substitution  of  examination  credit  for 
class  credit,  but  it  does  this  without  necessitating— or  encouraging 
-  major  changes  in  curriculum  patterns  or  teaching  methods.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  granting  credit  by  examination  does  permit 
able  students  to  avoid  the  needless  repetition  of  class  work  on 
which  they  are  able  to  demonstrate  competence,  examination  credit 
suffers  many  of  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  course  credit  to  which 
it  has  been  made  to  conform. 

Nevertheless,  credit  by  examination  does  mark  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  increased  emphasis  upon  student  accomplishment  and 
declining  stress  upon  class  time  as  a  measure  of  student  progress. 
As  currently  used  in  many  institutions,  examination  credit  may  be 
only  a  temporary  measure  during  a  transitional  period  as  educators 
seek  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  build  major  changes  in  the  credit 
system. 

Comprehensive  examinations  have  been  credited  with  motivating 
students  to  integrate  their  learning  across  subject  areas  and  with 
providing  a  better  measure  of  overall  student  accomplishment  than 
is  available  from  a  composite  of  student  marks  in  isolated  courses. 
However,  as  currently  used,  these  examinations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  intermediate  measures  of  progress,  and  there  has  not 
yet  been  enough  research  and  coordinated  effort  among  institutions 
to  develop  standards  for  uain^  them  as  a  basis  for  general  inter- 
institutional  communication. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  .nany  of  the  abuses  inherent  in  the  tra- 
ditional semester-hour  measure  of  progress  are  possible  in  any 
type  of  credit  svstem,  and  that  the  mere  use  of  credit  hours  does  not 
necessarily  mean  rigid  conformity  to  group  curricular  require- 
ment.s  On  the  other  hand,  a  credit  sy.^.tem  based  on  comprehensive 
or  field  examinations  does  not,  by  itself,  guarantee  programs 
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geared  to  individual  rates  of  progress  or  coordinated  to  cover  re- 
lated areas  of  concentration.  Even  in  institutions  with  the  tradi- 
tional course  and  credit  structure,  the  good  teacher  may  so  com- 
bine independent  study,  lectures,  and  other  teaching-learning  tech- 
niques that  students  make  the  desired  progress.  The  point  is  that 
the  traditional  class-hour  credit  system  permits  abuses  by  prior 
teachers  and  vacillating  students  through  piecemeal  accumulation 
of  credits  and  imbalance  between  course  objectives  and  student 
progress.  Also,  exclusive  reliance  on  the  class-hour  credit  system 
may  lead  to  needless  repetition  of  study  already  mastered  by  stu- 
dents with  superior  training  or  broad  experiences. 

Institutions  which  have  had  Ipngest  experience  with  credit 
based  primarily  on  competence  rather  than  on  blocks  of  time 
recommend  the  use  of  some  combination  of  comprehensive  or  field 
examinations,  advanced  standing,  and  credit  by  examination  to 
encourage  more  efficient  teaching-learning  techniques  and  develop 
better  learning  habits  and  more  purposeful  objectives  by  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  This  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  reports 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  student's  progress  toward  the 
completion  of  his  program;  what  it  does  mean  is  that  individual 
courses  are  treated  as  stepping-stones  in  the  larger  program  and 
not  as  ends  in  themselves  and  that  the  quantitative  elements  of 
student  marks  indicate  levels  of  competence  rather  than  time  spent 
in  clas3. 

Hundreds  of  colleges  have  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  high 
school  units  as  a  measure  of  achievement  and  administer  '  oUege 
board  examinations  as  a  basis  for  setting  minimum  admissions 
standards  in  order  to  maintain  their  established  levels  of  quality. 
Yet  no  group  of  colleges  has  taken  a  similar  step  to  establish  mini- 
mum achievement  standards  for  graduation.  The  critics  of  higher 
education  might  question  whether  this  means  that  colleges  in  gen- 
eral are  more  careful  about  admissions  standards  than  about  grad- 
uation standards,  or  whether  they  are  more  willing  to  agree  upon 
objective  measurement  of  learning  done  elsewhere  than  on  meas- 
urement of  achievement  on  their  own  campuses  and  as  a  result  of 
their  own  practices  in  dealing  with  students. 

Through  the  years,  the  great  stumbling  block  to  revision  of  the 
credit  system  as  a  tool  for  recording  and  reporting  student  ac- 
complishment has  been  the  need  for  measures  which  are  inter- 
changeable among  the  many  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
meaningful  to  those  who  must  judge  the  student's  ability  on  the 
basis  uf  his  college  record.  The  current  enrollment  pressure  of  stu- 
dents with  varied  academic  backgrounds  and  the  social  pressure 
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for  well  educated  men  and  women  challenge  higher  education  to 
improve  the  system  of  recording  and  reporting  student  progress 
or  to  develop  a  new  and  better  one.  If  institutions  do  not  coopera- 
tively  meet  this  challenge,  other  agencies  or  organizations  will  ex- 
pand the  use  of  their  own  measures  of  competence  at  the  thresholds 
of  graduate  study  or  careers. 

Before  there  can  be  enthusiasm  for  the  new  meanmg  which  such 
programs  as  independent  study  and  credit  by  examination  have 
brought  into  the  credit  system,  before  there  can  be  interinstitu- 
tional  cooperation  in  seeking  to  improve  the  credit  system,  there 
must  be  information  sufficient  to  bring  about  understanding  and 
mutual  confidence.  The  extent  to  which  this  information  can  be 
cooperatively  derived  and  discussed  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  which  direction  institutional  action  will  take.  Since  the  accredi- 
ting agencies,  by  their  very  nature,  are  in  a  position  to  inspire 
and  act  as  focal  points  for  cooperative  study  by  institutions  with 
similar  objectives,  it  would  seem  that  they  may  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  unless  institutions  find  some  other  organiza- 
tional structure  for  their  cooperative  action.  Certainly,  in  the  in- 
terests of  interinstitutional  communication  and  mutual  benefits  to 
be  gained,  colleges  and  universities  need  to  find  an  acceptable  or- 
ganizational structure  through  which  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
development  and  use  of  tests,  equivalence  units,  and  other  elements 
related  to  student  accomplishment. 

A  Look  Ahead 

Institutions  which  have  liberalized  their  use  of  the  credit  hour 
report  that,  once  there  is  general  recognition  that  achievement  can 
be  measured  effectively  by  something  other  than  class  time,  the 
teaching  process  may  be  approached  with  improved  methods  and 
the  evaluation  process  with  new  insights.  Certainly,  the  advances 
made  in  various  forms  of  testing  in  recent  years  warrant  objective 
consideration  of  testing  as  a  supplement  to  the  familiar  credit 
sy.^^tem.  The  trond  toward  the  u.se  of  credit  by  examination  is  posi- 
tive evidence  of  growing  confidence  in  such  measures  within  many 
institutions. 

This  bulletin  does  not  review  the  literature  of  recent  or  current 
research  on  advances  made  in  adju.sting  the  credit  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  four  uimensions  of  higher  education  —  the  stu- 
dents, the  program,  the  staff,  and  the  physical  facilities.  Indeed,  it 
wouki  be  ditlicult  to  find  among  the  recent  scattered  research  in  this 
area  anything  to  compare  in  depth  and  scope  with  the  Learned  and 
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Wood  study,  The  Student  and  his  Knowledge,  reported  in  1938,  or 
the  Eight-Year  Study  reported  only  a  few  years  later.  Nevertheless^ 
some  research  has  been  done  and  there  is  need  for  a  great  deal 
more,  as  institutions  and  their  faculties  go  about  the  critical  re- 
appraisal and  cooperative  improvement  of  the  credit  system. 

In  reappraising  the  credit  systems  of  their  own  institutions, 
educators  might  well  ask  themselves  these  questions: 

How  is  the  credit  system  related  to.  the  student's  attitude  toward 
higher  education,  the  program  he  selects,  the  objectives  he  seeks, 
the  attitudes  and  habits  he  develops  in  the  process  of  attaining  the 
goals  he  sets  for  himself  in  higher  education  and  in  life? 

How  does  the  credit  system  affect  the  types  of  curricular  pro- 
grams a  college  offers,  the  objectives  it  stresses,  the  standards  it 
maintains,  the  kinds  of  learning  experiences  it  provides? 

How  does  the  credit  system  affect  the  distribution  of  staff  time, 
the  utilization  of  teaching  talent  and  modern  techniques,  the  ob- 
jectives which  faculty  members  establish  for  their  own  efforts,  and 
their  attitudes  toward  student  objectives? 

How  does  the  credit  system  affect  the  use  and  adequacy  of  physi- 
cal facilities,  the  selection  of  new  facilities,  the  acceptance  of  im- 
proved technology  in  instructional  materials? 

Finding  the  answers  to  these  questions  may  be  an  important 
step,  not  only  toward  developing  an  improved  system  for  recording 
and  communicating  information  about  student  progress,  but  also 
toward  improving  the  very  processes  by  which  students  become 
educated. 
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Appendix 

Examples  of  Institutional  Practices  in  Granting 
Credit  by  Examination 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  evaluate  the  credit  systems 
of  the  institutions  represented  in  the  illustrations  given  below. 
In  fact,  the  information  in  the  examples  is  confined  to  that  Portion 
of  each  institution's  credit  system  which  seems  to  be  concerned 
with  credit  baaed  primarily  or  entirely  on  examination  rather  than 
on  class  attendance.  , 

Most  «>f  the  institutions  used  to  illustrate  exammation  credit 
practices  in  this  report  would  not  be  considered  highly  experi- 
mental in  their  philosophies.  For  the  most  part,  their  programs 
have  not  been  described  in  other  numbers  of  the  New  Dimensions 
series.  On  the  whole  the  illustrations  were  selected  to  give  some  m- 
dicati-^n  of  the  pattern  and  range  of  modifications  m  a  strictly 

class-time  credit  system. 

Brooklyn  College.— One  of  the  programs  which  provides  m(»t 
flexibility  for  acquiring  academic  credit  for  experiences  outside 
the  classroom  is  the  special  baccalaureate  degree  program  for 
adults  at  Brooklyn  College.  Started  in  1954,  with  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults, 
this  experimental  program  seeks  to  equate  life  experience  with 
academic  education  and  "to  enable  a  select  group  of  adults  eventu- 
ally to  achieve  the  baccalaureate  degree  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
demonstrated  achievement  rather  than  the  mere  accumu  ation  of 
college  credits."^  The  program  may  have  special  implications  for 
revision  of  the  credit  system  because,  although  it  operates  withm 
the  framework  of  the  traditional  credit  system,  it  utilizes  some  new 
methods  of  ^determining  what  students  need  to  accomplish  m  order 
to  qualify  for  bachelor's  degrees  and  helps  them  complete  balanced 
programs  by  means  of  college  work  which  fills  the  gaps  m  their 

basic  experience.  .     i  • 

To  make  available  the  means  of  broadening  learning  to  give  a 
balanced  program,  each  adult  student  is  directed  into  a  program  of 
studies  which  may  include  special  tutorial  services,  independent 

.BrooMy.Coile,e  UlkrT.  I960  62.  Volume  XXX.  No.  I.  Brooklyn.  N.  V..  April  19«0. 
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Study,  exemption  examinati  ons,  classroom  or  seminar  attendance, 
and  a  formal  thesis  or  comi;  -^nsive  examinations.  The  student's 
progress  is  evaluated  and  tra-    .ted  into  equivalent  college  credits. 

According  to  a  news  release  from  the  office  of  the  associate  di- 
rector,8  adults  with  a  liberal  background  of  life  experience  may 
complete  the  equivalent  of  all  the  prescribed  general  education 
courses  in  the  form  of  four  tutorial  seminars,  w  .ii  exemption 
available  in  parts  of  these  seminars  on  the  basis  of  examinations. 
Two  methods,  other  than  class  attendance,  are  available  for  meet- 
ing the  remaining  requirements,  which  are  the  same  for  adults  as 
for  other  undergraduates.  One  of  these  is  credit  for  specific  elective 
courses  in  which  examinations  reveal  that  individual  adults  have 
mastered  both  content  and  objectives  through  experience.  The 
other  is  individual  tutorial  service  provided  in  those  cases  where 
adults  have  not  entirely  mastered  the  content  and  objectives  but 
have  learned  enough  to  justify  acceleration. 

The  exemption  examinations  program,  which  is  open  to  all 
undergraduates,  not  merely  to  adults,  is  described  in  the  Brooklyn 
College  Bulletin  as  follows : 

The  privilege  of  exemption  from  any  course,  except  the  freshman  sequence 
courses  and  the  physical  activities  courses,  on  the  basis  of  independent  study 
and  special  examinations  is  available  to  all  qualified  fully  matriculated 
students  in  the  Collegre  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  School  of 
General  Studies.  Exemption  may  be  granted  with  or  without  college  credit, 
depending  upon  the  student's  rating  in  the  examination.  Students  will  be 
allowed  a  maximum  of  9  credits  in  prescribed  courses.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  credits  which  a  student  may  earn  in  elective 
courses. . . . 

Exemption  from  some  courses  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Studies  may  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience  in  the  field  or  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination.  If  a  student,  matriculating  in  a  program  in  which  accounting, 
business  mathematics,  police  science,  stenography,  or  typewriting  is  re. 
quired,  already  possesses  the  pertinent  knowledge  and  skills,  he  may  apply 

for  exemption  from  certain  required  courses  in  these  fields  " 

University  of  Buffalo.~One  of  the  earliest  institutions  with  an 
organized  program  to  allow  degree  credit  on  the  basis  of  examina- 
tions  was  the  University  of  Buffalo,  whose  anticipatory  examin&- 

2  Brooklyn  CoIIeKe.  -The  Plan  of  the  .Special  BatcIaureaU.  Decree  Pro«r«m  for  Adults."  un- 
d«t«d  but  received  from  Brooklyn  Collesre.  May  1960.  (mimeographed).  2pp.  ReportH  on  expe- 
riences  with  this  program,  which  have  previously  been  published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Liberal  Education  for  Adult,.  940  E.  68fh  Street.  Chicago  37.  III.,  include:  Bernard  H.  Stern. 
How  Much  Doe»  Adult  hxperienee  Count.  1956.  23  pp..  and  AdulU  Grow  .«  Hrooklyn.  July 
1966  61  pp.  A  third  monograph  on  the  program  is  currently  scheduled  for  release  by  the  Center. 

3  Brooklyn  College  BuUetin,  op.  eit..  p.  79.  v,en«r. 
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tions  date  from  1932.'»  Credit  parallels  that  in  regular  courses.  By 
1956, 1,700  students  hiul  taken  more  than  4,000  credit  examinations 
to  accelerate  their  work.  The  University  reports  that,  for  the  able 
student,  such  examinations  save  time,  money,  and  energy,  permit 
him  to  find  his  academic  and  intellectual  level,  keep  him  alert,  and 
help  him  master  academic  data  on  his  own;  for  the  college,  they 
attract  superior  students,  encourage  the  faculty  to  become  critical 
of  their  course  content  as  they  write  syllabi  for  examination  candi- 
dates; for  society  at  large,  they  salvage  able  young  people  for 
higher  education  who  might  otherwise  forego  college  because  they 
lack  the  funds  to  attend  for  4  years,  and  bring  superior  students 
into  graduate  work  or  economic  productivity  and  leadership 
sooner.* 

A  recent  catalog  from  the  University  of  Buffalo  states  the  insti- 
tution's policy  on  examination  credit  as  follows: 
High  school  and  college  students  of  superior  ability  may  reduce  the  time  and 
expense  required  to  earn  a  college  degree  by  taking  college  credit  examina- 
tions and  thus  secure  college  credit  for  courses  studied  independently  or  for 
high  school  units  beyond  the  minimum  required  for  admission.  Students 
wishing  to  take  these  examinations  may  obtain  explanatory  leaflets  and 
application  blanks  from  the  Director  of  Student  Counseling  Services.  .  .  . 
The  college  credit  examination  is  comparable  to  the  regular  exammation 
given  at  the  end  of  a  college  course.  If  the  student  receives  a  passing  grade 
in  the  examination  and  wishes  to  accept  it,  college  credit  will  be  granted. 
University  of  Chicago.— The  University  of  Chicago  has  long  had 
a  program  in  which  the  primary  measures  of  student  competence 
have  been  in  terms  other  than  semester  hour  credits,  although 
course  units  are  used  as  subsidiary  measures.  The  University  uses 
placement  tests  to  assess  a  student's  competence  when  he  enters  and 
comprehensive  examinations  to  assess  his  competence  following 
periods  of  instruction,  with  advisory  grades  in  general  courses 
along  the  way. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  who 
became  fifth  President  of  the  University  on  July  1, 1929,  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  University  was  developed  and  the  basic 

"  «  Ma7ie  E.  Wasnor.  AnUcipatory  Kraminati,^*  for  College  Credit:  Twenty  y«''»/'''*'^*«r** 
«t  ,h.  Unirrr.il„  of  Uuffalo.  The  Universiiy  of  Buffalo  Studies.  Volu«e  20,  Number  3  Dwember 
1962.  pp.  107-133.  summarize,  experiences  in.  and  research  on,  thif  P.oTram.        alto  W^^^^ 
S  JonJ«  and  Gloria  K.  Ortncr.  VoUrg,  Credit  by  Kznmination.  An  Ev  tuition  of  the 
oi  Buffalo  Program.  The  University  of  Buffalo  StudioB.  Volume  21.  Number  3.  J.«»a»,  W64. 

^^i.W.  llln<-  Barnette.  Jr..  "Advanced  Credit  for  the  Superio.  student  a  Brief 

Report  of  College  Credit  Examinations  at  the  University  of  Buffalo."  The  Journal  of  Uxgher 
ATd. TO f ion.  t!8:  IS  20,  January  1957.  ^,  r>  i»  i 

VnrUniversitv  of  Huffalo  HuUclin.  1958  60.  General  Catalog.  Vol.  XLVI.  No.  14.  Buffalo. 

N.  Y..  Nov.  15.  iar.8.  pp.  2S-iJ9. 
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elernents  of  the  College,  particularly  its  enphasis  on  general  edu- 
cation, placement  tests,  examinations  administered  independently 
of  the  instructors,  an  autonomous  faculty,  and  early  admission, 
were  introduced.  Through  the  years,  the  size  of  the  institution  has 
done  more  than  make  the  formulation  of  dofmite  polities  neces- 
sary; it  has  made  research  possible  J  The  changes  which  have  been 
made  at  Chicago  in  recent  years  are  evidence  of  continuous  refine- 
ment of  policies. 

Placement  tests  are  considered  especially  important  measures  in 
providing  flexibility  for  the  entering  studant;  they  also  serve  as  a 
basis  for  determining  what  the  student  needs  to  study  in  order  to 
complete  a  balanced  program  of  general  education  and  concentra- 
tion. A  recent  bulletin  of  the  University  describes  the  function  of 
the  placement  tests  as  follows : 

Placement  tests  are  used  to  measure  the  extent  of  an  admitted  student's 
previous  meparatlon  for  College  coiii-ses.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  ^he 
comprehensive  examinations  that  he  must  pass  later  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  Bachelor's  decree  are  specified.  A  student  is  not  required  to  pass  com- 
prehensive  examinations  or  to  take  courses  in  those  fields  or  parts  of  fields 
in  which  he  already  has  sufficient  competence.  He  is  required  to  pass  com- 
prehen.sive  examinations  in  those  subjects  required  for  n  particular  degree 
In  which  his  competence  at  the  time  he  enters  the  College  is  below  that 
needed.  A  program  of  courses  is  drawn  up  to  prepare  him  for  these  exami- 
nations.  Thi  us^  of  the  placement  tcits  eliminates  the  repetition  of  subject.- 
that  the  stud  .t  has  already  mastered  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduces  the 
possibility  f  Ht  he  might  begin  his  program  with  courses  f  >r  which  he 
woul  1  not  .  adequately  prepared.* 

The  Chicago  College  plan  requires  the  student  to  show  compe- 
tence in  a  balanced  program  consisting  of  an  organized  curriculum 
in  general  education  and  concentration  in  a  specific  field  of  study. 
In  the  program  of  general  studies,  all  students  are  required  to  have 
competence  in  the  following  eight  areas:  biological  sciences,  physi- 
cal sciences,  humanitie.s,  social  sciences,  English  composition,  for- 
eign language,  mathematics,  and  history  of  western  civilization. 
This  competence  may  be  demonstrated  by  performance  either  in 
placement  tests  taken  when  the  student  enters  the  College  or  in 
examinations  taken  after  instruction  in  the  field.  Advanced  stand- 
ing is  determined  on  the  basis  of  student  performance  on  the 
College's  own  placement  examinations  or  by  scores  on  the  Ad- 

TSee.  for  rxample.  TAp  Chiraoo  Cnll.ot  Plan,  by  Samupl  Itouchor  (1935.  344  pp.)  and  th« 
•ditiiin  revised  and  enlar  {.■<!  after  10  ypar^'  operation  of  the  plan,  by  A.  J.  nrumhaugh  (1940 
143  pp.).  The  University  of  I  hicaKO  I'reas.  Chicago:  ako  Thr  ld,a  and  Vrartite  of  (Jeneral  Edul 
<aUon:  An  Arrmirt  of  fhr  r„lUo<-  of  th^  Vniveriity  of  Chlrnuo  by  I'rfgent  and  Former  Member* 
Qf  the  f'arultv.  The  Vniversity  of  fhiciitjo  Press.  Chicatto.  1950,  33.1  pp. 

■'The  University  of  Chicaito.  Announeementa- L'ndrruraduate  Programs,  l959-eo.  Volume 
LIX.  Number  1.  Oct.  3.  lyOs.  p,  53. 
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vanced  Placemt^t  Examinations  of  the  Collei?e  Entrance  Exam- 
ination  Board.  For  Ihose  students  not  permitted  to  accelerate  as  a 
result  of  placement  tests,  the  maximum  requirement  in  general 
studies  is  24  quarter  course  units  (2  years).  In  any  of  these  eight 
general  studies  areas,  students  with  supericr  preparation  may  be 
excused  from  part  or  all  of  the  course  work  on  the  basis  of  si'perior 
placemen;  test  performance.  It  is  even  po.,sible  for  p  student  to 
demonstrate,  by  means  of  placement  tests,  that  he  already  has  the 
knowledge  and  competence  expected  of  a  student  who  has  com- 
pleted the  full  2-year  requirement  in  general  studies.^ 

Just  as  placement  tests  are  used  to  assess  a  student's  competence 
in  general  studies  when  he  enters  the  College,  so  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations are  employed  to  measure  the  quality  of  a  student's  per- 
formance in  an  area  of  general  studies  following  a  period  of  in- 
struction. These  examinations  are  d«.scribed  by  the  University  as 
follows : 

The  teachinK  staff  in  earh  area  is  responsible  for  formulatinfr  examinations, 
but  when  staff  members  read  and  evaluate  the  examination  papers,  they  do 
80  without  knowinjr  the  identity  of  the  individual  students  who  wrote  the 
papers.  Since  examinations  friven  at  the  end  of  a  two-quarter  or  three- 
quarter  span  of  instruction  are  comprehensive  of  all  the  work  done  up  to 
that  point  they  require  students  to  seek  and  to  understand  the  organizing 
principles  in  a  considerable  body  of  material.  Consequently,  the  system  of 
examinations  makes  possible  two  distinct  educational  advantages.  Because 
the  examinations  cover  a  lengthy  period  of  instruction,  fragmentation  m 
the  learning  process  is  minimized,  because  the  student's  official  grade  is 
based  upon  examination  papers  that  are  read  without  knowledge  of  his 
identity,  these  examinations  afford  an  unusually  objective  evaluation  of 
student  performance.'" 

Advisory  grades,  used  to  report  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a 
student's  preparation  in  general  courses,  are  A.  B,  C,  D,  I.  and  F. 
However, 

Advisory  marks  are  not  entered  on  a  student's  permanent  record;  they  are 
regarded  as  reoorts  to  indicate  for  the  student  and  his  advisor  the  extent 
to  which  the  stident  is  successfully  preparing  for  the  comprehens?  ^e  exami- 
nation L '  whi.-h  a  final  grade  will  be  determined.  The  evidence  on  which 
advisory' marks  are  based  is  found  in  the  written  exercises  and  tests  pre- 
.scribed  and  announced  for  each  course  early  in  the  quarter." 
Grades  used  in  evaluating  a  student's  performance  on  a  compre- 
hensive examination  are  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The  policy  with  regard 
to  these  grades  is  stated  as  follows : 

The  Univ«»it.  of  CWicgo.  College  AnnouncementH.  mi-BJ.  Volume  I.XJ.  Number  I.  I960. 


0 

PP.36-3S. 

I"  //lid.,  pp.  38-39 
>l  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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Grades  reported  on  comprehensive  examinations  are  entered  on  the  student's 
permanent  record.  No  grade  is  reported  if  a  student  fails  to  take  an  exami- 
nation for  which  he  is  registered,  but  the  absence  is  permanently  recorded 
unless  the  student  cancels  the  registration  within  the  specified  time  limits. 
Comprehensive  examination's  may  be  retaken.  Although  each  grade  received 
on  the  examination  in  a  particular  field  is  entered  on  the  record,  only  the 
highest  grade  reported  is  considered  to  be  the  official  grade." 

In  general,  then,  the  final  measures  of  the  student's  achievement 
in  general  studies  are  examinations,  which  are  graded  without 
reference  to  the  student's  performance  in  class  discussions.  Place- 
ment tests,  which  indicate  the  level  of  precollege  accomplishment, 
are  used  to  create  a  sensitive  and  flexible  system  to  insure  that 
each  student  undertakes  a  program  appropriate  for  his  own  needs 
in  meeting  the  standards  imposed  by  the  examinations.  Advisory 
marks,  or  course  credits  aud  grades,  are  used  to  indicate  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  student  progress  toward  competence  in  examina- 
tion areas  and  may  be  used  for  transferring  creuit  to  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Completion  of  the  program  of  eneral  studies  (roughly  half  of 
the  undergraduate  requirements)  is  based  upon  successful  per- 
formance on  comprehensive  examinations  in  eight  areas  of  general 
education.  The  other  half  of  the  student's  undergradu&ce  program 
is  divided  approximately  equally  between  studies  in  the  specific 
field  of  concentration  and  other  work  determined  by  individual 
needs  and  interests.  Requirements  in  fields  of  concentration  are 
established  by  the  specialized  staffs  of  each  field. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  %  special  line  of  inquiry  which 
d  jfis  not  correspond  to  any  one  field  of  academic  specialization  may 
do  so  through  a  program  of  tutorial  studies  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Advanced  General  Studies.  In  working  with  a  high  degree  of 
freedom,  on  a  subject  largely  determined  by  his  own  special  in- 
terests, the  student  faces  a  corresponding  challenge  to  his  initia- 
tive and  responsibility.  The  individualized  tutorial  portion  of  the 
student's  program  requires  a  year's  work  and  may  be  divided  be- 
tween the  last  2  years  in  the  College  or  concentrated  in  the  last 
year.  dependinjT  upon  the  nature  of  the  interest  and  the  stage  at 
which  it  becomes  fully  defined.  In  any  case,  the  major  part  of  the 
student's  time  in  his  last  year  is  devoted  to  independent  work 
supervised  by  hia  tutor.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  a  tutorial 
candidate  must  submit  a  satisfactory  bachelor's  essay  and  pass  a 
comprehensive  exam  nation  that  is  set  for  him  by  the  Council  on 
Advanced  Tutorial  Studies." 

Ibid.,  p.  169. 
«•■«  Ibid.,  p.  42.  t 
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University  of  Illinois.— Besides  cooperating  in  the  national  Ad- 
\anced  Placement  Projrram  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
P>oard  and  granting  credits  for  educational  experience  in  the 
armed  services  according  to  the  guide  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  University  of  Illinois  has  a  rather  ex- 
tensive program  of  "proficiency"  examinations  for  credit.  These 
proficiency  examinations,  which  are  similar  to  regular  course  ex- 
aminations, are  given  each  semester  in  courses  normally  open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Except  in  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  the 
student  must  outain  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned.  In  more  advanced  undergraduate  subjects,  proficiency 
examinations  are  driven  on  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment and  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Entering  fre.shmen  who  are  well  prepared  and  who  have  not 
already  obtained  credit  by  way  of  the  national  Advanced  Placement 
Program,  are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examinations,  espe- 
cially in  course.*;  required  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  1960-61  bulletin  of  the  University  gives  further  information 
as  follows : 

No  fee  is  charjred  for  these  examinations.  A  student  who  passes  a  pro- 
ficiency examination  is  priven  credit  toward  graduation,  provided  that  this 
does  not  duplicate  credit  counted  for  his  admission  to  the  University  and 
that  the  course  is  acceptable  in  his  curriculum.  The  jrrade  in  the  proficiency 
examination  is  "pass"  or  "not  pass,"  but  no  student  is  priven  a  prrade  of 
"pass"  unless  he  has  made  at  least  "C"  in  the  examination.  No  official 
record  is  made  of  failures  in  these  examinations,  and  grades  received  on 
proficiency  examinations  are  not  considered  in  computinj?  averages. 
Proficiency  examinations  are  priven  under  the  following  restrictions:  (1> 
They  may  be  taken  only  by  persons  who  are  in  residence  or  are  registered 
in  a  correspondence  course,  or  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  and  need  no 
more  than  ten  semester  hours  to  complete  the  requirements  for  their  de- 
grees; (2)  They  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  h.nvo  received  credit  for 
more  than  one  .semester  of  work  in  the  subject  in  advance  of  the  course  in 
which  the  examination  is  requested;  (3)  They  may  not  be  taken  to  raise 
grades  or  to  remove  failures  in  courses." 

Univrrsify  of  Loi(i>ivillc.--'As  early  as  June  193.3,  the  University 
of  Louisville  bulletin  outlined  the  in.stitution's  policy  regarding 
achievement  as  the  primary  measure  of  student  progress  and  noted 
that  the  faculty  was  "working  to  minimize  the  defects  of  the 
courae-credit-examinutions  sy.stem."  The  1959-60  bulletin  lists  four 
types  of  Extramural  Study  by  which  the  able  student  may  receive 
credit  for  worK  which  he  curries  on  independently.  Under  this 
plan,  "emphasis  is  put  on  the  actual  achievement  rather  than  on 

"Ttrnh  .  Ziil  of  lll:no:*  Hull,  tin.  Volum*  67.  Niimbi-r  79.  Ui^era-oduate  Study.  1960-61, 


Urban*.  III..  July  1960.  p.  37. 
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time  served.""  Credit  earned  by  conference  work,  by  extramural 
examination,  or  through  independent  study  during  the  regular 
session  is  counted  in  the  student's  regular  load,  which  must  not 
exceed  17  hours.  Other  regulations  governing  credit  for  extramural 
study  are  given  as  follows : 

Conference  Work:  An  instructor  may  excuse  a  superior  student  from  reg. 
ular  class  attendance.  The  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  for  the  course 
and  must  take  all  of  the  repularly  scheduled  examinations  and  the  final 
exammatjon.  The  student  must  pay  the  same  fees.  He  will  receive  the  same 
credit  as  if  he  attended  the  class  regularly. 

Extramural  Examination:  A  student  may  apply  for  an  extramural  examina- 
tion rn  any  course  which  is  listed  in  the  catalogue.  ...  He  must  make  appli- 
cation  for  the  examination  through  the  Dean's  Office  and  have  a  chairman 
appomt«i  from  the  faculty  to  supervise  his  examination.  He  must  present 
himself  for  both  written  and  oral  examinations,  and  must  submit  any  other 
evidence  of  h,s  achievement  which  the  chairman  may  require.  He  must  pay 
.  fees  amounting  to  one-half  the  regular  fees  for  the  course,  and  he  must  be 
registered  for  other  regular  credit  courses. 

The  purpose  of  an  extramural  examination  is  to  give  the  student  credit  for 
work  in  a  field  in  which  he  is  already  proficient. 

Independent  Study:  Superior  students  may  with  permission  of  the  Dean 
register  for  independent  study  in  a  particular  department.  The  student 
must  have  a  general  average  of  2.0,  an  average  of  2.6  in  the  department, 
and  at  least  18  semester  hours  credit  in  that  department.  Independent 
study  work  consists  of  a  minor  research  project  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member.  At  the  close  of  the  study  the  student  must  present 
himself  for  oral  examination  and  for  written  examination  if  the  examining 
desires.  Application  blanks  for  independent  study  are  secured 
at  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Intersesslon  Credit:  In  order  to  assist  special  students,  intersession  credit 
IS  given  for  work  taken  between  the  end  of  the  Summer  Session  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester.  A  student  may  pursue  any  regular  course 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  faculty  member  who  regularly  teaches  that  course. 
He  may  earn  no  more  credit  than  there  are  weeks  between  the  end  of  the 
Summer  Session  and  the  beginning  of  his  next  enrollment  in  the  University, 
whether  it  is  in  the  College  or  in  one  of  the  other  schools.  He  must  pay  for 
his  work  at  the  regular  rate  for  part-time,  residence  credit.  He  must  present 
himself  for  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  at  the  close  of  the  course, 
and  must  complete  the  course  entirely  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
next  session  for  which  ht  may  be  enrolled  in  the  University." « 
University  of  Minnesota.—The  University  of  Minnesota  distin- 
guishes  between  examinations  for  credit  and  examinations  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  prerequisite  courses  as  follows; 

M/6W..  p.  41. 
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Examination  for  Credit:  Credit  for  material  mastered  outside  of  cl»M 
(exclusive  of  hlRh  school  work)  may  be  obtained  by  .special  examination. 
A  student  who  believes  that  he  is  as  well  informed  in  a  particular  subject 
as  the  students  successfully  completing  the  course  should  apply  to  tht 
Scholastic  Committee  for  a  special  examination.  If  the  application  is  ap- 
proved,  the  committee  will  appoint  a  special  faculty  committee  to  administer 
the  examination.  The  fee  for  such  examination  is  $5.  Usually  no  grade  is 
assigned. 

Examinations  to  Demonstrate  Proficiency  In  Prerequisite  Courses:  If  a 
student  wishes  to  carry  a  course  for  which  he  does  not  have  the  prerequisite 
he  may  apply  to  the  Scholastic  Committee  for  permission  to  take  an  exam- 
ination to  demonstrate  his  proficiency  in  the  prerequisite.  A  satisfactory 
showing  in  the  examination  will  admit  the  student  to  the  course  but  will  not 
entitle  him  to  credit  in  the  prerequisite  course.  There  is  no  fee  for  this 
examination." 

University  of  New  A/exico.— The  bulletin  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  states  concisely  the  institution's  policies  with  regard 
to  examination  credit  by  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  and 
other  tests  and  to  validation  of  USAFI  courses. 

A  resident  student  has  the  privilege  of  receiving  undergraduate 
credit  from  passing  a  special  examination  without  attendance  upon 
the  course,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions:  (1)  he  must  not 
have  been  previously  registered  in  the  course;  (2)  he  must  have  a 
scholarship  index  of  2.0  or  more  in  a  normal  program  of  studies 
and  be  doing  superior  work  at  the  time  of  taking  the  examination ; 
(3)  the  examination  must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  or  director 
of  the  college,  the  chairman  of  the  department,  and  the  instructor 
concerned;  (4)  the  applicant  must  obtain  from  the  dean  or  director 
of  his  college  a  permit  for  the  examination  and  pay  in  advance  the 
required  fee;  (5)  the  student  must  obtain  in  the  examination  a 
grade  not  lower  than  C  and  show  a  mastery  of  the  course  accept- 
able to  an  examining  committee;  and  (6)  credits  earned  do  not 
apply  to  residence  requirements." 

The  University  participates  in  the  CEEB's  Advanced  Placement 
Program  and  grants  credit  upon  recommendation  of  the  academic 
departments  concerned  for  Advanced  Placement  Examinations 
completed  with  grades  of  3,  4,  or  5." 

At  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  credit  for  service  training 
and  experience  is  granted  in  conformity  with  the  procedures  recom- 

lTB«{(«tmo/  tk*  Vnivtfitv  of  Minnnota.  College  of  Science.  Literature,  and  the  Art..  198»-«t. 
Vol  LXII.  Number  18.  July  1. 1959.  MInneapolte.  Minn.,  p.  88.  -„  „  . 

liTkl  ulertia,  of  N««  Mexico  Butteti*.  68th  Catalog  h.ue.  196»-60.  Volume  72.  No.  6. 

''T^:::^Jl-!i:'S::^Z^:^''^re»  a  6.poi«t  .cale:  ..e  Sh.rler  lUdcliffe.  "Advanc^l 
SUndiag."  op.  eiU 
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mended  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education.  Because  not  all  catalogs  are  explicit  in  stating 
what  these  procedures  are,  the  policies  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  are  reported  here  in  considerable  detail: 

Total  semester  hours  of  military  credit  to  he  accepted  in  a  specific  degree 
program  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  degree-granting  college  of  this 
University  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  A  maximum  of  8  semester 
hours  elective  credit  is  allowed  for  basic  or  recruit  training  apportioned  as 
follows:  First  Aid,  2  semester  hours;  Hygiene,  2  semester  hours;  Physical 

Education  Activity,  4  semester  hours  Credit  earned  in  specialized  army 

and  navy  programs  r  )nducted  by  college  and  university  staffs  is  allowed  in 
accordance  with  the  reeon.mendations  of  the  administering  institution. 
Credit  for  work  done  in  formal  training  programs  is  allowed  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  or  on  the 
basis  of  examinations  here.  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses  are  ac- 
ceptable if  courses  have  been  taken  through  university  extension  divisions 
accredited  by  the  National  University  Extension  Association.  Other  USAPI 
courses  may  be  accepted  if  recommended  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation and  validated  by  successful  scores  on  "End-of-Course  Tests."  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute  correspondence  courses  not  directly  transferable  or 
•validated  by  "End-of-Course  Tests"  may  be  established  b>  examination  at 
this  University.  The  veteran  has  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  com- 
petence  in  any  University  subject,  and  to  establish  credit  in  that  subject,  by 
passing  an  examination  as  required  by  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and 
Credits." 

Ohio  State  University. —At  Ohio  State  University,  students  may 
receive  credit  by  examination  (Em  credit)  for  superior  perform- 
ance on  regular  placement  tests  in  English,  mathematics,  foreign 
language,  health  education,  and  typing  and  shorthand.  They  may 
also  receive  Em  credit  for  creditable  performance  on  proficiency 
tests  designed  to  measure  exceptionally  good  preparation  in  high 
school  or  independent  study  outside  of  class.  The  1960  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin  states  that : 

The  department  or  school  in  which  the  course  is  being  taught  has  full 
authority  fr^r  r.«:mitting  a  proficiency  test  and  for  establishing  the  level  of 
performance  to  be  attained.  If  the  student  Is  successful  In  attaining  this 
established  level,  the  department  chairman  may  recommend  Examination 
(Em)  credit  for  the  coursfi  covortrti  by  the  proficlemy  test.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  ruled  that  a  student  may 
not  obtain  Em  credit  for  a  course  which  is  prerequisite  to  one  in  which  he 
has  earned  college  credit."' 

The  bulletin  further  explains  the  use  of  Em  in  the  marking  and 
quality  point  system : 


=0/6«..  p.  69. 
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Section  I.  This  mark  indicates  credit  fflven  to  students  registered  in  the 
University  on  the  basis  of  examinations  taken  prior  to  or  after  admission 
to  the  University.  The  level  of  achievement  which  must  be  demonstrated 
by  the  student  on  these  examinations  in  order  to  receive  Em  credit  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Department  or  School  in  which  the  course  for  which 
credit  Is  being  given  is  taught.  This  credit,  up  to  a  maximum  of  thirty 
quarter  hours,  shall  be  assigned  only  upon  the  authorization  of  the  Chair- 
man  of  such  Department  or  the  Director  of  such  School  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  in  which  the  student  is 
registered.  An  additional  fifteen  examination  quarter  credit  hours  may  be 
assigned  in  the  same  manner  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Council. 

Section  2.  Examination  credit  shall  not  be  given  to  a  student  for  a  course 
in  which  he  has  received  a  mark  at  this  University.  No  [quality]  credit 
points  are  allowed  for  courses  in  which  a  mark  of  Em  is  given." 
University  of  Oklahoma.— i^ot  only  does  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa give  credit  for  military  experience  according  to  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  grant  credit  by 
examination  for  other  measured  student  competence ;23  it  also 
seeks  to  weed  out  credit  for  cla.ss  work  taken  so  long  ago  that  it  may 
no  longer  be  relevant  to  the  student's  program.  For  example,  the 
University  bulletin  for  1959-60  notes  that : 
Effective  September  1,  1U59,  credit  in  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of 
concentration  which  is  more  than  ten  years  old  may  not  be  applied  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  unless  it  is  validated  by  the  major  department,  or  by  the 
departments  in  the  «tudenfs  major  area  of  concentration.  The  term  "area 
of  concentration"  is  included  in  addition  to  "major  field"  to  allow  for  .ose 
cases  in  which  the  equivalent  of  a  major  may  be  earned  by  a  combmation 
of  work  in  several  departments,  as  in  the  Letters  program." 
Credit  for  highly  specialized  or  technical  work  is  usually  deter- 
mined in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department 
concerned. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College.— S&r&h  Lawrence  College  is  one  of 
those  few  in.stitutions  which  have  sought  to  develop  quality  educa- 
tion while  abandoning  the  traditional  program  of  courses  and 
credit  hours.  The  relatively  small  enrollment  simplifies  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  to  know  well  the  individual  students  and  their 
abilities  and  needs.  The  following  excerpt?  from  the  institution's 
1959-60  catalog  describe  how  their  progran.  works: 

Among  the  Innovations  introduced  at  Sarah  Lawrence  have  been  the  elimi- 
nation of  required  courses  in  favor  of  a  curriculum  planned  individually  for 
each  student:  a  systom  of  faculty  reports  to  students  in  place  of  the  con- 


i:iP„ultin  of  ru,r.r,u,,  nkhhoma.  r«tHl..«  U-<.i«.  New  Xertw  N".  1272.  Normnn. 
OklB..  June  15.  W^.  I'"-^'  -'• 
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v«ntlopal  grading  system;  small  classes,  discussion  groups,  seminars,  and 
tutorial  conferences  in  place  of  the  lecture  system;  the  inclusion  of  the 
creative  arts— painting,  sculpture,  design,  theatre,  dance,  music,  writings 
as  integral  parts  of  the  academic  curriculum;  the  combination  of  practical 
flew  work  with  academic  study  in  politics,  economics,  psychology,  and  the 
social  sciences;  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  student  self, 
government  for  student  affairs;  the  inclusion  of  a  program  of  teacher 
preparation,  with  practical  experience  in  teaching,  as  a  part  of  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum.** 

The  system  used  to  provide  balanced  programs  is  described  thus: 
Since  there  is  no  system  of  required  courses  and  since  students  are  not 
required  to  have  a  major  in  a  particular  field,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  plan 
the  programs  for  a  single  year  carefully,  but  to  see  that  the  sequence  of 
studies  taken  fx^m  year  to  year  is  an  intelligent  one.  For  some  students  a 
typical  four-year  program  shows  an  increasing  specialization;  for  others 
who  may  have  begun  with  highly  specialized  interests  the  process  of  educa- 
tion  is  one  of  broadening  these  interests  and  of  finding  new,  and  sometimes 
more  important,  ones;  for  still  others  a  program  shows  fairly  even  division 
of  emphasis,  perhaps  between  two  fields.  There  are  many  appropriate  kinds 
of  programs;  the  Important  problem  is  to  find  out  which  kind  is  best  for 
each  student  and  to  plan  it  to  insure  the  maximum  growth." 

The  following  description  shows  how  evaluation  and  reporting 
are  accomplished : 

One  of  the  tasks  of  any  college  is  to  discover  a  real  measure  of  student 
achievement.  Sarah  Lawrence  College  seeks  to  evaluate  the  education  of 

individual  students  in  terms  of  the  standards  of  the  College  Such  an 

jsvaluation  cannot  be  made  in  terms  of  conventional  grades,  numbers,  or 
letters.  An  attempt  is  therefore  made  to  describe  the  growth  and  achieve- 
ment of  students,  in  reports  written  by  faculty  and  sent  to  the  students 
twice  a  year.  In  these  statements  faculty  members  report  their  judgment 
of  the  student  s  academic  achievement;  of  attitude  toward  work;  of  study 
ftawts;  of  ability,  not  only  to  learn  something  but  to  form  judgments  and 
to  use  what  is  learned;  of  ability  to  work  independently—indeed,  of  all  th* 
factors  that  seem  significant  to  faculty  as  indication  of  the  student's 
intellectual  and  personal  maturity. 

Pinal  responsibility  for  decisions  affecting  a  student's  continuance  In  college, 
clas8lficaH««  and  qualification  for  the  degree,  rests  with  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Work.  This  Committee  meets  weekly;  It  regularly  re- 
views work  of  all  students  and  discusses  any  questions  about  any  student's 
work  which  teachers  or  dons  may  wish  to  bring  before  it.  Its  judgments 
are  based  on  faculty  reports,  reports  by  dora,  and  conferences  with  dons 
and  teachers." 


^         ^r^*  C^Ou*.  195»-60,  BroaxviUe.  N.  V.,  Aorist  I«B«.  pp.  W. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Series 

THE  SERIES,  "New  Dimensions  in  Higher  Education,"  deals  with 
developments  of  significance  to  colleges  and  universities  and  all 
persons  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  higher  education. 
These  developments  are  examined  one  at  a  time  but  in  the  context  of 
a  series.  Each  number  is  intended,  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
brevity,  to  provide  tho  hurried  reader  with  a  summary  and  in- 
terpretation of  a  substantial  body  of  information.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  detailed  studies  are  cited,  needed  additional  research  is 
identified,  and  recommendations  are  suggested.  Background  ma- 
terials include  institutional  reports  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's Clearinghouse  of  Studies  on  Higher  Education,  published 
literature  in  the  field,  and  the  counsel  of  educators  who  are  recog- 
nized authorities  in  the  subjects  treited.  In  order  that  the  series 
may  improve  its  service  to  colleges  and  universities,  reader  reac- 
tions are  welcome. 


This  Issue 

IN  THEIR  SEARCH  for  ways  to  help  each  student  progi'ess  at  his 
best  rate  and  depth,  institutions  have  turned  to  a  variety  of  prac- 
tices which  lead  to  curricular  flexibility  through  course  programs 
and  teaching  techniques.  Some  of  these  practices  are  relatively 
new;  others  are  as  old  as  good  teaching  but  have  been  given  new 
emphasis.  Faced  with  enrollment  pressures  of  students  with  wide 
variations  of  academic  backgrounds  and  equally  wide  differences 
in  career  objectives,  administrators  see  in  practices  wl  ich  lead  to 
flexibility  not  only  a  means  of  improving  student  learning  but  also 
a  means  of  improving  institutional  offerings,  enhancing  faculty 
growth,  facilitating  admissions  practices,  and  cutting  down  on  at- 
trition. 
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The  major  portion  of  this  publication  is  devoted  to  particular 
practices  leading  to  flexibility  as  these  were  observed  by  the  au- 
thor in  13  specific  institutions.  To  simplify  the  treatment  of  vari- 
ous overlapping  types  of  practices,  the  programs  are  discussed 
under  three  headings:  (1)  Those  practices  which  provide  flexibility 
by  permitting  the  student  to  skip  or  substitute  courses  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  proficiency,  and  thereby  to  accelerate  his  program 
or  take  additional  work  for  breadth  or  enrichment;  (2)  those 
which  provide  flexibility  through  course  patterns,  special  courses, 
or  special  sections  for  enriching  or  broadening  programs;  and  (3) 
those  which  provide  flexibility  through  varied  or  Improved  instruc- 
tional methods  or  other  teacher-student  relationships  in  the  learn- 
ing process. 

The  author,  dean  and  professor  of  history  of  Lafayette  College, 
is  widely  known  in  educational  circles  and  the  opinions  expressed 
are  entirely  his  own.  Because  the  report  is  based  on  observations, 
there  are  few  specific  references  to  published  materials.  The 
original  manuscript  was  read  by  a  number  of  educators,  including 
one  or  more  individuals  at  each  of  the  institutions  represented,  and 
their  comments  and  criticisms  have  been  considered  in  preparing 
the  final  draft. 

Harou)  a.  Haswell 
Director,  Programs  Branch 

Division  of  Higher 

Education 

R.  Orin  Cornett 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education 
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FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULUM 


Introduaion 

FLEXIBILITY  IS  USED  in  this  report  to  refer  to  those  practices 
or  combinations  of  practices  by  which  each  student  is  permitted  to 
progress  in  his  college  program  at  the  rate  and  depth  of  which  he 
IS  capable.  This  somewhat  free  interpretation  of  the  word  was 
selected  in  an  effort  to  simplify  the  general  discussion  of  a  pattern 
of  emerging  practices  for  which  no  more  suitable  term  has  yet  be- 
come established. 

^  During  the  fii-st  3  months  of  1958,  through  a  travel  grant  from 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the  author  visited  13  campuses  in  order  to 
study  the  operation  of  and  possibilities  for  flexibility  in  the  under- 
graduate curriculum.  Those  visits  intensified  the  author's  continu- 
ing interest  in  developments  on  the  campuses  concerned,  and  recent 
information  reported  by  the  institutions  is  included  in  the  following 
discussion. 

This  report  describes  the  cross  section  of  practices  observed  and 
is  in  no  way  a  survey  of  the  degree  to  which  flexibility  is  practiced 
across  the  Nation.  The  institutions  visited  were  Brandeis  Univers- 
ity, California  Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Harvard  University,  Hiram  College,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Oberlin,  Reed,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  Stanford  University,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Los  Angeles),  and  Yale.  Each  institution  was  selected 
either  because  the  author  was  aware  of  an  interest  in  curricular 
flexibility  or  because  the  school  represented  a  type  of  institution. 
The  list  was  not  designed  to  be  representative ;  it  was  certainly  not 
exhaustive.  The  examples  of  flexibility  cited  are  illustrative  of 
what  can  be  done ;  there  are  many  other  excellent  programs  in  other 
institutions.  Because  the  report  is  based  upon  personal  observa- 
tions and  discussions  with  administrators  and  students  at  the  in- 
stitutions represented,  there  are  few  references  to  published  data. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  quality  of  flexibility 
can  be  good  or  bad,  that  flexibility  can  provide  freedom  from  cur- 
ricular rigidity  but  that  it  also  can  provide  looseness  and  chaos.  To 
be  really  effective,  flexibility  must  be  planned  and  purposeful;  it 
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most  be  deliberately  designed  to  contribute  to  the  continuhig 
momentum  in  student  growth  and  thereby  result  in  a  cumulative 
effect  in  education. 

There  is  flexibility  in  rate  of  progress  and  flexibility  in  depth  of 
learning;  each  has  its  place  and  its  purpose,  and  their  relative 
merits  are  not  argued  in  this  report.  What  the  report  does  show  is 
that  purposeful  flexibility  is  a  valuable  trend  in  higher  education, 
and  it  gives  examples  of  the  kinds  of  flexibility  which  have  been 
used. 


Rationale  for  Curticular  Flexibility 

The  sound  curriculum  Is  the  one  that  takes  ability  differences 
into  account,  that  is  devised  to  demand  nothing  but  the  h  at  from 
every  student,  that  puts  a  high  premium  on  individual  differences, 
and  that  provides  for  an  ample  amount  of  individual  attention  to 
those  who  can  make  the  most  of  educational  opportunities. 

There  have  been  charges  in  the  past  that  too  many  colleges  were 
like  vast  supermarkets,  catering  to  the  whims  of  the  public,  pack- 
aging their  courses,  marketing  their  wares,  supplying  every  cus- 
tomer with  a  standardized  product  regardless  of  his  Interests  or 
abilities.  It  has  been  t-nerally  agreed  that  the  standard  curriculum 
mav  be  satisfactory  for  the  standard  student;  but  any  educator 
knows  that  purposeful  superior  students  are  not  satisfied  to  be  led 
slowly  along  the  path  of  learning  when  they  have  the  Intellectual 
muscles  to  race  ahead. 

To  combat  some  of  these  problems,  curricular  flexibility  as  an 
educational  ideal  has  much  to  offer.  Its  existence  benefits  tiie  in- 
stitution, the  faculty,  and  the  student  body.  Attention  to  this  new 
dimension  in  higher  education  follows  the  American  ideal  of  givmg 
every  capable  student  the  maximum  opportunity  for  full  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  resources. 


FlexibUUy  and  ImtUiaiond  ?rogr*ss 

The  college  gains  from  flex.bility  in  that  Its  operai  on  serves  to 
prevent  stagnation.  Any  course  of  study,  no  niAntcr  how  good, 
which  does  not  change  with  changing  conditions,  eventually  be- 
comes obsolete.  Any  policy  or  de<Tree  requirement  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  at  least  the  possibility  of  modification  eventually  becomes  a 
"sacred  cow,"  revered  perhaps  for  reasons  less  than  rational. 
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What  reasons  do  college  staffs  give,  for  instance,  for  requirinff 
4  years,  or  120  semester  units,  or  something  else  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  ?  What  is  so  magic  about  4  years  ?  When  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  college  entrants  graduate  in  4  years,  what  is  the  pSnt 
m  maintaining  the  fiction  that  par  for  the  course  is  that  period  of 
time?  What  does  one  lack  or  lose  by  graduating  in  31/2  years?  Or  in 
3  or  5  years  for  that  matter? 

The  answer  sometimes  is  given  that  one  misses  a  lot,  that  there  is 
more  to  a  college  education  than  passing  a  set  number  of  courses, 
that  a  certain  time  must  elapse  for  a  student  to  mature,  for  the 

^Z^^^J^^^.'^'^''^  ^  be  adequate 

^l^iZ  .^^^'^  frequently,  however,  the  answer  is 

siniply  tradition,"  and  a  far  too  elaborate  extracurricular  schedule 
that,  along  with  the  values  it  brings  in  terms  of  lasting  friendships 
and  close  associations,  produces  distractions  f:hat  lead  a  student  to 
fritter  away  his  energies  and  slows  him  do^^n  to  a  common  pace. 
In  the  past,  the  weight  of  tradition  has  been  such  that  few  students 
have  accelerated  their  programs  and  few  institutions  have  been 
interested  m  encouraging  their  students  to  accelerate.  Perhaps 
they  should  not,  but  it  should  be  for  reasons  other  than  tradition 

It  IS  maintained  at  Reed  College,  for  example,  that  the  '  ^ear 
pattern  persists  as  a  result  of  a  curricular  arrangement  that  fers 
at  tiie  undercl^s  level  from  what  is  being  done  in  high  school  and 
that  requires  full  jumor  and  senior  years  with  senior  thesis  re- 
quu-ed  of  all  students.  According  to  one  staff  member,  "The  upper- 
class  program  is  designedly  demanding  of  even  the  best  students, 
and  the  appropriate  methods  of  instruction— small  group  discus- 
sion  absence  of  textbooks,  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility  in 
the  laboratories,  and  in  written  work  in  other  courses—limit  ac- 
celeration but  encourage  flexibility."  Reed  gives  "credit  for  qual- 
ity m  the  first  2  years,  as  well  as  permits  heavier  than  normal 
loads,  but  these  devices  almosft  never  result  in  acceleration 

At  institutions  such  as  Yale  where  the  residential  features  of 
college  are  emphasized,  there  is  another  reason  for  the  tendency  to 
hold  to  the  4  years.  Although  Yale  College  h.-«3  allowed  graduation 
to  appropriate  students  in  3  or  31/2  years,  it  is  believed  that  the 
valuable  experience  of  living  in  a  residential  college  should  not 
ordinarily  be  speeded  up  but  that  considerable  flexibility  should  be 
proNaded  within  the  4-year  program.  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other 
institutions  which  stress  residential  features  consider  that  they 
have  intellectual  resources  to  occupy  a  student  for  many  years  To 
those  who  take  this  view,  it  is  aUnost  unthinkable  that  anyone 
Should  desire  to  leave  the  campus  before  the  end  of  4  years 
The  issue  frequently  becomes  one  in  which  institutional  reasons 
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for  holding  to  the  traditional  timetable  are  balanced  against  in- 
S^idual  ex^^^^^^^  in  the  form  of  unusually  able  or  moti- 
vated students  who  are  impatient  '.o  get  ahead  to  gi-aduate  study, 
to  professional  school,  or  to  careers. 

mexibUity  and  Faculty  Growth 

Faculties  as  well  as  institutions  benefit  from  the  f^f^^^XSv 
and  soul-searching  which  the  acceptance  of  curricular  flexibility 
hrfnM  Wimngness  to  admit  that  some  students  can  learn  more 
EhlJ^^  K  need  more  attention  than  others  th*^  some 
deterve  mo^e  than  the  minimal  requirements,  this  marks  a  faculty 
wUling  to  subject  its  requirements  and  programs  to  the  test  of 
woSility  While  it  must  be  recognized  that  teaching  methods 
"  rSned  largely  by  the  interests  and  abilities  of  md^^^^^^^^^^ 
'acuity  members  and  not  by  administrative  decree  still  there  is 
much  th^t  S^^^^  done  to  encourage  development  of  those  practices 
wWch  contribute  to  flexibility  in  rate  and  depth  of  student  prog- 
vMs  and  indirectly  to  faculty  growth. 

There  s  increasing  faculty  interest  in  curr  culum  jinprove^ 
ment  and  concern  for  superior  students.  Committees  on  the  gifted 
Tre  beC  formed;  individual  instructors  are  being  encouraged  to 
mod^y  wharthe^  do  in  order  to  stimulate  their  top  students.^ 
Budgetary  P^^^^  are  being  made  to  permit  special  sections 
for  the  gifted,  special  honors  programs  for  those  who  can  benefit 
mJst  byS  aSd  special  guidance  for  the  bright  boy  and  girl. 


Flexibility  and  Student  Learning 

One  way  in  which  colleges  and  universities  can  make  it  possible 
for  student  to  work  up  to  their  capacities  is  by  putting  into  the 
curSm  sufficient  opportunity,  direction,  and  encouragement 
frflex  bUity  in  rat,  and  depth  of  progress  so  that  those  with  a  big 
SlectuaUppetite  may  feast  fully  at  the  table  of  learning,  so  that 
those  "  a  heavier  than  normal  load  ^ncom^r^d  to 
fin  «»o  A  student  should  move  ahead  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he 
can  go.  He  sSd  be  permitted  to  get  the  most  learning  he  can  for 

^  One'on'he  most  important  justifications,  therefore,  for  seeking 
greater  flexibility  in  the  undergi-aduate  course  of  study  is  to  aid 

—  o       •    «J#tirf^«*  K^sletter  of  the  Intcr-University  Committw  on  tho 
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the  gifted  students  either  to  finish  college  at  an  accelerated  rate 
or  to  get  more  out  of  their  4  years  than  would  normally  be  the  case. 
For  the  below-average  student,  there  are  remedial  courses  and  ad- 
ditional counseling.  Indeed,  for  a  number  of  years,  colleges  spent 
more  time,  money,  and  attention  on  their  poorer  students  than  on 
their  better  ones.  But  this  situation  is  rapidly  changing. 

Furthermore,  in  any  class,  no  matter  how  outstanding,  there 
must  be  a  lower  half.  In  any  group  there  must  be  a  marginal  in- 
dividnal.  A  particularly  difficult  problem  may  exist  even  for  the 
highly  able  student  in  an  institution  whose  selectivity  is  such  that 
only  outstanding  persons  are  admitted.  When  such  a  student  dis- 
covers he  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  expected,  he  faces  a  lonely, 
saddening  type  of  adjustment.  In  some  instances,  he  rolls  up  his 
sleeves  and  works  all  the  harder  to  live  up  to  expectations.  In  other 
instances,  he  throws  up  his  hands  in  despair  because  he  is  not  doing 
well  enough,  with  the  result  that  he  finally  fails.  Some  students 
cannot  take  not  being  at  the  head  of  their  class. 

How  much  can  we  expect  students  really  to  learn  in  college?  The 
answer  to  this  question  touches  on  the  motivation  for  going  to  col- 
lege these  days  and  on  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  channel  these 
motivations  into  purposeful  development  of  human  resources. 
Effective  use  of  flexibility  in  curricular  arrangements  and  instruc- 
tional methods  can  be  not  only  a  strong  encourageiue.it  f^^^udents 
with  seriousness  of  purpose  but  also  a  strong  deterrent  to  aaBlU^- 
tions  from  students  with  superficial  motivations.  "^^^  * 


PlexiMity,  Admissions,  and  Attrition 

Colleges  with  selective  admissions  policies  have  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  modifying  the  standard  curriculum.  Frequently,  a  college 
student  who  has  been  first  or  second  in  his  high  school  class  and 
who  has  received  high  grades  without  ever  extending  himself  comes 
to  college  expecting  to  continue  his  distinguished  record  without 
much  more  exertion  than  he  had  expended  before.  It  comes  as  a 
shock  to  such  a  student  that  anyone  else  in  the  class  is  just  as  dis- 
tinguished as  he.  What  is  more  humiliating  is  that  his  classmates 
are  not  interested  in  what  sort  of  record  he  maintained  in  second- 
ary school,  and  his  instructors  are  not  impressed  with  his  previous 
grades.  The  lofty  high  school  senior  becomes  a  lowly  freshman. 

Another  group  in  the  high  level  ability  category  are  those  who  in 
high  school  got  high  grades  because  the  rest  of  the  class  did  less 
well  than  they.  As  a  result,  they  may  have  been  encouraged  to 
reach  beyond  their  level,  and  undertake  an  impossibly  difficult 
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course  of  study  in  college.  Thinking  they  have  the  ability  to  jearn 
anything,  they  are  motivated  more  by  pride  iu  their  own  intel- 
ligence tSan  by  intellectual  curiosity.  When  they  make  juat  av^^^^^ 
^ades  they  are  startled.  They  face  the  necessity  of  learning  hu- 

"^The  marginal  student  in  a  highly  selective  institution  is  also  Uj 
need  of  special  attention.  Frequently  extra  guidance  is  called  for 
Tthif  i^rson  is  to  be  salvaged  before  academic  disaster  occurs. 
SoM?u?ions  are  concerned  about  this  tyi^  of  mars^n^/tu- 
dent  and  attempt  to  assist  him  in  recognizing  the  w^lities  of  the 
situation,  in  revising  his  or  his  parents'  expectatons.  and  help  ng 
toi  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  record  in  the  face  of  more  promising 
cSsmates.  At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TecbnoloK^  for 
instance,  a  member  of  the  Dean's  office  staff  is  especially  designated 
0  provide  special  counseling  for  students  on  academic  probation, 
and  all  students  on  probation  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  ofthas 
service.  In  addition,  the  student  who  needs  counseling  m  greater 
depth  also  has  available  the  advice  of  a  vmh^atnst  to  he^ 
develop  a  fresh  perspective  on  where  his  problem  lies.  It  is  evident, 
however  that  in  ma^y  institutions  there  is  insufficient  concern  for 
Se^s  wKve  the  ability  and  the  high  school  record  to  do  satis- 
factory  work,  but  who  drop  out. 

Not  only  is  there  a  need  for  flexibility  in  programs  to  compensate 
for  dSces  in  abilities  of  studente  admitted  to  college;  another 
mirre^onforenhancingcurricularflexibilityistor^^^^^^^ 
Sateattrition.  Stodent  drop-out  is  a  waste  of  both  institu- 
S  a^d  human  resources.  At  the  present  time,  only  about  40 
percelt  Sf  tSose  who  enter  college  graduate  in  4  years  and  probabb^ 
no  more  than  60  percent  of  all  persons  who  enter  college  ever 
^arate.^  some  of  those  who  fail  deserve  to  do  sO;  of  course^ 
Others  no  doubt  find  that  they  have  chosen  an  ijstitu  ")n  or  a 
proSL^lnappropriate  for  their  particular  needs.  Still  others  find 
unable  to  continue  in  college  for  financial  reasons^ 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  those  with  ability  to  do  college  work 
feavl  Morf  ^ ^^^^      simply  because  they  lose  interest  or  have 
not  been  sufficiently  stimulated  by  their  courses  of  study. 

Statistics  can  be  misleading,  particularly  statistics  about  student 
behavior.  Measures  of  interests  and  mot  vations  are  being  de- 
STto  supplement  measures  of  scholastic  ability  as  a  basis  for 
rSion  practices  designed  to  match  students  and  institutional 
oSies.  Once  the  studente  are  admitted,  curricular  flexibility. 
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improved  instruction,  and  better  counseling  may  be  important  fac 
VA!^^*«^5  *  substantial  proportion  of  those  TtSS  wht 
might  be  tempted  to  leave  coUege  for  real  or  superficial  r^ons 


Too  Much  mexibUity 


There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  from  too  much  flexibility  just  as 
mudi  as  from  an  inflexible  curriculum.  Ideal  flexibilX  nSt 
realized  through  a  totally  free  elective  system.  It  if  not  acWe^ed 
by  complete  permissiveness,  nor  by  shaping  the  cun^ic^lu^  to^he 
whims  of  the  student  body,  the  alumni,  or  the  puWia  ft  not 
^med  by  weakening  the  liberal  arts.  InstitutioL  hive  too  W 

^T""^ "^ir"^  *°     ^««^ds  for  this  course  or  th^f 
this  special  program,  that  special  device.  We  cannot  exp^LuU 

™i?v  f^rT™^  f  ^^'^"/"^^  is  bi'ttrthlS 

^^exibility  for  flexibility's  sake  could  make  higher  education  liS 

better  than  an  intellectual  department  store  where  ttie  customer 
decree  the  bargains,  select  their  wares  without  benefit  of  iZ>? 

brae.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  ways  in  whieb 
Poseful  flexibility  can  be  used  to  give  breadth  ^nd  S>^^^i^t 
learning,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

Types  of  Flexibility 

Consideration  will  be  given  here  to  the  different  tjT)es  of  flexi- 
bihty  whicn  currently  characterize  the  courses  of  stud^lt  some  of 
the  better  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  UnStete^  FoJ 
convenience  of  discussion  in  this  r^portfthe  various  fo^  oTflS 
bihty  are  treated  under  three  headings,  arbitrarily  Sfahfi?; 
form  a  framework:  Flexibility  thiough  sSne  or  S«h!Sf 
Courses,  Flexibility  through  CoursfpSr  and  F^^^^^^^^ 
through  Teaching-I^arning  Practices.  Th^e'  Xs  ar^^'not 
mutually  exclusive,  since  some  forms  of  flexibm^Tve  cl^? 
acteristics  appropriate  for  all  three  headings.  However  1^1 
groups  do  facilitate  discussing  together  thosTlir^  orfleii^S^v 
which  are  related  by  purpose  or  by  practices  invS  ^ 

ine  reader  is  reminded  that  examples  are  based  nn  nKo««.«*- 
or  discussion  at  the  13  institutions  visLd  by  th^Sho"  in  hiZt 
of  tiie  operation  of  and  possibilities  for  fl«y  n 
graduate  curriculum.  Programs  similar  to  those  desc^h^^Z 
operated  at  other  institutions,  either  under  the  sai^'e  geS  nai^O 
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or  Similar  names.  Each  institution  uses  numerous  variations  of 
the  types  of  flexibility,  each  adapted  according  to  the  combination 
of  the  particular  subject  being  studied,  the  particular  qualifteations 
of  the  students  being  served,  and  the  particular  mstructional  skills 
of  individual  staff  members  involved.  ^ 

At  M.I.T.,  for  example,  a  student's  program  isli  variant  pio- 
jrram"  if  it  is  either  accelerated  or  expanded  beyond  th-j  average 
catalog  recommendation.  Among  the  ways  this  can  come  about 
are  receipt  of  degree  credit  at  entrance,  overloading,  receipt  of 
advanced  standing  credit  by  examination,  or  haying  a  P^em^^^^^^ 
course  requirement  waived.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  Septembei 
1961  about  a  fourth  had  received  some  credit  at  admission,  but  Dy 
the  end  of  their  freshman  year,  more  than  half  of  them  had  vari- 
ant programs.  The  programs  of  most  students  become  variant 

by  the  end  of  their  4  years.  .  .4.  •  i.u  ;« 

In  terms  of  flexibility,  officials  at  M.I.T.  state  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  faculty  to  give  each  student  every  opportunity  to 
assemble  an  individual  program  which  suits  his  ^'jtere^^  ^jf^^^^^ 
needs  Within  the  course-system  framework,  a  stuaent  who  wisnes 
to  embark  upon  an  unusual  program  need  only  satisfy  his  registra- 
tion officer  on  two  counts ;  namely,  the  program  must  be  focused  at 
a  proper  educational  objective,  and  in  the  interest  of  his  own  aca- 
demic safety  the  student  must  convince  his  re^stration  officer  that 
he  has  the  necessary  abilities  and  background  to  get  satisfactory 
^ades  in  any  advanced  courses  that  he  elects.  Furthermore,  indi- 
vidual faculty  members  are  allowed  extreme  freedom  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  teach  their  courses.  Experimental  teaching  mnova- 
tions  are  encouraged,  and  a  senior  member  of  the  faculty  has  been 
appointed  to  keep  himself  informed  of  these  experinients  and  to 
Seize  the  more  successful  ideas.  While  recognizing  inter-re- 
te"Sips  among  types  of  curricular  flexibility,  of  which  the  pro- 
grim  at  M.I.T.  is  just  one  example,  the  following  discussion  deals 
f^pSately  with  the  various  forms  of  flexibility  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  compare  differences  in  institutional  practices. 

PUxibUity  Through  Skipping  or  Substituting  Courses 

The  criterion  for  classifying  types  of  flexibility  for  discussion  in 
this  group  is  that,  by  demonstrating  the  required  level  of  profi- 
cienc^a  student  W  be  permitted  to  omit  certam  courses  nor- 
Sy  in  his  program;  whether  the  student  gets  credit  for  these 
Tu^es  or  how  the  rest  of  his  program  is  affected  as  a  resu^  of 
Sug  the  courses  is  not  a  factor  in  detcrmin,ncr  th.  classifica- 
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although  some  schools  do  use  these  forms  of 
flexibility  to  give  the  able  student  a  choice  between  enrichment  and 
speeding  up  his  total  program,  others  allow  acceleration  in  certain 
courses  only  to  permit  enrichment  in  breadth  or  depth  by  substitu- 
tion of  other  work. 

At  Brandeis,  acceleration  is  not  encouraged  but  freely  allowed 
The  basic  attitude  here  seems  to  be  that  no  student  should  rush 
through,  that  five  courses  should  keep  a  student  busy,  that  flexi- 
bility should  be  employed  for  enrichment  but  not  for  acceleration. 
However,  it  is  recognized  that  for  some  students  acceleration  may 
be  necessaiy  or  desirable  or  both. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  acceleration  is  possible  by  means 
of  the  placement  system  and  the  general  education  tests.  The 
general  education  requirements  are  defined  in  terms  of  10  year- 
courses.  Eight  is  the  maximum  required  of  any  student.  Hence  a 
student  who  is  excused  from  three  or  more  will  be  in  some  degree 
accelerated.  Last  autumn  16  percent  of  the  entering  students  re- 
ceived P^cement  recommendations  producing  less  than  one  quar- 
ter s  worth  of  acceleration,  12  percent  earned  one  quarter's  worth 
but  less  than  two,  6  percent  earned  two  quarter's  worth  but  less 
than  three,  and  only  3  percent  earned  a  full  year's  acceleration  or 
more. 

In  general,  then,  the  teaching-learning  techniques  prevailing  at 
an  institution  are  likely  to  be  the  prime  consideration  it  uses  in 
detemming  whether  work  is  subject  to  flexibility  through  skipping 
or  substituting  courses,  and  the  institution's  philosophy  and  oWec- 
tives  determine  whether  the  resulting  acceleration  must  be  used 
for  enrwhment  or  may  be  used  for  speeding  up  the  student's  pro- 
gram. Flexibility  practices  which  permit  the  able  student  to  skin 
certain  work,  with  or  without  the  substitution  of  other  courses 
depending  upon  institutional  policy,  generally  fall  into  the  follow- 
ing types :  advanced  placement  or  advanced  standing,  early  admis- 
sion, and  credit  by  examination. 

Advanced  placement  and  advanced  standing,— Among  the  more 
promising  examples  of  flexibility  are  the  advanced  placement  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and 
a  variety  of  other  advanced  standing  programs  sponsored  by 
individual  institutions  to  conform  to  local  conditions  These  prac 
tices,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities,  are  discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  No.  8  of  the  New  Di- 
mensions series.3  They  involve  the  awarding  of  advanced  standinjr 
in  college  work,  with  or  without  credit,  on  the  basis  of  college-level 

J^*"!'''"  t  'Vl''*"''*-  "A<lv«nrrt  SundlnK."  No.  8  In  th«  «erlM  on  New  Di,„cn»ionn  in  ll.ah^r 
hdufotum.  Wmshlngton:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offlct  IJJI.  24  p  " 
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work  during  high  school.  The  programs  have  been  developed  in 
the  process  of  eliminating  duplication  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Among  their  important  contributions,  besides  providing  flex- 
ibility in  progression  rate,  is  the  encouragement  of  better  teaching 
aad  more  purposeful  learning  in  secondary  school. 

There  is  a  wide  vaiiety  in  the  way  in  which  colleges  operate 
advanced  placement  or  advanced  standing  programs,  each  institu- 
tion formulating  its  own  policies  to  conform  to  its  objectives.  Only 
programs  at  the  13  institutions  represented  in  this  study  on  flexi- 
bUity  are  reported  here,  but  their  practices  are  generally  represent- 
ative of  those  in  other  institutions. 

At  Stanford  University  a  Umit  of  6  quarter  units  in  any  one  de- 
partment and  a  maximum  of  45  quarter  units  are  allowed.  Ad- 
vanced placement  is  most  frequently  given  in  the  field  of  foreign 
languages,  about  a  hundred  students  receiving  advanced  placement 
in  this  area  annuaUy  compared  to  only  a  few  in  English,  science, 
and  mathematics. 

At  Oberlin  College  there  is  no  maximum  placed  on  the  amount 
of  academic  credit  a  student  may  receive  by  way  of  advanced  place- 
ment. Thus  far  the  most  a  student  has  received  is  15  points.  At 
the  present  time,  approximately  15  students  a  year  ask  for  ad- 
vanoed  standing  credits.  The  Oberlin  faculty  takes  great  care  in 
evaluating  its  advanced  placement  candidates.  The  departments 
interview  the  students  concerned,  although  a  score  of  3  or  higner 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  Examination  qualifies  a  student  for  ad- 
vanced  standing  consideration.*  In  some  cases,  additional  exami- 

"*No^wh^^8  placed  on  the  amount  of  credit  which  a  student 
may  receive  at  Brandeis  through  advanced  placement.  Students 
with  such  credits  may  enroll  in  courses  not  normally  open  to  fresh- 
men  and  may,  in  some  instances,  complete  degree 
f^er  terms  in  residence.  The  rule  of  the  faculty  is  that  a  candi- 
date  who  receives  an  examination  grade  of  3, 4,  or  5  m  an  Advanced 
Pla^e™Examination  (a)  wiU  »e  considered  ^  ^ve  «atisfi«^ 
the  equivalent  course  requirement,  (b)  will  be  eligibte  to  ^e  a 
moreadvanced  course  in  theareaof  his  examination,  and  (c)  will  be 

?wa^SeLster  hours  credit  compw^^^^ 
f^r  ttie  completion  of  a  similar  course  at  Brandeis.  Entering  stu- 
dents  who  do  not  qualify  for  advanced  placement  on  the  bwis  of 
Participation  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  may,  in  certam 
SlaL,  b^ome  so  qualified  on  the  basis  of  (a)  College  Board  scores 
or  (b)  special  departmental  examinations. 
To  some  of  the  faculty  at  Brandeis  the  problem  of  advanced 

*Tb«in«Imu»  .core  on  •  CEEB  Advanwd  Ptawnitnt  lS«mtt»»ttoii  to  5. 
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placement  is  viewed  as  an  esthetic  question.  There  is,  after  aU,  a 
wrtain  artistry  in  curricular  arrangements  which  avoid  duplica- 
tion or  forestall  boredom.  The  issue  of  credit  Is  not  uppermost 
in  their  nunds.  If  credit  is  an  easy  device  for  recognizing  student 
accomplishment  and  rewarding  secondary  school  excellence,  then 
credit  should  be  awarded,  by  all  means.  The  more  compelling  rea- 
son  for  supporting  advanced  placement,  however,  is  simply  the 
view  that  no  student  should  be  required  to  take  a  course  in  which 
he  can  demonstrate  knowledge  of  that  course  in  advance.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  students  at  Brandeis  and  elsewhere  probably  attach 
more  significance  to  advanced  placement  than  do  faculty  members. 
And  secondary  school  teachers  probably  place  more  significance 
on  the  credit  aspect  of  the  program  than  do  the  students  involved. 

At  some  institutions,  a  stated  maximum  of  college  credits  is  at- 
tainable. The  University  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  normally  ac- 
cepts up  to  16  semester  credits  of  advanced  placement,  but  has 
allowed  as  many  as  24.  To  qualify  for  such  advanced  credit,  stu- 
dente  need  to  earn  3  or  better  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Exam- 
inations. 

The  University  of  Chicago  places  no  limit  on  the  quantity  of  ad- 
vanced placement  credit.  Scores  of  4  or  5  usually  receive  credit 
The  College's  own  placement  and  accreditation  tests  are,  however! 
the  more  normal  way  of  earning  acceleration  at  Chicago. 

The  opportunity  to  enter  Yale  with  advanced  standing  is  open 
to  the  student  who  makes  excellent  scores  on  entrance  examinations 
or  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations.  Students  whose 
work  qualifies  them  are  eligible  for  Distributional  Credits  and/or 
College  Credits.  Such  awards  enable  the  superior  student  to  enter 
directly  into  higher  courses  and  thereafter  to  attain  a  greater  free- 
dom and  flexibility  in  arranging  his  program  of  studies  in  future 
years  or  to  accelerate  his  academic  career  as  much  as  his  talents 
and  interests  justify. 

Distributional  Credit  is  granted  to  the  student  whose  entrance 
record  m  English,  history,  language,  mathematics,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, or  physics  gives  evidence  of  achievement  at  a  sufficiently 
high  level  to  have  anticipated  the  main  content  of  a  subject  in  the 
distributional  requirement  (plus  mathematics)  of  the  College  The 
credits  thus  earned  free  the  student  to  take,  as  a  freshman  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  field  where  they  have  been  won,  to  take 
courses  in  other  areas  of  his  interest,  or  to  repair  any  deficiencies 
he  may  have  in  his  preparation  for  college. 

College  Credit,  that  is  credit  toward  the  degree,  as  well  as  Dis- 
tributional Credit,  is  granted  at  entrance  to  students  who  have 
had  an  Advanced  Placement  course  or  its  equivalent  ijj  secondary 
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8ehooI  and  who  score  4  or  6  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Tat.  In 
addition,  College  Credit  may  be  grant^  to  ^Jj^^^*  ^J;^^ 
acquired  Distributional  Credits  without  College  Credit  at  entrance, 
md  who  has  done  satisfactory  work  during  freshman  yew.  The 
student  receiving  College  Credit  may  proceed  faster  to  his  major 
field  of  interest,  undertake  special  and  advanced  work  in  areas  in 
which  he  is  qualified,  reduce  his  formal  program  of  studies  during 
succeeding  years,  or  reduce  the  time  requii.  ^  to  complete  the  un- 
dergraduate program. 

The  cut-off  score  for  Distributional  Credit  on  the  advanced  place- 
ment tests  varies  at  Yale,  department  by  department.  In  some  de- 
partments,  a  score  of  8  is  required;  in  others  2,  is  acc^table.  Ap- 
pwently,  the  faculty  at  Yale  is  less  interested  in  the  test  score  towi 
in  the  secondary  school  which  the  entering  freshman  attended 
Indeed,  studente  with  different  test  results  may  receive  tiie  same 
amount  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  other  factoia  related  to  the  s«iool 
from  which  they  come.  Although  it  may  appear  that  Yale  takes  a 
relatively  generous  attitude  toward  the  scores  made  on  the  ad- 
vanced placement  examinations,  actually  a  good  deal  of  care  is 
taken  in  evaluating  the  test  resulte  instead  of  Mcepting  t^e  scores 
outright.  For  example,  the  tests  are  read  in  the  English  and  foreign 
language  departments  as  a  basis  for  determining  acceptance  of 
scores  in  these  fields. 

Apart  from  giving  credit,  Yale  ^^"^  f.^^^^'^KJ^'J^^^ 
coui^at  the  level  at  which  he  has  been  placed  fai  order  to  e^inate 
any  overlapping  between  secondary  school  and  college,  «- 
oeptional  student,  it  is  believed,  should  not  repeat  the  ground  he 
has  already  covered.  Harvard  follows  a.stoilar  policy  on  the 
grounds  thit  if  a  student  is  permitted  to  rejert  his  advanced  p^ 
ment,  the  institution  is  discouraging  flexibility  and  encom»gm^ 
^Trmphasis  on  grades.  This  policy  is  sometimes  ^j^- 
force,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  the  hne  and  urge  that  stu- 
dente'not  take  work  below  their  capabiUties. 

A  large  segment  of  M.I.T.»s  student  body  is  advMiced  placMient 
mindeS^  0?rentering  class  of  868  studente  in  1961, 237  took  one 
or  more  of  the  CEEB  advanced  placement  program  exMninations 
and  208  received  credit  for  436  courses.  Freshmen  can  ateo  r^ve 
degree  credit  at  entrance  by  presenting  coUege  t^^fj^f* 
or  by  taking  advanced  standing  examinations  at  M.I.T.  Alljo- 
gether,  2^8  percent  of  those  entering  in  1961  received  degree  credit 
at  entrance  for  607  courses. 

At  California  Institute  of  Technology,  about  a  fourth  of  the  en- 
tering freshmen  receive  advanced  placem|it  in  mathematics.  ±±1 
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the  end  of  the  first  year,  these  students  have  covered  either  two- 
thirds  or  the  whole  of  their  sophomore  mathematics. 

It  is  at  Harvard  that  the  principles  of  advanced  placement  are 
most  ardently  defended  and  the  administrative  procedures  for 
operating  a  program  most  carefully  worked  out.  In  addition  to 
the  subjects  in  which  there  are  Advanced  Placement  Tests,  Har- 
vard awards  advanced  placement  when  appropriate  in  Far  Eastern 
history,  Greek,  music,  and  Russian.  Published  statements  seem  to 
indicate  that  Harvard  is  doing  more  with  advanced  placement  than 
any  other  institution,  is  more  generous  in  the  award  of  credit,  more 
certain  of  the  rightness  of  its  position,  and  more  willing  to  experi- 
ment in  thiJi  area  than  any  other  college.  And  Harvard  is  probab^ 
currently  reaping  more  benefits  from  the  advanced  placement  pro- 
gram than  any  other  institution. 

A  full-time  director  with  a  travel  budget  administers  the  pro- 
gram. In  most  fields  students  with  scores  of  3  or  better  on  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Examinations  automatically  receive  advanced 
placement  without  consultation  with  the  department  concerned. 
This  is  justified  in  terms  of  consistency  and  efficiency.  Apparently, 
as  long  as  the  institution  is  satisfied  with  the  tests,  and  as  long  as 
central  reading  and  the  same  type  of  examination  are  continued. 
Harvard  is  willing  to  abide  solely  by  the  test  results.  This  arrange- 
ment relieves  departments  of  the  details  involved  in  evaluating 
advanced  placement  credentials,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
close  departmental  evaluation  is  useful  in  orienting  faculty  mem- 
bers to  the  values  of  the  established  tests. 

If  a  student  entering  Harvard  scores  3  or  higher  in  three  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Examinations,  he  is  given  sophomore  standing. 
In  addition,  the  general  education  requirement  is  reduced  for  ad- 
vanced placement  sophomores.  In  other  words.  Harvard  is  willing 
to  say  that  completion  of  3  college-level  courses  in  secondary  school 
is  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  4Vz  college  courses  normally  taken 
by  a  freshman  at  Harvard.  This  is  justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  student  taking  3  college-level  courses  in  high  school  would  have 
had  a  different  type  of  preparation  for  college  from  what  is  nor- 
mally the  case.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  the  material  studied 
and  of  the  secondary  school  instruction  is  considered  most  impor- 
tant. Furthermore,  a  sweeping  gift  of  a  year's  credit  in  this  fash- 
ion removes  the  student's  uncertainty  about  what  academic  credit 
he  will  get  for  his  advanced  placement  work.  The  arrangement  at 
Harvard  is  clear-cut  and  enticing,  in  contrast  to  the  uncertainty 
and  almost  grudging  release  of  college  credit  at  some  other  insti- 
tutions. 

The  implications  of  the  Harvard  position  are  far-reaching.  What 
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Harvard  seems  to  be  saying  is  that  everything  that  applies  to  the 
freshman  course  at  Harvard  can  apply  to  the  secondary  school. 
Unlike  the  regulations  at  some  colleges,  a  secondary  school  course 
is  not  explicitly  required  of  an  advanced  placement  candidate,  but 
the  philosophy  of  the  program  would  suggest  that  this  is  expected. 
At  the  same  time,  this  kind  of  "ex  post  facto"  acceleration  would 
seem  to  be  on  firmer  ground  when  it  is  clearly  and  specifically  mdi- 
cated  that  a  college  level  course  has  leen  taken  in  high  school. 

The  statistics  on  advanced  placement  at  Harvard  are  impres- 
sive. In  1961,  the  seventh  year  of  its  operation  there,  540  entering 
students  coming  from  215  schools  submitted  scores  on  1,396  Ad- 
vanced Placement  examinations.  On  the  basis  of  these,  906  awards 
were  granted,  452  candidates  received  advanced  placement,  and 
134  were  eligible  for  and  102  accepted  sophomore  standing.  The 
performance  of  advanced  standing  students  during  the  years  the 
program  has  been  in  use  at  Harvard  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Of  those  who  graduated  by  1961,  more  than  four  out  of  five  re- 
ceived degrees  with  honors  and  more  than  three  out  of  four  gradu- 
ated in  3  years.* 

In  addition  to  bolstering  excellent  secondary  school  teaching  and 
improving  the  education  of  the  gifted,  an  important  objective  of 
the  Harvard  approach  to  advanced  placement  is  to  free  the  man 
rather  than  to  encourage  accr^eration.  Despite  the  fact  that  some 
students  skip  their  freshmaii  year  through  advanced  placement, 
it  is  not  expected  that  all  of  them  will  want  to  graduate  in  3  years. 
Advanced  placement  to  the  sophomore  year  will,  it  is  expected, 
give  leisure  to  the  student  in  his  fourth  year  to  do  whatever  he 
wishes:  to  attend  courses,  to  take  an  additional  senior  tutorial,  to 
read  on  his  own,  to  take  graduate  work.  If  he  wants  a  degree  at 
the  end  of  3  years,  he  will  receive  one.  The  dominating  mccivation 
appears  to  be  to  let  the  gifted  student  decide  what  his  program 

will  be.  TT  ^ 

However,  one  can  detect  a  certain  an.uivalence  in  the  Harvard 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  institution  has  jumped  w^th  both 
feet  into  a  bold,  enterprising  educational  reform  that  admi.s  out- 
standing high  school  graduates  into  the  sophomore  year.  This  is 
acceleration  with  deft  sureness  and  uncompromising  courage.  On 
the  other  hand.  Harvard  has  great  respect  for  the  4-year  under- 
graduate program  and  it  is  almost  unthinkable  to  some  persons 
that  anyone  should  not  want  to  spend  a  full  4  years  there  as  an 
undergraduate.  There  are  obviously  more  courses  available  than  a 
student  could  possibly  take.  The  prospect  of  2  senior  years  is  viewed 

•  BdwMdT.  Wilcox.  Director.  A  tUp<yH  «o  tM  FctMv  of  ArU  aij<  Science*  <m 
«/  UmmoU  Standing.  t$SS-t9«t.  H»rv|fld^Unl»««ltjr^XgWdge.  Mus..  Mar.  e.  19«2. 
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as  a  gain  rather  than  as  a  possible  letdown  after  an  earlier  acceler- 
ation. This  is  an  aspect  of  advanced  placement  to  which  sufficient 
attention  has  probably  not  been  given. 

Harvard's  ambivalence  is  no  better  seen  than  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  taking  of  graduate  courses  by  advanced  placement  stu- 
dents in  their  fourth  year.  At  the  present  time  advanced  place- 
ment students  may  apply  these  graduate  courses  toward  a  master's 
degree  after  the  first  term  that  they  are  bona  fide  graduate  stu- 
dents. This  may  result  in  a  financial  benefit  to  the  student,  but  it 
IS  implied  that  such  a  scholar  must  prove  himself  before  the  gradu- 
ate credit  is  won.  In  other  words,  Harvard  is  taking  the  same  po- 
sition at  the  graduate  level  that  some  institutions  take  at  the  fresh- 
man level  toward  advanced  placement  students. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  Harvard  advanced  placement  posi- 
tion. However,  it  is  not  too  early  to  see  that  even  at  Harvard  some 
pressing  questions  relating  to  advanced  standing  are  still  being 
resolved.  Among  them  is  the  attention  to  the  problem  of  providing 
advanced  placement  students  with  the  additional  guidance  they 
need  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  all  their  opp  jrtunities  under 
this  program  and  a  fuller  explanation  with  regard  to  the  options 
avaUable.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  effect  sophomore 
standing  may  have  on  the  entering  student's  chances  for  admission 
to  graduate  and  professional  school. 

One  byproduct  of  Harvard's  advanced  standing  program  has 
been  the  attraction  of  gifted  students  to  Cambridge.  Other  insti- 
tutions also  have  come  to  see  in  the  advanced  placement  program  a 
selling  point  almost  as  attractive  as  scholarships  and  employment 


There  are  many  advantages  in  the  sweeping  approach  toward 
advanced  placement  credit.  It  encourages  the  high  school  to  in- 
tensify programs  for  gifted  students,  and  it  provides  a  real  incen- 
tive to  the  enterprising  student  with  outstanding  ability.  It 
gives  the  excellent  secondary  school  a  tangible  type  of  recognition 
for  work  well  done,  and  it  is  a  welcome  modification  of  the  old  lock- 
step  year-by-year  progress  from  kindergarten  to  the  Ph.D.  The 
limitation  in  giving  only  a  handful  of  academic  credits  is  that  it 
may  tend  to  encourage  overspecialization.  On  the  other  hand, 
academic  inflation  could  result  from  an  overly  generous  allotment 
of  college  credits  for  work  taken  in  secondary  school.  In  any  case, 
though,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  receipt  of  advanced  place- 
ment credit  serves  as  strong  motivating  influence  upon  the  bright 
undergraduate  who  is  encouraged  to  do  better  work  in  college  than 
he  normally  would  do. 
Another  type  if  ^^vanced  standing  is  available  at  U.  C.  L.  A., 
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through  the  High  School  Special  Program.  Begun  in  the  fall  se- 
mester of  1958.  it  allows  selected  high  school  seniors  to  take  college 
work  (a  maximum  of  8  units  per  fall  and  spring  semester)  con- 
currently with  their  senior  year  in  high  school.  To  date,  the  cumu- 
lative gradepoint  average  of  these  students  has  been  3^7.  One 
hundred  nineteen  new  students  from  13  high  schools  Participated 
in  1961-62.  There  will  be  14  schools  in  the  program  in  1962-63. 
For  the  superior  high  school  student  who  lives  within  commuting 
distance  of  a  college  or  university,  this  type  of  arrangement  has 
much  to  offer  in  terms  of  flexibility,  and  a  number  of  other  insti- 
tucions  have  established  similar  programs.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of 
1959  legislation,  CaUfomia  junior  coUeges  routinely  admit  to  part- 
time  study  superior  twelfth-grade  students  who  continue  to  attend 
high  school  for  at  least  a  minimum  school  day.  This  type  of  flexi- 
bility between  levels  of  the  educational  continuum,  called  flexible 
progression"  by  the  Coordinated  Education  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  seems  to  be  growing  in  popularity  with  the 
spread  of  junior  colleges. 

Ewly  admi88Um.—A  few  years  ago  early  admission  appeared  to 
be  the  most  promising  type  of  flexibility  being  tried  in  the  c^leges. 
Sparked  by  grants  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, 11  institutions  pioneered  in  conducting  an  experiment  to 
ascertam  whether  tenth-  and  eleventh-graders  with  exceptional 
ability  could  succeed  in  college  by  skipping  their  last  year  or  two 
of  high  school.  Although  these  institutions  still  admit  some  early 
admission"  students,  and  although  a  few  other  colleges  have  modi- 
fied their  traditional  high  school  graduation  'e<l«»^^«"^e"Vi??'J?; 
mission,  there  is  now  little  disposition  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  recruit  eleventh-graders  for  college.  Some  type  of  ad- 
vanced standing  approach  appears  to  be  much  more  attractive  than 
early  admission  as  a  flexibility  device. 

For  some  years,  the  institution  most  interested  in  early  ad- 
mission seemed  to  be  the  University  of  Chicago.  But  even  the 
University  of  Chicago  now  takes  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
"early  admission"  stodents  in  ite  freshman  classes,  compared  to 
earlier  years.  However,  it  is  apparently  pleased  with  their  quality. 
Reports  indicate  that  what  failures  have  occurred  have  been  for 
social  and  emotional,  not  academic,  reasons. 

Only  a  handful  of  early  admission  undergraduates  are  found  at 
other  institutions.  At  Reed  College,  the  faculty  neither  encourages 
nor  discourages  early  admission  applicante.  There  are  some  early 
admission  students  at  Oberlin,  about  two  orthree  a  year,  the  same 
number  as  at  Reed.  There  is  no  rule  agaM  *rly  admission  at 
Brandeis,  but  ttie  number  so  admitted  is  only  two  or  three  a  year. 
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The  institution  has  had  mixed  experience  with  early  admission 
and  the  program  is  not  being  emphasized.  Harvard  takes  a  few 
"early  admission"  students  but  there  appears  to  be  no  strong  in- 
terest in  expanding  the  program,  and  it  has  been  limited  to  only 
the  exceptional. 

Although  Yale  takes  a  few  "early  admission"  students,  its  ap- 
proach to  early  admission  is  best  described  as  gingerly  and  hesi- 
tatingly unenthusiastic.  There  are  some  reservations  about  its 
appropriateness,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  tlie  advanced  placement  program.  It  is  felt  by  many 
that  15-  or  16-year-olds  are  not  mature  enough  for  the  freshman 
year  at  New  Haven,  and  no  one  appears  to  be  making  a  special 
drive  to  attract  more  of  this  type  of  candidate.  The  statistics  show- 
ing the  scholastic  success  of  students  in  the  early  admission  ex- 
periment which  were  detailed  in  They  Went  to  College  Early,*  are 
not  refuted  at  Yale ;  they  are  just  overbalanced  by  other  considera- 
tions, as  they  are  at  many  other  institutions. 

Credit  by  examination.— -The  practice  of  granting  credit  by  ex- 
amination is  older  than  advanced  placement  and  broader  in  scope. 
However,  policies  vary  widely,"  not  only  among  institutions  but 
among  departments  within  institutions. 

Long  before  advanced  placement  programs  gained  popularity, 
examination  credit  was  used  by  many  colleges  as  a  means' of  plac- 
ing particularly  able  students  in  advanced  levels  of  different 
courses,  depending  upon  their  special  competencies  or  prior  experi- 
ence. Originally,  examination  credit  was  used  primarily  in  such 
subjects  as  languages,  on  which  competencies  are  relatively  easy  to 
measure.  Experience  with  the  influx  of  veterans  following  World 
War  II  contributed  to  expansion  of  examination  credit  practices  to 
the  point  that,  instead  of  handling  each  case  separately,  many  insti- 
tutions now  have  definitely  stated  policies  regarding  this  form  of 
flexibility.  Some  institutions  permit  a  student  to  challenge  for 
examination  credit  any  course  on  which  he  shows  evidence  of 
competence  equal  to  that  of  students  normally  completing  the 
course;  others  permit  examination  credit  only  in  certain  specified 
courses.  Some  permit  credit  for  acceleration ;  others  permit  only 
exemption  and  enrichment. 

Number  9  of  the  New  Dimensions  series  gives  detailed  informa- 
tion about  examination  credit  in  its  relationships  with,  and  in- 
fluence upon,  the  credit  system.' 

•The  Fund  for  th«  Advancement  of  EdncaUon.  rh««  Wnt  to  CdUgt  BaHv.  New  York,  The 
Fnad  for  the  AdTanecment  of  Edneation.  1967.  U7  p. 

»Lanora  G.  UmiM,  "The  Credit  Sntem  In  CoUesea  and  Unlverritle^"  Nmber  9  In  the  aeriea 
on  Ntw  Dinumakm  in  Hightr  Sdueation.  Wadiincton.  U.S.  Governuent  PrlnUn.  omet,  mi. 
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The  examination  credit  practices  of  the  13  institutions  repre- 
sented in  this  study  suggest  something  of  the  variety  of  practices 
in  institutions  as  a  whole.  At  U.O.L.A.,  for  instance,  there  we  cer- 
tain courses  in  which  credit  by  examination  is  permitted.  To  many 
students  in  the  honors  program  there,  this  is  a  shortcut.  At  San 
Francisco  State  College,  credit  by  '.-xamination  is  arranged  by  per- 
mission  of  the  instructor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  divisional 
chairman.  The  student  takes  his  chances,  however,  because  what- 
ever grade  he  gets  on  such  an  examination  goes  on  his  record,  as 
it  does  at  U.C.L.A. 

One  ilhiminating— though  extreme— case  at  San  FrancLco 
Slate  CoUcige  illustrates  the  value  of  credit  by  examination.  A 
Vice  Consul  of  the  Nationalist  China  Consulate  in  San  Francisco 
cam.9  to  the  college  to  take  an  A.  B.  degree  pi-eparatory  to  graduate 
work  in  international  relations.  No  records  of  any  previous  college 
work  were  available  for  deposit  with  the  college ;  so  a  full  120  units 
of  work  were  required  for  the  degree.  He  graduated  in  2  y^rs, 
with  59  units  of  "credit  by  examination"  on  his  record— examina- 
tions taken  in  7  different  fields,  under  IS  different  instructors.  The 
next  year,  he  went  on  to  Stanford  University  where  he  received 
his  master's  degree  with  a  straight  "A"  record. 

At  Yale,  students  may  take  anticipatory  examinations  when  they 
arrive  in  New  Haven,  but  not  many  do  so.  Another  permissive 
feature  at  Yale  is  the  arrangement  by  which  freshmen  may  audit 
a  course.  If  they  keep  up  in  the  assignments  and  pass  the  work, 
they  may  expect  to  be  enrolled  in  the  course  and  receive  credit. 
This  is  a  type  of  retroactive  registration  that  passes  as  credit  by 
examination. 

In  general,  institutional  policies  on  examination  credit,  like 
those  on  advanced  standing,  are  related  to  the  prevailing  phi  os- 
ophy  with  regard  to  acceleration  and  enrichment.  As  a  flexibility 
device,  credit  by  examination  has  been  found  rather  easy  to  ad- 
minister  because  it  demands  a  minimum  of  change  m  the  estab- 
lished curriculum  and  the  prevailing  teaching  technques  of  the  in- 
stitution. In  recent  years,  there  has  been  growing  interest  m  ex- 
amination  credit  as  a  means  of  validating  coUege-level  coinpetencies 
achieved  in  connection  with  television  courses,  courses  at  industrial 
plants,  independent  study,  and  other  experiences  o^^idie  regu^^ 
college  curriculuris.  New  York  State's  recent  appointment  of  a 
consultant  in  the  area  of  college  proficiency  examinations  is  an  ex- 
ample of  action  growing  out  of  the  interest  in  coordination  of  insti- 
tutional practices  in  this  area. 
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Plexibiiity  Through  Course  Patterns 

The  criterion  for  classifying  types  of  flexibility  for  discussion  in 
this  group  is  that  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  special  courses  or 
special  sections  for  exceptional  students  or  upon  practices  which 
permit  the  exceptional  student  to  arrange  his  course  load  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  of  average  students.  In  other  words, 
the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  depth,  breadth,  and  enrichment 
through  the  curriculum,  rather  than  upon  acceleration  of  individual 
progress  or  upon  teaching-learning  methods. 

In  general,  these  types  of  flexibility  involve  greater  attention  to 
curriculum  planning  both  by  the  institution  and  by  the  student  than 
do  the  types  of  flexibility  discussed  in  the  previous  group,  and  some 
acceleration  may  be  incideatal  to  these  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  seek  to  provide  flexibility  with  a  minimum  of  change 
from  traditional  classroom  teaching-learning  techniques,  although 
instructional  practices  with  special  groups  naturally  differ  from 
those  with  average  students. 

SpecieU  courses  and  special  sections. -Some  institutions  achieve 
flexibility  by  offering  special  courses  for  exceptional  students. 
There  are  provisions  for  special  reading  courses  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  At  San  Francisco  State  College  there  is 
a  course  on  readings  in  the  humanistic  classics  which  is  open  on 
invitation  only.  Reed  offers  a  course  in  general  chemistry  to  a 
selected  group  of  students  who  have  had  good  high  school  records 
in  chemistry  and  who  pass  a  special  examination.  In  effect,  it  covers 
a  full  year's  work  in  one  semester. 

In  each  department  at  Hiram  College,  there  are  special  problems 
courses  open  to  senior  majors  with  a  B  average.  There  is  also  an 
advanced  drama  course  at  Hiram  in  which  students  may  receive 
credit  for  directing  plays  of  their  own  writing. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  sciences  that  special  courses  for  students 
with  marked  ability  are  most  productive.  Flexibility  has  always 
been  practiced  in  the  physics  department  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  for  instance,  where  it  is  possible  to  move  a  bright 
student  into  advanced  work  when  he  is  ready  for  it.  One  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  a  higher  level  introductory  course  which  enables  a 
student  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  he  can.  Thi  j  has  some  advantage 
over  advanced  placement,  it  is  believed,  in  that  the  college  has 
gi-pciter  control  over  what  introductory  work  is  taught,  and  it  may 
result  in  a  saving  of  time  for  the  student  compared  with  the  typical 
college-level  advanced  placement  course  in  high  school. 

•v. 
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The  physics  department  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  can  give  an  introductory  general  course  at  any  re- 
quired level  of  maturity  or  sophistication.  On  the  theory  that  there 
are  disadvantages  in  having  a  bright  student  going  immediately 
into  the  specialized  part  of  a  subject,  it  prefers  to  have  special  in- 
troductory courses  for  exceptional  students  rather  than  jump  them 
into  advanced  work.  A  capable 'student,  it  is  believed,  deserves 
more  thaL  -^ecialization  at  first.  Bright  freshmen,  the  department 
maintains,  should  learn  with  their  age  group  rather  than  with  the 
average  student  2  years  or  so  older,  for  a  freshman  is  still  a  fresh- 
man even  if  he  is  brilliant.  , .  1. 

The  Unified  Science  Program  at  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
an  interesting  feature  worth  noting.  It  incorporates  a  research  tu- 
torial course  in  which  the  participating  student  serves  as  a  research 
assistant  for  a  staff  scientist.  Valuable  research  experience  and  a 
more  personal  association  with  the  University  research  program 
are  provided.  The  student  is  expected  to  put  in  about  5  hours  a 
week  for  each  hour  of  college  credit. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology  has  a  special  type  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  freshman  physics  course.  In  the  laboratory,  instead 
of  performing  experiments  assigned  to  a  group,  students  work  on 
the  experiments  they  want  to  do  in  ordei  vo  illustrate  what  they 
have  learned  in  class.  They  have  access  to  the  laboratory  journals 
of  the  faculty  and,  of  course,  may  get  help  from  their  instructors 
when  needed.  Essentially,  however,  the  traditional  approach  to 
experiments  has  been  discarded  and,  as  a  result,  the  better  students 
are  stimulated  to  think  for  themselves,  to  strike  out  on  their  own 
without  benefit  of  a  crutch  in  the  form  of  a  lab  manual.  Some  stu- 
dents have  difficulty  adjusting  to  this.  Many  learn  humility  quickly. 
The  brilliant,  creative  science  student,  however,  proves  himself 
more  rapidly  in  this  type  of  laboratory  situation  than  in  the  more 

traditional  one.  i.  .  xu  • 

Other  institutions  are  attempting  similar  arrangements  in  their 
science  courses.  At  Oberlin,  both  the  biology  and  psychology  de- 
partments are  putting  students  more  on  their  own  in  the  labora- 
tory. Some  institutions  make  provisions  for  interested  students  to 
do  origfinal  research  in  the  laboratories. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoloky  not  only  has  pro- 
visions by  which  a  student  may  do  extra  laboratory  work  on  his 
own.  There  are  also  opportunities  for  students  to  work  as  part-time 
assistants.  Even  freshmen  are  allowed  to  do  this,  but  not  many  of 
them  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  upperclass  laboratories  at  Reed,  individual  responsibility  and 
initiative  are  encouraged  in  similar  ways  and  research  is  empha- 
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sized.  Laboratory  work  may  be  a  part  of  the  senior  thesis,  and  some 
seniors  assist  in  work  covered  by  research  grants. 

Letting  students  teach  in  the  elementary  laboratory  is  another 
device  for  encouraging  excellence.  At  Reed,  all  "lab  assistants**  in 
the  freshman  physics  course  are  seniors.  Their  work  has  been  rated 
as  highly  successful.  The  science  laboratories  at  Hiram  are  left  un- 
locked day  and  night  and  a  student  may  work  there  at  any  time  on 
experiments  he  wishes  to  perform. 

Science  and  mathematics  departments  in  other  institutions  have 
also  established  special  courses  for  students  with  high  ability.  At 
Hiram  College,  for  instance,  there  are  three  different  levels  of 
freshman  mathematics. 

At  Brandeis  University,  freshmen  who  choose  to  take  a  course 
in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry,  in  place  of  the  "general 
education"  course  in  physical  science,  may  commence  their  college 
work  in  these  fields  at  one  of  several  levels.  The  Mathematics  De- 
partment offers  four  courses  for  freshmen,  the  most  advanced 
being  an  honors  course  exclusively  ii  calculus.  Physics  offers  three 
introductoiy  courses,  the  most  advanced  requiring  an  elementary 
knowledge  ot  calculus  and  covering  in  1  year  what  is  normally 
covered  in  2  years  of  college  physics.  The  Chemistry  Department 
offers  a  one-semester  concentrated  course  in  general  chemistry, 
for  those  students  who  are  able  to  handle  it. 

That  flexibility  is  practiced  in  professional  fields  as  well  as  in  arts 
and  sciences  is  proved  by  the  success  of  the  newly  revamped  course 
of  study  in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The  sequence  of  courses  in  the 
core  program  of  this  department  is  "intellectually  open-ended"  and 
appealing  to  both  students  and  faculty.  Every  student  takes  the 
same  basic  sequence,  devoid  of  the  old  specialization  and  organized 
around  study  of  the  tmiversality  of  field  phenomena  in  electrical 
energy.  The  laboratory  work  in  the  departnent  is  organized  around 
a  project  approach. 

The  new  plan  solves  the  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  superior 
student,  a  problem  that  plagued  the  department  when  its  courses 
were  organized  in  the  traditional  sequence.  By  putting  the  above- 
average  students  in  special  sections  which  take  them  farther  along 
in  the  subject,  the  department  is  able  to  give  the  most  promising 
undergraduates  a  type  of  enrichment  which,  it  is  believed,  has  paid 
off. 

In  the  VI-B  course  in  electrical  engineering  the  approach  repre- 
sents "option  in  depth"  rather  than  T^-je  electives  or  a  heavier  than 
.  normal  program  for  the  exceptional  student.  In  each  of  2  groups 
are  20  to  25  students,  admitted  by  invitation  and  in  most  cases 
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headed  toward  doctoral  study.  Students  take  the  same  number  of 
subjects  as  other  students  but  not  the  same  subject  matter.  They 
cover  the  standard  material  of  the  course  quickly  and  go  on  digging 
deeper.  Instructors  can  try  out  their  new  ideas  and  students  can 
take  initiative  in  learning  the  subject  and  in  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tory. Sometimes  students  team  up  with  faculty  members  on  re- 
search projects.  Quizzing  is  done  independently  and  at  greater 
depth  than  in  traditional  courses  and  there  is  less  attention  to 
grades.  The  program  appears  to  be  working  well  and  student  reac- 
tion has  been  highly  favorable. 

Another  area  at  M.I.T.  in  which  there  are  special  courses  for 
exceptional  students  is  in  the  hum  mities.  A  small  group  of  fresh- 
men (about  20  of  the  900  entering  students)  with  unusual  training 
and  facility  in  French  are  permitted  to  do  the  2  years  of  required 
humanities  in  French.  They  do  not  read  the  same  books  as  the 
rest  of  the  class,  but  do  parallel  readings.  This  experience  improves 
their  excellence  in  French  while  at  the  same  time  providing  them 
with  an  understanding  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature. 

M.I.T.  also  takes  every  opportunity  possible  to  infuse  language 
instruction  into  the  scientific  and  technical  environment.  During 
1961-62,  not  only  could  a  student  have  studied  his  required  humani- 
ties in  French  language  classes,  but  he  could  have  studied  Dante  in 
a  course  taught  entirely  in  Italian,  and  he  could  have  studied  elec- 
tronic circuit  theory  in  a  course  taught  entirely  in  French.  The 
decision  to  have  a  course  taught  in  a  foreign  language  rests  solely 
on  the  number  of  students  interested  in  taking  it  and  the  availa- 
bility of  a  qualified  faculty  member  to  teach  it.  Outside  of  class- 
rooms, there  is  a  "Russian  floor"  in  one  of  the  dormitories  and  a 
"French  floor"  in  another  where  the  students  agree  to  speak  only 
these  languages.  What  is  important  here  is  that  the  students  who 
live  in  these  language  areas  are  not  language  majors  but  science 
and  engineering  students  who  wish  to  maintain  or  increase  their 
proficiency  in  the  language. 

In  order  to  provide  for  some  experience  in  creativity  in  the  Hu- 
manities 1  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  studios  are  avail- 
able and,  at  certain  stages  in  the  course,  each  student  has  an  art 
project  in  which  he  tries  to  paint  something  and  then  writes  a 
paper  about  the  experience.  The  same  {approach  is  used  in  music 
where  the  students  at  one  stage  in  the  course  try  composing.  This 
touch  of  creativity  seems  well  received. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  special  sections  within  estab- 
lished courses  from  special  courses  for  superior  students.  In  the 
freshman  English  course  at  Hiram  sectioning  is  on  the  basis  of 
ability.  Similarly,  tl;iere  are  honors  sections  in  Harvard's  General 
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Education  program  for  high  scorers  on  the  College  Board  tepts. 
The  California  Institute  of  Technology  for  many  years  sectioned 
courses  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  resectioned  them  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year. 

English  composition  is  a  favorite  field  for  sectioning  by  ability. 
There  are  special  sections  for  the  gifted  student  in  the  freshman 
English  courses  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at  Stanford. 
At  the  latter  institution,  these  involve  an  attempt  to  select  more 
rigorous  types  of  reading  materials,  to  raise  the  level  of  work  done 
without  increasing  the  quantity  of  reading  and  writing  required. 
Instead  of  writing  weekly  papers,  students  write  fewer  long  ones. 
They  do  not  receive  extra  credit  for  participating  in  a  special 
section,  but  there  is  some  feeling  that  they  should. 

At  San  Francisco  State  College  there  are  some  special  sections 
for  the  gifted  in  the  general  education  courses.  In  Humanities  30, 
for  instance,  the  instructor  can  select  some  of  his  better  students, 
put  them  .  n  an  individual  study  basis,  and  meet  them  in  a  special 
class  for  extra  credit.  Similarly,  one  of  the  four  sections  in  Social 
Science  20  is  designed  for  the  able  student  and  a  variety  of  assign- 
ments is  tried  out  during  the  year.  Special  sections  of  freshman 
English  are  also  available  in  the  second  semester  for  students  who 
show  talent  in  cieative  writing.  These  sections  are  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  creative  writing  staff  and  students  do  a  special  kind  of 
writing  in  line  with  their  interests  and  talents. 

In  the  required  course  in  the  humanities,  M.I.T.  encourages  ex- 
periments within  the  general  boundaries  of  purpose  and  content 
described  by  the  steering  committee.  In  one  such  experiment  a  few 
years  ago,  a  dozen  of  the  top  siudonts  were  invited  to  enter  a  special 
section  in  which  each  would  read  twice  as  much,  write  twice  as 
much,  have  to  do  more  independent  work,  and  take  his  chances 
on  grades.  Not  1  of  the  first  12  declined  the  risk.  Through  the  4 
years,  they  remained  a  superior  group,  providing  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  campus  leaders. 

According  to  the  dean,  who  conducted  the  initial  experiment  and 
then  turned  it  over  in  another  term  to  a  colleu^j-ue,  such  sectioning 
IS  not  without  certain  drawbacks.  There  were  at  least  200  students 
m  the  freshman  class  who  could  have  done  as  well  as  the  dozen, 
and  there  was  no  way  to  provide  16  such  sections  or  to  continue 
the  technique  in  subsequent  related  subject  matter.  Had  classes  of 
this  type  been  available  to  all  who  seemed  to  deserve  them,  most  of 
the  bellwethers  would  have  been  taken  out  of  regular  sections.  There 
IS  still  the  moot  question  whether,  in  massive  courses,  the  interests 
of  the  best  students  are  advanced  much  by  grouping  ^hem  together 
or  whether  lesser  students  suffer  from  having  the  best  ones  ex- 
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tracted  from  the  common  experience.  No  one  knows  whether 
lesser  students  would  learn  to  shine  more  brightly  If  they  were 
not  outdazzled.  At  any  rate,  this  particular  sectiomng 
in  humanities  at  M.I.T.  has  since  been  abandoned  for  other ^pes 
of  experimentation  which  are  concerned  with  greater  proportions 

of  students.  , .  ,    .  „  .umj*.. 

In  the  freshman  year  at  Yale  there  are  two  kinds  of  flexibUity, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  in  operation.  There  are  no  required  courses 
(except  in  English)  which  can  be  identified  as  specificaUy  fredi- 
man  courses.  Before  a  freshman  ever  comes  to  cwnpus,  Yale  de- 
votes much  time  and  attention  to  getting  him  into  the  right  level  of 
the  courses  he  selects.  Freshmen  may  be  placed  m  5  levels  of 
chemistry,  S  levels  of  mathematics,  and  6  of  English.  Freshmra 
are  found  in  10  different  history  courses.  This  vertical  flacibihty 
theoretically  means  that  there  should  be  no  overlapping  between 
secondary  school  and  coUege.  It  also  means  that  more  attention 
can  be  given  in  the  freshman  year  to  individual  differences.  A 
horizontal  flexibility  is  achieved  by  permitting  a  change  of  program 
at  midyear.  This  is  done  in  order  to  accommodate  those  students 
yfho  are  undecided  about  their  fields  of  concentration  or  their  yoca- 
tiona.  The  nirectcd  Studies  programs  at  Yale,  which  are  desifijied 
to  give  Qualiiied  freshmen  maximum  flexibility  in  designing  their 
total  programs,  are  discussed  in  a  later  section.  ^  *u  * 

In  general,  experiences  at  the  institutions  Ptudied  indicate  that 
special  courses  and  special  sections  can  be  used  ^  provide  fl«ibili^ 
^  or  without  major  changes  in  teacWng-leammg  tectoiques ;  at 
the  same  time,  by  providing  depth,  breadth,  and  enridmient,  ao- 
cderation  is  incidental  to  the  student's  program  rather  than  a 
major  facior  in  determining  which  courses  he  will  take. 

Heavier  than,  iwrmal  i>ro(7«i»»w.-Some  studente  with  a  big  faitel- 
lectual  appetite  prefer  to  take  heavier  than  normal  programs 
rather  than  undertake  special  courses  or  independent  study.  Some- 
times a  heavy  program  is  sought  for  the  purpose  of  acceleration; 
sometmxes  it  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  out  of  one  s 
wU^experience.  Institutional  reaction  varies,  although  heavter 
Sa^o^rograms  are  generaUy  discouraged  for  ?nf  * 
At  ObcrUn,  where  the  normal  load  is  15  or  16  pomte  a  tenn.  a 
student  with  an  A  average  the  previous  term  may  carry  18  pomtf. 
and  one  with  a  B  average  may  carry  17. 

Brandeis  University,  which  has  a  5-course  program,  permite 
studente  who  have  the  ability  and  the  interest  to  petition  to  take  a 
e^course  load  for  which  they  pay  extra  tuition.  Approxmiately 
lOpercent  of  the  student  body  take  a  heavier  than  normal  program 
after  the  freshman  year. 
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Yale  also  permits  heavier  than  normal  programs  by  petition. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  students  taking  such  programs  are 
science  majors  or  premedical  students.  Yale  also  permits  a  student 
to  audit  any  class  if  he  secures  the  instructor's  permission. 

At  Harvard,  which  is  on  a  4-course  basis,  students  frequently 
take  5  courses  and  it  is  permissible  in  rare  cases  for  a  student  to 
take  as  many  as  6  courses. 

At  Hiram  College,  a  student  vrith  a  8.5  average  may  take  an 
unlimited  number  of  courses  so  hug  as  he  keeps  his  work  at  a  satis- 
factory level.  Designed  for  the  superior  student,  this  is  called  a 
tuition  bonus  plan. 

At  San  Francisco  State  CoUege,  heavier  than  normal  programs 
are  permitted  by  individual  advisers.  There  is  no  institutional 
objection  to  this. 

Insofar  as  maximum  load  is  concerned,  Stanford  imposes  no 
Umit  on  a  student  who  maintains  a  B  average.  A  number  of  stu- 
dents take  advantage  of  this;  a  few  graduate  in  10  or  11  quarters. 

Reed  permits  a  range  from  14  to  17  hours  without  petition  and 
18  or  more  by  permission  of  the  Administration  Committee  for 
underclassmen  and  of  the  Division  for  its  juniors  and  seniors. 
Permission  is  not  rare,  but  it  seldom  means  acceleration. 

Although  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  year-round  attendance 
m  order  to  complete  4  academic  years  of  coU«ge  work  in  3  calendar 
years,  acceleration  by  means  of  heavier  than  normal  loads  hat*  had 
few  spokesmen  on  coUege  campuses  in  the  past.  When  acceleration 
by  this  means  has  been  permitted,  it  has  generally  been  in  spite  of 
or  as  an  exoepUon  to  the  prevaiHng  philosophy  of  the  ooUege. 
Thei-efore,  although  credit  by  examination  and  heavier  than 
normal  programs  may  enable  a  bright,  eager  undergradnate  to 
speed  up  the  acquisition  of  a  degree,  not  many  students  are  using 
these  as  a  means  of  graduating  in  less  than  4  academic  year«.  For 
the  most  part,  flexibilii  v  through  heavier  than  normal  kMids  seems 
to  have  been  encouraged  chiefly  to  enable  superior  students  to 
broaden  or  enrich  their  undergraduate  programs  or  to  enter  sooner 
upon  graduate  study. 

Early  entmnee  to  gnduate  ««udy.— It  is  surprising  that  not 
more  institutions  have  used  the  aevice  of  permitting  jimiors  and 
seniors  to  take  graduate  level  work  when  they  meet  the  prerequisites 
fw  domg  so.  This  is  a  type  of  flexibility  which  has  great  merit 
(^  course,  on  some  campuses  there  is  no  graduate  instruction  avail- 
able. However,  at  a  number  of  institutions  there  appears  to  be  a 
reluctance  to  permit  the  able  undergraduate  to  embark  on  gzadoate- 
level  work  before  he  has  completed  the  total  nom^^dass  credits 
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required  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  on  the  grounds  that  standards 
may  be  threatened. 

At  Yale,  a  student  must  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Graduate  work 
before  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  is  seldom  taken  in  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences,  but  is  often  permitted  in  the  sciences. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  something  that  has  to  be  earned  and  is  dis- 
couraged  for  all  but  the  very  few  top  students. 

Some  institutions  are  more  permissive.  Brandeis  pennits  the 
election  of  graduate  courses  by  undergraduates  in  the  science  de- 
partments where  graduate  study  is  considered  more  promising 
than  independent  work  in  achieving  flexibility.  There  is  no  par- 
ticukir  restriction  on  the  course  level  which  undergraduates  may 
take  at  Stanford.  However,  graduate  work  taken  by  an  undergrad- 
uate cannot  be  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree.  There  is  a  limited 
graduate  program  at  Oberlin  which  offers  the  master's  degree,  and 
graduate  students  and  undergraduates  take  the  same  advanced 
undergraduate  courses.  The  University  of  Michigan  permits  under- 
graduates to  take  graduate  courses,  as  do  Harvard  and  U.C.L.  A. 

It  is  possible  that  poor  articulation  between  faculties  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  schools  may  be  responsible  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  institutions  to  provide  floxibiUty  by  permitting  early 
entrance  to  g>'aduate  study. 

Auditing  etmrses  and  other  jyrivUeges.—^Mst  the  opportunity  to 
audit  courses  of  their  own  choosing  is  sufficient  flexibility  for  some 
undergraduates.  Frequently,  a  student  with  wide  interests  lUces 
to  "sit-in"  on  a  course  in  addition  to  carrying  a  full  program,  with- 
out having  to  meet  the  examination  and  written  requirements  of 

that  course.  ^ 

Oberlin  students  do  a  considerable  amount  of  auditing,  some- 
times they  participate  in  the  discussion  and  take  examinations.  No 
college  rules  cover  auditing.  A  student  makes  his  own  agreement 
with  the  instructoi-  regarding  his  auditing.  At  Reed,  auditing  by 
fully  registered  students  is  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  and 
occasionally  credit  is  granted  ex  post  f(U}to  for  the  work  done  by 
auditing  students.  Students  at  Brandeis  University  may  audit  any 
course  they  like,  even  in  the  freshman  year,  with  the  instructor  s 
permission.  At  Harvard,  auditing  is  permitted  freely.  AtRadcliffe 
approximately  half  of  the  student  body  audits  courses  during  their 
undergraduate  careers.  This  is  a  simple  privilege  to  arrange  and 
for  many  studente  is  a  weil-appreciated  opportunity.  To  prevent 
indiscriminate  and  ineffectual  auditing,  however,  some  mstitutions 
restrict  auditing  of  courses  to  upperclassmen. 

Flexibility  through  student  petition  is  another  means  by  which 
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the  curriculum  can  be  modified  to  fit  the  individual  student.  At 
U.C.L.A.  a  student  may  petition  for  a  waiver  of  a  degree  require- 
ment in  order  to  individualize  his  course  of  study,  but  he  must 
maintain  a  good  record  to  have  his  petition  accepted. 

The  individual  departments  at  Stanford  can  grant  specific 
waivers  or  modifications  of  their  major  requirements.  As  long  as 
such  waivers  are  granted  for  good  cause,  this  provides  one  means 
for  giving  the  exceptional  student  greater  flexibility.  However,  in 
this  approach,  there  is  a  danger  of  abuse  as  well  as  the  potential 
problem  of  inconsistency  among  the  departments  in  the  extent  of 
leniency  allowed. 

Reading  periods  have  been  looked  upon  as  another  way  to  get 
more  flexibility  into  the  academic  year.  Reading  periods  of  a  week 
or  more  for  courses  from  the  freshman  to  the  senior  year  are  com- 
mon at  Reed,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  or  the  staff  responsible 
for  the  course.  Some  advanced  courses  at  Brandeis  have  reading 
periods  of  2  weeks'  duration  between  the  last  class  and  the  final 
examination.  In  this  period  extra  work  is  done  by  the  student  and 
additional  reading  is  assigned.  The  reading  period  is  not  scheduled 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  to  cram  for  their  examina- 
tions. In  practice,  however,  this  seems  to  be  the  use  many  under- 
graduates make  of  it  at  most  institutions.  Some  maintain  that  the 
scheduled  reading  period  tends  to  encourage  procrastination  among 
the  weaker  students,  and  that  those  who  are  alert  and  who  have 
kept  up  to  date  on  their  assignments  may  not  need  such  an  extended 
period  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  examinations. 

At  the  present  time,  more  in  the  way  of  flexibility  is  being  done 
in  the  senior  year  than  in  the  other  years  of  undergraduate  study. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  Seniors  are  considered  more 
mature  than  their  younger  colleagues.  The  staff  is  better  able  to 
identify  those  who  could  profit  from  special  courses  or  programs. 
The  unmotivated  or  mediocre  students  have  for  the  most  part  been 
weeded  out  of  college  by  the  senior  year.  A  though  many  feel  that 
special  courses  of  study  or  honors  programs  are  more  logical  as 
culminating  experiences  in  the  4  years  of  study,  a  growing  number 
of  institutions  are  establishing  4-year  continuoui  honors  programs 
which  begin  with  entering  freshmen.  Yale's  Directed  StwJies 
programs  might  be  considered  an  example  of  this. 


PlexibUity  Through  Teaching-Learning  Practices 

Included  in  this  classification  are  those  typos  of  flexibility  which 
are  the  result  of  the  way  the  student  goes  a'iout  increasing  his 
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knowledge,  the  prevailing  instructional  practices  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  teacher-student  relationships  in  the  learning  process.  Of  all 
the  types  of  flexibility,  the  ones  in  this  classification  differ  most 
from  the  traditional  classroom  recitation-lecture  system  and  from 
the  traditional  pattern  of  required  and  elective  courses.  Because 
they  demand  a  change  in  the  approach  to  education  by  both  the 
student  and  the  teacher,  they  are  sometimes  considered  difficult  to 
achieve  by  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  because  they  are  de- 
signed to  give  every  student  the  opportunity  to  progress  as  rapidly 
and  study  as  deeply  and  as  broadly  as  his  particular  needs  and  abil- 
ities indicate,  these  are  considered  by  many  to  be  among  the  most 
important  and  the  most  effective  forms  of  flexibility  for  those  areas 
in  which  they  are  appropriate.  In  g<)neral,  they  give  the  individual 
student  maximum  responsibility  for  self-direction  and  initiative 
to  work  in  accord  with  his  abilities  and  potential 

Organized  independent  study.— One  of  the  most  productive  of 
these  types  of  flexibility  is  a  method  of  instruction  known  as  inde- 
pendent study.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  recognized  that  inde- 
pendent study,  per  se,  nay  be  simply  one  fiu^t  of  effective  teadbing 
and  learning  in  any  dass.  However,  there  are  many  types  of 
organized  independent  study  arrangements,  some  of  which  affect 
only  a  portion  of  the  student  body,  others  of  which  apply  to  the 
entire  group.  At  some  colleges,  organized  independent  stady  is 
available  in  certain  courses.  At  others,  it  involves  individual 
student  projects  apart  firom  foimal  courses.  A  few  institutions 
require  all  students  to  have  organized  independent  study  experi- 
ence in  certain  areas,  on  the  theory  that  this  method  of  instruction 
helps  students  develop  learning  habits  which  will  make  education 
a  lifelong  process.  Other  institutions  permit  organized  independent 
study  at  the  discretion  of  individual  teachers.  Still  others  reserve 
organized  independent  study  for  exceptional  students,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  honors  programs,  or  for  special  courses  or  areas,  as 
in  tutorial  programs. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  growing  mterest  in  organized 
independent  study,  partly  as  a  result  of  increased  administrative 
concern  for  the  problem  of  utilization  of  resources,  partly  as  a 
result  of  wide  differences  in  student  characteristics,  and  partly  as 
a  result  of  increased  faodty  attention  to  the  implications  of  ea;- 
pandingenrolhnents.  Some  educators  believe  that  the  chief  contri- 
bution of  these  programs  has  been  in  encouragement  of  more 
effective  teaching  and  learning  across  the  board,  not  just  in  the 
organized  programs  themselves.* 
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As  a  deliberately  planned  method  of  providing  flexibility,  organ- 
ized independent  study  programs  reach  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  enrollment  and  cover  relatively  few  of  the 
curricular  areas.  However,  as  a  method  of  instruction,  often  in 
oonjuncMon  with  more  traditional  procedures,  independent  study 
seems  to  be  gaining  significance  as  a  means  of  providing  fleidbility 
in  the  emphasis  upon  class  time,  thereby  avoiding  the  waste  of 
academic  talent  which  results  from  rigid  conformity  of  individual 
progress  to  group  class  work  and  group  curricular  patterns. 

The  independent  study  patterns  at  the  13  institutions  in  this 
study  are  representative  of  the  variety  of  organized  independent 
study  programs  at  other  institutions.  The  discussion  is  confined 
to  deliberately  planned  independent  study  programs  and  dora  not 
cover  that  independent  study  which  is  simply  part  of  the  instruc- 
tional process  in  any  good  teaching-learning  situation. 

At  U.C.L.A.  individual  independent  work  is  available  for  the 
better  students  through  the  "199"  courses  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. The  student  enrolling  in  such  courses  must  persuade  an 
instructor  to  take  him  on.  As  a  culminating  activity  of  the  course, 
he  must  write  a  type  of  senior  thesis  or  complete  an  independent 
project 

Brandeis  has  an  independent  study  course,  called  English  90a 
and  b,  which  is  open  only  to  stud^ts  of  superior  abili^  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  departmental  chairman.  The  requirc*nents 
of  the  course  are  simple.  The  independent  study  student  jubmits 
for  approval  a  proposed  topic  for  a  psper  and  a  list  of  texts  upon 
which  he  will  be  examined.  There  are  also  four  half-year  courses 
in  independent  reading  in  which  each  student  reads  works  on  an 
assigned  reading  list,  submits  a  paper  on  an  approved  topic,  and 
takes  a  final  examination.  In  most  of  the  Brandeis  departments, 
independent  study  is  achieved  through  sophomore  and/or -junior 
tutorials,  reading  courses,  and,  for  approximately  a  third  of  the 
seniors,  senior  honors  theses. 

At  M.I.T.,  there  is  a  special  problems  course  in  just  about  every 
department.  These  courses  allow  the  student  to  make  a  special 
arrangement  with  an  instructor  to  work  on  something  of  mutual 
interest  under  the  supervision  of  that  instructor.  The  work  can  be 
laboratory  work,  library  work,  or  even  independent  analytical  re- 
search. Perhaps  the  institution's  best  example  of  independent 
study  is  the  undergraduate  thesis  which  is  required  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree  in  every  major  except  mathematics.  The  work  load  on 
such  a  thesis  is  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  to  two  courses. 

At  San  Francisco  State  CSollege,  independent  study  is  permitted 
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to  students  who  register  for  a  course  with  a  special  numljer  or  for 
a  course  in  a  semester  in  which  it  is  not  formally  taught. 

One  experiment  in  independent  study  is  Stanford's  Western 
Civilization  course.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  an  instructor 
selects  the  best  10  or  16  percent  of  his  class  and  invites  them  to 
participate  in  independent  study  in  the  course.  The  students  who 
undertake  independent  work  do  individual  projects  over  and  above 
the  required  work  in  the  course.  They  are  given  one  meeting  a 
week,  a  3-  to  4-hour  discussion  session  instead  of  the  regular  lecture 
meetings.  They  cover  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  in  half  the 
time,  and  receive  an  additional  unit  of  credit  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  independent  study. 

The  problem  of  follow-through  is  important  here,  however.  What 
happens  after  a  freshman  has  undertaken  independent  work  in 
Western  Civilization,  one  might  well  ask?  Does  he  revert  to  the 
slower  speed  of  his  classmates  in  other  courses?  Obviously,  the 
momentum  must  be  continued,  the  gains  made  in  independent  work 
in  the  freshman  year  must  not  be  lost.  Experience  has  led  several 
departments  at  Stanford  to  consider  relaxing  the  rigidity  of 
the  lecture  system  by  giving  the  individual  instructor  the  option 
of  reducing  the  number  of  formal  lectures  given  in  his  course. 

At  some  institutions,  such  as  Oberlin,  no  pressure  is  put  on  the 
individual  instructor  with  respect  to  how  he  handles  his  courses. 
When  the  individual  instructor  in  his  judgment  can  improve  his 
course  by  reducing  the  number  of  formal  lectures,  he  is  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

In  1958,  the  faculty  at  Oberlin  voted  a  change  from  an  organized 
independent  study  program  to  an  honors  program  which  will  be 
described  elsewhere.  Apparently,  the  original  hope  that  organized 
independent  study  would  reach  many  students  was  not  realized. 
Only  about  20  percent  of  the  student  body  participated,  but  those 
who  did  take  part  were  favorable  in  their  reaction  to  it.  In  the  last 
3  semesters,  work  in  independent  studies  had  maximum  limits  of 
6, 9,  and  12  hours,  respectively.  There  will  continue  to  be  independ- 
ent reading  courses  available  for  all  students  in  their  senior  year. 

Faculty  utilization  experiments  have  been  providing  additional 
incentive  for  flexibility  and  for  independent  study  in  the  curric- 
ulum at  Oberlin.  In  one  such  study,  part  of  the  students  in  fresh- 
man courses  in  mathematics,  psychology,  and  zoology  were  released 
from  attending  the  formal  lectures  for  approximately  10  weeks  out 
of  the  year.  This  group,  matched  on  the  basis  of  ability  with  a  con- 
trol group,  undertook  independent  study,  reading  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  rest  of  the  class.  Test  results  showed  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  impli- 
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cations  of  this  are  strongly  in  favor  of  flexibiUty  in  formal  class 
time. 

At  Harvard,  opportunities  for  supervised  independent  study  are 
provided  for  selected  entering  students  under  the  Freshman  Semi- 
nar Program,  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1959.  Applications  for 
participation  in  this  program  are  cleared  through  the  Office  of 
Advanced  Standing;  final  selection  is  made  in  each  case  by  the 
faculty  members  concerned,  based  in  some  cases  on  interviews 
held  during  registration  week.  For  up  to  2  of  the  normal  41/0 
courses,  the  seminars  permit  selected  students  to  substitute  super- 
vised independent  study,  with  the  additional  possibility  of  re- 
placing one  of  the  general  education  courses  with  equivalent 
independent  work  in  writing. 

Although  these  seminars  have  a  variety  of  forms,  they  have  cer- 
tain common  features.  In  each,  a  small  number  of  freshmen  in 
close  association  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  undertake  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  a  group  intensive  work  in  some  mutually  exciting 
field.  Study  or  laboratory  facilities  are  available  where  appropri- 
ate. Credit  toward  the  requirements  for  distribution  aud  concen- 
tration may  be  granted  by  the  departments  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  General  Education. 

Some  independent  study  is  available  to  all  students  at  Harvard 
in  the  form  of  tutorial  instruction,  beginning  in  the  sophomore 
year.  Those  who  qualify  to  continue  as  honors  candidates  during 
their  junior  and  senior  years  may,  upon  recommendation  of  their 
departments,  petition  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  for  a 
reduction  in  the  numher  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  in  order 
to  free  a  portion  of  their  time  for  independent  work.  Sometimes 
this  independent  work  takes  the  form  of  expanded  tutorial  or 
individual  research;  at  other  times  course  reduction  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  graduate-level  work.  This  course  reduction  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  device  for  acceleration,  but  rather  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  quality  of  independent  work  done  by  the  honors 
student. 

The  senior  thesis,  which  is  Reed  College's  independent  study 
arrangement,  is  worth  particular  mention,  although  the  complex 
Reed  climate  can  hardly  be  summed  up  under  an  independent  study 
program.  In  the  junior  year  each  student  at  Reed  is  given  a  quali- 
fying (Examination,  the  purpose  of  which  is  primarily  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  ready  to  write  a  senior  thesis.  This  examination, 
which  covers  both  general  and  specific  fields  of  study,  has  the  effect 
of  fncusing  the  student's  work.  In  his  "Report  to  the  Self-Study 
Committee,"  Elton  Morison  evaluated  the  qualifying  examination 
in  these  terms :  "Though  it  does  nuiyMonsiderable  intellectual  and 
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emotional  burden  on  a  student,  it  is  not  obvious  that  many  find  the 
burden  unbearable ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  examination 
can  serve  as  excellent  practice  in  meeting  intellectual  and  emotional 
burdens  of  greater  weight  later  on."  The  junior  qualifying  ex- 
amination is  considered  of  value  not  ;io  much  in  the  weeding  out 
process  as  in  getting  across  the  idea  that  education  is  cumulative 
and  that  what  the  student  does  as  an  outcome  of  his  formal  class- 
work  is  not  lost  or  overlooked.  The  examination  has  the  catalytic 
effect  of  helping  the  student  to  realize  that  he  must  go  on  his  own. 
It  encourages  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  helps  engender  maturity 
in  the  whole  student  body.  . 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  use  of  qualifying  examina- 
tions on  the  ground  that  an  unnecessary  disappointment  comes 
with  depriving  a  student  of  his  senior  year  in  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  most  familiar.  However,  the  experience  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  has  been  prized  by  some  who  find  in  it  a  culmination 
of  their  higher  education  and  may  never  be  faced  with  such  a 
challenge  again. 

The  thesis  requirement  in  the  senior  year  at  Reed  takes  up  much 
of  the  student's  time  and  attention.  Theoretically,  it  represents  4 
out  of  the  14  hours  for  which  he  is  enrolled.  Although  the  thesis 
requirement  is  viewed  as  of  value  to  all  students  regardless  of  their 
vocational  objective,  it  is  obvious  that  the  experience  is  particularly 
useful  to  those  going  on  to  graduate  school. 

The  mechanics  are  simple.  The  student  selects,  with  the  advice 
of  a  faculty  member  whom  he  has  picked,  a  topic  on  which  to  write. 
He  then  meets  with  the  faculty  member  as  frequently  as  is  con- 
sidered necessary  and  embarks  on  an  independent  piece  of  writing 
which  is  due  in  May  of  his  senior  year.  The  thesis  becomes  the  most 
important  part  of  the  student's  program,  the  climax  of  his  4  years 
at  Reed.  After  the  thesis  is  submitted,  a  2-hour  oral  examination  is 
held  by  a  faculty  committee.  Although  considered  a  formality  by 
some,  this  examination  is  usually  taken  seriously  by  both  students 
and  faculty,  and  searching  questions  are  asked.  The  purpose  of 
the  oral  examination  is  to  make  the  senior  thesis  more  than  just  an 
exercise  in  writing.  Nevertheless,  the  oral  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  senior  year  seldom  results  in  failure  of  the  student. 

In  the  sciences  the  senior  thesis  is  frequently  a  piece  of  labora- 
tory research,  sometimes  something  in  which  the  individual  faculty 
member  himself  is  interested.  In  chemistry  a  few  outstanding  stu- 
dents are  able  to  start  their  senior  theses  in  the  middle  of  the 
junior  year. 


jumor  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  theses  which  are  written  are  sometimes 
better  than  average  master's  essays.  The  rcquire^^^^gives  the 
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student  something  to  look  forward  to,  a  goal,  a  climax  of  his  under- 
graduate career.  Its  relation  to  flexibility  is  obvious.  By  setting 
different  levels  of  expectation  for  students  with  different  levels  of 
ability,  it  is  possible  for  even  the  C  student  to  find  his  level  of  inde- 
pendent work  and  perform  adequately.  At  the  same  time,  the 
genius  can  be  challenged  by  a  more  difficult  thesis  assignment 

Reed  also  has  independent  reading  courses  in  most  departments, 
thus  providing  another  type  of  flexibility  of  the  independent  study 
type.  In  an  experiment  to  introduce  independent  work  projects  in 
all  courses,  the  instructor  in  each  course  takes  a  minimum  period 
of  1  week  per  semester  in  which  special  work,  group  projects,  extra 
papers,  conferences,  or  tutorials  are  scheduled  instead  of  formal 
classroom  attendance.  In  some  cases  the  period  of  out-of -class  in- 
dependent work  is  as  much  as  4  weeks  a  term.  The  independent 
work  projects  in  each  course  are  designed  both  to  conserve  instruc- 
tion time  and  to  stimulate  student  initiative.  They  also,  of  course, 
reflect  vigorous  faculty  interest  in  experimentation  and  in  im- 
proving upon  the  traditional  lecture  course  that  has  long  been  the 
halhnark  of  American  higher  education. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  some  campuses  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  independent  study,  that  programs  such  as  the  ones  de- 
scribed might  well  be  called  "individual"  study  since  they  require 
the  assistance,  advice,  and  cooperation  of  a  faculty  member.  Some 
administrators  believe  that  the  staff  requirements  for  independent 
study  are  too  expensive  to  justify.  There  is  also  some  feeling  that 
independent  study  is  a  fad,  made  attractive  in  these  days  of  rising 
mrollment  as  an  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of  bulging  classrooms 
and  pending  teacher  shortages.  There  is  some  feeling  among  seg- 
ments of  college  faculties  that  most  students  are  not  mature  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  independent  study  and 
that  nothing  can  really  take  the  place  of  the  lecture  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  11.  Those  who  hold  this  point  of  view 
take  the  position  that  the  place  for  the  undergraduate  is  in  the 
classroom  rather  than  the  library,  listening  to  a  lecture  rather 
tiian  reading  and  writing  on  his  own;  that  the  important  role  of 
the  college  teacher  is  as  a  stimulator  of  young  minds  rather  than 
as  a  source  of  encyclopedic  information  or  an  editor  of  ill-con- 
sidered, hastily  written  adolescent  prose. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  critics  of  independent  study  may  tend  to 
overlook  the  deficiencies  of  the  traditional  lecture  systam  and  to 
minimize  the  capabilities  of  a  portion  of  the  undergraduate  student 
body.  Independent  study  is  as  old  as  colonial  times,  and  today  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  the  4-year  colleges  and  universities  hsm 
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some  type  of  independent  study  plan.*  Although  organized  inde- 
pendent study  programs  seem  to  have  touched  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  enrollment,  the  teaching-learning  tech- 
niques fostered  by  the  independent  study  type  of  instruction  seem 
to  be  an  effective  way  to  achieve  some  measure  of  flexibility  in 
course  structure  and  class  time  and  to  encourage  students  to 
greater  achievement.  However,  if  independent  study  is  to  function 
well,  there  must  be  adequate  library  facilities  available,  and  teach- 
ers must  use  this  instructicnal  system  as  a  result  of  conviction 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  administrative  decree. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  traditional 
procedures  in  college  poorly  prepare  student£  for  independent 
study  or  even  discourage  independent  study  practices.  A  freshman 
comes  to  college  full  of  enthusiasm,  expecting  something  new  and 
different.  His  enthusiasm  may  be  dulled  by  attendance  at  dull 
lecture  classes,  his  love  of  learning  diminished  if  he  is  forced  to 
follow  a  slow  routinized  pace.  Perhaps  the  strategy  to  try  is  to 
start  with  freshmen  and  give  them  independent  study  assignments 
at  the  very  beginning,  before  they  get  bogged  down  with  routine 
formal  course  work.  This  has  been  done  in  some  freshman  honors 
programs.  To  the  extent  that  it  can  be  proved  that  independent 
work  has  merit  for  freshmen,  then  it  can  be  applied  at  all  levels. 

Honors  programa.-  Of  all  the  special  arrangements  to  get  more 
flexibility  into  the  curriculum,  honors  programs  appear  to  have 
won  most  general  approval  and  to  be  the  most  productive  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  honors  programs  usually  include  various  combina- 
tions of  the  types  of  flexibility  discussed  in  this  booklet,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  service  for  superior  students.  In  many 
institutions,  certain  types  of  flexibility  are  used  first  with  honors 
students  and  later  extended  to  other  students  to  the  extent  that 
they  seem  appropriate.  .  ,  . 

Because  honors  work  is  confined  primarily  to  superior  students, 
it  wins  the  approval  of  those  critics  of  independent  study  who 
hold  that  average  studei?ts  are  not  prepared  for  independent  work. 
The  fact  that  honors  work  is  now  offered  in  many  cases  in  4-year 
programs  and  sometimes  in  3-year  progranu,  rather  than  tradi- 
tional upperclass  and  senior-year  programs  only,  wins  the  approval 
of  those  who  favor  the  equivalent  of  a  multiple  track  approach 
with  liberal  amounts  of  independent  work  early  in  the  college 
career  for  those  who  can  benefit  by  it  as  a  basis  for  developing  a 
continuing  momentum  in  their  learning.  Many  persons  view  hon- 
ors work  as  being  excellent  for  the  able  student  regardless  of  voca- 
tional objective  or  field  of  specialization.  t 
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One  of  the  most  sigBiflcant  developments  since  1957  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Su- 
perior Student,  whose  newsletter,  The  Superior  Student,  reports  on 
various  honors  programs,  especially  those  in  publicly  supported 
institutions,  where  there  appears  to  be  an  increased  interest  in 
operating  special  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  awarding  of 
bachelor's  degrees  with  honors.  The  1960-61  ''Honors  Inventory," 
which  is  a  progress  report  of  ICSS  and  not  an  exhaustive  survey, 
Hsts  196  institutions  with  definite  operating  programs  and  43  with 
proposed  programs.  More  than  half  of  the  operating  programs 
were  inaugurated  since  1958,  Approximately  half  or  more  of  the 
institutions  in  the  ''Honors  Inventory''  indicated  specific  provisions 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following:  independent  study,  senior  thesis 
or  research  project,  advanced  placement,  comprehensive  examina- 
tions, requirements  waived,  credit  by  examination«^<^ 

The  Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student  makes 
the  following  recommendations  regarding  the  major  features  of  a 
full  honors  program : 

1*  Identify  and  select  students  of  higher  ability  as  early  as  possible.  This 
involves  far  closer  cooperation  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with 
high  schools  and  preparatory  schools.  The  proper  uses  of  predictive 
techniques,  past  records^  entrance  tests  and  interviews,  and  studies  of 
aptitude,  motivation  and  achievement  are  now  being  explored  and  much 
experience  is  being  canvassed. 

2«  Start  programs  for  these  students  immediately  upon  admission  to  the 
college  or  university  and  admit  other  superior  students  into  these  pro* 
grams  whenever  they  are  later  identified  by  their  teachers. 

3.  Malce  such  programs  continuous  and  cumulative  through  all  four  years 
with  Honors  counseling  especially  organized  and  equally  continuous. 

4.  Formulate  such  programs  so  that  they  will  relate  effectively  both  to  all 
the  college  work  for  the  degree  and  to  the  area  of  concentration,  depart- 
mental specialization,  pre-professional  or  professional  training. 

5«  Make  the  programs  varied  and  flexible  by  establishing  special  courses, 
ability  sections.  Honors  seminars,  colloquia  and  independent  study.  Ad- 
vanced placement  and  acceleration  will  serve  in  a  contributory  role. 

6.  Hake  the  Honors  program  increasingly  visible  throughout  the  institu* 
tion  80  that  it  will  provide  standards  and  models  of  excellence  for  all 
students  and  faculty,  and  contribute  to  the  substitution  of  an  ^'Honors 
outlook**  for  the  ''grade  outlook.*' 

7.  Employ  methods  and  materials  appropriate  to  superior  students.  Ex* 
perience  has  shown  that  this  involves : 

a.  Bringing  the  abler  students  together  in  small  groups  or  classes 
of  from  5  to  20  students. 

b.  Using  primary  sources  and  original  documents  rather  than 
textbooks  where  possible. 

w  "Honors  Inv^tory.  1960.01.  Programs  and  Provisions  in  Tour. Year  Colleges  and  Unlvertl- 
tl«;'  Superior  Studmit,  Jan.  1961.  Under  the  editorship  of  J.  W.  Cohen,  this  newsletter  is 
published  monthly  during  tlfe  academic  year  by  the  University  Honors  Information  Service  of 
the  Inter^Unlverslty  Committee  o^the  Superior  Student.  Unlvenlty  of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colo. 
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e.  hm  Iteturint  ind  pNdlgMUnt  by  tht  f Multy  of  content  to  be 
eovendi  tppfOMhlnt  Mltetivtly  tbt  mbjoet  mitter  to  bt 
eovend;  dlicouraginff  pautv«  not*  taktngi  eneourafing  itu- 

dent  adventure  wHh  Ideas  In  op^n  dlseussion-^the  eolioquluni 
metbod  with  appropriate  modiftcatlon  of  tbli  nnethod  in  aeience 
and  profeiaional  lebooli. 

d.  Supplementing  the  above  with  ineieaied  Independent  itudy, 
reioareh  and  summer  projects. 

e.  Continuous  counseling,  in  the  light  of  the  individual  student's 
development,  by  teaching  personnel,  not  by  fuU-iime  nonteaeh- 
ing  counselors. 

f.  Giving  terminal  examinations  to  test  the  Honors  results. 

8.  Select  faculty  qualifled  to  give  the  best  intellectual  leadership  to  aUe 
students  and  folly  identified  with  the  aims  of  the  program. 

0.  Set  aside,  where  possible,  such  requirements  as  are  restrictive  of  a  good 
student's  progress,  thus  increasing  his  freedom  among  the  alternative 
facets  of  the  Honors  and  regular  curriculum. 

10.  Build  in  devices  of  evaluation  to  test  both  the  means  used  and  the 
ends  sought  by  an  Honors  program. 

11.  Establish  a  committee  of  Honors  studente  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the 
Honors  Committee  or  Council.  Keep  them  fully  informed  on  the  pro- 
gram and  elicit  tiieir  cooperation  in  evaluation  and  development. 

12.  Use  good  students  wherever  feasible  as  apprentices  ;n  teaching  and  aa 
research  assistants  to  the  best  men  on  the  faculty. 

13.  Employ  Honors  students  for  counseling,  orientation  and  other  academic 
advisory  purposes  in  the  general  student  body. 

14.  Establish  where  possible  an  Honors  center  with  Honors  library,  lounge, 
reading  rooms  and  other  appropriate  decor. 

16.  Assure  that  such  programs  wilt  be  permanent  features  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  not  dependent  on  temporary  or  spasmodic  dedication  of  partic- 
ular faculty  men  or  administrators— in  other  words,  institutionalise 
such  programs,  budget  them  and  build  thereby  a  tradition  of  excellence. 

As  pointed  out  by  ICSS,  the  inauguration  of  an  honors  program 
need  not  await  full  implementation  of  all  of  the  above  features  but 
can  be  started  where  feasible  and  move  in  the  direction  of  a  full 
program.  Honors  programs  at  the  18  institutions  in  this  study 
seem  representative  of  the  variety  of  such  programs  at  other  insti- 
tutions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  interdepartmental  honors  programs 
in  operation  is  that  offered  in  humanities  at  Stanford.  A  student 
enrolled  in  this  program  takes  work  in  a  wide  area  of  the  humani- 
ties and  also  completes  the  major  requirements  in  a  single  depart- 
ment He  graduates  with  major  in  a  departmental  subject  and 
with  honors  in  humanities.  The  program  includes  courses  in 
humanities  in  excess  of  Stanford's  general  studies  requirement, 
plus  certain  special  seminars,  four  in  the  junior  year,  two  seni^t' 
coUoquia,  and  a  senior  thesis  which  is  an  extended  piece  of  critical 
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writing  aud  whicii  it  considered  the  most  intportant  part  of  the 
riHiuireinent.  More  than  100  students  annual!;*  are  enrolled  in  the 
honors  program  in  humanities. 

Oberlin  has  reinstituted  an  honors  program  t  o  replace  its  organ- 
ized independent  study  arrangement  Departmi  Ats  invite  students 
to  undertake  honors  work  in  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year,  during 
which  they  may  "try  out"  for  such  distinction  by  doing  individual 
work  which  is  closely  supervised  and  directed.  1  he  successful  par- 
ticipant in  the  program  receives  the  A.B.  degrite  with  honors  in 
the  subject  in  which  he  has  concentrated. 

Each  department  determines  its  specific  requirements  for  hon- 
ors, including  whether  or  not  honors  students  are  released  from 
certain  course  work.  An  Honors  Conunittee  sup  ervises  the  pro- 
gram and  passes  on  to  the  faculty  the  departmental  reconunenda- 
tions  for  the  program.  Between  10  and  20  perceit  of  the  senior 
class  undertake  honors  work.  Through  this  progi-am  and  the  in- 
creased flexibility  in  the  number  of  required  clcss  meetings  in 
general  course  work  of  all  students,  Oberlin  hopes  not  only  to  pre- 
serve all  the  values  of  the  organized  independent  itudy  program 
which  it  has  abandoned,  but  also  to  enlarge  independent  study 
opportunities  for  those  who  can  profit  most  by  tiien. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  had  a  program  of  departi  iental  honors 
since  the  1920's.  In  1967,  however,  in  recognition  ol  the  fact  that 
departmental  honors  provisions  came  too  late  in  the  undergraduate 
career  to  stimulate  able  students  to  higher  achievement,  a  College 
Honors  Program  was  established  in  which  freshmen  ndght  paitici- 
pate.  This  was  instituted  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  preparat  ion, 
committee  work,  and  faculty  discussion.  Approximately  100  of  the 
brightest  freshmen  in  the  college,  representing  the  tcp  5  percent 
of  the  2,000  new  students,  were  invited  to  participate.  Selection 
was  based  on  standing  in  the  top  tenth  of  high  school  class  and  on 
College  Board  and  placement  test  scores.  These  freshmen  w^^re 
designated  honors  students,  were  provided  with  special  sounselitg, 
and  were  enrolled  in  special  sections  in  some  courses.  l  a  addition, 
special  courses  in  some  fields  were  instituted.  Most  of  the  group 
found  themselves  in  two  or  three  honors  sections.  In  psychology 
and  sociology,  special  discussion  sections  of  the  courses  were  s^ 
up  for  them.  Efforts  were  made  to  give  them  individualissed  atten- 
tion. In  addition,  three  inter-disciplinary  college  honors;  courses, 
one  each  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  thti  natural 
sciences,  were  made  available  to  the  group.  At  the  end  of  the  f  rst 
term,  anoth^  46  students  with  good  records  were  admithni  to  the 
program. 
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At  Michigan,  an  Honors  Council  witli  representation  from  each 
department  diBCUSses  policy  questions  connected  with  the  college 
honors  program.  There  is  also  an  executive  committee  of  the 
Council  which  has  authority  to  approve  the  details  of  operation. 
On  the  whole,  departments  have  assigned  senior  staff  and  experi- 
enced junior  staff  to  teach  the  special  honors  sections.  A  meeting 
of  all  instructors  involved  in  teaching  honors  sections  is  held  in  the 
fall  to  provide  briefing  about  the  program's  place  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  superior  student's  education.  Instead  of  remaining  in  the 
regular  counseling  program,  the  students  enrolled  in  the  honors 
programs  receive  special  counseling  by  faculty  members  who  vol- 
unteer to  assist  an  average  of  10  such  honors  students  each. 

The  College  Honors  Program  does  not  replace  the  various  de- 
partmental honors  plans  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  but  supple- 
ments them  at  the  freshman  and  sophomore  level— students  going 
from  the  College  Honors  Program  into  one  of  the  departmental 
honors  sequences.  There  were  problems  initially  connected  with 
dovetailing  the  new  operation  with  what  the  departments  were 
already  doing  in  the  way  of  honors  work.  Implicit  in  the  attention 
given  to  honors  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is  the  need  to  identi- 
fy promising  students  early  in  their  collegiate  careers.  Both  faculty 
and  students  have  been  favorable  in  their  reaction  to  the  College 
Honors  Program.  The  few  students  who  have  not  done  well  seemed 
to  have  had  emotional  problems  rather  than  academic  deilciencies. 

Yale  has  four  kinds  of  special  or  honors  programs:  the  scholars 
of  the  house  plan ;  small  seminars  for  honors  candidates  in  their 
major  fields  of  study;  sophomore  seminars,  in  the  residential  col- 
leges, which  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  a  regular  lecture  class;  and 
the  directed  studies  program  of  general  education  which  is  limited 
to  the  top  quarter  of  the  student  body.  All  of  these  programs  are 
well  supported  budgetarily.  The  directed  studies  program,  for  in- 
stance, has  an  annual  budget  of  over  $180,000. 

The  scholars  of  the  house  plan  differs  most  from  typical  honors 
programs  and  Yale  takes  great  pride  in  this  device  which  permits 
outstanding  seniors  to  be  on  their  own.  They  are  permitted  to 
audit  any  course,  are  freed  of  dass  attendance  requirements,  and 
have  a  unique  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  faculty.  This  device  appears 
to  work  best  in  the  creative  arts  or  in  fields  cutting  across  the  tradi- 
tional disciplines. 

Included  in  the  cost  of  the  scholars  of  thn  house  honors  program 
at  Yale  is  one-third  of  the  salary  of  a  director,  plus  a  drawing 
account  which  pays  for  certain  scheduled  meals  of  the  honors 
seniors.  The  faculty  member  who  serves  as  an  adviser  to  honors 
candidates  also  receives  :a  stipend.  Although  ttogfltoiber  of  stu- 
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(lenta  enrolled  in  this  honors  program  is  small,  it  apparently  has 
considerable  influvnco  on  the  campus. 

The  general  honors  program  at  Yale  has  several  worthwhile  f -^a- 
tures.  An  honors  candidate  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  who  meets 
with  him  once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Honors  stu- 
dents have  at  least  two  seminars.  In  their  senior  year,  each  writes 
an  essay.  Some  of  these  have  been  of  such  qualify  that  they  have 
been  published, 

Students  in  the  scholars  of  the  house  program  meet  for  dinner 
every  other  week,  one  or  two  of  their  number  reporting  on  their 
progress.  There  are  less  frequent  dinners  for  honors  students  in 
divisional  majors. 

In  the  directed  studios  programs  at  Yale,  a  qualified  freshman 
may  choose  a  carefully  designed  total  program,  taught  mainly  in 
the  seminar  method,  with  opportunity  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
independent  work.  The  purpose  of  the  directed  studies  programs 
is  twofold:  (1)  to  introduce  the  student  to  an  advanced  level  of 
study  in  his  first  year  and  so  prepare  him  as  speedily  as  possible 
for  independent  work  in  upperclass  major  and  honors  programs, 
and  (2)  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  understand- 
ing relationships  among  fields  of  study  which  arise  from  a  carefully 
organized  combination  of  specially  designed  courses.  Implicit  in 
both  purposes  is  the  goal  of  providing  a  broad  and  firm  basis  for 
late"  specialization. 

For  a  special  limited  group  of  freshmen  with  exceptional  prep- 
•ation,  studies  of  the  first  year  talte  the  form  of  interdepartmental 

'.nMes,  emphasizing  (by  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal  tech- 
!uques:  disc?^ssions,  essays,  tutorials,  research  projects,  laboratory 
procedures,  audiovisual  aids,  independent  work,  etc.)  the  interrela- 
tionships of  literature  and  the  visual  arts;  of  history  and  philoso- 
phy; of  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  Freshmen  in  this  group 
who  successfully  complete  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  program 
of  iaterdepartmental  studies  may  normally  achieve  the  B.A.  in  3 
year's,  if  they  so  de  ire  and  make  application  to  the  Dean.  All 
directed  studies  freshmen  who  complete  the  work  of  the  first  year 
with  distinction  are  eligible  for  similar  considei  ation. 

Freshmen  in  the  programs  who  wish  to  continue  directed  studies 
in  the  second  year  must  make  application  and  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Curriculum.  In  the  second  year,  tha  principle  of 
interdepartmental  studies  is  applied,  with  special  reference  to  the 
twentieth  century,  its  values  and  its  problems.  In  addition,  each 
term  one  philosophical  precept  of  20  lectures  by  distinguished 
scholars  is  cfff  red..  The  precept  rep]{|^i^  one  of  the  three  major 
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dlviaioni  of  human  activity— the  httmanities,  tha  aoeial  aeiencea» 
the  natural  aeiencea. 

At  Hiram  College,  the  4-year  general  honors  program  planned  to 
go  into  effect  in  September  1962  has  the  following  provisions:  Be- 
tween 25  and  30  members  of  each  entering  class  are  to  be  identified 
as  candidates  for  honors  prior  to  registration.  Those  students  who 
have  attained  an  average  of  2.76  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year 
and  who  continue  to  be  motivated  for  honors  work  may  continue  in 
the  honors  program,  and  others  identifiad  as  superior  students 
(average  of  8.0)  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  Similarly,  a  3.00  cumulative  average  is  required  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  for  rrtention  in  the  honors  program  and 
a  3.25  cumulative  average  qualifies  "late  bloomers"  to  enter  the 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  A  pcssing  grade  in 
tlie  honors  colloquium  is  required  for  retention  in  the  program  at 
sJl  levels. 

Each  section  of  the  honors  colloquium  is  to  consist  of  no  more 
than  16  students  and  will  be  assigned  3  faculty  members  who  will 
remain  with  the  group  for  the  entire  year  to  lead  discussions  of 
issues  and  ideas  contained  in  a  series  of  important  books.  Brief 
synoptic  papers  based  on  the  readings  will  be  submitted  by  each 
student  at  each  session.  Candidates  for  general  honors  who  have 
participated  In  the  program  for  the  entire  4  years  will  be  expected 
to  have  taken  not  fewer  than  six  of  the  honors  courses  available 
during  the  first  8  years  in  addition  to  the  honors  coUoquia.  All 
honors  courses  meet  general  distributional  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation. This  requirement  will  be  prorated  for  honors  candidates 
who  enter  the  program  late.  In  the  senior  year,  each  honors  candi- 
date takes  the  course  in  Senior  Liberal  Studies.  Candidates  for 
general  honors  may  be  graduated  ewn  taude  if  they  have  a  cumula- 
tive giade-point  average  of  8.25,  and  those  wi.'^se  senior  honors 
papers  are  deemed  especially  worthy  by  the  Honors  Board  may  be 
graduated  with  special  honors. 

At  Brandeis  University,  an  honors  program  is  available  in  each 
department  A  student  with  a  B  or  better  average  who  becomes  a 
candidate  for  distinction  is  obliged  in  most  departments  to  write 
a  thesis.  This  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  substantial  paper  and 
is  the  result  of  an  intensive  study.  The  requirements  for  honors 
work  in  the  science  departments  bxa  quite  flexible.  In  some  cases 
graduate  level  courses  are  taken  by  the  honors  candidate.  The 
faculty  encourages  promising  students  to  undertake  honors  work, 
and  25  to  30  percent  of  the  student  body  have  done  so  in  the  past. 
Those  students  who  do  arg  usually  those  who  have  serious  graduate 
school  ambitions. 
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M.l.T.'s  dopartnieut  of  mechanical  engineering  has  an  honors 
tourse  which  is  worth  mentioning.  At  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
the  top  7  percent  of  tlie  class,  those  with  tlie  greatest  professional 
promise,  are  invit;«d  to  enter  the  honors  course.  If  they  accept,  they 
commit  themselves  to  2  years  of  study  after  which  they  receive  the 
B.S.  and  the  M.S.  degrees  simultaneously.  In  their  fourth  year, 
instead  writing  a  thesis  as  other  students  do,  they  take  more 
mathematics  and  other  course  work  preparatory  to  the  fifth  year, 
which  is  primarily  engineering  science.  The  student  has  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  in  selecting  his  courses.  In  addition,  the  honors 
studentp  are  invited  to  dinner  meetings  at  which  guest  experts  in 
the  humanities  discuss  nonengincering  subjects.  There  has  been 
favorable  student  reaction. 

Admission  to  the  Hono4*s  Course  ex(;ends  two  privileges  to  the 
student:  it  allows  him  to  combine  his  senior  and  master's  theses 
into  a  single,  longer  work,  and  it  essentially  guarantees  admission 
lu  graduate  school,  and  thus  enables  him  to  plan  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram through  the  master's  degree.  The  Department  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  and  the  Department  of  Metallurgy  ha^^e  honors 
coi?rses  similar  to  those  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  En^- 
neeriiig. 

In  addition  to  the  undergraduate  honors  course,  the  Departmeat 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  also  has  the  Advanced  Undergraduate 
Program.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  st*!dents  are  selected 
who,  the  department  feels,  would  benefit  by  direct  substitution  of 
gi'aduate  courses  for  most  of  their  remaining  undergraduate 
couraes.  These  men  are  also  automatically  members  of  the  Honors 
Course.  However,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  put  into  graduate 
courses  earlier  in  their  academic  careers  means  that  by  the  time 
they  acquire  a  master's  degree  they  are  probably  a  year  or  more 
beyond  the  master's  level  in  terms  of  course  work  and  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  pursue  further  graduate  work. 

Since  1951,  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  U.CIi.A.  has 
administered  an  honors  program  for  the  benefit  of  its  superior 
students.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  release  the  ex- 
ceptionally able  student  from  the  pace  of  study  adapted  to  the 
average  IT.C.L.A.  undergraduate.  Participating  students  are  given 
library  stack  privileges  and  arc  allowed  to  meet  many  of  their 
general  degree  and  major  department  requirements  by  (1)  taking 
courses  more  advanced  than  the  usual  ones,  including;  graduate 
courses  taken  for  undergraduate  credit,  (2)  receiving  credit  for 
courses  taken  by  examination  without  clas.<(  attendance,  (3)  taking 
courses  on  a  "passed-not  passed"  basis,  and  (4)  engaging  in 
independent  study  or  research.  In  the  spring  of  1962,  there  were 
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281  Students  in  the  program.  The  departments  of  English,  History* 
Mathematics,  Political  Science,  and  Psychology  now  have  special 
honors  budgetary  support  and  have  established  departmental  hon- 
ors programs  which  include  small,  seminar-type  honu\-s  classes. 

In  September  1967,  95  new  U.C.L.A.  students  who  scored  high 
in  general  scholastic  aptitude  were  invited  to  participate  in  counsel- 
ing  and  testing  services  offered  by  the  Student  Counseling  Center. 
Tbe  program  has  been  continued  with  more  restrictive  selection 
processes.  Members  of  these  groups  are  closely  ft  ^  :  wed  to  see 
what  effect  such  a  counseling,  interviewing,  and  te£  ng  pngram 
will  have  on  gradepoint  average,  general  adjustment  to  college 
work,  and  progress  toward  a  degree.  Students  in  the  program  have 
been  given  special  course  and  curHculum  privileges  similar  to  those 
for  members  of  the  honors  program.  As  of  February  1962, 874  stu- 
dents were  registered  in  this  program. 

Each  semester,  beginning  in  September  1967,  a  number  of  enter- 
ing U.C.L.A.  freshmen  have  been  designated  as  entitled  to  Honors 
at  Entrance.  The  Admissions  Office  makes  the  initial  selection 
based  solely  on  academic  performance  of  the  students  in  high 
school.  The  college  provides  special  counseling  facilities  for  these 
students.  In  the  spring  of  1962, 662  students  who  were  selected  for 
Honors  at  Entrance  w  ere  in  attendance  at  U.C.L.A.  in  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science. 

When  a  student  enters  a  field  of  concentration  at  the  beginning 
of  his  sophomore  year  at  Harvard,  he  is  automatically  considered 
to  be  an  honors  candidate  unless  his  field  is  the  natural  sciences, 
architectural  sciences,  or  music,  which  are  not  considered  well 
suited  to  the  tutorial  method  characteristic  of  the  honors  program 
At  Harvard.  The  student  meets  regularly  with  his  tutor,  either 
alone  or  in  a  small  group  and  usually  in  his  own  House.  Those  who 
qualify  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  continue  as  honors  candidates  go 
on  working  with  their  tutors  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  and 
may  receive  course  reduction  and  do  independent  work.  In  the 
senior  year,  each  honors  candidate  writes  a  thesis  for  which  he  has 
done  intensive  research  under  his  tutor's  supervision.  It  is  es- 
timated that  these  seniors  spend  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of 
their  time  on  the  thesis,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  a  research  problem  involves  and  requires  them  to  make  their 
own  analyses.  The  thesis  experience  is  considered  excellent  prep- 
aration for  writing  a  master's  essay  or  a  dissertation.  Theses  are 
read  by  at  least  two  faculty  members  and,  in  the  case  of  students 
considered  for  the  degree  summa  cum  laude  and  for  those  whose 
records  are  marginal,  there  is  an  oral  defense  of  the  research  paper. 
In  assessing  honors  programs,  the  advantages  gppear  to  out- 
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weigh  the  few  disadvantages.  One  important  byproduct  of  an  effeo* 
tive  honors  program  is  that  the  individual  student  receives  more 
personal  attention  from  the  faculty  than  he  wou  .d  in  a  standard 
course  of  study.  Some  students,  however,  see  themselves  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation  and  subjected  to  various  anxieties.  If  addi- 
tional demands  are  placed  upon  them  in  an  honors  program,  many 
of  them  believe  they  must  weigh  the  risks  along  with  the  gains.  In 
the  face  of  this  reluctance,  some  incentive  is  necessary  both  in 
secondary  school  and  college  to  develop  an  esprit  He  corps  among  in- 
dividuals of  ability  and  promise. 

The  University  of  Michigan  in  its  College  Honors  Program  has 
endeavored  to  develop  a  spirit  among  its  honors  freshmen  by  al- 
lotting them  a  special  reading  room  in  tho  new  undergraduate 
library  and  by  encouraging  them  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
shaping  of  the  new  Honors  plan.  Honors  students  have  much  in 
common.  Encouraging  them  to  meet  together  can  serve  to  foster 
this  needed  esprit  de  corps. 

^t  is  equally  important  that  faculty  members  and  administrators 
express  an  interest  in  the  student  who  has  embarked  on  special 
programs  or  honors  work.  The  encouragement  of  the  classroom 
teacher  is  still  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  success  of 
special  plans  for  the  exceptional  student. 

The  senior  thesis  in  an  honors  program  seems  to  be  an  especially 
appropriate  requirement  for  the  exceptionally  bright  undergi*adu- 
ate,  particularly  for  those  planning  to  do  graduate  work.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  some  capable  students  can  best 
demonstrate  their  competence  in  other  ways,  that  abilities  of  some 
may  lie  in  directions  other  than  writing.  As  a  type  of  flexibility  for 
the  superior  person,  therefore,  the  senior  thesis  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  universal  solution  to  the  problem. 

In  the  past,  there  appear  to  have  been  several  reasons  why  more 
students  were  not  willing  to  do  honors  work.  Apparently  some 
bright  students  shied  away  from  the  honors  opportunities  because 
they  were  concerned  over  maintaining  as  high  an  academic  average 
in  college  as  possible  and  feared  that  the  demands  of  honors  work 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  high  grades.  It  is  possible  also 
that  some  faculty  members  have  been  reluctant  u>  take  on  addi- 
tional honors  candidates  because  of  the  extra  work  involved.  As 
more  and  more  programs  have  been  established,  and  as  climates 
appropriate  to  them  have  developed,  the  negative  considerations 
have  generally  been  replaced  by  genuine  interest  and  commitment, 
both  by  students  and  by  faculty.  However,  some  students  of  high 
ability  report  iaat  they  feel  the  concentration  required  by  honors 
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progranu  restricts  their  programs  too  much,  and  that  they  prefer 
to  sample  areas  and  professors  they  othenvise  would  have  to  miss. 

^Tutorial  work, — One  curricular  variation  outside  the  traditional 
formal  course  requirement  which  is  closely  related  to  independent 
study  is  the  tutorial  plan  which  a  number  of  mstitutions  have 
adopted  to  advantage.  In  a  tutorial  arrangement  the  student  does 
considerable  reading  and  writing  on  his  own  but  under  the  more 
or  less  close  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  The  consultation 
between  student  and  teacher  on  an  individual  basis,  or  in  small 
groups,  is  considered  extremely  valuable  by  those  institutions 
which  have  adopted  tutorial  programs.  Although  some  institutions 
prefer  the  colloquium  or  seminar  type  of  instruction  because  it  is 
less  costly  and  provides  opportunity  for  group  discussion,  others 
prefer  tutorial  programs  for  providing  a  certain  type  of  tailor- 
made  higher  education  for  the  serious  minded,  well  motivated 
student,  especially  for  certain  types  of  specialization.  Tutorial 
programs  at  the  institutions  in  this  study  seem  typical  of  those 
elsewhere. 

One  type  of  tutorial  arrangement  is  represented  by  the  system 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  where  in  some  departmental  honors 
programs  a  student  is  assigned  to  a  tutor  in  his  senior  year.  The 
tutor,  who  ha*'  no  more  than  one  student  whom  he  carries  over  and 
above  his  regular  teaching  and  research  load,  usually  sees  the 
student  once  a  week  in  order  to  help  him  with  his  essay  and  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  his  junior  and  senior  years. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  tutorial  program  is  designed 
for  the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  more  thoroughly  an  individual 
interest,  discovered  during  his  first  years  in  the  college,  that  does 
not  correspond  to  any  one  field  of  academic  specialization.  Although 
those  in  tutorial  study  usually  have  good  academic  records,  the  pro- 
gvam  is  not  designed  exclusively  for  the  brilliant  student.  It  is 
designed  rather  for  the  person  who  wants  to  follow  his  own  special 
line  of  inquiry  while  developing  skills  and  acquiring  perspective  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Originally,  the  tutorial  program  was 
thought  of  as  a  terminal  experience,  but  it  has  also  fulfilled  another 
objective,  namely  to  enable  a  student  to  see  whether  he  likes  the 
sort  of  independent  work  required  in  more  advanced  scholarly 
pursuits. 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  in  the  college,  the 
tutorial  candidate  c.tlines  his  individualized  program  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council  on  Advanced  General  Studies.  The  program 
must  include  a  year  of  work  distributed  broadly  over  the  cur- 
riculum and  a  year  of  work  divided  in  approximately  equal  propor- 
tions among  the  writing  of  a  bachelor's  essay,  the  taking  of  courses 
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having  special  interest,  and  reading  and  other  investigations 
planned  in  consultation  with  his  tutor,  but  not  subject  to  direct 
testing  by  the  Council  on  Advanced  General  Studies.  The  individu- 
alized tutorial  portion  of  a  student's  program  may  be  divided  be- 
tween his  last  2  years  in  the  college,  or  it  may  be  concentrated  in 
the  1  «st  year,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  special  interest  and 
the  stage  in  his  career  at  which  the  interest  becomes  fully  defined. 
In  any  case,  the  major  part  of  his  time  in  his  last  year  must  be  de- 
voted to  independent  work  supervised  by  his  tutor. 

In  the  year  of  work  which  includes  the  preparation  of  the  essay, 
the  taking  of  special  courses,  and  reading  and  other  investigations 
not  subject  to  direct  testing,  the  latter  portion  of  the  program  which 
has  been  called  "planned  intellectual  leisure"  or  "the  free  third,'* 
may  take  the  form  of  additional  course  work,  collateral  reading,  or 
participation  in  some  other  kind  of  intellectual  activity.  Prof. 
William  Bradbury,  writing  on  "the  free  third"  of  the  tutorial  plan 
has  asserted  that  a  principal  reason  for  including  it  in  the  program 
was  the  belief  that  it  might  contribute  to  the  student's  habit  of 
choosing  intellectuaUy  significant  leisure  activities  and  of  viewing 
all  his  activities  as  offering  scope  for  intelligence.  Opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  writing  an  essay  in  his  tutorial  study  at  Chicago, 
the  student  takes  a  1-hour  oral  examination  and  a  6-hour  written 
examination  wh^ch  ranges  over  a  wide  field  and  which  is  con- 
structed for  that  particular  student  by  the  Council  on  Advanced 
Tutorial  Studies.  The  tutor  normally  serves  as  one  of  the  panel  of 
three  who  prepare  and  grade  these  examinations.  Members  of  this 
same  panel  also  serve  as  readers  of  the  bachelor's  essay.  When  he 
graduates,  a  tutorial  student  receives  the  Bachelor  of  Art^  in 
Tutorial  Studies. 

In  practice,  a  student  enrolled  in  the  tutorial  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  agrees  to  become 
his  tutor.  Theoretically,  the  student  spends  between  1^  and  2 
hours  with  his  tutor  every  other  week.  However,  since  the  tutorial 
activity  is  engaged  in  by  a  faculty  member  in  addition  to  his  regular 
teaching  load,  it  is  done  as  a  labor  of  love.  Even  though  most  in- 
structors consider  tutorial  work  a  privilege,  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
can  reasonably  be  demanded  of  any  staff  member.  For  this  reason, 
some  financial  and  professional  recognition  of  the  tutor's  contribu- 
tion would  have  to  become  an  inherent  part  of  any  tutorial  program 
if  it  were  expanded  to  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  student 
body. 

The  tutorial  program  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is  small  am! 
probably  should  remain  so.  Some  students  with  graduate  ambitions 
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tre  deterred  from  entering  it  because  they  fear  that  taking  it  may 
adversely  influence  theii'  chances  for  admission  to  graduate  school. 
Some  departments,  it  is  evident,  are  likely  to  consider  those  in  the 
Chicago  tutorial  program  as  somewhat  deficient  in  the  quantity  of 
specialized  preparation  they  take.  As  a  terminal  intellectual  ex- 
perience, particularly  for  the  nonconformist  or  the  student  with 
interests  that  cut  across  two  or  more  disciplines,  the  tutorial  plan 
is  probably  quite  satisfactory.  As  Bradbury  has  reported,  "those 
who  have  served  as  tutors  agree  that  there  is  no  comparable  way 
of  learning  about  students,  and  . . .  the  tutorial  system  is  ideally 
adapted  to  achieving  the  best  results  of  which  eawh  student  is 
capable." 

While  Chicago's  tutorial  program  is  limited  to  a  few  students. 
Harvard's  program  has  traditionally  been  considered  a  compulsory 
experience.  It  was  established  more  than  45  years  ago  in  the  belief 
that  tutorial  work  enables  a  student  to  broaden  and  deepen  his 
understanding  of  his  own  field,  supplements  his  course  work,  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  topics  in  his  field,  and  provides  an 
ideal  basis  for  a  close  individual  relationship  between  teacher  and 
student.  At  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  v^ar,  each  student  is 
assigned  a  tutor  in  his  field  of  concentration  ui  'as  that  field  is  one 
of  the  sciences  which  is  not  well  suited  to  the  tutorial  method. 
Honors  candidates  continue  working  with  their  tutors  in  their 
junior  and  senior  years  when  they  may  do  considerable  indepe«*aent 
work  in  lieu  of  course  requirements. 

The  initial  tutorial  experience  at  Harvard  is  characterized  by 
comphte  informality.  The  degree  to  which  the  student  makes  use 
of  it  is  left  largely  to  individual  initiative.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  quality  in  the  work  done.  Failure  of  a  tutorial  does 
not  prevent  a  student  from  getting  the  degree;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tutorial  system  provides  highly  individualized  instruction  for 
all  who  take  advantage  of  it  ',nd  encourages  the  student  to  rea<^ 
and  think  for  himself,  to  express  his  own  ideas  both  in  writing  and 
orally,  and  to  have  his  ideas  criticized  by  fellow  students  and 
teachers. 

At  Harvard,  all  entering  students  are  considered  honors  candi- 
dates, subject  to  passing  qualifying  examinations  in  the  field  of 
concentration  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Those  who  pass 
these  examinations  continue  as  honors  candidates  and  receive  ad- 
ditional tutorial  work.  Another  qualifying  examination  is  given 
at  the  end  ot  the  junior  year,  and  a  comprehensive  examination 
covering  the  whole  field  of  concentration  is  given  in  he  spring  of 
the  senior  year.  In  the  s^nipr  year,  each  hono^^^^didate  writes 
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a  thesis  for  which  ho  has  dona  ^.ntensive  research  iu  his  tutorial 
progra&i. 

Apparently,  the  intenti(^n  at  Harvard  is  to  stimulate  interest  in 
honors  work  by  giving  ail  students  experience  in  the  tutorial  pro- 
gram in  order  to  familiaHze  i^hem  with  this  type  of  highly  in- 
dividualized instruction  and  challenge  them  to  continue  in  it. 
Although  this  approach  may  widen  the  gap  between  honors  and 
nonhonors  students,  it  should  result  in  increased  and  more  purpose- 
ful participation  in  honors  work.  At  present,  about  50  percent  of 
the  students  are  honors  candidates. 

In  general,  there  is  one  troublesome  aspect  of  the  tutorial  system 
which  must  be  considered.  The  tutor  may  be  of  any  faculty  rank, 
from  teaching  fellow  to  professor,  and  the  expense  of  this  highly 
individualized  instruction  for  large  numbers  of  students  may  result 
in  relegation  of  the  bulk  of  the  tutoring  to  junior  staff  members.  At 
the  same  time,  good  tutoring,  because  it  is  a  relatively  private 
operation,  is  not  likely  to  receive  as  much  recognition  as  outstand- 
ing lecturing.  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  better  or  more  ambitious 
teachers  may  prefer  lecture  courses  to  tutoring. 

The  essay  which  is  written  in  the  tutorial  program  can  best  be 
described  as  a  piece  of  writing  of  a  liberally  educated  person  ad- 
dressed to  a  liberally  educated  audience.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
facsimile  of  a  master's  essay.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  for 
the  student  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  his  essay.  Frequently,  the 
tutor  must  curb  the  scope  or  extent  of  the  written  project.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  minor  difficulty,  and  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
probably  no  more  ideal  way  in  which  to  learn  to  write. 


Other  Types  of  Programs 

Seminar-type  programs. — ^The  senior  colloquia  recently  estab- 
lished at  Stanford  are  among  the  special  devices  available  for 
seniors.  A.B.  degree  candidates  beginning  with  the  class  of  1960 
are  required  to  take  two  senior  colloquia  in  fields  outside  their 
major.  The  only  exceptions  are  students  entering  law  or  medical 
school  after  8  years  and  those  following  interdepartmental  honors 
programs.  These  colloquia,  taught  by  senior  faculty  members  who 
select  subjects  somewhat  removed  from  their  own  specializations, 
are  kept  small  in  size  and  demand  considerable  student  participa- 
tion. They  are  centered  around  an  important  contemporary  issue 
or  a  major  work  or  writer  of  abiding  significance  and  designed 
to  stimulate  serious  thought  on  a  provocative  subject  through  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  challenging  and  sophisticated  materials. 
They  also  demand  a  high  level  of  teaching^for  the  instructor  in  a 
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senior  colloquium  is  not  able  to  hide  behind  dog-eared  lecture  notes 
or  a  facade  of  lofty  objectivity.  Essays  are  required  instead  of  a 
f)nal  examination. 

Some  of  these  senior  coUoquia  were  originally  offered  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  preliminary  to  establishment  of  the  program.  In  the 
coUoquia  such  topics  are  used  as :  "Discovery,  Invention,  and  Crea- 
tion," "Freedom  of  Speech,"  "The  Making  of  Decisions,"  "Man  and 
the  State  in  Modern  Drama,"  "Faith  and  Scepticism  in  English 
Writers,"  and  "Genesis  and  Geology."  Many  of  the  faculty  at  Stan- 
ford apparently  regard  the  colloquium  requirement  "as  the  most, 
challenging  and  significant  of  the  changes  introduced"  recently 
at  the  institution.^^ 

The  staff  participating  in  these  coUoquia  are  Ukely  to  profit  as 
much  as  the  students,  since  this  teaching  assignment  is  a  novel  in- 
teUectual  demand  on  them.  It  should  result  in  a  widening  of  per- 
spectives, a  breaking  forth  into  new  frontiers.  Only  time  can 
determine  the  extent  to  which  Stanford  can  meet  the  pressing 
staffing  demands  which  this  requirement  imposes  on  the  faculty 
and  whether  staff  members  wiU  be  satisfied  with  the  professional 
recognition  given  for  participation  in  this  new  endeavor. 

The  senior  symposium  at  Reed  is  another  special  program  worth 
mentioning  in  detail.  This  course,  taken  on  a  voluntary  basis,  is 
divided  into  sections  of  12  students  each.  Each  section  is  taught 
by  two  or  three  professors.  The  general  purpose  is  the  exploration 
of  value  problems  (social  and  psychological,  moral  and  religious, 
scientific  and  artistic)  that  confront  contemporary  man,  through 
the  critical  analysis  of  books  that  take  significant  positions  on  these 
problems.  Students  read  a  book  a  week  in  a  wide  range  of  fields 
throughout  the  year.  The  class  meets  one  evening  a  week  and  dis- 
cussion is  at  a  high  level.  The  course  is  considered  especially 
valuable  for  the  science  majors  at  Reed,  for  it  gives  them  an  im- 
portant breadth  of  study  to  supplement  the  depth  of  their  individ- 
ual specialty.  During  a  typical  academic  year,  the  readings  ranged 
from  Miller's  "Death  of  a  Salesman"  and  Whitman's  "Democratic 
Vistas"  to  Niebuhr's  "The  Meaning  of  Revelation"  and  White- 
head's "Concept  of  Nature."  Philosophical  works,  sociological 
treatises,  fiction,  and  scientific  books  are  about  equally  represented. 
An  important  criterion  for  the  inclusion  of  any  title  on  the  reading 
list  is  its  "teachability"  and  its  usefulness  for  provoking  discus- 
sion of  value  problems.  The  senior  symposium  is  considered  one 
of  the  major  strengths  of  the  Reed  program. 

u  Robert  Hoop«a  and  Habert  UsrtludI,  Th4  Vndtrgraduat*  in  tS«  Vnivtrtitu,  A  report  to  the 
F*sulty  by  tkt  SMottttvt  Committee  of  the  Stanford  Stndy  of  Under«rfi(bykte  JBducation,  1964.66. 
Stanford.  Calif..  Stanford  Unlvei|lt»^  Pr«M.  1967.  p.  66-66.  A  9  <J 
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in  "Undergraduate  Seminars"  at  M.I.T.,  which  were  first  of- 
ferad  in  September  1961,  small  groups  of  freshmen  are  brought  into 
seminar  contact  with  established  senior  members  of  the  faculty. 
Lists  of  topics  displaying  areas  of  faculty  interest  are  provided  tu 
help  the  student  select  a  particular  seminar  from  the  wide  range 
of  topics  available.  To  enhance  the  informal  environment,  letter 
grades  have  been  waived  in  favor  of  "pass"  or  "fail."  During  the 
first  term,  25  percent  of  the  class  had  a  seminar  as  an  elective;  the 
second  term,  31  percent  did.  Groups  were  kept  small,  averaging 
between  5  and  6  students  per  seminar.  About  a  third  of  the  groups 
did  some  work  in  the  laboratory  as  pai't  of  their  investigations.  It 
is  expected  that  these  seminars  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  career 
direction  and  on  the  vigor  with  which  the  participants  later  pursue 
independent  work  as  upperclassmen. 

Still  another  approach  can  be  seen  in  the  preceptorials  offered  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Certain  preceptorial  classes  are  given 
in  which  a  student  tackles  a  special  problem  based  on  the  materials 
of  a  course  in  general  studies.  He  meets  in  a  seminar  and  writes 
an  essay  in  the  spring  quarter.  The  essay  is  the  equivalent  of  be- 
tween one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  course.  Preceptorials  are  limited  to  those  students  who  have 
all-round  good  records. 

The  single  course  plan. — Thus  far,  all  the  special  programs  and 
courses  described  have  fallen  into  the  traditional  framework  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  students  carry  four  or  five  courses  simul- 
taneously. An  unusual  experiment  known  as  the  single  course  plan 
has  been  in  operation  at  Hiram  College  and  is  worth  examination  as 
a  variation  in  flexibility.  At  Hiram,  until  the  program  was  modified 
in  1958,  every  student  took  only  one  course  and  in  this  fashion 
completed  five  courses  during  the  year.  The  single  course  plan  was 
designed  to  enable  the  undergraduate  to  learn  a  college  subject 
freed  from  the  distractions  of  other  courses.  By  concentrating  a 
year's  work  into  7  weeks,  it  was  thought  that  the  student's  learning 
would  be  enhanced. 

The  single  course  plan  has  several  obvious  advantages.  If  un- 
interrupted intensive  study  has  any  value,  the  single  course  plan 
encourages  it  to  the  fullest.  Students  can  enter  and  leave  the  in- 
stitution at  more  points  during  the  academic  year.  It  appears  to  be 
especially  useful  for  the  rapid  learner  on  the  one  hand  and  for  the 
weak  student  on  the  other.  It  is  easier  to  schedule  off -campus  trips 
during  the  year  under  the  single  course  plan.  Indeed,  it  is  even 
practicable  to  plan  trips  abroad  for  classes  under  the  single  class 
plan. 
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Unless  an  institution  has  a  highly  homogeneous  enrollment,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  single  course  plan  appear  to  outweigh  its  ad- 
vantages when  it  is  used  exclusively.  The  problems  of  adjustment 
to  college  are  intensified  under  it  Freshmen  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
just to  the  rapid  reading  pace  required  in  a  single  course  arrange- 
ment. It  limits  the  amount  of  extra  work  a  student  can  take.  The 
undergraduate  cannot  very  well  carry  a  heavier  than  normal  pro- 
gram. It  takes  time  to  learn  some  skills.  Some  students  cannot 
master  all  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  course  in  7  weeks.  The  as- 
similation  is  particularly  difficult  in  courses  with  heavy  reading 
lists.  Furthermore,  if  a  student  misses  a  few  days  because  of  ill- 
ness, it  is  difficult  for  him  to  catch  up.  The  plan  appears  to  be  ex- 
pensive administratively. 

In  1958,  the  faculty  at  Hiram  voted  to  modify  the  single  course 
plan  to  give  freshmen  the  traditional  type  of  6-course  program,  and 
limit  the  single  course  plan  to  the  other  classes.  Each  term  was 
leni^hened  to  8  weeks  and  there  are  4  instead  of  5  terms  in  the 
academic  year.  The  Hiram  faculty  hopes  that  this  revision  will 
enable  it  to  preserve  the  best  features  of  boUi  systems.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  revision  should  improve  the  curriculum  for  the 
superior  students  and  at  the  same  time  assist  the  weaker  ones  in 
getting  accustomed  to  college-level  courses.  The  new  plan  also 
should  provide  for  a  greater  flexibility  in  the  course  offering,  a 
greater  variation  of  teaching  loads,  greater  flexibility  in  student 
programs,  a  better  system  for  postponing  some  subjects,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  flow  of  students  in  and  out  of  the  college  during  the 
year.  It  is  likely  to  make  for  easier  scheduling  and  for  easier  ad- 
justment of  the  majority  of  students  to  college. 

Television,— Is  there  any  flexibility  to  be  gained  through  the  use 
of  educational  television?  This  is  an  obvious  question  in  view  of  the 
advances  which  television  as  a  teaching  medium  has  made  in  recent 
years.  San  Francisco  State  College  produces  and  transmits  a  TV 
program  for  gifted  high  school  students.  The  high  school  student 
takes  the  same  flnal  examination  as  other  students  and  if  he  passes 
leceives  a  certificate  which  may  be  turned  in  for  college  credit  at 
San  Francisco  State. 

This  might  be  considered  a  combination  of  credit  by  examination 
and  controlled  advanced  standing.  However,  San  Francisco  State 
College  has  not  been  content  to  let  the  TV  programs  be  merely 
lecturing.  Weekly  meetings  of  discussion  groups  have  been  in- 
cluded both  for  regularly  enrolled  students  and  for  the  high  school 
seniors,  to  retain  the  values  of  face-to-face  contacts  between  stu- 
dents and  an  instructor.  Discussion  leaders  for  high  school  students 
were  teachers  who  had  worked  in  a  special  seminar  with  the  in- 
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structor  of  the  course;  and  in  most  cases  the  TV  instructor  him- 
self met  occasionally  with  the  high  school  group  so  that  Ue  became 
something  more  to  them  than  a  TV  personality. 

*  ^??,fi  ^?  denominators  of  most  programs  for  getting 

flexibility  into  the  curriculum  is  deviation  from  the  routinized  lec- 
ture in  an  effort  to  emphasize  individualization.  Teaching  by 
television  is,  by  and  large,  lecturing.  No  matter  how  skillfully,  how 
entertainingly,  how  histrionically  it  is  done,  it  is  stiU  lecturing. 
Critics  mamtain  that  teaching  by  television  is  the  replacement  of 
one  lecture  device  by  another,  that  in  terms  of  flexibility  it  holds 
little  promise  except  as  an  accessory,  an  accoutrement  to  learning. 
Proponents  of  teaching  by  television,  however,  maintain  that  it  can 
be  used  to  supplement  the  work  learned  in  class  or  in  the  library, 
that  it  can  extend  the  audience  of  good  teachers  beyond  the  usual 
classroom  capacity,  that  it  can  bring  closeup  views  of  demonstra- 
tions to  hundreds  of  students  simultaneously,  and  that  it  can  free 
teaching  time  for  assisting  individual  students.  Like  any  other 
form  of  one-way  communication,  its  widespread  use  as  a  substitute 
for  other  teaching-learning  activities  could  serve  to  bring  about  in- 
creased conformity  and  increased  regimentation,  unless  teachers 
recognize  its  limitations  and  compensate  for  them. 

Other  new  educational  media,  such  as  self-teaching  machines  and 
language  laboratory  equipment,  are  being  introduced  to  enable 
each  student  to  proceed  at  his  own  pace  and  to  free  the  teachers' 
time  for  assisting  individual  students.  Regardless  of  the  media 
used,  however,  the  instructional  material  itself  must  be  appropriate 
to  nieet  student  and  program  objectives.  In  the  final  analysis,  then, 
the  degree  of  flexibility  resulting  from  the  use  of  educational  televi- 
sion and  other  new  educational  media  depends  upon  the  phUosophy 
of  the  individual  institution  and  the  way  in  which  the  media  are 
used  with  other  learning  activities. 

Off-eampua  study.— Although  programs  of  study  abroad  have 
received  considerable  publicity,  other  off-campus  programs  also 
are  growing,  both  those  offered  during  the  regular  session  and  those 
offered  m  summer. 

A  unique  experiment  in  flexibility  at  Oberlin  involves  off-campus 
summer  study.  This  is  an  area  for  flexibility  which  is  likely  to  de- 
velop in  the  future  as  more  colleges  and  universities  expand  their 
summer  sessions  and  move  to  year-round  programs.  Departments 
at  Oberlin  may  now  give  course  credit  work  which  students  do  on 
their  own  away  from  campus  over  the  summer  vacation.  The  ar- 
rangement  appears  to  be  more  feasible  in  the  language  fields  than 
in  others.  For  example,  a  student  may  ^^%in  a  French  course, 
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go  to  France  for  the  summer,  and  take  an  examination  upon  return- 
ing to  campus  the  following  fall. 

At  Stanford  and  Hiram,  off -campus  study  is  more  formalized, 
with  classes  traveling  ur  studying  together.  For  example,  Hiram 
students  may  have  an  8-week  winter  period  of  off -campus  study 
in  an  advanced  foreign  language  course.  At  Stanford,  selected 
undergi-aduates  may  spend  two  quarters  at  one  of  several  Stanford 
study  centers  overseas,  where  courses  are  given  under  the  supei'- 
vision  of  resident  Stanford  faculty  members.  Programs  are  de- 
signed with  special  reference  to  the  country  in  which  the  center  is 
located,  and  full  academic  credit  is  given. 

Another  approach  to  off -campus  summer  flexibility  is  seen  in  the 
University  of  Chicago's  Humanities  I  course  offered  at  Aspen,  Colo. 
A  year's  work  in  humanities  is  condensed  into  a  10-week  summer 
course  dealing  with  music,  art,  and  literature.  The  course  is  limited 
to  20  students,  who  have  access  to  concerts  at  Aspen.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  popular  with  the  student  body. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  progi-am  of  summer  reading 
has  been  in  effect  for  several  years.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Honors  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Division, 
students  may  fulfill  a  prerequisite  or  explore  a  new  field  and  obtain 
credit  upon  completion  by  examination  or  submission  of  a  thesis. 
The  course  of  study  for  summer  reading  is  individually  planned  by 
the  student's  adviser  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  repre- 
sentative. 

Curricular  flexibility  can  also  be  achieved  through  special  off- 
campus  programs  for  residential  students.  In  the  academic  year 
1961-62,  Lafayette  College  instituted  a  College  Scholars  Progi-am. 
Under  this  progiam  25  juniors  and  seniors,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  creative  promise  and  coming  from  difterent  disciplines 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  engineering,  resided  together  near  the 
campus  and,  in  addition  to  carrying  nomjal  academic  programs, 
participated  in  weekly  colloquia  and  seminars  at  which  faculty 
members,  visiting  scholars,  and  the  students  themselves  read  and 
discussed  papers  on  various  scholarly  subjects. 

Many  institutions  also  have  off -campus  programs  in  cooperation 
with  business  and  industry. 


Administrative  and  Staff  Problems 

In  the  preceding  sections,  the  reader  has  considered  the  rationale 
for  curricular  flexibility  in  terms  of  its  contributions  to  institu- 
tional progi-ess,  facility  gi-owth,  and  student  learning,  and  its 
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effects  upon  admissions  and  attrition.  Attention  also  has  been  given 
to  examples  of  flexibility  at  18  selected  institutions,  examples  which 
are  representative  of  the  variety  of  practices  at  other  institutions 
as  well.  Some  of  the  administrative  and  staff  problems  which  are 
inherent  in  providing  flexibility  in  student  programs  in  higher 
education  follow: 


Budgetary  Plexibilhy 

If  curricular  flexibility  is  to  be  provided  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, there  is  need  for  another  and  different  type  of  flexibility, 
budgetary  flexibility.  Administrators  need  financial  freedom  in 
order  to  take  effective  action  to  improve  the  curriculum.  Leverage 
is  needed  so  that  additional  sections  or  special  programs  may  be 
added  when  the  need  arises.  One  way  in  which  budgetary  flexibility 
can  be  achieved  is  through  the  device  of  a  contingency  fund.  Such 
a  fund  could  be  used  to  set  up  a  special  section  of  a  large  lecture 
class  or  to  provide  extra  compensation  for  research  assistants  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  outstanding  faculty  members.  At 
Hiram  College,  for  example,  the  president  has  a  discretionary  fund 
which  can  be  used  to  secure  additional  teaching  assistants  as  the 
need  arises. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  overworked,  underpaid  staff  members 
to  undertake  extra  tutorial  work  or  provide  additional  instruction 
for  many  top  students  just  for  the  love  of  it.  Curricular  flexibility 
should  not  be  achieved  through  exploitation  of  the  faculty.  If  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  gifted  students  are  to  be  put  on  a  firm  footing, 
there  must  be  adequate  compensation  for  the  faculty  members  who 
are  asked  to  teach  them.  At  Stanford,  for  example,  the  senior 
colloQuia  are  counted  as  part  of  the  normal  teaching  load  responsi- 
bility. In  addition,  the  Honors  Program  in  Humanities  has  a 
financial  grounding  which  is  essential  to  its  success.  The  program 
buys  instructional  time  from  the  departments. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Reed  where  classes  are  smaller,  the 
thesis  work  with  students  is  taken  into  account  in  planning  the 
total  program  for  faculty  members.  In  this  case,  professors  carry 
seniors  writing  theses  under  their  direction  as  part  of  their  regular 
teaching  load.  This  work  varies  in  its  incidence  from  department 
to  department,  from  man  to  man,  and  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it 
cannot  generally  be  calculated  in  advance.  Apparently  most  profes- 
sors regard  the  thesis  as  one  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the 
Reed  program  and  accept  responsibility  for  this  work  as  part  of 
their  regular  load. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  both  financial 
support  and  professional  recognition  are  essential  for  the  si^ccesa 
of  special  programs,  whether  these  programs  require  additional 
staif  or  additional  service  by  regular  staff. 


Importance  of  GtAianc* 

One  important  adjunct  to  curricular  flexibility  is  an  adequate 
guidance  system,  one  which  gives  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
the  above-average  student  as  well  as  to  the  marginal  one.  At  many 
institutiors,  the  lowest  third  of  the  class  gets  guidance  attention 
from  faculty  and  administration  because  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
justify  remedial  programs  or  special  services  to  salvage  the  weak, 
and  results  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  prevention  of  failure  or 
dropping  out.  Frequently,  much  more  effort  is  expended  on  the 
marginal  students  than  on  those  with  ability  who,  while  doing  satis- 
factory work,  are  nevertheless  not  working  up  to  capacity.  Because 
the  fruits  of  one's  labors  with  students  of  high  ability  are  not  al- 
ways readily  discernible,  some  institutions  seem  reluctant  to  spend 
money  on  guidance  for  the  gifted,  and  individual  faculty  members 
leave  above-average  students  to  their  own  devices  in  the  press  of  de- 
mands from  marginal  students  whose  needs  are  more  obviously 
urgent. 

One  weakness  of  many  advisory  programs  is  the  large  immber 
of  students  a  faculty  member  is  assigned  to  counsel.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  faculty  counselors  are  released  from  a  third 
of  their  teaching  or  department  duties  and  assigned  from  150  to 
180  students  for  freshman  and  sophomore  counseling.  The  value 
of  guidance  for  the  gifted  is  perhaps  best  seen  at  Reed  where  the 
student  gets  more  attention  from  faculty  members  than  is  possible 
at  many  larger  institutions.  Harvard  strives  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  into  its  freshman  advisory  system  by  assign- 
ing the  best  students  to  the  best  advisers.  However,  the  turnover 
among  advisers  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere  is  inordinately  high  and 
such  turnover  is  another  weakness  evident  in  most  advisory  pro- 
grams. 

Recently  U.C.L.A.  established  a  special  program  for  identifying 
and  guiding  exceptional  students  in  the  freshman  class.  All  en- 
tering students  were  given  some  14  hours  of  aptitude,  achievement, 
and  personality  testing.  As  a  result,  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  freshman  class,  whose  high  school  records  had  not  revealed  it, 
were  uncovered  as  possessing  unusual  abilities,  placing  them  in  the 
top  half  of  1  percent  nationally.  This  gifted  group  was  assigned  a. 
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special  counselor  who  gave  each  person  an  hour  conference  during 
which  the  test  findings  were  discussed.  After  that,  additional 
counseling  was  available  to  the  student  when  and  if  desired.  The 
group  also  were  encouraged  to  accelerate  or  to  take  more  chal- 
lenging courses  tlian  they  ordinarily  would  have  done.  In  addition, 
the  college  planned  a  continuous  research  program  with  this  group 
in  order  to  ensure  that  they  get  the  most  out  of  their  education,  The 
U.CX.A.  experiment  points  up  the  fact  that  abilities  of  many  capa- 
ble youth  are  not  revealed  by  their  high  school  records,  either  be- 
cause some  students  have  rot  been  challenged  to  demonstrate  their 
proficiencies  or  because  some  high  school  records  do  not  provide 
adequate  evaluations  of  abilities. 

The  fact  remains  that  attention  to  guidance  in  many  institutions 
lags  considerably  behind  attention  to  i»ist/uctional  programs,  that 
many  f  Acuity  members  who  are  quite  proficient  in  their  subject 
areas  have  neither  the  training  nor  the  inclination  to  undertake 
extensive  guidance  of  students,  and  that  the  diversity  of  student 
characteristics  demands  more  than  perfunctory  attention  to  the 
guidance  function  in  programs  purporting  to  offer  flexibility  in  rate 
or  depth  of  student  learning. 


Th9  Teof  bet's  Role 

Little  has  been  said  thus  far  about  the  crucial  role  which  the  in- 
dividual teacher  plays  in  providing  flexibility  in  the  curriculum. 
Where  classes  are  small,  the  instructor  can  frequently  put  the  level 
of  work  as  high  as  the  abilities  of  the  students  warrant.  In  a  small 
class  the  instructor  is  more  easily  able  to  gage  the  effectiveness  of 
his  presentation  than  he  is  in  a  large  lecture  class.  Teaching  by  a 
discussion  method  with  provision  for  independent  study  may 
enable  the  instructor  to  move  a  class  ahead  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
able  to  go,  to  take  them  as  deep  in  a  subject  as  they  are  ready  to  be 
taken. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  classroom  teacher  at  an  institution  auch 
as  Reed  is  eloquent  testimony  on  behalf  of  small  classes.  The  funda- 
mental teaching  method  at  Reed  is  the  conference  approach.  Classes 
are  kept  small  enough  to  allow  each  student  to  get  the  optimum  in- 
dividual attention.  Passivity  is  avoided.  Participation  and  involve- 
ment are  at  a  premium.  Reed  maintains  that  a  good  conference  can 
go  far  to  i  Emulate  a  student  to  work  to  greater  heig^its,  that  it  can 
produce  an  identity  with  and  commitment  to  an  intellectual  disci- 
pline which  even  the  most  eloquent  lecturer  cannot  accomplish.  In 
the  long  run,  a  small  class  discussion  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
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teacher  may  be  the  most  productive  yet  most  elusive  type  of  flexi- 
bility obtainable. 

Actually,  regardless  of  the  teaching>Ieaming  techniques  advo- 
cated by  an  institution,  the  degree  of  flexibility  in  rate  and  depth 
of  each  student's  learning  is  determined  largely  by  the  philosophy 
and  practices  of  the  individual  teachers  with  whom  he  has  his 
work. 

Conclusion 

In  the  final  analysis,  flexibility  depends  much  more  on  the  will- 
ingness, personality,  and  interest  of  the  faculty  than  on  the  formal 
requirements  and  pi-ocedures  of  the  institution.  In  other  words, 
mea  5»re  more  important  than  methods.  Much  depends  on  the  en- 
vironment, the  atmosphere  of  the  campus,  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  student  body.  Little  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  by 
artificial  devices. 

As  a  result  of  visits  to  the  13  institutions  represented  in  this 
study,  and  the  study  of  practices  at  other  institutions,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  seem  appropriate: 

1.  Advanced  placement,  independent  study,  and  honors  pro- 
grams seem  to  be  the  most  promising  types  of  curricular 
flexibility  at  this  time.  They  should  be  encouraged,  ex- 
tended, and  given  adequate  financial  support. 

2.  Guidance,  especially  for  gifted  undergraduates,  needs  to 
be  expanded  and  improved. 

3.  Librai-y  facilities  and  their  use  play  an  important  part  in 
facilitating  the  effective  operation  of  special  curricular 
programs. 

4.  The  traditional  attitude  toward  academic  bookkeeping 
should  be  re-appraised  and  probably  revised.  There  is  great 
need  to  eliminate  the  ruts  in  higher  educational  procedures, 
so  that  individual  students  are  not  required  to  conform  to 
group  rates  of  progress  and  group  curricular  patterns.  De- 
partmental autonomy,  when  it  is  tradition-bound,  should 
be  reduced. 

5.  Undergraduates  should  be  permitted,  encouraged,  and  re- 
quired to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
education. 

At  the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  constructive  criticism  may 
be  healthy  to  the  higher  educational  scene.  Actual  practices  in  pro- 
viding flexibility  seem  to  be  lagging  behind  lip-service  to  the 
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philosophy  on  which  such  practices  are  based.  The  programs  which 
are  really  chf.llenging  students  to  produce  at  their  maximum  touch 
a  minority  of  students.  Too  many  collegians  are  "coasting."  Too 
many  are  limping;  attention  is  focused  almost  entirely  on  the 
average.  Too  many  faculties  are  too  overworked  and  underpaid  to 
provide  that  extra  instruction,  inspiration,  and  guidance  which  the 
serious  students  on  our  college  campuses  n^ed  to  have. 

Let  us  conclude  with  the  same  question  with  which  we  started: 
Why  Flexibility?  Is  it  worth  the  extra  expense,  time,  and  effort? 
Do  today's  undt  rgraduates  deserve  more  of  an  education  than  they 
are  getting?  P*»  haps  not  all  of  them.  But  every  campus  has  a  large 
proportion  of  serious  students  who  deserve  the  best  we  can  give 
them.  For  this  group,  flexibility  seems  to  be  the  answer— flexibility 
which  permits  escape  from  the  Procrustear  textbook  to  a  variety 
of  reading  materials,  opportunity  for  choices  among  alternatives, 
and  search  for  materials  and  answers  on  one's  own. 

These,  then,  have  boen  the  random  observations  of  a  traveler 
who  chose  to  visit  some  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  in  1958  and  who  has  since  had  time  to  evaluate  the 
programs  observed.  One  returns  from  such  a  trip  impressed  by 
the  sense  of  ferment  on  college  campuses.  Promising  experiments 
are  being  tried ;  fascinating  ideas  are  being  expressed.  Educators 
are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  curricular  improvement ;  they 
are  seeking  to  push  out  the  frontiers  and  to  make  higher  education 
more  effective  than  it  has  been.  An  increasing  number  of  them  are 
concerned  with  extending  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  so  that  all 
students  are  encourajjed  to  work  up  to  capacity,  so  that  the  educa- 
tional pattern  has  relevance  for  the  individual's  abilities,  interests, 
and  objectives. 

So  long  as  America  is  in  need  of  manpower  trained  in  the 
sciences,  in  industry,  in  the  ai-ts,  and  in  world  affairs,  institutions 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  programs  with  sufficient  flexibility  in 
the  rate  of  progress  and  depth  of  study  to  permit  each  individual 
student  to  develop  to  his  maximum  capacity  the  qualities  needed 
for  scientific  and  social  progress.  In  a  nation  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources and  intellectual  potential  and  entrusted  with  major  re- 
sponsibilities for  world  betterment,  we  caa  and  must  afford  to 
expend  whatever  money  and  effort  are  necessary  for  maximum 
development  of  individual  human  resources. 
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TnK  Sekies  Sew  l>hnemUmi<  in  Higher  Kducatioii 
deals  \vitl\  developmeiits  of  sijrniHcance  to  collejrea 
ami  imivei-sities  and  all  pei-sons  interested  in  im- 
provinjj  the  quality  of  hi^jher  education.  These  de- 
velopments are  exaniined  one  at  a  tinie  but  in  the 
context  of  a  series.  Each  numl)er  is  intended,  within 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  brevity,  to  provide  the  hur- 
ried reader  with  a  smnmary  and  interpretation  of  a 
Kuljstantial  l)o<ly  of  information.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  detailed  studies  are  cited,  needed  additional 
research  is  identitied,  and  recommendations  are  sag- 
jrestetl.  Hackjrroxind  materials  iucliule  reports  on 
tile  in  the  Office  of  Education's  Clearinghouse  of 
Studies  on  Higher  Education,  published  literature 
in  the  field,  and  the  counsel  of  educators  who  are 
recognized  authorities  in  the  subjects  treated.  In 
order  that  the  series  may  be  increasingly  useful  to 
colleges  and  imiversitie«,  reader  reactions  are 
welconie. 

A  detailed  listing  of  previous  numbers  of  the 
series  appears  inside  the  back  cover. 
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Foreword 


WE  HONORS  approach  is  characterized  by  rigorous  inquiry  in- 
—  volvinpr  students  and  teachers  with  exceptional  intellectual  com- 
mitments and  ability.  This  climate  of  learning  encompasses  the  excite- 
ment of  bright  minds  in  contact  with  bright  minds,  working  on  mattere" 
of  importance,  generally  in  small  groups  and  often  making  use  of  inde- 
pendent stiidy.  It  encourages  maximum  development  of  exceptional 
ability  and  talent  wherever  it  can  be  identified— at  all  levels  of  the 
educational  continuum  and  among  the  socially  disadvantaged  as  well 
as  among  those  more  fortunate.  As  a  result  of  this  approach  to  learn- 
ing, a  renaissance  in  American  education  may  be  underway. 

This  issue  of  the  New  Dimensions  Series  explores  the  potentialities 
of  honors  programs  and  of  the  honors  approach  in  relation  to  high 
ability  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  While  there  is  no  claim 
that  honors  IS  the  only  approach  to  the  preparation  of  these  teachers, 
u  ^^^^l'^  ^^^^  programs  in  general  are  distinguished 

by  the  breadth,  depth,  and  sense  of  inquiry  which  are  considered  im- 
portant  elements  in  working  successfully  with  students  whose  Intel- 
lectual  and  creative  talents  transcend  the  average.  In  programs  of 
teacher  preparation,  therefore,  the  honors  approach  to  learning  may 
have  a  leavening  effect  which  reaches  the  whole  educational  enterprise 
and  helps  to  lead  each  individual,  of  whatever  capacity,  to  seek  the 
maximum  development  of  his  talents. 

Programs  specifically  identified  as  honors  programs  have  been  in 
use  in  colleges  and  universities  for  more  than  30  years.  Since  1958, 
the  body  of  theory  and  practice  relative  to  these  programs  has  been 
clanfied  and  publicized  through  the  efforts  of  the  Inter-TTniversity 
Committee  on  the  .-Superior  Student.  In  April  1962,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  ICSS,  a  national  conference  on  Honors  and  the  Prepa- 
ration of  Teachers  was  convened  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
explore  the  significance  of  honors  and  the  honors  approach  in  teacher* 
fr??'?^'^""  ^^^^  suggestion  of  former  Commissioner  Sterling 
M.  McMurrin,  the  proceedings  of  that  conference  were  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Education  by  Joseph  W.  Cohen,  Director,  and  N.  D. 
Kurland,  who  was  then  Associate  Director  of  ICSS. 

S«8 
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FOREWORD 


From  the  verbatim  report  of  the  Wisconsin  conference,  this  publica- 
tion treats  the  interrelationships  between  honors  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  honors  in  the  professional  education  of  students  who  are 
preparinj?  to  teach.  It  describes  some  of  the  problems  encountered 
in  connection  with  the  establishment,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
honors  programs,  and  suggests  what  the  impact  of  these  programs 
may  be  upon  the  quality  emphasis  in  individual  schools  and  hence 
upon  the  quality  thrust  in  education  as  a  whole. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  pleased  to  cooperate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  statement.  The  proceedings  transcript  on  which  it  is 
based  presents  the  views  and  arguments  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
leaders  in  American  education.  Furthermore,  the  Office  is  particu- 
lariy  indebted  to  Piofessor  Cohen  and  others  of  ICSS  for  providing 
introductory  material,  for  substantial  analysis  of  the  verbatim  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  review  of  the  final  munuscript  for  ax5cura«y  of 
interpretation. 

Harold  A.  IIaswkll  R-  Orin  Cornbti 

Director.  Progratm  Branch  Acting  Assistant  Commdssiomr 

Diviaian  of  Higher  Kdwation  for  H igher  E ducation 
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I.  Introduction 

Quite  certainly  the  key  to  the  quality  of  our  entire 
educational  enterprise  is  the  intellectual  strength  of 
our  teachers,  their  grasp  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
education,  the  r^uality  of  their  own  liberal  education, 
and  their  competence  in  the  subjects  they  teach. 
Without  question  the  establishment  of  eflfective  hon- 
ors programs  for  selected  potential  teachers  can  have 
far-reaching  consequences  for  our  schools.->SterIing 
M.  McMurrin,  former  Commiaaioner  of  Education » 

The  honors  approach  fo  learninp;  presumes  not  only  an  exceptional 
intellectual  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  student  but  also  the  capac- 
ity, motivation,  and  sense  of  inquiry  needed  to  pursue  that  commit- 
ment. This  publication  presents  an  analytical  summary  of  theories 
and  probleras  of  the  honors  approach  in  relation  to  programs  for 
superior  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  It  is 
based  on  proceedings  of  the  conference  on  and  the  Preparatum 

of  Teaehern,  sponsored  by  the  Inter-University  Committee  on  the 
Superior  Student,  April  g-lO,  1962,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  was  the  sixth  major  ICSS  conference '  and  the  first  to  concentrate 
on  the  problems  of  honors  in  a  single  professional  field.  It  was  gen- 
erated out  of  a  growing  conviction  that  an  honors  approach  to  teacher 
preparation  could  better  attract,  hold,  and  prepare  talented  future 
teachers.  There  was  also  a  conviction  that  an  approach  by  way  of 
honors  could  provide  an  extremely  fertile  basis  for  effective  coopera- 
tion m  common  concerns  between  the  professional  discipline  of  educa- 
tion and  the  subject-matter  disciplines  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  transcript  of  proceedings  included  a  verbatim  record  of  2  days 
of  intensive  plenary-session  discussion  by  some  70  conferees,  well  di- 
vided  between  education  and  the  liberal  arts  and  representing  44 

»  statement  prepared  for  thU  publication. 

'Preceding  conferences:  SoutUern,  November  1958  (fniverslty  of  Loul»vllle)  •  BaatPrn 
June  1959  (University  of  Michigan):  Negro.  February  1960  (SoSr^  Univfrslty)  ' 
v„«  f"-/,?'  '  ^T.  California) ;  and  Honors  DIr -ct^rs  j„ne  1961  UnU 

he  d  a'^^  i^mr  ;  ?r.r"^""'  «^"'"-'"<^«^  o"*  <"  v.hlch  the  tCSa  Uunched  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Colorado  In  June  1957  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Rorte- 
fellor  KoundatJon  A  grant  f*om  the  Carn.gle  Corporation  made  poLlble  he  subseauent 
:;th.ci S-rprSr  ^'--"^  Provjoe^a^ant  for^e  ^^rS 
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institutions  and  7  national  educational  associations.  A  list  of  paitici- 
pants  and  their  respective  affiliations  is  given  in  appendix  C. 

The  conference  be|»an  with  addresses  by  Edward  W.  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  James  L.  Jarrett, 
President,  Western  Washington  State  College,  representing,  respec- 
tively, a  comprehensive  university  and  an  institution  which  is  still 
chiefly  concerned  with  teacher  education.  After  a  day  of  panels  and 
discussions,  two  further  approaches  were  presented  by  Lindley  Stiles, 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  J.  W. 
Maucker,  president.  State  College  of  Iowa.  All  of  these  addresses  are 
includedinappendix  A  of  this  report. 

In  the  discussion  periods,  the  conferees  examined  many  theoretical 
and  practical  problems  germane  to  the  themes.'  Out  of  the  complete 
ICSS  transcript,  this  report  distills  what  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
points  of  view  of  educators  directly  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  teachers.  There  has  been  a  deliberate  effort  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  actual  verbatim  proceedings,  although  materials  have 
been  re-arranged  in  a  form  useful  for  the  reader  confronting  the  prob- 
lems of  honors  in  education  for  the  first  time.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
quotations  immediately  following  section  heads  are  taken  directly 
from  the  proceedings  transcript.  To  avoid  innumerable  references, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  individual  conferees  responsible 
for  other  statements  or  ideas.  The  reader  interested  in  the  degree 
of  conformity  of  the  text  to  the  proceedings  transcript  is  invited  to 
compare  points  in  appendixes  A  and  B  with  deliberate  treatment  of 
these  points  elsewhere  in  the  report.  , 

The  basic  recommendation  of  the  Wisconsin  conference  was  that  m- 
stitutions  which  prepare  teachers  should  inaugurate  honors  programs 
for  superior  students.  Coming  from  an  ICSS  conference,  this  con- 
clusion was  not  surprising.  It  followed  an  exciting,  effective  and 
spirited  exchange  of  ideas  among  representatives  of  professional  edu- 
cation and  those  of  the  ar*8  and  sciences.  Many  problems,  to  be  sure, 
remain  unresolved;  but  for  each  of  them  new  avenues  for  cooperation 
were  opened.  More  than  anything  else,  the  conference  was  directed 
toward  factors  related  to  the  planning  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams that  attract  and  prepare  those  who  are  the  best  qualified  for 

•  M.nc  of        theniM  havlDK  to  do  with  lionorB  prourams  generally  have  been  treated 
in  .s  "e«  of  the    SroewHleaer  r»ke  Superior  StuHent.    Back  copies  of  iHHues  are 

v!  .    .  n„™in«i  dhar«.  from  the  ICSS  office.  University  of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colo.. 
Tnd  baS  Mu:« Te  al  .vXSnn  fron>  unlvernUy  n>|croflI»a.   See  the  Index 

iHSnranrPiai^nrr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tettchin^?  to  become  the  U'st  kind  of  teachers.  To  the  extent  that 
nuclei  of  quality,"  recoiiimetide^I  by  J.  W.  Cohen,  Director  of  ICSS, 
can  be  developed  in  teacher  preparation,  models  may  be  provided  for 
upjjradinj?  the  entire  professional  sequence  for  teachers,  thereby  pro- 
vidin^r  an  opportunity  for  every  student  to  make  the  progress  of  which 
he  IS  capable.  This  could  lead  ult  inuitely  not  only  to  better  programs 
for  superior  .students  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  educational  ex- 
periences for  all  studentvS. 

There  is  no  single  pattern  characteristic  of  all  honors  programs. 
An  institution  starts  one  where  feasible  and  then  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  full  program  in  terms  of  its  interpretation  of  needs  and  its 
ability  to  implement  plans.  The  I(\SS,  which  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  development  of  the  body  of  theory  and  practice  relative 
to  these  programs,  makes  the  following  recommendations  regarding 
the  major  features  of  a  full  honors  program : 

1.  Identify  ami  selwt  students  of  higher  ability  as  early  as  possible.  This 
InvolVRs  far  <-l<)«er  cooperation  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with 
high  schools  and  preparatory.  8<-hooi8.  The  proper  uses  of  predictive 
technl<iUeH.  past  retuirds.  entrance  tests  and  interviews,  and  studies  of 
aptitude,  motivation,  and  achievement  are  now  being  explored  and  much 
experience  Is  being  c-anvasse<l. 

2.  Start  programs  for  these  students  Immediately  upon  admission  to  the 
willege  or  university  and  admit  other  superior  students  Into  these 
programs  whenever  they  are  later  Identified  by  their  teachers. 

3.  Make  such  programs  contlnu<»us  and  cumulative  through  all  4  years 
with  honors  counseling  esi)e<-ially  organized  and  equally  continuous.' 

4.  Formulate  such  progran.s  so  that  they  will  relate  effectively  both  to  all 
the  <.ollege  w<.rk  for  the  degree  and  to  the  area  of  concentration, 
departmental  spwlallzatlon,  preprofe-sslonal  or  professional  training. 

5.  Make  the  pr<.gre8s  varied  and  flexible  by  establishing  special  courses, 
ability  swtlons.  honors  seminars,  coiloquia  and  Independent  study 
Advan<-e<l  pla<-ement  and  acceleration  will  serve  In  a  contributory  role. 

«.  Make  the  honors  program  Increasingly  visible  throughout  the  instltu- 
Hon  s<i  that  it  will  pnivlde  standards  and  models  of  excellence  for  all 
students  and  fa<-ulty.  and  <-<.ntrlbute  to  the  substitution  of  an  "honors 
oiithxik"  for  the  •'gra<le  <)Utl<M)k." 

7.  Employ  meth.nls  and  materials  appropriate  to  superior  studentM. 
Bxi>erie»<'e  has  shown  that  this  Involves  : 

a.  Bringing  the  abler  students  together  in  small  groups  or  classes 
of  from  .T  to  20  students. 

b.  l-sing  primary  sources  and  original  documents  rather  than 
textbooks  where  iK)sslble. 

<•.  r^ss  le<-turlng  and  predigestlng  by  the  faculty  of  content  to  be 
<-overetl :  approaching  selectively  the  subject  matter  to  be  covered ; 

877837  O— 63  2  ^  ^  _ 
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dlmmraglnK  i.«HHlve  note  taking;  encouraging  student  ad^^^^^ 
with  Ideas  m  <n*n  dlHeu«8lon-the  colloquium  method  with  ap^ 
propriate  modification  of  tbl«  method  In  science  and  professional 
scbools* 

d.  Supplementing  the  above  with  Increased  Independent  study, 
research  and  summer  projects. 

e.  Continuous  counseling.  In  the  light  of  the  Individual  student  s 
development,  by  teaching  personnel,  not  by  full-time  nonteacWng 
counselors. 

f.  Giving  terminal  examinations  to  test  the  honors  results. 

8  Select  faculty  qualified  to  give  the  best  Intellectual  leadership  to  able 

students  and  fully  Identified  with  the  alms  of  the  program. 
0  Set  aside  where  possible,  such  requirements  as  ere  restrictive  of  a  good 

students  proKresi.  thus  Increasing  his  freedom  among  the  alternative 

facets  of  the  honors  and  regular  curriculum. 
10.  Build  m  devloes  of  evaluation  to  test  both  the  means  used  and  the  ends 

sought  by  an  hont)r8  program. 
11  Establish  a  committee  of  himors  students  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the 

Uonorl    mmlttee  or  council.  Keep  them  fully  Informed  on  the  program 

and  elicit  their  coi.peratlon  In  evaluation  and  development. 

Use  good  students  wherever  feasible  as  apprentices  In  teaching  and  as 

research  assistants  to  outstanding  faculty  members. 

13.  Employ  honors  students  for  counseling,  orientation  and  other  academic 
advisory  purposes  In  the  general  student  body. 

14.  Establish  where  possible  an  honors  center  with  honors  library,  lounge, 
reading  r<x)m8  and  other  appropriate  decor. 

15.  Assure  that  such  programs  will  be 

and  n(,t  dependent  on  temporary  .»r  spasmodic  dedication  of  mrtlcu  ar 
?a™ity  or  admlnlstrators-ln  other  words.  Institutionalize  such 
programs,  budget  them  and  build  thereby  a  tradition  of  e«*llence. 
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II,  Honors— Their  Place  in  the  Quest 

for  Quality 

The  most  talented  students  are  capable  of  the  best 
work.  The  sooner  they  are  identified  and  provided 
with  opportunity  to  make  ample  use  of  their  talents 
as  they  mature,  the  more  they  will  encompass  and 
master  in  the  years  they  spend  in  formal  education. 
It  is  the  aim  of  honors  work  to  enable  the  best  stu- 
dents to  do  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 

•     •  • 

Honors  work  is  the  work  of  inquiry  to  which 
teacher  and  student  contribute.  It  fosters  and  de- 
velops skill  in  examining  the  answers  given  to  ques- 
tions by  demanding  evidence  and  reasons.  It  leads 
to  examinations  of  the  questions  themselves  and  of 
the  kinds  of  answers  that  are  relevant  to  a  scientific 
quration,  a  moral  or  aesthetic  question,  a  question 
about  validity  of  reasoning,  a  question  about  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  proposition,  a  question  about  definition 
as  distinguished  from  a  question  about  causation,  a 
question  about  facts  and  a  question  about  interpreta- 
tion of  facts.— Edward  W.  Strong,  University  of 
California 

C?apabilities  of  good  students  may  differ  in  degree  and,  in  extreme 
<'ases,  in  kind.  So,  too,  the  intellectual  fare  of  students  in  an  honors 
program  differs  in  degree  and  at  times  in  kind  from  the  fare  of  those 
who  fall  short  of  qualifying  for  honors.  While  there  may  be  general 
agreement  on  the  purpose  of  honors  work,  the  ways  and  means  of 
effectuating  this  purpose  vary  widely  among  institutions  and  among 
departments  within  institutions.  In  the  Honors  Inventory^  1960-61^  a 
progress  report  and  not  an  exhaustive  survey,  the  Inter-University 
('ommittee  on  the  Superior  Student  lists  programs  and  provisions  in 
4-year  colleges  amt  universities.* 

«  The  Superior  fftudent,  the  newsletter  of  the  Inter-Unlverslty  Commlttoe  on  the  Superior 
.Stmlwit.  entire  Issue  »f  January  lijei.  Included  In  the  directory  are  196  Institutions  with 
definite  oiteratlnL'  pri.Brnms  and  4H  with  prt.ix.sed  proffrums.  The  rapid  spread  of  these 
programs  In  recent  years  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  operating 
program*  were  InauRurated  ulnoe  lur.8.  Many  more  programs  have  been  sUrted  stnw 
January  1961. 
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III  attempting  to  oatalojs  the  ways  and  means  used  by  institutions  to 
eairy  out  their  honoi-s  prop-anw,  the  questionnaire  used  by  ICSS 
listed  and  supplied  expliMiations  for  the  followinj?  specific  provisions: 
Advisinp,  student  committee,  advanced  placement,  credit  by  examma- 
tion,  MKiuirements  waived,  special  sections,  special  courses,  theme 
^rou|>8,  seminars,  tfolloiiuia,  imlei)eiuUMit  study,  tutorials,  research 
projects,  in-course  projects,  summer  projects,  comprehensive  examina- 
tions, outside  examiners,  thesis,  study  abroad  for  honors  credit, 
special  privilofjes,  honors  center,  graduate  work  for  underjrraduates, 
hnK-hure,  publications,  and  evaluation.  A  space  was  provided  for 
giving  details  about  additional  provisions  and  future  plans.  An 
analysis  of  the  inventory  shows  no  set  pattern,  but  half  or  more  of  the 
institutions  indicated  specific  provisions  for  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: independent,  study,  senior  thesis  or  research  project,  advanced 
placement,  comprehensive  examinations,  requirements  waived,  and 
credit  by  examination.  Some  institutions  indicated  that  their  honors 
prognims  tncludwl  virtually  every  provision  on  the  list. 

From  a  study  of  the  complete  file  of  Tlie  Superior  Student,  W  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  in  a  given  institution— indeed,  even  in  a  given 
course— the  approach  to  honoi-s  work  depends  upon  relative  emphasis 
upon  depth  or  breadth  of  study,  acceleration  or  enrichment,  knowl- 
etlge  or  performance,  puri)ose  or  level  of  experience,  or  combinations 
of  these,  according  to  the  philosophy  and  i-esouives  of  the  particular  in- 
.stitution.  In  other  words,  although  the  purpose  of  honors  programs 
in  general  may  he  to  provide  the  best  i)ossible  education  for  the  best 
students,  the  ways  and  means  may  he  a  compromise  between  what  is 
desirable  and  what  is  feasible  within  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

An  honors  program  rests  on  qualitative  discriminations  not  only 
in  selection  of  particular  modes  of  work  but  also  in  selection  of  stu- 
dents and  in  selection  of  faculty.  Simple  ability  grouping  is  not 
enough  for  a  true  honors  progmni  if  it  does  not  differentiate  the 
highly  gifted  student  from  the  al)ove  average  student.  ()nly  as  this  se- 
lection is  made  does  one  arive  at  the  <iualitntive  discrimination  that  .sets 
off  doing  l)etter  with  bettei*  students  from  doing  the  best  with  the  liest, 
the  conception  of  honors  to  which  many  colleges  and  universities  ad- 
here in  their  honors  programs.  In  any  institution,  there  still  is  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  in  those  cases  where  individual  teachers  identify 
students  who  have  exceptional  depth,  indejwndent  intellectuality,  and 
creativity,  but  who  have  not  amassed  the  grade-point  average  recom- 
mended for  honors  work  because  they  have  let  grades  fall  where  they 
may  while  devoting  time  and  effort  to  study  that  interests  them  most. 

Wiatever  the  position  in  whicli  an  institution  finds  itself  in  deter- 
mining the  capable  students  to  whom  it  can  properly  devote  special 
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attention,  etfevlivo  honoi's  work  calls  for  tertclioi^s  wlio  have  equipped 
themselves  to  chalU^nyti  the  minds  of  thest'^  stiulents  and  to  meet  tlie 
challenj?e  tlu\v  prasent.  If  tliei^e  is  \\n  honors  program  at  tlie  liberal 
arts  oolleire,  the  sdiool  of  education  should  capitalize  on  it  and  arrange 
for  students  in  the  prognim  to  continue  in  honors,  or  else  expect  dis- 
satisfact  ioti  from  such  students  wlio  clioosi*  (*tnwi*s  in  pductition. 

There  is  iuu>lher  roiuson  why  sciiools  of  echiwUioii  shouhl  have  hon- 
ors pi-ograins,  perlmps  evei.  it  tiiere  is  no  sm-ii  i)roffmni  in  ^jeneral 
edin-iition.  Honors  work  timt  calls  fully  upon  the  intellectual 
rpsources  of  the  student  of  exi-eptional  ability  develops  in  him  a  fuller 
capability  to  repeat  the  process  with  his  students.  Furthermore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  experience  with  honors  coui-ses  will 
strenjjthen  intei-est  of  superior  students  in  teachinir,  since  honors  work 
is  the  antithesis  of  a  routine  perfonnance  of  routine  choi-es.  If  those 
en^ra^rod  in  teacher  preparation  have  not  brought  their  own  best  quali- 
fietl  students  into  work  of  honoi-s  quality,  they  will  not  be  furnishing 
ii  cadiv  of  twichers  who  will  be  able  to  cany  the  conception  of  work 
of  lumors  quality  into  the  schools. 

With  the  best  students  and  the  l)est  teachers,  breadth  and  depth  of 
uiquiry  will  thrive  lH\st.  However,  althou^rh  such  inquiry  ought  never 
to  be  conceived  as  something  r<l.served  for  honors  work  or  peculiar  to 
it,  it  ought  always  to  be  characteristic  of  the  work  of  students  and 
tejichers  in  honors  programs.  In  the  continuum  of  the  educables  and 
the  educators,  there  is  no  point  at  which  there  is  justification  for  treat- 
ing lejiniing  as  merely  a  matter  of  rote  in  turning  out.  readymade 
answers  to  .stock  questioius.  liearning  mpiii-es  application  and  exact- 
ing practice.  The  able.st  .student  may  perform  easily  nniny  tasks  with 
which  others  have  to  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  a  less  gifted  stu- 
<lent,  tiirough  greater  labor,  may  acc^Muplish  more  than  his  more  gifted 
companion.  If  the  giftetl  student  fails  to  come  up  to  exjjectations,  the 
fault  may  In  within  hinuself ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  lie  with  the 
school  or  witli  tlie  teacher  if  too  little  was  otl'ered  or  demanded. 

While  adv.K-nting  and  furnishing  equality  of  oppoitunity,  our  col- 
leger and  ui.ivei-sitics  must  also  recognize  inequality  of  capability  and 
help  the  able.st  .students  to  advance  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  can. 
Tliere  is  no  i-eaJ  incompatibility  iH'twtien  the  end  of  educating  the 
many  an«l  that  of  providing  the  best  for  the  l^st.  The  press  of  num- 
l)ers  need  not  Iv  at  the  expense  of  quality,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacriti.v  one  to  the  other. 
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Significance  for  Teacher  Education 

The  importance  of  honors  programs  for  teachers 
derives  from  the  fact  that  most  people  tend  to  teach 
as  they  have  been  taught.  Thus  the  challenge  to  us 
is  to  give  students  the  kind  of  experiences  in  college 
which  we  hope  they  will  transmit  to  their  students  in 
the  schools.— J  Ned  Bryan,  US.  Office  of  Education 

Honors  pro-ams  spwiHcnlly  designed  for  prospective  teachers  can 
become  invitations  to  teaching  to  the  most  outstanding  young  people, 
those  with  the  keenest  minds  and  those  with  the  greatest  sense  of 
commitment.  They  can  also  lead  to  improvement  of  teacher  educat ion 
itself. 

The  objective  of  honors  programs  for  prospective  teachers  is  two- 
fold: first,  to  provide  work  that  is  intellectually  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging to  bright  students;  and,  second,  to  produce  teachers  who  are 
pei-sonally  and  professionally  prepared  to  carry  the  challenge  of  ex- 
cellence into  their  own  classrooms.  Honors  programs  have  to  pro- 
duce results,  both  while  tlie  student  is  in  scliool  and  after  he  graduates. 

To  attain  this  twofold  objective,  those  who  would  build  honors  pro- 
grams for  teachers  must  take  a  long  look  at  tlie  total  honore  program, 
not  only  at  the  program  in  education.  To  provide  pn)i)er  synchro- 
nization requires  a  high  degree  of  c(K)i)eration  on  u  :  institution-wide 
basis  between  professors  of  e<hu'ation  and  professcn-s  in  other  schools, 
particularly  in  tlie  liberal  arts.  Fortunately,  tliere  are  nipid  strides 
in  moving  toward  this  kind  of  cooperation  in  nuiny  institutions. 
Within  the  last  5  years,  over  200  institutions  have  introduced  honors 
courses.  Already  alxiut  20  of  these  ai-e  doing  something  about  honors 
programs  for  teachers.  This  means  that  colleges  and  universitie,s 
are  beginning  to  add  the  dimension  of  honoi-s  to  the  pedagogical  phase 
of  teacher  education. 
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Examples  of  thn  practical  problems  encountered  by  institutions 
already  trying  to  involve  pmspective  teachers  in  honors  opportunities 
ffive  some  insight  into  the  hi^rhly  organic  and  creative  way  in  which 
honors  programs  develop  and  grow.   For  example,  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsm,»  where  with  the  addition  of  the  senior  year  in  Septem- 
ber 1962,  the  honors  program  in  Uie  arts  college  will  be  complete, 
there  is  a  rather  unusual  interlocking  faculty  armngement  between 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Education  and  an 
extremely  strong  sense  of  departmental  autonomy  and  independence, 
rhis  sort  of  arrangement  could  result  in  flexibility  or  anarchy,  de- 
pending     how  well  groups  work  together  on  various  mutual  prob- 
lems.  For  those  professional  schools  that  are  to  any  substantial 
degree  Imked  to  an  arts  college,  the  center  of  gravity  of  honors  work 
18  m  the  arts  college.   In  fact,  most  schools  require  a  student,  to  do 
honors  work  in  the  arts  college  before  he  is  eligible  for  honors  in  the 
professional  college.   Once  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  secondary 
major  s  honors  work  in  his  academic  major  is  identical  insofar  as  pos- 
sible with  the  honors  curriculum  of  an  arts  student  in  .  he  same  subject. 
The  fact  that  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  ar.d  Sciences  is  also 
part,  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  is  considered  an  enor- 
mous  advantage. 

The  honors  program  in  the  School  of  Education  at  Wisconsin  is 
considered  a  pilot  study  that  will  help  develop  more  adequate  ways  of 
handling  superior  students.  Increasing  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  recruitment  of  superior  faculty  members  in  education.  Last 
year,  the  first  honors  course— e  course  in  the  area  of  educational 
psychology-was  in  operation.  By  1962-63,  a  number  of  additional 
courses  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  the  professional  sequence. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,^  a  study  committee  of  the  University 
Senate,  set  up  in  1957,  worked  for  a  year  to  prepare  a  written  con- 
stitution for  an  all-imiversity  honors  program.  It  was  based  on  the 
a.ssumptioii  that  good  students  are  to  be  found  in  every  division- 
each  of  the  major  colleges  at  Illinois  now  has,  in  some  form,  a  work- 
ing honors  program.  Each  vear,  in  the  all-university  honors  pro- 
gram, al)out  ;iO  out  of  2.50  honors  freshmen  are  in  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program. 

Within  the  College  of  Education  at  Illinois,  there  is  no  con.sensus 
about  whether  the  best  approach  should  be  (1 )  primarily  independent 

•8..P  thP  folIowlnB  ttrtlcl-s  and  notes  in  The  Kuprru.r  student.  "Distinctive  Features  „f 
u«,      ".T"".",'  ^  """O"  ProRram."  .May-June  1900.  „.  1« ;  "Notel"  Croh 

1I*«1.  p.  21>.  andJanuary-February  1962.  p  2»  ■  «»•      .    mues,  March 

i>?ZsVmT7.'^^'"'"'}V'''.^^^^^  "All-Unlverslty  Honors  FroRram." 

T..a?^'  ?\    ,•    Ali  rnivt-rslty  IIonorH  FroBrara."  November-December  1981    n  2- 
and  -Student  Attitude-  loward  the  Houor»  Frogram."  January-Februarrim.  p.  11? 
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Study  with  perlmps  tlu^  pi-ppunitioii  of  ii  nuijor  research  paper  or 
ihesis;  (2)  spwiuUy  desi^rnated  sections  of  undergraduate  courses 
which  cover  tlie  sunie  ffroinul  that  is  <-overed  in  all  sections  btit  m 
more  detail;  special  sections  of  rejjnlar  courses  which  have  more 
freedom  and  do  not  necessarily  cover  the  same  material  as  other  sec- 
tions; »  or  (4)  special  honors  coni-ses  which  ditTer  entirely  from  refju- 
hir  coui-ses.  At  this  point,  the  honors  program  in  education  is  rela- 
tively new :  and  no  definite  approaches  have  heen  estahlished.  1  here 
is  agreement,  however,  that  the  courses  should  he  more  analytical,  the 
students  more  critical  and  inclined  to  ffo  to  oripnal  rather  than  sec- 
ondary  sources,  and  the  instructors  more  inclined  to  help  the  stuclents 
develop  sophistication  in  terms  of  the  cognitive  stnicture  of  the  field, 
its  reigning  ideas,  and  jrenendtheorj'.  ,    tt  •  •* 

From  the  very  heginning  of  the  honoi-s  progmm  at  the  University 
of  Colorado*  (1030),  education  and  the  arts  and  sciences  have  heen 
involved  in  clost^  tooperation.    The  founders  agreed  that  all  studeiits 
—education  students  included-ought  to  have  a  strong  liberal  arts 
education.   Tliev  stressed  and  fought  for  an  honors  approw'h,  both 
in  general  studies  and  in  the  departments,  the  lower  division  work 
fortifying  the  upper  division  departmental  requirements  and  the  de- 
partmental work  in  the  upper  division  influencing  the  work  under- 
taken in  the  lower  division.   This  emphasis  has  continued  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  3  vears  ago  the  Department  of  Education  became  a  sepa- 
rate school  which  students  enter  as  juniors.   Many  education  stu- 
dents, however,  continue  to  take  liberal  arts  honors  cx)urse.s  along  with 
students  majoring  in  other  fields.   They  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  together  in  the  honors  center.    A  member  of  the  School  of 
Education  faculty  has  nearly  always  l)een  on  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Honors  Council. 

At  Colorado,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  over  the  past  few  years 
that  overall  grade-point  averages  for  students  who  are  pi-epanng  to 
teach  are  at  the  top  rather  than  the  lK)ttom  of  the  heap,  as  some  critics 
insist  is  the  usual  case.  Emphasis  is  phv  f,\  nu  the  general  »ill-uni- 
versitv  nature  of  honors.  The  foe.  lies  outside  the  Sdiool  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  broader  fnunework  of  tlie  university  rather  than  wit hm  the 
professional  .^quence  itself.  Actually,  the  approach  is  largely  that 
of  the  involvement  of  interested  fa.nlty  of  the  School  of  Education 
in  work  with  the  total  honors  program. 

30n^  Huoh  ...urn.  is  .rganWM  In  t-rmH  ..f  ...ajor  ,.r..hl..ms  within  the 

"^s::::';;;r;:.SnK  i^Mrs'rto;;  ;rr'':,«-w„,.  ..u,.,,.  •r..n..a...... .he 

,  T.lTZl.,"  M.ir..h  lOrtl  I.  1«:  ••Kmhm.iii  KuBliL-erluB  IToKmrn."  May  l»ai. 
7u-  "i.t  ":v..nm:^U«0.  ,.:  24.  See  "Uuu.r.  at  the  U..lverHlty  of  Colorado." 
a  mimeographed  mauual  on  the  iir«»Rram. 
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Honors  work  in  inUmn  ion  ut  ( 'olorado  is  also  oonsidered  a  means  of 
introduomfr  noneduiation  students  to  the  nature,  structure,  challenge, 
and  issues  of  American  education.  This  is  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
proach fwm  that  usually  foimd  in  schools  of  education  and  may  conie 
to  have  specuil  significance  in  jreneral  education  programs.  These 
mirses  serve  two  kinds  of  .students:  those  who  think  they  might  like 
to  bP<.ome  teachers  hut  are  n<.t  sui-e,  and  thost^  already  committed  to 
a  career  who  wa.it  to  explore  the  whole  reality  of  e<h.catio^,  its  place 
in  the  pluralistic  American  culture,  the  problem  of  academic  freedom, 
and  the  structure  and  finances  of  education. 

At  the  Tniversity  of  Oregon,^  the  aim  of  the  Honors  College  is  the 
creation  <)f  a  distmctive  and  separate  honors  environment.  It  has  its 
own  faculty  and  administration  and  .sets  its  own  requirements.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Honors  (\,llege  is  that  honors  students  should  have 
a  ditferent  lower  division  program  from  regular  .students  and  should 
also  he  able  to  involve  themselves  in  inde|,endent  work  to  the  extent 
hey  wish.  Dtjrmg  the  first  2  years,  most  of  the  honors  student's 
time  IS  devoted  to  requirwi  core  courses  in  three  curricular  areas. 
Actually  through  reading  in  the  summer,  a  .student  may  prepare  him- 
self for  the  comprehe!i.sive  examination  in  any  of  the  core  courses  and 
receive  credit  without  being  enrolle<l  in  tlie  cour.se.  Systematic 
counseling  ischaracteri.sticof  all  4years. 

In  the  last  2  years,  honors  work  is  provi<led  by  the  departments  and 
profe.s.sional  sdiools  m  cooperation  with  the  Honors  College    There  is 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Honors  College  to  tell  the  various  .schools 
and  departments  what  kind  of  program  they  mu.st  have,  but  establishe(i 
workable  arrangements  provide  for  independent  work  of  some  kind 
«nd  more  experien<'e  in  writing  than  would  normally  be  expected, 
usually  including  an  honors  thesis.   There  nni.st  also  be  a  final  oral 
examination.   In  addition,  there  are  upper  division  colloquia  which 
bring  together  H  to  10  .students  from  the  various  disciplines  to  discuss 
problems  outside  their  major  fields.   One  objective  of  the  program  is 
to  bring  the  students  into  the  conununity  of  superior  .students  of  the 
whole  university  .so  that  fliey  identify  them.selves  with  each  other 
I^or  this  purpose,  an  Honors  (\)llege  Center  is  provided  wh»re  tliev 
can  nieet  informally  or  stu<ly.    Careful  evaluation  .studies  of  the  pro- 
gram have  l)een  inaugurated. 

The  Western  Washington  State  College,"  only  re^-ently  changed 
from  a  teadiers  college  to  a  general  college,  does  not  have  the  prob- 
lomsof  (•oinmunication  between  arts  and  education  faculties  face<i  by 

M:^ri;t^:.'':'r:::^.!St.">Lr;in  7\r''""  '"^"^ 

^  -Not^H."  Tf.e  .superior  stu,le„t.  .Vov.mb.r  l»m,  p.  24.  and  N.,vember-I)o<^mber  1U«1. 
677837  O— 63  .<       ^  ^  | 
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some  universities.  As  part  of  the  coopemtive  endeavor  of  the  ays- 
tern,  prospective  teachers  must  be  approveil  both  by  the  subject-matter 
departments  and  by  the  professional  eduoution  stal!,  and  an  ettort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  in  all  departments  faculty  who,  besides  bemg 
thoroughly  competent  in  their  fields,  Imve  had  some,  experience  in  the 
public  schools.  At  present,  inteitlisciplinary  honors  colUMjuia  are 
required  for  all  honors  students  in  education.  Stress  is  placed  on 
the  careful  reading  of  major  documents  of  culture.  There  is  a  senior 
thesis  with  a  tutorial. 

Further,  at  Westeni  Washington  Stute  emphasis  is  given  to  motivat- 
ing the  extremely  capable  but  sometimes  underachieving  prospective 
teacher.  Officials  say  this  requires  an  attitude  of  some  permissiveness 
in  initial  selection,  involves  some  risks,  and  is  discouraging  at  times; 
however,  the  practice  is  expected  to  result  in  the  salvage  of  some  wlio 
would  perhaps  have  had  quite  undistinguished  oareei-s  had  it  not  been 
for  the  program. 

The  progress  reported  in  the  preceding  examples  is  encouraging 
but  unfortunately  not  yet  typical  of  teacher  education  across  the 
Nation.  The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  entirely  with  pedagogical 
preparation.  There  are  also  weaknesses  which  result  from  other  fac- 
tors. For  exajnple,  it  is  not  necessary  for  teachers  to  be  practitioners 
of  the  disciplines  they  profess— the  composition  teacher  does  not  have 
to  be  a  writer;  the  history  teacher,  a  histv>ri«n ;  the  science  teacher,  a 
scientist ;  and  the  foreign  language  teacher,  an  ambassador  of  the  cul- 
ture he  represents.  Prospective  teachers  should,  nevertheless,  be  given 
a  solid  foundation  in  the  subjects  tliey  are  to  teach,  m  well  as  the  lib- 
eral background  that  will  make  them  educated  individuals.  Tlie  need 
is  one  of  both  breadth  and  depth. 

The  problem  seems  most  pronounced  for  students  preparing  to 
teach  in  elementary  schools.  Potential  teachei-s  who  yearn  for  the 
excitement  of  rigorous  <rollege-level  courses  nuiy  be  repelled  from 
teaching  by  academic  programs  too  close  to  the  grade  level  for  which 
they  are  being  prepared.  Familiarity  with  skills,  subject  matter,  and 
activities  appropriate  for  elenientai7  schools— a  necessity  for  suc- 
cessful teaching,  to  be  sur&~might  be  ollocnted  to  the  int«M-n!ship,  when 
prospective  teachers  are  giving  full  time  to  learning  h<)W  to  teach. 

To  deny  honors  experiences  to  bright  students  as  a  price  for  becom- 
ing teachers  simply  because  some  teacher  education  programs  in  the 
past  have  done  so  is  to  risk  driving  out  of  the  profession  those  able 
people  who  might  be  the  most  effective  leaders  in  education  in  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  to  provide  honors  progr»uns  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  shows  some  promise  of  attracting  superior  students  into 
teaching  and  of  giving  them  the  thrill  as  well  as  the  headaches  of 
applying  the  processes  by  which  know-Jp^e  is  gained.  In  the  long 
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run,  it  may  provitU^  mM^  for  upirrading  the  entire  professional 
sequence  for  teachers.  In  fa<Jt,  it  nifty  make  better  teiwhers  of  those 
who  can  stand  the  pace. 

Honors  in  Professional  Education  Programs 

If  an  honors  program  has  already  been  instituted 
on  a  campus  and  if  participation,  continuation,  or 
extension  ol'  the  program  is  being  sought  by  or  within 
a  school  of  education,  then  the  motif  should  be  more 
of  the  same  work  of  inquiry.  To  attract  honors  stu- 
dents, a  school  of  education  must  offer  them  a  like 
kind  of  intellectual  engagement  An  easy  but  fatal 
mistake  would  be  made  if  one  substituted  exposition 
of  honors  work  for  the  doing  of  honors  work.  Expo- 
sition or  theory  courses  about  honors  might  or  might 
not  be  of  the  kind  and  calibre  deserving  the  name  of 
honors,  depending  upon  their  substance  and  the 
quality  of  work  undertaken  by  students.— Edward 
W.  Strong,  University  of  California 

As  the  work  in  any  particular  field  of  study  reaches  an  advanced 
level,  it.  takes  on  u  professional  character.  There  is  a  certain  continuity 
of  emphasis  as  study  be^n  as  an  undergraduate  becomes  more 
thorough  and  specialized  during  the  gniduate  years.  There  is  a  move- 
ment from  breadth  to  depth,  a  movement  toward  concentration  for 
the  sake  of  developing  mastery.  The  honors  student  moves  earlier 
into  the  kind  and  calibre  of  work  which  formerly  characterized  the 
final  stages  of  .«Jtudy. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  radically  different,  whether  the 
honors  work  is  in  general  education  or  in  a  professional  school. 
Participation  in  honors  work,  whether  it  be  in  a  campus-wide  honors 
program,  or  in  a  prognim  developed  within  the  professional  school, 
or  in  some  combinatioji,  is  aninmte<l  by  common  pur|)oses.  even  though 
somewhat  different  emphases  are  expecte<l  to  be  lodged  in  the  partic- 
ular disciplinary  clusterings  of  students.  The  difference  in  emphasis 
does  not  necessjirily  constitute  a  weakness  and  may  indeed  be  a 
strengtli,  esi)ecially  in  the  upi)er  undergraduate  years. 

Tile  tasks  of  preparing  teachers  have  generally  been  viewed  as  a 
threefold  development:  Competence  in  subject  matter,  esper'  My  in 
the  subjects  to  be  taught;  an  understanding  of  the  learning;  j  ocess, 
of  the  educational  enteri)nse,  and  of  interrelationships  bet  ween  school 
and  society;  and  effective  teaching  abilities  through  methods  courses 
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Ami  student  teuvhin^.  T\w  first  of  these  tjusks  is  basic  to  the  othei's, 
and  the  first  two  of  Vhesi*  tasks  wiv  considered  luuiiiestionably  appro- 
priate for  honors  work.  The  appropriateness  of  honoi's  work  in  the 
tliiinl  task,  the  development  of  teaching  skills,  is  subject  to  debate. 
(See  Appendixes  A  and  B.) 

Tlie  honors  profjium  is  <levote<l  to  achieving:  jrreater  brea<lth  and 
pwater  depth  of  inquiry,  undei'standinj:,  and  appre<»iation;  and  its 
base  is  therefore  substantive,  no  matter  what  the  subject  tield  or 
combination  of  fields.  In  the  professional  ecUication  coui-ses  embotlied 
in  the  second  task,  the  general  characteristics  of  honoi^  work  would 
not  differ  markedly  from  those  appropriate  in  general  education. 
However,  there  is  one  important  ad<litional  aspect  which  may  be 
characterist  ic  of  honoi-s  in  professiomd  education.  This  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  ])rofessi()nal  esprit  de  corps  among  teaclier  candidates, 
especially  th().se  of  highest  ])iirpose,  scholarly  gmsp,  and  teaching 
effectiveness.  Tliis  esprit  de  corps  is  capable  of  a  leavening  qualita- 
tive influence,  l)oth  within  schools  of  education  and  in  the  institutions 
in  which  the  individuals  subsequently  do  their  teaching.  It  may. 
therefoi-e,  be  a  major  factor  in  attmcting  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion many  of  the  better  stu<lents,  thereby  contributing  to  the  upgrad- 
ing of  tlie  whole  profession  and  thus  to  the  geneml  improvement  of 
the  educational  proc^ess  itself. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Majors 

The  dilemma  in  providing  honors  for  prospective 
elementary  teachers  is  that,  by  virtue  of  the  extreme 
breadth  thought  necessary  in  their  programs,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  push  far  enough  into  any  one 
subject  to  get  to  the  level  which  seems  appropriate 
for  honors  work*  The  suggestion  of  a  major  in  the 
first  4  years  and  then  an  internship  assumes  a  5«year 
program*— J*  W*  Maucker,  State  College  of  Iowa 

Time  is  one  of  the  i-ecurrent  practical  problems  (Confronting  an  in- 
stitution intending  either  to  cope  well  with  teacher  preparation  or  to 
introduce  an  honors  program  in  education.  The  problem  is  consider- 
ably more  pronounced  for  elementary  than  for  .secondary  nuijors.  The 
honors  experience  itself  does  not  necessarily  add  to  the  amount  of  time 
needed.  Kather,  the  typical  teacher-e<lucation  sequence  does  not  have 
flexible  time  within  it  to  include  all  the  configuration  of  element.s, 
with  opportunity  for  breadth  and  depth  of  approach,  which  are  neces- 
sary iu  a  good  lionors  program.  Unless  a  student  is  able  to  take  ad- 
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vnntn^re  of  a  consi^lerahh.  amount  of  advanced  placement,  it  is  difficult 
for  hini  in  4  years  to  obtain  ndwiuate  jreiieml  education,  meet  require- 
ments for  a  full  major,  accumulate  the  professicmal  education  credits 
necessary  tor  cert ifi.-at  ion,  and  do  honoi-s  work.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever institutions  are  Hndin^r  ways  to  apply  honoi-s  work  toward  meet- 
uift  formal  .-ertification  requirements.  To  cope  further  wit)-,  the  situa- 
tion, some  in.stitutions,  indeed  some  States,  are  moving  toward  a  5-year 
sequence  m  teacher  education.  ^ 

There  has  lon^r  been  a  tendeiu-y  for  institutions  to  renuire  their 
eacher-eductttion  students  to  have  the  same  general  education  back- 
ground as  other  students.  This  in  itself  may  provide  opportunity  for 
education  niajois  to  liave  some  honors  experience  in  the  general  educa- 
tion progmm.  Fui^hermore,  a  nun.ber  of  institutions  have  been  mov- 
ing toward  a  required  .subject  major,  rather  than  an  optional  one,  for 
e^nientary  majors.  For  those  .stu.lents  who  are  exempt,  from  some  of 
the  beginning  courses,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  build  such  a  major  on  top 
of  the  required  introductory  courees. 

At  the  rniversity  of  Wisconsin,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
sepam  e  kinds  of  required  subject-matter  majors,  a  disciplinary  major 
and  a  l)r«ad  he  ds  ma  or  in  onler  to  accommodate  the  diffemices  in 
depth  and  breadth  needed  by  teachei-s  at  the  different  levels  of  elemen- 
tarj'  and  sex-ondary  schools.  Tlier«  is  general  feeling,  however,  that  a 
reqjnred  subject  major  for  all  potential  elemental'  teachers  would 
mean  an  increase  in  tlie  number  of  credit  hours  for  tlie  degree  This 
does  not  .st-em  unrea.sonable,  in  light  of  similar  lengthening  of  pro- 
grams m  engineering  and  other  professional  areas.  ^ 

^ew  ^  ork  State  recently  annoimced  that  after  1066,  when  5  veais  of 
CO  lege  preparation  will  be  inquired  for  the  elementary  certificate,  a 
full  .subject-matter  concentration  will  1*  required.    Furthev,  the  new 
J^gu iations  provi.ie  t:.at  where  the  number  of  .semester  hour.s  [s  ^pec' 
he(j  the  e<,uiv,,lent  m  honors  work  will  be  accepted.   The  California 
legislature  also  has  changed  cert  ificat  i<m  regulations  to  make 
maj  :r  m  an  acaden....  area  a  part  (,f  the  requirements  for  a  credential 
f<.r  genera l  eleinentary  teaching,  but  the  exact  definition  of  "an  c 
demic  area   issti  l  being  conshlered  by  a  .statewide  committee 

exte  1.  5'r'"."«f  r'"'         T  programs  that 

f  vV    J     -T  <-"'»P'-el>ensive  study  by  the 

Ofhce  of  Kducation  shows  that  in  1050-60  there  we,^  1,976  fifth  vear 

sTslertT.'"  --^^''"^ions.  The.se 

systematic  ;.-year  programs  at        institutions.^   There  is  irreat  di- 

versity  of  practice  in  the  sequeiu-es  of  courses;  and  the  ab.sence  of  a 

wis^.;';';^;^  or-x:::^::;:;,:i/r;:;:;::r :  ------  ^ 
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predominant  patteni  iH  evident,  both  in  general  fifth-year  programs 
and  in  the  systematic  5-year  programs.  ,  . 

•  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  the  bright  student  should  invest 
more  time  in  his  initial  preparation  and  then  use  the  fifth  year  to  meet 
certification  requirements,  whether  subject  matter  should  be  taken  in 
the  fifth  year  after  the  teacher  has  had  experience  and  knows  what 
will  be  most  valuable,  or  whether  the  entire  program  should  be  com- 
bined and  extended.  The  latter  might  be  the  program  of  the  future  if 
we  accept  the  suggestion  of  all  the  leaders  in  the  country  who  say  that 
it  takes  more  than  4  years  to  train  a  good  teacher  for  elementary  or 
secondary  schools. 

"NVhile  major  attention  nuist  be  focused  on  programs  of  future  teach- 
ers, still  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  upgrading  the  training  of 
present  teachers.  Over  the  years  the  concept  of  teacher  education  too 
often  has  been  restricted  to  professional  programs.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  balance  between  the  academic  and  tlie  professional,  some  in- 
stitutions now  advise  and  make  definite  provisions  for  experienced 
teachers  to  take  subject-matter  courses  at  the  master's  level.  At  the 
same  time,  to  accommodate  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  who 
want  to  be  teachers,  some  institutions  have  devised  fifth-year  programs 
which  are  devoted  largely  to  providing  the  professional  training 
required  for  certification.  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  programs 
may  emphasize  professional  training,  or  subject  matter,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  indivi«lual  students." 
Since  higher  standards  for  admission  are  set  for  the  fifth  year  than 
for  the  regular  program  at  most  institutions,  the  essence  of  these 
programs  is  considered  at  least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  honors. 

Regardless  of  the  length  of  the  teacher  education  program,  certi- 
fication requirements  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  its  makeup  and 
hence  are  a  limiting  factor  to  be  con8idere<l  in  planning  to  mclude 
honors  work.  In  some  States,  highly  inflexible  certification  regiila- 
tions  specify  the  exact  number  of  hours  requiretl  in  each  of  a  whole 
list  of  courses.  Even  though  exploratory  and  experimental  programs 
show  that  the  time  served  in  courses  is  not  a  valid  measure  of  ac- 
complishments, such  certification  requirements  contribute  to  the 
persistence  of  stereotyped  programs.  It  nuist  also  be  recognized  that 
some  States  issue  so  large  a  proportion  of  substandard  certificates  that, 
no  matter  what  the  stated  standard  certification  requirements  are, 
the  breach  in  itself  becomes  the  s.  andard. 

•"Honors  and  the  Improvem.'nt  of  TeachlnR-rord  Grant  I»roRram«.-  an  IC88  report 
iDcludlnR  Bhort  reports  by  15  univerHltles  on  hi^cM  f«iture«  of  F„rd  Grant  proRramH. 
Tft^Ji^or  May  1961.  p.  1«  20;  and  "The  Yale  Master  of  Arts  In  TeaehlnR 

P^Kram."  address  delivered  by  Kdward  J.  Gordon,  at  ACLS-AAAS  Confer-nce  on  New 
lV^tiZ»  tn  Teacher  Education.  In  New  York.  February  2»-24.  19H2  (Available  from 
Joto  R  Major.  Director  of  American  ABSoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.).  Ck** 
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Wherever  certificat  ion  requirements  are  flexible  enough,  it  may  be 
pMsible  to  consolidate  existing  (bourse  materials,  perhaps  introducing 
a  broader  approach  to  teacher  training,  and  permit  superior  students 
to  deal  with  all  the  material  in  a  shorter  period  of  intensive  study, 
followed  by  proficiency  examinations  for  which  they  can  be  given 
the  State-wide  required  credit.  With  the  attention  now  being  given 
to  programs  for  academically  talented  students,  some  States  are  mov- 
ing m  this  direction  in  an  effort  to  provide  superior  teachers  in  pro- 
grams  designed  for  these  academically  talented  students. 

The  growing  demand  for  college  teachers  is  another  factor  which 
has  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  development  of  honors  programs 
for  prospective  elementary  and  secondary  teachere.  Unless  gifted 
students  interested  in  tejiching  are  offered  intellectually  challenging 
teacher  ecUication  programs,  they  are  likely  to  elect  to  do  honors  in 
a  strictly  academic  discipline  and  gravitate  towards  college  teaching. 
To  the  extent  that  this  siphoning  takes  place,  fewer  bright  students 
will  be  left  in  the  field  of  professional  education. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
college  teachers  who  themselves  are  experienced  in  the  honors  ap- 
proach.  Indiana  University  has  a  S-year  master's  program,  made 
possible  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  and  deliberately  aimed  at  the 
preparation  of  college  teiu'hers.   At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year, 
students  are  selected  for  the  program  on  the  basis  of  academic  and 
personal  qualifications.   As  far  as  possible,  these  students  are  in- 
corporated into  existing  honors  programs  or  placed  in  special  pro- 
grams designed  for  them.   The  program  is  concerned  both  with  the 
sound  liberal  education  of  undergr«'luates  and  at  the  same  time  with 
expediting  the  eventual  receipt  of  the  Ph.  D.   For  example,  to  make 
certain  that  students  will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ate training,  language  emphasis  is  sufficient  for  students  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  examinations  in  two  languages  by  the  time  they  receive 
their  master's  and  are  ready  for  further  g^  aduate  study.  Negotia- 
tions are  presently  under  way  with  other  4-year  colleges  in  the  State 
to  arrange  to  take  into  the  program  and  support  for  at  least  a  year 
of  graduate  study  those  students  identified  on  their  campuses  at  the 
end  of  the  .sophomore  year.   One  way  of  describing  the  program  is 
that  Indiana  University  is  attempting  in  the  sophomore  year  to  make 
the  identification  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
P'oundation  makes  foliowingtheendof  the  junior  year. 

A  closer  functional  relationship  sliould  exist  between  honors  pro- 
grams and  the  graduate  schools,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
especially  insofar  as  the  education  of  teachers  is  concerned.  This 
IS  true  not  only  for  departmental  programs  but  particularly 
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80  for  the  iiiterdiwiprmary  aHpcvtH  of  jreiieral  honors,  where  no  dis- 
cipline can  1)6  an  island.  (Jradnate  schools  might  well  consider  set- 
ting up  intei-disciplinary  graduate  seminars  for  the  sciences,  tl\e  social 
sciences,  the  humanities,  and  interrelated  areas.  Such  seminars  or 
colloquia  at  the  graduate  level  might  serve  with  other  things  as  a 
typeof  «'orre<-tive  to  insular depailnuMitalism. 

From  the  general  honors  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  acknowl- 
edge that  nmny  of  the  great  contributions  to  culture,  past  and  present, 
wei-e  not  made  from  academic  departmental  persi)ectives.  This  is 
something  tiiat  graduate  scluwls  of  education  might  well  recall  when 
they  ha"e  their  quarrels  with  the  subject  matter  disciplines.  Certain- 
ly, grtuluate  schools  of  education  should  be  protagonists  for,  and 
exemplars  of,  an  emphasis  on  the  works  that  deal  with  education  in 
the  totality  of  culture.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  contributions  they 
could  nuike  towards  curing  the  maladies  of  overdepartmentalissa- 
tion  at  all  levels. 

Teachers  are  inclined  to  teach  as  they  were  taught.  Too  many 
professoi-s  are  unprepai*ed  to  face  the  challenge  of  iiUerdisciplinary 
undertakings  of  a  high  order  such  as  are  needed  in  honors.  They 
rend  to  avoid,  or  evade,  the  challenge  of  tlie  bright  students,  whose 
minds  keep  rau'jing  l)eyond  departmental  walls.  To  the  extent  that 
they  can  combine  depth  witli  range,  thofie  who  teach  potential  teachers 
can  produce  a  leavening  eflfect  which  will  enable  our  schools  to  give 
futuro  generations  the  emphasis  upon  quality  that  is  so  much  in  de- 
nuind. 


Student  Teaching 

If  we  separate  the  practice  of  teaching  from  hon- 
ors in  teacher  education,  we  shall  have  honors  gradu- 
ates who  nonetheless  are  poor  teachers.— Lindley 
Stiles,  University  of  Wisconsin 

There  has  been  so  much  conlrovei-sy  about  whether  .student  teach- 
ing is  appropriate  for  b<m<)rs  work  that  tiie  expe.iencc  is  iiere  treated 
separately  from  other  professiomil  educational  work  which  is  part  of 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  reality,  the  debate  hinges  on  the,  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  honors  work  and  the  extent  to  which  per- 
fommnce  and  the  inquiry  into  ideas  are  interrelated  in  the  pursuit 
of  scholarship. 

The  question,  tlien,  is  whether  by  deHnition  honors  should  be  limited 
to  traditionally  recopiized  areas  of  academic  excellence  or  whether  it 
should  also  include  some  kgd  o^  recognition  of  excellence  in  artistic 
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crcfttion  or  performiinrp,  •  educiitioniil  i)erf(>rman('e.'»  Tiiere 

juv  thosp  who  miiinf iiin  that  Hjt  -loso  or  performing;  artist  should 
s|)eml  his  time  in  an  art  school  or  -...sic  consen-atory  and  that  the  uni- 
vei-sity  is  obli^jed  to  treat  artistic  creation  or  performance  as  useful 
experience— alonjr  with  appreciation— but  not  as  an  honors  accom- 
plishment. 

In  the  fine  arts,  for  example,  courses  in  art  history  oi  -  the  iiuder- 
standinjr  and  appreciation  of  art  are  uncjuestionahly  considered  ap- 
propriate for  the  honors  approach.  However,  there  are  some  people 
who  maintain  that,  in  a  course  in  painting?,  a  creative  student  with  a 
flare  for  handling  materials  nuiy  or  ujay  not  l)e  a  scholar  and  there- 
fore may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  substantive  learning  associated 
with  the  experience  of  painting  a  picture.  Therefoi-e,  they  would 
not  consider  tlie  painting  of  a  picture  to  lie  appropriate  for  honors 
work  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  considerable  substantive  learning 
accompanied  the  application  of  .skill. 

Typewriting  i»  an  example  which  can  clarify  the  debate  still  fur- 
ther. Clearly,  it  i.s  more  mechanical  and  less  creative  than  the  paint- 
ing of  a  picture.  Tho.se  who  consider  learning  to  type  a  mechanical 
proce.<s  would  not  only  deny  typewriting  a  place  in  an  honors  pro- 
gnim:  some  would  deny  degree  credit  for  courses  in  tyjj.ewriting.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  po.ssible  for  a  student  to  learn  to  type  in  connec- 
tion with  the  .study  of  learning  theory.  For  the  .superior  student  in- 
terested in  the  psychology  of  learning,  such  a  course,  it  might  be 
argued,  could  conceivably  qualify  for  honors  work. 

Tho.se  who  take  the  attitmle  that  .stiulents  learn  to  teiu'h  by  teaching, 
with  criticism  and  analy.sis  by  the  supervisor,  hold  that  .student  teach- 
ing is  a  method  of  being  coache<l  for  a  .skill— an  important  skill,  to  be 
sure— and  that  this  experience  differs  from  .substantive  inquiry,  which 
they  consider  the  key  ingredient  of  honors.    If  practice  is  the  con- 
firmation of  a  theory  or  liypothesis  in  an  inquiry,  they  hold,  then  that 
pnictice  takes  on  substantive  content.    Likewi.se,  where  the  prac- 
tice in  question  is  an  art  and  the  experience  results  in  an  under- 
standing of  tilt'  principles  of  composition,  then  the  two  are  not  iso- 
lated.   But,  unless  student  teaching  is  performed  with  definite  con- 
cern for  its  n'lationships  to  the  theories  or  ideas  involved,  then  it 
becomes  simply  a  .skill  and  lacks  the  neces-sai^  ingredient  for  an  hon- 
ors approach. 

Adv(K-ates  of  honors  programs  for  teacher  education  do  not  like 
to  see  student  teaching  eciuated  with  learning  .skills  in  typewriting. 
They  think  of  student  teaching  as  being  a  iK)int  at  which  there  is 

^  -  This  (iiir«tl..n  Is  tri'iiti'd  in  niori-  (Ii-tiill  In  .\pi)eti<llxi-s  A  nnd  B.  wIhtp  tho  ndrtrpsu  by 
Kdwaril  W  StronK  and  ponnnents  by  i.thi-r  purtJpItmtits  In  the  ICSS  oonferencp  nhow 
both  Kld<'s  iif  th*>  i^ontroviTHy. 
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creativity-,  at  which  there  is  gr<»wth,  indeed  at  which  philosophy— the 
philosophy  of  education— bectnnes  the  substance.  If  we  separate 
the  philosophy  of  teaching  from  honors  in  teacher  education,  they  say 
we  shall  have  honors  iirraduates  who  nonetheless  are  |)oor  teachers. 
In  fact,  in  honors  programs  in  any  professional  area—not  just  in 
teacher  education— care  must  be  taken  not  to  neglect  the  more  practi- 
cal a.pect8.  Theory  and  practice  should  go  together,  not  merely  in 
the  utilization  of  practice  in  the  field  of  theory  but  also  in  the  sense 
that  some  of  the  most  exciting  ideas  might  be  engendered  in  practicv 
and  brought  back  to  the  discussion  for  analysis.  In  other  words, 
these  educators  maintain  that  honors  in  teacher  education  must  not  be 
content  with  mere  brilliant  theorizing  about  education  to  the  neglect 
of  the  homelier  and  perhaps  finally  more  important  tasks  of  testing 
theory  through  observation  and  practice. 

If  a  student  teaching  program  is  accompanied  by  work  in  learn- 
ing theory  or  methodology,  the  actual  performance  of  students  can 
provide  the  evidence  for  testing  hypotheses,  for  showing  up  cliches 
in  theory,  for  actual  advancement  in  basic  learning.  In  such  a  pro- 
gram, student  teaching  can  be  as  exciting  and  as  involved  with  ideas 
as  anything  in  pure  theory  taken  as  such.  At  the  same  t  ime,  the  indi- 
vidualized coaching  or  supervision  may  have  its  parallel  with  the 
tutorial  aspects  of  other  kinds  of  honors  programs. 

In  spite  of  differences  in  conception  of  what  constitutes  honors 
work,  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  among  authorities  in  teacher 
education  that  those  responsible  for  supervised  experiences— as  well  as 
those  responsible  for  the  liberal  arts  aspect,  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy of  education,  and  educational  psychology— have  an  obligation 
to  conceive  challenging,  stimulating,  and  distinctive  ways  of  handling 
bright  students.  They  maintain  that  there  are  activities  which  are 
appropriate  for  gifted  students  in  applied  areas  which  are  different 
from  those  that  are  appropriate  for  the  less  talented ;  and  when  the 
distinguished  and  imaginative  work  in  student  teaching  seems  to  meet 
the  quality  challenge  of  honors  programs,  they  advocate  designating 
the  work  as  "honors"  and  giving  honors  ci-edit  f  jr  it. 

At  this  point,  although  there  seems  to  be  litMe  consensus  of  what 
combination  of  elements  constitute  an  honora  program  in  student 
teaching,  the  practical  exp.?rience  aspect  <vf  teat^her  education  pro- 
grams for  superior  students  is  receiving  increased  attention.  During 
the  past  year,  for  example,  four  universities  in  upstate  New  York — 
Cornell,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo— have  been  working 
together  on  plans  for  a  new  program  for  superior  pro8|>ective  teachers. 
The  practical  phase  of  the  program  will  include  an  internship  experi- 
ence in  the  senior  year,  in  which  the  students  will  do  full-time  teaching 
for  one  semester.  The  schools  have  been  carefully  selected  to  see  that 
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inten'M  are  placed  where  chnnge  is  going  on,  and  especially  where  the 
method  of  inquiry  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  teacliing.  Those  who 
are  working  with  the  program  believe  that  student  teaching  experi- 
ence of  honors  quality  can  be  provided  in  any  situation  wl;ere  the 
best  students  work  in  the  best  schools  irith  the  best  teachers  in  the 
best  programs  which  can  be  devised. 

Some  hold  that,  for  a  bright  student,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  with 
the  right  teacher,  to  make  any  subject  into  an  iionors  experience. 
From  Peabody  College  comes  the  example  of  a  giri  in  elementary 
education  who  quajified  as  a  full-time  classroom  teacher  in  about 
half  of  a  full  quarter.  She  used  the  rest  of  the  time  to  extend  her 
learning  possibilities:  as  a  principal's  intern,  learning  the  problems 
t  -ut  come  into  such  an  office;  as  a  teacher,  joining  other  teachere  at 
the  grades  below  and  above  the  grade  level  which  she  was  to  teach; 
and  as  a  participant  in  the  junior  high  school,  seeing  the  problems 
of  articulation  between  the  elementaiy  and  the  junior  high  school 

In  any  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  the  bright  student 
tt-acher  is  assigned  to  an  exceptionally  competent  supervising  teach- 
er.  the  tutorial  kind  of  experience  can  provide  numerous  opportunities 
for  use  of  the  analytical  approach.  Methods  of  inquiry  and  the  at- 
tempts  to  evalu  ^te  -esults  critically  can  most  certainly  be  involved 
If  a  teacher  edu,  f  on  institution  is  going  to  hand  out  some  kind  of 
accolade  to  tho%  who  have  done  honors  work,  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents  wtrk  la  student  teaching  or  in  the  internship  shouM  not  be 
excluded  in  determining  individual  qualifications  for  honors  recog- 
nition, although  it  may  not  be  nec^iy  to  call  the  experience  an 
honors  course. 


Problems  and  Promise 

Honors  must  remain  vigilant  against  organizational 
"busyness,**  against  mere  reiteration  of  claims  of  ex- 
cellence accompanied  by  meager  or  narrowly  elitist 
programs.  Claims  of  ttcbievement  must  be  subjected 
to  rigorous  analysis  to  forestall  mere  aflfectations 
and  mannerisms  of  excellence^Ioseph  W.  Cohen. 
iCSS 

Tlie  honors  scene  is  likely  to  be  a  fertile  one  for  the  exploration  of 
both  methods  and  ends  in  all  education,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
development  of  cooperation  between  the  subject  disciplines  and  educa- 
tion m  such  exploration.  ^Nevertheless,  there  are  theoiy  and  prac- 
tice  issues  that  emerge  with  reference  to  promising  programs  for  su- 
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pepior  students.  The  theory  is  heuip  progi-essively  /•la"fie^t  fnd 
practice  is  being  tested  through  research  at  many  of  the  institutions 
with  honors  programs.  Further  evidence  of  the  geneml  interest 
in  these  progi-ams  has  been  indicated  by  conferences,  such  as  the  one 
in  November  1962  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Personality  De- 
velopment in  You;h  of  the  Social  Science  Research  ;  ouncil.  This 
conference  was  concerned  with  evaluation  and  research  m  honors 

^^T^ates  of  honors  programs  believe  the  honors  approach  is  the 
answer  to  society's  demand  for  general  redesigning  of  college  educa- 
tion. However,  if  honors  pi-ograms  ni-e  to  offer  such  promise,  they 
must  be  able  to  withstand  the  criticisms  of  those  who  remain  loyal  to 
t\ie  traditional  program.  Thei-e  are  four  groups  who  may  regard  the 
honors  progrtim  as  a  threat :  those  educators  who  are  equalitarian 
bv  tradition  and  favor  a  minimum  of  grouping'  lest  some  be  stigma- 
tized as  second-class  citizens;  those  college  administrators  charged 
with  making  the  books  balance,  who  know  that  honors  programs,  if 
they  are  much  good,  are  expensive;  those  faculty  members  who  fe^r 
an  overload  of  work  in  the  absence  of  adequate  allowance  for  statt- 
inir:  and  those  -rade-conscious  bright  students  who  fear  inflexible 
use  of  the  norma  J  curve  in  honors  courses.  In  the  total  picture,  the 
progress  of  honors  prr^ms  depends  upon  countei-acting  the  fe«rs  of 
these  groups.  This  requires  not  only  adequate  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  practices  but  also  adeqimte  evaluation  and  objective 

^"ollThe  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  danger  of  a  tightly  closed  circle 
developing  in  honors  if  conceptionalization  develops  mto  a  kind  of 
d,')ctrinaire  alliance  of  insiders.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  sort  of 
thing  ci.uld  pyramid  and  become  an  extremely  artificial  fad,  if  there  is 
,a«re  atte.xtion  to  questionr  of  how  to  organize  programs  than  there 
\f.  to  the  attack  on  the  original  pi-oblem  whidi  started  as  a  sense  of 
ivritation  because  bright  students  were  not  treated  in  a  way  thnt  is 
api>«,priat6  for  bright  students.  To  the  extent  that  those  who  are 
concerned  witli  honor?  continue  tlieir  ciunpaign  for  appropriate 
ways  of  tea«'inng  bright  people,  they  will  l)e  making  honors  programs 
the  proving  ground  of  a  rail  revolutimi  in  the  approach  to  methodol- 
ogy in  higher  education. 
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Content  v.  Method 


It  isnH  a  question  of  methodology  versus  content. 
For  any  given  content,  we  seek  that  method  which 
enhances  and  enriches  the  learning  experience  and 
causes  the  student  to  handle  the  content  with  which 
he  is  dealing  in  a  more  efficient  manner.— Stephen 
Romine»  University  of  Colorado 

The  real  promise  of  Ijoiiors  programs— and  the  answer  to  many  of 
their  problems  and  pitfalls— lies  in  resolving  the  controversy  between 
content  and  method.   There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  general  edu- 
cation movement  is  being  buried  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  over  the 
comitrv  because  it  assumed  that  content  could  be  handed  out  by  way 
of  sound  Keiiemlizations.   The  real  concern,  somt  maintain,  is  that  a 
studeiU  be  able  to  act  lilce  a  sciemist  and  thinlc  lilce  a  scientist,  act  like 
a  critic  and  thinlc  like  a  critic,  act  like  a  philosopher  and  think  like  a 
philosopher— that  is  to  say,  he  ough  to  be  able  to  function  within 
the  discipline.   He  must  know  and  understand  content,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  remember  70  percent  of  those 
wund  generalizations  soniebody  handed  him  in  some  "Man  in  the 
Physical  World"  course.   Lively  professional  schools  and  depart- 
nients  in  arts  and  sciences  want  people  who  can  do  things,  who  are 
conipetent  in  the  methodoloijy  of  ji  discipline.  Thus  they  hold  that 
the  dichotomy  between  content  and  method  in  honors  programs  sim- 
ply (loes  not  exist,  tlmt  these  are  two  different  questions.   One  ques- 
tioi?  is  what  tl)e  content  of  the  curriculum  of  tlie  honors  students  is, 
and  the  other  is  .-.luu  kinds  of  teaching  conditions  exist  for  him. 

The  answer  to  tlie  question  of  content  is  as  variable  as  the  university 
itself  and  may  take  the  dii-ectiou  of  breadth,  depth,  acceleration,  en- 
richment, or  integration,  dependinjr  .ipon  tlie  philosophy  of  those  who 
plan  the  program.   However,  overemphasis  upon  content  can  result 
in  the  i)edantry  of  fact  at  the  expense  of  flexibility  and  curiosity. 
After  the  first  flush  of  novelty  wears  off,  tlie  work*  may  lie  just  as 
sterile,  conHnin^r,  and  stultifyinjr  to  .students  as  regular  courses. 
A^'ithout  ade<iuate  attention  to  content,  honors  programs  could  simply 
provide  license  for  irresponsible  and  glib  verbalization— in  effect,  a 
means  of  escape  from  tlie  rigor  of  academic  discipline.   Thus,  the  job 
of  an  honors  program  is  more  than  tlie  mere  acceleration  of  bright 
students:  it  must  expancf  their  knowledge,  of  course;  b'-.t  it  must  also 
improve  their  skills  in  vhe  use  of  knowledge,  and  it  must  stimulate 
their  curiosity  so  that  they  cotjtiuue  to  learn. 
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The  answer  to  the  question  of  method  in  honoi-s  is  the  deliberate 
provision  of  conditions  in  whi»'h  a  student  can  have  continuous  and 
intensely  valuable  learning  experiences,  no  matter  what  the  field.  In- 
terdepartmental planning  or  collaboration  must  include  content,  but 
it  must  also  give  ad«iuate  attention  to  the  teaching-learnmg  condi- 
tions which  determine  the  climate  for  learning.   In  an  effective 
honors  program,  the  student  takes  a  more  active  role  in  the  learning 
process  than  would  be  expticted  in  the  regular  program.  Classes  are 
likely  Co  be  smaller  so  that  the  student  can  do  more  effective  wnting, 
more  discriminating  reading,  more  independent  and  demanding  work, 
more  purposeful  experimenting,  reacting,  appreciating,  or  discussing. 
Important  factors  in  creating  this  kind  of  teaching-learning  situation 
are  teachers  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have  to  do  all  the  talking  and 
students  who  have  demonstrated  a  genuine  interest  in  ideas.  Such 
a  program  cannot  be  fabricated  with  the  help  of  scissors  and  pastepot 
out  of  earmarked  sections  of  existent  courses  already  listed  in  the 

catalog.  XI  J  X 

In  honors,  then,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  content  v.  method  but  a  ques- 
tion of  finding  or  creating  the  best  combination  of  content  and  method 
for  a  particular  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  honors  student's  goal 
of  excellence  goes  beyond  the  mere  mastery-  of  fact  and  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "Knowledge  for  what?"  The  dichotomy  between  content  and 
method,  therefore,  is  an  artificial  one.  The  two  are  so  interrelated 
in  the  accomplishment  of  educational  objectives  that  neither  can  be 
neglected  without  jeopardizing  not  only  the  quality  of  the  learning 
experience  but  also  its  value  to  the  student  after  he  makes  the 
transition  from  formal  education  to  life. 


Climates  of  Cooperation:  Articulation,  Integration, 
Coordination 

There  is  imperative  need  for  mutual  cooperation— 
for  what  I  would  call  a  "climate  of  cooperation**  in 
working  on  the  problems  of  structuring  an  honors 
program.  How  cooperation  is  actually  achieved  is 
immaterial.  The  essential  thing  is  that  it  be  achieved. 
This  tests  the  uniqueness,  the  artistry  if  yor  will,  on 
each  campus^ames  H.  Robertson,  University  of 
Michigan 

Effective  articulation  will  be  even  more  necessary 
as  schools  permit  able  and  ambitious  students  to 
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move  ahead  at  their  own  speed.  Education  must  be 
a  continuous  process,  not  a  series  of  discontinuitiea— 
Charles  R.  Keller,  John  Hay  Fellows  Program 

Artioultition,  iiuo^nution,  and  coon  I  i  nation  ure  nmoug  tlio  impor- 
(nnt  plwnents  in  nmiiitaininp  a  cliiuato  of  rooperaf ion  in  honoi-s 
pmjrrams.  A  jrootl  honors  projrraiii  should  Iw  conceived  and  iinple- 
MiHited  in  a  climate  of  cooperation  anionj?  faculties  of  liberal  arts 
subjw.ts  and  those  of  professional  scIum.Is  the  institution. 

I  here  should  also  be  efre<-tive  c(K)peration  omonr^  institutions  in  the 
s  inrinjr  -f  n.fonnatiou  an<l  in  the  e.xplomrion  of  mutual  problems  in 
then-  search  for  workable  unity.  There  is  need  also  for  cooperation 
between  insf  if  utious  at  the  various  levels,  such  ns  the  secondary  school, 
the  junior  colle^rc,  the  university,  ai.d  the  ^muluate  school.  Only  by 
stressing;  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  coniniunication  and  other  inter- 
relationships can  we  expect  thebri^rht  stndent-or  any  other  student, 
for  that  matter-to  avoid  repetition,  to  lengthen  and  deepen  his 
thinking  span,  and  to  nuike  the  pro^n-ess  of  which  he  is  capable. 

There  are  numerous  e.xamples  of  cooperation  Wtween  hi^fh  schools 
and  colle^res  in  providing;  suitable  pro^rranis  for  superior  students." 
Ihest*  pro^rrams  may  involve  acceleration,  enrichment,  or  ability 
frmupm^r,  dependin^r  ,ipoi,  the  types  of  learniiiir  involved,  the  educa- 
tional objectives  sou^rht,  and  the  pmblems  of  administration 
encountered. 

Periiaps  the  best  known  type  of  plan  for  superior  students  is  the 
Advanced  I  lacement  Proprrani  administered  bv  the  Colle^re  Entrance 
hxammation  Hoard.  In  this  pro^rrani,  superior  students  become 
eli^rihle  for  advanced  standiii^r  in  colle^re  i„  a  number  of  ai-eas  on  the 
basis  of  examinations  on  col lep:e- level  work  which  thev  have  com- 
pleter! m  hi^rh  school."  One  of  the  major  features  of  this  program 
IS  the  improved  articulation  i-esultin^r  frtmi  brinpin^r  colle^re  ,uid  hiifh 
school  teachers  to^rether  on  examination  committees,  as  readers  of 
••xaminatioii  papers,  and  at  annual  ;i-dav  subject  conferences  in 
connection  with  the  .Vdvanced  Placement  Pro^rraiii. 

Another  type  of  advanced  standin^r  pro^mini  which  is  piiniuff  in 
popularity  provides  a  foni,  of  flexible  pro^rr,.ssion  frcmi  hijrh  s<-1uk,1 
t«)  colle^re  by  permitf  inp  superior  students  to  take  .■olle^rc  courses  con- 
currently withtheir  hi^rh  sc-hool  pro^r,a„,s.   California  pas«vl  le^risla- 
^"-'-^  luithorizin^r  junior  colle^res  to  admit  to  part-time  study 

"Copley.  Inc.  clt. :  Shlrloy  A.  Rtt.IrHffp,  .Idi-anced  Standino,  Now  Dimensions  in  HIehPr 
Mucatlon.  NumlH-r  n.    Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  mr24  ,.. 
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Huneru)r  l'ith-|r,,ule  students,  who  voutmw  to  .Uteiul  hi|rli  si-hool 
classes  for  ut  least  the  nm.imuiu  schiH.l  <lu.v.'«  Other  soh.n.ls  have 
shnilar  projfrrtma  on  a  puivly  ooopemtive-phinninn  husis,  mul  wpoft^J 
iiuiieate  siKuiHcant  ndvuntujres  in  hoth  uwelerrttiyn  uiul  enrichiueul 
forstudentsnmnnftrticuhuioniunon^  institutions. 

At  the  University  of  Pittshurjrh,  u  Cuordinuted  Kduoution  (  enter 
has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  urti.-ulation  and  eoopemtive  pluniuutf  nt 
all  levels,  from  the  eleinetitary  frnules  to  graduate  school.  1  he  Urst 
of  a  aeries  of  reiwrts  sununarizes  i-onsidenitions,  descrihes  procedures, 
anddisi-usses  implications  of  flexible  pro^i'ession.''  Flexible  pn){rres. 
aion  is  dehned  as  a  general  plan  for  permitting  the  .d>le  student  to 
move  from  one  in.stitutioual  level  to  the  next  whenever  he  seenw  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  Examples  are  drawn  primarily  fron>  schools  in  the 
Pittsburirh  area,  but  the  report  sufitrests  possibilities  for  cuoperative 
planning:  anywhere.  . 

Articulation  l)et  ween  levels  of  study  is  nuu-e  than  a  device  to  prevent 
overlap  or  repetition.  It  can  help  to  build  mutual  understandings 
about  objei'tives  and  ab«aU  the  appropriateness  of  acc-eleration  m  rer- 
tain  tyi>es  of  learninf!  situations  and  enrichment  m  others.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  stimulates  action  toward  idwil  projrnuns,  it  can  build 
intellitrent  acceptance  of  necessary  compromises  between  what  is  de- 
sired  and  what  is  administratively  and  financially  feasible  as  the  pro- 
gram progresses.  In  otlier  words,  improved  arti<'ulatu)n  can  help 
institutions  at  l)oth  levels  to  devise  common  goals  for  helping  students 
work  toward  maximum  development  and  to  Hnd  the  best  ways  of 

working  toward  those  goals.  ,     ,    r  •   

No  less  important  than  the  articulation  between  levels  of  instim- 
tion,  the  high  schcKd  and  the  college,  for  example,  is  the  integration 
and  coordination  of  the  total  college  program  for  superior  stud.  :,ts. 
Since  pro8pe<'tive  teachers  take  about  three-fourths  of  their  ^  ui 
liberal  arts  department.s,  professors  in  the  liberal  arts  have  givat 
a  responsibility  for  the  educat  ion  of  teachers  as  have  the  pr-  ssors  of 
education.  They  should,  therefore,  <-ooperatively  conceiv.  Miid  jointly 
execute  programs  for  the  preparation  of  tea<-liers.  TJ- •  I  niversity 
of  Colorado,  among  others,  is  <.oncerned  with  minin.  g  the  sepani- 
tion  between  general  and  professional  education  wl...  ii  normally  be- 
gins  in  the  junior  year.  Students  in  education  are  .  lu-ouraged  to  take 
honors  courses  with  other  students  from  other  fields  in  hotli  the  junior 

C»%Sra^^^^^^  Bureau  .,f  .h.nlor  ColJeRe  K<i..o«tl..n.  Slat.-  I,..,mr,«..nt  of 

''Vr;"*';"  nlavau'wUh'th..  c,,Uab..n.ti<.u..f  .1.  .Sto.-l..         .Ir..  an.l  Francis  .1.  KlfuRlnto 
i.'<    M  Llm  vail  "  rh,-o„uh  I'i'irlitiotiK  for  FleTible  rrooreHiiinn,  a 

LStlun  .renter.  I'Utsburgh.  Fa.:  Unlverrity  g  ^i^burgh  Pre«..  V. -^i.  -iO  P. 
^  .A.  «.  i 
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and  senior yoars  in  ohUt  to  continiH'  I'xploi  iuK  the  \vorl«l  of  idwis  with 
students  from  other  disi-iplines.  At  Michijpin  State,  the  jrrowinjf 
restm't  for  the  quality  of  students  in  edut-at  ion  is  believed  to  he  related 
to  the  fact  that  the,se  students  take  a  substantial  amount  of  honore 
work-  in  other  parts  of  t  he  nn  i  vei-sity. 

It  is  not  enoujrh  to  have  a  departmental  honors  pro^rmni  in  educa- 
t  ion  or  an  honors  projjnun  in  ^jeneral  educat ion.   To  fulfill  its  proper 
role,  aji  honors  pro^jram  for  prospective  teachers  should  involve  all 
possible  resources  of  the  university  tiiat  mi|rht  provide  hoiu)rs  (luality 
work.    Tlu^  ^reneral  eriucation  profjrani  should  provide  the  relevant 
backtfrouu.l  for  the  mow  s{>phisticated  consideration  of  education 
issues,  thus  helping  to  hrid^je  the  gap  between  college  or  general  hon- 
ors, honors  in  the  subject  nuijor,  and  iionors  in  the  scliool  of  education. 
For  example,  courses  in  American  philosophy  should  not  be  slanted 
unduly  in  the  direction  of  educational  issues  but  should  certainly 
con.stder  them;  courses  in  American  intellectual  history  should  look  at 
Kleas  and  developments  relevant  to  education;  courses  in  American 
.sociology  shouhl  include  attention  to  its  educational  system;  and 
cour-ses  in  political  science  should  l<H)k  at  how  decision-making  proc- 
es.^es  affect  the  scliooLs.    Such  nn  approach  in  the  school  of  liberal  arts 
IS  appropriate  for  all  students  as  a  basis  for  informed  leadership  on 
educational  questions.    For  those  majoring  in  education,  it  provides 
the  neces.sary  background  for  study  of  critical  educational  problenus 
related  to  their  careers. 

Ill  addition  to  what  is  to  he  gained  from  deliberately  planned  iii- 
terdist-iplinary  content,  there  is  also  the  soil  of  cros.s-fertilization  that 
conies  from  student  analysis  of  situations  from  the  iM)ints  of  view  of 
various  disciplines.  Such  give  and  take  of  ideiu  is  invaluable  experi- 
ence for  the  teacher  who  will  later  help  to  establish  climates  o^ 
co()i»eration  in  whicli  succeeding  generations  of  stmlents  will  find 
nurture  i'or  maximum  development  of  their  capabilities. 


SeUctUm  of  Hmiors  Students 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of  honors  to 
awaken  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  gifted-but- 
lethargic,  but  a  word  needs  to  be  said  for  the  student 
who  is,  by  the  usual  measures,  not  quite  as  bright  as 
the  brightest— yet  who  gives  evidence  of  that  genuine 
interest  in  ideas  that  marks  the  conduct  of  every  good 
honors  program.  When  the  competition  is  severe  for 
admission  to  the  program,  I  would  urge  that  demon- 
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•strated  intell/etuality  be  given  full  marks.— James 
L.  Jarrett.  Western  Waahingtou  State  College 

The  selection  of  students  for  an  honors  prognim  involves  more 
than  the  deternun.ition  of  out-off  s«-ores  on  intelli^renc-e  or  .ichieve- 
ment  tests  or  on  jrrade-point  avempes.  Ti.e  confornnn^j  "A  stm  en 
may  be  more  easily  recopnized  than  the  undeinichievmp  s  udent  with 
a  high  I  Q.  It  is  possible,  iiowever,  to  overdo  "potentiality  in  the 
absence  of  objective  evidence  aliout  performance  in  learnin^r  situa- 
tions Some  colleges  have  found  cooperation  with  nei|rhborinjr  hi^jh 
schools  a  useful  practice  In  determining  admissions  to  4-year  honors 
programs,  but  even  this  is  not  foolproof.  For  this  reason,  admission 
and  dismissal  from  the  honors  program  should  be  flexible  enough  that 
students  will  not  penalized  for  prn)rs  in  judgment  of  the  adnus- 
sions  committee.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  honors  program 
begins  in  the  freshman  year,  which  seems  to  be  the  current  trend. 

Such  flexibility  means  that,  by  nuitual  agreement,  a  student  regis- 
tered for  honors'should  be  free  to  move  into  a  regular  program  with- 
out penalty  if  it  is  determined  that  he  was  prematurely  place<l  m  a 
nrogram  not  suitable  for  him.  It  also  means  that  there  are  provisions 
which  enable  "late  bloomers"  to  get  into  the  honors  program  when 
they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  for  honors  work. 

The  difference  in  maturity  ages  of  students,  and  especially  the  gen- 
eral difference  in  maturity  ages  between  men  and  women,  poses  spe- 
cial problems  in  the  selection  of  honors  students  »  Bex-ause  w<mien 
mature  earlier  and  are  inclined  to  be  grade-getters  or  conformists, 
they  tend  to  dominate  the  upper  scholastic  ranks  of  high  scliool  gra»i- 
uating  classes  and  of  freshman  and  sophomore  college  classes.  Four 
years  later,  the  number  of  men  and  women  at  the  top  tends  to  approach 
'equality.  (\>iisequently,  some  suggest  gcing  lower  in  the  overall  rank- 
ings in  sele<'ting  men  than  in  -pWting  women  for  special  attention  in 
honors  programs  on  the  freshman  level  in  order  to  come  out  4  years 
later  with  a  more  nearly  equal  distribution  of  honors  gradn'Mes  of 

The  ratio  of  women  to  men  <»f  the  upper-intelligen  «  range  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  the  {xiint  at  issue.  Not  »uly  «^  I'^^ger 
percentage  of  men  of  college  age  go  to  college,  but  the  re  ention  rate 
for  men  is  greater.'-^   The  problem,  then,  seems  to  be  the  difference 

.«S.e  the  following  article!.  In  The  Buperior  Student: 
UonorT  ProKram"  May  1»61.  1'.  2-«  :  J.  W.  Cohen.  ••Women  in  Honors."  October  1961. 
,,  ?0  11    and  "6n  Margaret  Mead'H  •Gender  in  the  Honors  ProRram-- Conflicting  Viewn: 

'^''inShrKdirn;^^^^^  in  ''mer  «.uca.on.  i9.0:  An.,v«c 

Hvpnrt.  WuHblngiun  :  U.S.  Uovernm*at  Printing  Offlt-e.  1981.  p.  14. 
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ill  maturity  rate  of  iiHliviilimls  of  tlw  t  wo  sexes  nitlier  tlmn  the  dlffer- 
wu-e  in  intelUu'tual  potential.  '«  It  lins  lon^r  been  i-en)frnize(i  that  the 
roles  of  women  are  discontinuous,  tlnit  women  Inive  mixed  ^foals  of 
doniestieity  and  professional  cnivers.  A  ^jiven  number  of  women 
honors  ^n-«duutes,  therefoi-e,  is  not  likely  to  result  m  lu?  many  iietive 
careers  as  would  the  same  number  of  men  honors  ^rradutes.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  may  be  intri<'ately  related  to  counseling?.  If 
bright  women,  throu^rh  aci'elerat  ion,  <'an  In?  brou^?ht  farther  along 
toward  realistic  goals  for  that  i)eriod  before  they  assume  family 
responsibilities,  the  supply  of  qualified  teacliers  nuiy  be  significantly 
increased. 

In  the  context,  of  an  actual  institutional  situation,  problems  related 
to  the  selection  of  men  and  W(mien  for  honors  work  may  take  on 
immense  imporiance.  Fur  example,  Indiana  University  came  face 
to  face  with  this  problem  with  referen<'e  to  its  Three- Year  Masters 
Program.  In  attempting  to  be  mili.stic  in  sele<'ting  from  sophomore 
lumors  studeius,  predominantly  female,  those  who  might  be  consid- 
ered potential  college  teachers,  the  conmiittee  faced  the  dilemma  of 
identifying  tlie  grejitest  possible  numl)er  of  students  w!io  might  be 
on  college  fa<'ulties  10  yejirs  hence.  Tliis  task  involves  problems  of 
differential  counseling;  for  if  a  young  woman  is  good,  she  can  go  into 
elementary  or  liigh  .school  teaching  with  certainty,  while  college  teach- 
ing is  a  somewhat  more  remote  possibility. 

While  the  issues  related  to  the  nuiturity  of  men  and  women  students 
remain  unresolved,  there  is  no  question  about  the  need  for  an  overall 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  wlio  know  what  honors  work  is  by 
haying  done  it  them.selve.s.  Hut  if  the  threshold  into  honors  is  lowered 
to  increa.se  numbers,  quality  will  .suffer.  Since  it  takes  excellent  quali- 
ty in  staffing  ami  content  of  an  honoi-s  pn»gnun  to  draw  e.vi-ellent.stu- 
dent.s  to  it,  it  might  be  better  to  err  on  tiie  side  of  high  seWtivity, 
especially  iti  the  initial  stages  of  rhe  program.  Well  begim  may  in.suw 
better  done  thereafter. 

•"  in  this  ronnoctlon.  It  Is  IntPrwtlnR  to  notP  thnt  womPn'H  coUeKPs  hnve  In  epncrnl 
wld  much  iHHH  n«-ntJ..n  to  the  work  d«nP  In  advanced  plncPmPnt  ,.r„mi..K  than  hav.- 

^^!:^^  r  ,vT-  tnk-  «<lv«noed  Mac- 

npt  w.irk  IH  Kfpatpr  than  the  number  „f  youna  women,  in  spite  »f  the  earlier  maturity 
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Staffing  and  Financing  Honors  Programs 

The  key  factor  in  the  success  of  honors  is  the  in- 
structor himself.— Henry  L.  Adams.  Western  Wash- 
ington State  College 

The  quality  of  any  howm  pmjxrain  (lei>en(ls  primarily  upon  the 
twichws.   Indeed,  the  teacher  is  the  prime  determinant  of  the  content, 
the  meth(Kl<»U»ffy,  the  ohjeA'tives,  and,  in  fact,  tlie  results  of  any  course 
of  study.    Although  content  may  to  some  extent  l>e  specihed  by 
administrative  decree,  the  quality  of  the  learninjr  experience  itself 
depends  uix.n  the  philosophy,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  skill  of  the 
staff    Desirable  results  <lo  not  automatically  come  with  desijrnation 
of  an  individual  to  teach  an  honors  coui-se  regardless  of  how  well 
that  individual  may  know  his  subject.   They  cannot  be  superimposed 
by  administrative  direction.  For  that  reason,  it  is  not  enough  simply 
to  staff  an  honors  program  with  those  faculty  members  who  have 
the  longest  exi)orienc^  or  the  greatest  amounts  of  advanced  training, 
m»  matter  how  willing  the  institution  may  l)e  to  Hnance  reduml 
tem-hing  U)ads  to  provide  for  smaller  classes  and  additional  time  for 

Assig^mient  of  honors  ccnii'ses  to  bright  young  professors  may  not 
be  a  foolproof  answer  either,  although  they  may  be  less  burdened 
by  habits  than  are  some  of  their  more  mature  colleagues,  and  some  ot 
them  mav  be  H red  with  enthusiasm  to  try  new  things.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  their  careers,  it  is  not  unusual  to  Hnd  that  many  younger 
st«ff  members  are  remarkable  <-«nfonni.sts,  acquiescing  t the  academic 
customs  and  traditions  which,  as  graduate  students,  they  helpexl  to 
perpetuate.  Bright  thougli  they  may  l>e,  these  may  bring  to  honors 
courses  little  more  than  an  enthusiasm  for  the  chance  to  know  bright 
students  and  an  eagerness  to  be  identified  as  honors  course  instructors. 

The  staff  nieinl)er  selected  or  assigned  to  an  honors  program,  there- 
fore, nnist  l>e  able  to  do  more  than  i)ass  on  to  receptive  bnght  students 
the  wealth  of  his  own  knowledge  or  the  wisdom  of  his  own  thinking. 
He  must  inspii-e  them  to  learn  for  themselves,  to  locate  informa- 
tion wherever  it  may  l>e  found  and  evaluate  it  to  find  out  what 
is  reliable  and  valuable,  to  lumlyze  pros  and  cons  and  recognize 
alternative's  and  iM)tentialitie^-in  short,  to  make  the  le^irning  exper;- 
ence  .-ontribute  to  the  students*  ability  to  think  for  themselves. 

Administratively,  a  good  honors  program  is  expensive.  It  requires 
Htatf  time  not  onlv  for  (-ooperative  planning  of  the  honors  program 
itself  ami  determining  how  it  fits  into  the  institution's  total  program 
but  also  .staff  time  for  tiie  planning  of  individual  honoi-s  cournes. 
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Althoujrh  a  <lt.(licat«.,|  staff  may  voluntarily  carry  a  limited  hoiioi-s 
im^ram  as  aii  overload  durin^r  the  initial  flourish  of  enthusiasm, 
(hey  numot  he  expected  to  do  so  indefinitely. 

Since  honors  classes  aw  sinaller  than  other  classes,  a  larger  faculty 
IS  requi!-ed  to  accommodate  increases  m  the  Jiumher  of  hoiioi-s  partici- 
pants an«l  honors  com-ses.  Tliere  s..,)ul<l  also  be  a  fair  allouaijce  for 
participation  in  colloquia,  tutorials,  aiid  jjeneral  administration  of 
the  program.  Additioiial  library  !»iaterials  may  be  needed  to  acx?om- 
inodate  honors  stu<lents.  Allowaiice  should  also  l)e  made  for  addi- 
tional testin^r  i!i  co!mectio!i  with  admission  of  students  to  the  honors 
|M^g-a!n.  There  shouUl  l)e  provision  for  evaluation  of  the  proffram 
Itself  to  determiiie  its  effectiveness  and  potentialities  for  improve- 
ment. 

In  otlier  words,  cjnality  in  pro^jrains  fo!-  superior  students  is  no 
ac4'ident.  It  requires  phuiniii^r,  teamwork,  and  dedication;  and  it 
mimre«  ade<iuate  finaiicin^r.  Recruitment  of  fju'ulty  for  hoiiore 
work  IS  mo!-e  likely  to  succved  wiiere  the  <lemand  for  quality  is 
pitched  lu^?h.  Like  will  attmct  like.  Tnle-ss  the  pro^rnim  can  be 
ndwiuately  bnd^reted,  it  .should  !iot  be  U!idertake!i  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  then  flourish,  unless  the-tv.  is  i-easonable  prospect  that  an  initial 
sacrifice  will  l)rin^;  funds  needed  for  continuation.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  less  tlian  tlie  l)est  for  the  Itest  students. 

Since  teadiei-s  mv  inclined  to  te^idi  as  tliey  are  taught,  the  seleHion 
of  staff  for  honois  programs  for  potential  'teachers  is  especially  im- 
portant. Some  inst  itut  ions  insist  that  such  teachers  have  .some  experi- 
ence in  tlie  public  .schools,  and  many  provide  opportunities  for  staff  to 
observe  in  the  .schools  at  the  levels  for  which  they  are  preparing 
teachens.  It  is  not  enougli  for  the  education  teacher  to  expound  the 
theory  of  lionors  work.  He  must  practice  it  in  his  own  cla.s.ses  if  he 
ex|)ects  his  students  in  tuni  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  their 
.superior  students. 


Guidance  and  Placement 

Flexibility  is  the  crux  of  honors.  This  means  that 
you  treat  students  as  individuals.  You  cannot  say, 
"This  is  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  honors  students,** 
but  rather,  "This  is  what  I  do  with  John  who  happens 
to  be  an  honors  student.  It  is  quite  different  from 
what  I  do  with  Tom,  who  also  happens  to  be  one.**— 
Loraine  V.  Shepard,  Michigan  State  University 
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The  honors  program  ought  to  be  part  of  the  total 
program,  and  not  something  that  is  just  added  on. 
In  the  stress  on  more  and  more  knowledge,  pressing 
honors  students  to  take  more  courses  simply  because 
they  are  brighter  and  can  do  more  work  is  no  replace- 
ment for  the  tailor-made  program  in  which  the  stu- 
dent gets  a  balanced  diet  in  the  various  disciplines 
and  intensive  study  in  those  areas  which  are  most 
vital  to  his  own  goals*— Wallace  L.  Anderson,  State 
College  of  Iowa 

Properly  selected,  honors  students  present,  a  complex  picture  of 
individualized  needs  and  problems.  Honors  programs  therefore 
have  a  built-in  flexibility  an<l  a  variety  of  alternatives  from  among 
which  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  advisor,  may  choose.  Ad- 
vising is  thus  a  subtle  factor  in  honors,  and  its  proper  organization 
and  implementation  ai-e  important  to  the  success  of  the  prognim. 
The  advisor  must  know,  for  example,  how  to  handle  the  mdecision 
of  the  bright,  the  ones  who  are  so  good  they  can  move  in  any  of  a 
number  of  directions,  and  what  to  do  about  the  students  who  are 
consciously  grade-getters,  those  who  have  met  the  criteria  but  are 
pushing  for  the  wrong  reasons.  ,      •  i  # 

It  is  believed  that  the  institutions  that  are  doing  the  best  job  of 
honors  counseling  have  four  characteristics  in  common  :  (1)  Honors 
counselors  are  selectwl;  (2)  counseling  is  a  recognized  and  orgjmized 
faculty  activity;  (3)  advisors  have  i)ower  to  make  decisions:  and 
(4)  advisors  are  given  due  rec<^iition  and  reward." 

The  question  o?  who  advises  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the 
institution  and  its  resources.  Academic  counseling  of  honors  stu- 
dents is  u-sually  done  by  regular  faculty  meml)ei-s.  There  ^houhl, 
however,  be  relevant  liaison  with  the  regular  guidance  statf;  anrt 
the  latter  should  l)ecome  increasingly  aware  of  the  problems  and 
objectives  of  honors  piograms.  Some  meml)er8  <)f  the  guidance 
staff  should  concentnite  on  the^se  problems  as  si)ecialist.s. 

The  reason  faculty  advisers  are  normally  preferred  over  guidance 
stiiff  for  academic  counseling  of  honors  .students  is  that  the  adviser 
has  to  work  with  the  student  at  the  iM)int  in  his  studies  where  his  com- 
mitment is  most  vital.  Furtliermore,  he  must  seek  to  enhance 
involvement  of  the  student  in  all  that  is  sul>stantial  to  his  mtellertual 
quest.   The  important  thing  is  that  an  appropriate  ovenill  climate 

njamP8  H.  Robertson.  "Statempnt  «n  HonnrH  CounHelinB."  The  S«Pfrtor  Sfa.'en/. 
Ootob^r  1981  p.  «:  Jam«.  H.  RobortHon.  "Arademic  Advising  in  CoilPgeH  and  Unl- 
"r,^tre»-  lfK  Present  State  and  Present  Problems.  '  S»rth  Central  Quarterly,  January 
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Im^  omitfd  iuhI  thitt  .•ouiisolifi^r  msponsihilitv  ho  n<lt'(iim(t»ly  M-orktMl 
out  so  that  oa.'li  stiuK'nt  at  an.v  time  will  know  to  whom  \w  can  im 
for  auvioo. 

An  honcms  adviser  has  to  he  one  who  ran  help  a  stiulent  .letennine 
the  pi-ofrratn  that  will  he  of  frmuvst  vah.e  to  him,  hoth  lus  a  pei-son 
ami  us  a  job  holder,  (inije  apart  from  the  hiases  of  the  advisor  him- 
self.   A  ^r,„Hl  advisor  does  not  hound  every  hri^rht  student  to  plan 
ahead  toward  the  Ph.  I).,  whether  the  .student  wants  to  or  not.  lie 
doe.«?  not  ltM)k  down  iqMHi  the  .student  who  honestly  wisiies  to  te^di 
ttt.  the  elementary  ^r  secoiuhiiy  level,  and  at  tlie  same  time  lie  does 
mvt  f^'t  m  the.  way  of  one  who  wants  to  teach  at  the  uiiivereity  level. 
He  does  not  (hveii  a  woman  to  a  le.ss  .speetacnlar  joh  l»«'aiise  of  Imr 
se.\ :  nor  .loes  he  insist  that  evei->-  woman  slionld  po  into  eitlier  elemen- 
tary or  .secondary  teachin^^  simply  hecaii.se  .•hildren  are  thought  to 
receive  ^rreater  sympathy  and  undeivtandinjr  from  won.en  than  from 
men.    liy  the  same  token,  he  does  not  advise  a  male  .stndent  to  po  into 
teaclun^r  simply  U-cau-se  the  profe.ssion  is  thought  to  he  in  need  of 
men.    However,  heing  aware  of  the  earlier  maturity  of  women  and 
the  tenrlency  for  their  careers  to  l)e  discontinuon.s,  the  advisor  may 
in  some  ca^es  favor  accelerati<m  of  a  woman  stndent  in  order  to  nuike 
fuller  use  <.f  feminine  talent  and  get  iier  into  her  chosen  career 
earlier. 

^  There  is  need  for  further  e.xploration  of  experience  and  msearch 
hndings  on  numerous  nnre.solved  i.s.snes  related  to  men  and  w<mien 
m  honors  and  on  the  pn)hlems  of  differential  counseling  with  resi)ect 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  (  eitainly,  these  topics  and  their 
inter-relationships  might  well  nveive  attention  at  sonje  of  the  future 
conferences  on  honors. 

A  further  problem  in  guidance  of  .students  arises  out  of  inadequate 
conunnnication  between  faculties  in  arts  and  .sciences  and  those  in 
education.   This  can  leave  the  student  in  a  kind  of  "no  man  s  land" 
insofar  as  teacher  education  is  concerned.  There  have  been  repoit.s, 
for  e.xample,  f  hat  general  honors  .students  have  sometinu's  been  advised 
togo  into  honors  in  e«lucHf  ion  even  though  they  planned  to  become 
teachers.    On  the  other  hand,  there  may  he  situations  in  which  students 
have  been  pivssed  int<.  e.lu«-ation  nuijors  when  their  persomilities  and 
their  mterestw  suggest  other  work.    One  f)f  the  special  responsibilities 
of  an  honors  adviser,  then,  is  to  lielp  students  think  in  terms  of  their 
own  goals,  with  some  rationale  for  those  goals. 

In  terms  of  who  does  the  advising,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
imiH.rtant  uiHuence  of  the  peer  group  on  honors  students.  One  of 
the  things  that  hmg  experience  with  honors  suggests  is  the  enormous 
power  of  t lie  mutual  advi.sing  and  emulation  of  student.s.  Recognizing 
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the  influence  of  tlie  peer  jrroup,  the  T'niversity  of  Coloraao  next  yenr 
will  supplement  the  work  of  the  Honow  Couneil,  which  does  th 
faculty  ttdvisinp,  by  aMsigning  ^rn)up.s  of  10  entering  freshmen  to  eacl 
member  of  the  llonoi-s  Union  (^ouncil,  composed  of  14  upper  division 
honors  students. 

The  proportion  of  a  student's  total  proj?ram  deyotetl  to  honors 
is  an  important  factor  in  advising  because  it  determines  the  alterna- 
tives availal)le.  Not  all  of  a  student's  work  is  likely  to  be  in  honors 
coui-ses.  Some  advising  will  at  times  involve  placement  of  the  student 
in  those  sections  of  requii-ed  courses  where  he  will  be  able  to  profit 
most— in  certain  regular  courses  whei-e  he  will  meet  a  teacher  crucial 
for  him  or  gain  the  needed  balance  in  liis  total  program,  or  in  specially 
■devised  gmup  tutorials.  In  nmny  cases,  work  of  lionors  quality  for 
a  particular  student  may  dei)end  more  upon  advising  than  on  the  label 
of  honors  coui-ses  as  such. 

In  some  instiimions,  .students  not  fonnally  admitted  to  the  honors 
program  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  honoi-s  sections  in  fields  for  which 
they  are  qualified  and  have  particular  aptitude. 

The  proportion  of  work  .students  take  in  honors  courses  varies 
among  institutions  and  indeed  at  the  various  class  levels  and  among 
the  departments  within  institutions.  At  the  College  of  Education  at 
Illinois,  students  take  two  Imnors  sections  at  the  same  time,  seldom 
more.  At  Michigan,  advising  is  considered  of  sucIj  major  importance 
tluit  tlie  program  is  often  described  as  custom-built  for  each  student. 
On  many  campuses,  the  individual  student  may  be  advised  to  venture 
into  at  least  one  field  about  which  he  has  .some  timidity. 

At  Wisconsin,  a  mininuun  of  one-third  of  tlie  student's  work  is 
required  in  honors  courses;  and,  with  advising,  students  may  take 
as  much  as  half  of  their  work  in  hcmors.  A  student  must  have  at  least 
one  course  under  honors  procedure  in  each  of  two  general  areas  outside 
of  liis  major,  and  a  certain  amount  of  additional  work  must  be  out- 
side the  department,  of  the  major.  Departments  have  widely  different 
standards  us  to  iiow  nnich  nniat  he  honors.  In  English,  about  85 
percent  nnist  l)e  in  honors  coui-ses;  in  otlier  departments,  the  require- 
ment is  as  low  as  35  percent . 

In  the  Ilonoi-s  College  at  the  Tniversity  of  Oregon,  all  lower-divi- 
sion students  take  their  distribution  re^niirements  in  special  courses. 
To  provide  liom)rs  work  in  the  various  di.sripliue.s,  the  college  i-equires 
those  who  major  in  liberal  arts  to  take  six  spex-ific  lower-d.i vision  .se- 
quences— one  in  mathematics,  one  in  natural  .science,  two  in  humani- 
ties, and  two  in  social  sciences.  The  P'lvi.ser  can  waive  miuiivments 
for  any  student  witliin  certain  liniit.s.  but  not  because  tlie  student  is 
weak  in  the  .subject.  Vor  example,  if  tiie  elementary  education  .student 
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has  a  tiplit  schedule,  thw  adviser  may  permit  him  to  waive  certain  core 
ourriciihim  courses  provided  they  are  not  areas  of  student  weiikness. 

Regardless  of  the  pattern  which  the  honore  propmm  may  take  on 
a  partictjlar  campus,  atlvisin^r  nuikes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
honors  climate  or  at!no8|)here.  On  some  campuses,  students  who 
apparently  have  the  ability  to  do  lionoi-s  work  want  to  avoid  it;  on 
others,  students  who  cannot  qualify  for  full  admission  to  the  program 
at«  clamorin^r  to^jet  iiit<,  tliose  parts  of  it  for  which  they  can  qualify. 
A  few  programs  wliich  Iwar  the  name  of  honors  are  criticized  for 
doing  little  more  than  making  good  giade-getters,  submissive  con- 
formers,  or  academicians  in  the  faculty  image  rather  than  opening  up 
for  the  students  the  full  intellectual  life  of  their  time,  with  all  of  its 
controversy  and  trouble. 

The  honoi-s  task  is  a  subtle  one  of  establishing  a  pervasive  intellec- 
tual climate.  This  is  just  as  important  for  the  school  of  education  and 
for  the  preparation  of  teacliers— nuiybe  even  more  so— as  it  is  in  any 
other  field.  It  may  nuike  a  powerful  contribution  to  i-elieving  attrition 
in  teacher  training  programs. 

Problems  ^encountered  in  retaining  students  in  regular  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  include  lack  of  flexibility  in  course  requii^ments 
and  in  the  conduct  of  courses,  lack  of  intellectual  content  in  required 
courses,  aiul  reluctanceto  beingdiverted  from  nuijor  fieldsof  aca<lemic 
interest.  A  responsive  and  cliallenging  iionors  pwgram,  witli  compe- 
tent advising,' can  help  eliminate  the  last  two  of  these  problems  and 
can  eventually  mitigate  tlie  Hrst  through  influence  upon  certification 
regulations. 

Certification  requirements,  in  effect,  reflect  the  pressures  that  have 
lieen  exerted  on  State  departments  of  public  instruction.  As  a  conse- 
<|ueiu'e,  they  are  often  a  hodgepodge  of  specifications  which  nuiy  inhibit 
ratlier  tlum  guarantee  tlie  training  of  good  teacjiers.  Part  of  tlie  prob- 
leni  is  to  lu»lp  sch(H)l  officials  understaiul  honors  programs  so  tluit  they 
can  place  lionors  graduates  in  positions  appropriate  to  their  capabili- 
ties. Organizations  within  the  profession  are  log.cal  channels  for 
working  out  the  problems  of  honors  and  c«,rtificati<m.  For  e.xample, 
the  Xational  Asssociation  of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and 
C'ertificatiou  has  been  working  witli  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  on  improving  teacher  certification  require- 
ment.^  in  the  fields  of  niatliematlcs  and  the  sciences.'* 

Some  States  already  accept  honors  cre<lit  toward  certification  when 
it  isthepquivalcnt  of  stated  certification  requirement.s.    In  Michigan, 

"  ••(Jtil.MIi.es  fcr  I'r..pi>r.Ul..n  IToBn.mM  <,f  Tpurhprf.  of  .<»ProndHr.v  School  SrlHiicp  nnd 
.M.i»l...nmtl.-«.  K.HM.mm«..iHtl<.nM  of  th.-  T«irhPr  Proparntlon-Cprtlflrntlon  Study  of  the  MTii- 
fJonn  AKKo,.l«tlo»  ,.f  St«t..  IHr,..-forH  ,.f  T..«<-h..r  Krtiic.itl.m  Hn<l  (VrtlflcHtlon  und  the 
AiiM-rU-iiii  .\HK..<liitlon  for  thf  .\dvHiM*inwit  of  SHeruc."  Sp,.t«.nib«T 
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for  example,  c«rti  float  Ion  requirMueiitsnro  stated  sopeneriilly  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  have  a  lilnnal  wlut-ation  ami  be  certifted  at  the 
SRme  time.  By  the  ''Approved  Pro|?rains  Approach,"  which  is  ust-d  m 
Iowa,  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  approves  institu- 
tional progmms  of  teacher  preparation  wliich  meet  certain  broad 
minimum  requirements  and  then  accepts  tliw  institution's  recommenda- 
tion for  certification  even  though  the  transcript  nuiy  not  strictly  con- 
fonn  to  the  requirements  recommended  by  the  State. 

Xot  only  do  honors  direxitors  need  to  work  with  agencies  in  recom- 
mending, certification  revisions,  but  they  also  need  to  be  better  in- 
formed about  career  opportunities  for  superior  and  talented  teachers. 
As  more  and  more  students  of  honors  calibre  are  <lirectrd  to  chal- 
lenging teaching  positions,  the  resulting  orientation  to  the  intell actual 
life  should  contribute  to  the  pool  from  which  superior  students  can  be 
drawn  for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  future. 

There  is  more  to  rwruitment  of  able  teachers  than  good  college  pre 
grams  and  go(  d  advising,  however.  Conditions  in  the  schools  them- 
selves are  an  equally  significant  factor,  and  the  relevance  of  these  to 
recruitment  is  treated  later  in  this  report. 


Evaluation  of  Programs 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  show  that  the  teacher  who 
had  honors  did  a  good  job.  The  challenge  is  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  in  actual  fact  honors  experience 
leads  teachers  to  perform  more  capably  than  teach- 
ers with  comparable  intelligence  who  did  not  have 
honors  experience.--J.  W.  Maucker,  State  College  of 
iowa 

Every  iionoi-s  program  shouhl  Ije.  so  oonstructetl  as  to  provide  meas- 
ures an<l  tests  of  its  etficucy.  It  is  important  to  l«now  the  fruits  of 
one's  labors.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  devise  a  program  and  imi)le- 
ment  it.  There  must  also  l>e  evaluation  of  its  substance  and  of  results 
to  determine  what  has  iwen  done  best  and  wliat  can  l>e  done  better.  In 
other  wortls,  honoi-s  prognims  luive  to  l)e  appraised  carefully  and  ob- 
jectively to  <letermine  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  tiie  job  expected 
of  them  when  they  were  established.'' 

'•Slnop  April  1958.  .'IS  Itemi*  (arHcIes  and  notex)  «n  rcHfarch  and  pvaluntJon  have 
npiM'arpd  In  The  Huperior  Student.  8?e  enpeclnlly  ••Kfwarrh  «>n  HonorH."  Oi-i'>bpr  1961. 
u  i:V-l«.  with  xiibHwtlKns  by  Robert  B.  MacLeod.  Kulph  W.  Tyler.  Theodore  .M.  Xewcomb. 
and  I'aul  A.  HeUt.  Following  proposals  made  at  a  meetlnp  of  ICS8  directors,  a  Social 
Science  Rewarcb  Council  committee  has  received  a  frrct  to  hold  tt  conference  on  research 
Into  honorH  programK.  This  conference  was  held  In  late  November  1062  at  Allerton  House 
of  the  t'nlverslty  of  lUlnolft  and  wan  under  the  dir-ctlon  of  Paul  Hel»t  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  Berkeley. 
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IIoiHH-s  pro^M-aiiis  iiuisf  hi-  appraist-.L  fii-Mt  of  nil,  In  tmuA  of  response 
and  nchieveiiH.nt  of  students  while  tliey  aiv  in  college.  It  is  iilso  im- 
portant, to  assess  tlie  value  of  honors  pw.pnuns  in  terms  of  the  calibre 
of  teachers  sin-li  students  hecome.  These  appraisals  nuist  he  based  on 
sjmiethin^r  nioiv  than  opinion.  Actually-.  tli.Mv.  is  very  little  evidence 
that,  a  paHicular  teachinjr-learnini;  procedure  is  better  than  afiother; 
and  we  need  to  loarn  a  fsrvat  deal  more  ahoiu  approa<-lies  to  learnin^f. 
It  IS  to  )».  hop(Ml  that  honors  pi-o^rmnis.  which  pm  s<-holarship,a  search 
for  evidence,  and  the  metluMl  of  incpiiry  at  the  very  pinnacle,  will  find 
ways  to  make  these  appniisals  on  the  basis  of  objective  evidence.  Such 
evidence  nmst  Iwyond  the  (juestion  of  whether  students  taking 
honors  work  make  ^tckmI  grades  on  tests  or  in  some  other  way  impress 
their  professors. 

In  honors  work  in  teacher  education,  the  challenge  is  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  in  .s(,me  way  that  lumors  make  a  dilference  in  teaching. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  very  little  hard-headed  re- 
•seaivh  on  the  criteria  of  competence  in  teaching.  Nevertheless,  there 
IS  need  to  study  what  is  learned  by  children,  comparing  those  taught 
by  teachers  who  have  had  honors  work  and  those  taught  by  others. 
.*<iich  <-omparis()n.s,  however,  must  be  ba.sed  on  results  obtained 
teadiers  who,  except,  for  the  honors  experience,  have  comparable  i- 
telhgence  and  personalities  and  have  had  comparable  training,  in 
other  wonis,  the  very  cream  of  the  crop  might  be  capable  teachers 
regjirdless  of  whether  their  tmining  was  in  honors  work  or  in  tradi- 
tional programs. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  of  evaluating  honors  in  teacher 
whicrttion  is  not  easy,  but  a  beginning  has  l)een  made.  Research  activ- 
ities  are  increasingly  being  sponsored  by  organizations  and  founda- 
tions and  l)y  the  Office  of  Kducation  through  its  rooperative  Hesearch 
Program.  In  addition,  many  institutions  aiv  financing  their  ov.n  wl- 
ucational  research  activities  in  order  to  improve  their  progi-ams;  and 
the  reported  results  add  to  the  i>ool  of  educational  effort.  Certainly, 
ivwarcl.  related  to  college  honors  programs  has  implications  for  all 
students  as  institutions  seek  to  help  every  individual  to  the  extent  of 
his  ediK-nrional  ivach;  and  research  on  honors  in  teiu-her education  has 
iinplK-ations  for  improvement  of  education  at  all  levels  of  the  educa- 
tional <-oMtimiiim. 
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IV.  Impact  of  Honors  on  Education 
in  the  Schools 


In  the  last  analysis,  as  always  in  the  past,  the  qual- 
ity of  our  schools  will  depend  primarily  on  the  quality 
of  our  teachers.  Here,  without  any  question,  is  the 
heart  of  our  problem,  and  here  is  our  central  task- 
to  bring  to  the  classroom,  seminar,  and  laboratory 
the  large  number  of  teachers  of  high  qualification 
necessary  to  the  full  success  of  the  educational  enter- 
priser—Sterling M.  McMurrin,  former  CommU- 
aioner  of  Education^ 

Ability  grouping  and  the  use  of  the  advanced  place- 
ment approach  should  be  pushed  downward,  perhaps 
even  into  the  elementary  school,  and  upward  into  the 
colleges,  so  that  any  student  can  learn  what  he  is 
capable  of  learning  when  he  is  capable  of  learning 
it«— Frank  0.  Copley,  University  of  Michigan 

X<»  matter  how  pood  teacher  preparat  ion  jirofrrams  mav  he<  «)ine,  they 
will  not  by  themselves  be  sufficient  to  attract  enough  uhle  students  into 
teaching.  Conditions  in  the  schools  must  otter  opportunities  for  per- 
stMial  ilevelopnient  and  career  advancenien*  coinparahle  to  those  m 
other  professions  for  which  these  students  mipht  wiually  well  pivpaiv 
theniselvis,  and  the  students  must  l)e  ma.le  aware  that  thes*'  conditions 

The  concern  foi'  sui)erior  students  now  extends  through  the  whole 
ninire  of  American  education  from  kindergarten  on.  Sifrnihcant 
oluuiLres  in  the  .Mlucation  of  the  academically  talented  are  already 
takinir  place  in  the  elementary  a.id  high  s<-hool.  Thes.  changes  not 
„nlv  are  creating  rewarding  and  challenging  opportumties  tor  the 
talented:  they  also  are  generating  a  need  for  more  qualihe<l  teachers 
w  ho  themselves  have  had  honors  experience  in  college. 

,  ..Th,.  T,.nrh..r  ttud  His  K.l..c«tl..n  l.i  a  Frop  SoHHy."  n.l.lrrss  .Mlv..re.I  Ht  fh,-  a.il.unl 
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The  Quality  Emphasis,  Its  Implications 

Unless  we  pay  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
we  may  very  well  back  into  the  kind  of  situation 
where  the  approach  to  education  is  economical  and 
orderly  but  has  little  else  beyond  this  to  recommend 
it^Lewis  N.  Pino,  National  Science  Foundation 

Collepe  honors  proprams  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  working 
with  superior  eleiiieiitary  and  secondary  students  do  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  They  exist  in  relation  to  the  totality  of  experience  the  able 
student  has  \m\\\  before  he  conies  to  college  and  after  he  leaves.  For 
example,  the  college  student  brings  with  him  intelligence,  creativity, 
motivation,  and  influences  of  home  environment.  Therefore,  intelli- 
gence may  not  be  completely  divorced  fromcreativity,  although  present 
instruments  do  not  show  a  great  correlation  between  the  two  in  the 
upper  intelligence  range. 

There  has  been  a  terrific  growth  in  honoi-s  programs  in  tlie  high 
schools  during  recent  years,  and  it  may  be  well  to  examine  one  of  these 
progi-anis  to  see  just  what  factpi-s  affect  the  kind  of  training  teachers 
of  superior  high  school  students  need.  At  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  for 
example,  there  is  ability  grouping— three  tracks  in  required  areas— 
in  all  courses:  and  advanced  placement  courses  are  available  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  Just  as  the  colleges  have  been  asking  the  high  schools  to 
as.si.«f  in  the  early  selection  of  talent  for  their  freshman  honors  pi-o- 
gnims,  so  Oak  Park  looks  to  feeder  elementary  schools  to  help  in  the 
identification  of  students  for  its  honors  programs.  Honors  nnd  ad- 
vanced plrtcenieiit  courses  iire  characterized  by  small  clas.««e8,  dis- 
cussion, flexible  scliedules,  emphasis  on  skill  in  notetaking,  extensive 
use  of  tlie  library,  considerable  writing,  essay  tests,  and  some  team 
teaching. 

For  this  work  a  teacher  must,  of  course,  have  a  scholarly  bent.  He 
must  be  enthusiastic  if  he  is  to  evoke  enthusiasm  in  ambitious  stu- 
dents. He  must  have  liistrionic  iihility  sufficient  to  attmct  attention 
to  ideas.  In  recruiting  such  a  teacher,  administrators  place  great 
stre.«<s  on  g<M)<I  general  e<Iucation  to  provide  interdisciplinary  breadth. 
Completion  of  a  H-year  or  M.A.T.  program  is  looked  upon  with  favor. 
If  he  is  to  stimulate  youth  to  learn,  such  a  teacher  nuist  have  the  kind 
of  nnnd  that  encompasses  many  things,  not  one  steeped  in  factual 
knowIe<lge  alone.  Since  independent  study  and  tlie  seminar  approach 
are  stressed,  any  teacher  who  Isas  had  such  experiences  in  his  own  hon- 
ors training  is  considered  much  better  prepared  to  stimulate  critical 
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tmalysifl  by  supH  ior  high  at-luiol  students  than  is  the  teacher  from  a 
t  mdit  ional  p  rojrra  ni. 

There  are  many  ways  in  whirh  hiph  school  and  college  teachers  can 
hnprove  the  liaison  between  the  two  levels.''  For  example,  every  col- 
lejto  profe>i'H)r  would  Ihj  better  piepnred  to  <lo  his  work  if  he  some- 
times visited  the  high  schools  to  find  ont  what  is  going  on.  Con- 
versely, the  high  school  feachers  should  visit  the  colleges  and  iniiver- 
sities,  parti<'ularly  frislimnn  and  sophomore  classes,  to  obsei-ve 
things  they  might  have  forgotten  during  their  own  intervening  junior, 
senior,  and  graduate  yeai-s,  as  well  as  their  teaching  yeare.  One  in- 
teresting example  of  the  exchange  of  high  school  and  college  faculty 
is  the  arningement  between  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Tayloti  Alderdtce  High  School  in  Pittsburgh.^'  Such  interchange 
brings  increased  understanding  and  respect  for  problems  and  prac- 
tices at  the  two  levels  of  institutions.  The  planning  conferences  of 
high  school  and  college  teachei-s  in  connection  with  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  have  also  l)een  credited  with  exceptional  con- 
tributions to  improved  articulation  among  teachei-s  of  the  high  schools 
and  the  colleges. 

The  question  of  methods,  how  to  deal  with  students  of  high  intellec- 
tual or  creaitive  ability,  nuist  in  the  final  analysis  be  left  largely  to 
those  individuals  who  teat-h.  TIip  real  <-hallenge  is  the  quality  of  ex- 
perience bright  young  i)eople  have  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  con- 
tinuum. Two  major  secoiidaiy  school  projects  are  illustrative  of  the 
efforts  being  made  at  this  level. 

A  conmiitment  to  action  programs  for  able  students  by  secondary 
whools  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Inter-Kegional  Project  on  Su- 
perior and  Talented  Students.  This  project  was  hunu-hed  in  March 
1058  by  the  Connnissioii  on  Kesearch  and  Service  of  the  Xotlli  Cen- 
trail  .Vssociatioti  of  (^)lleges  ami  Secondary  Scliools,  with  finmicial 
Hipport  fnmi  the  Caniegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  Initially,  the 
pro^ef-t  involved  100  schools,  some  18,000  .selected  students  in  these 
schools  and  their  parents,  ami  a  ivlatively  large  numl)ei  of  educators 
who  served  as  consultants  an<l  committee  meml)ers.  l^ater,  other 
regional  accrediting  associations  joined  the  project  and  ad<litional 
schools  affiliated  with  tiie  pi-ogram.  Mudi  progress  has  been  reported 
for  the  elap.se<l  ixulion  of  the  projected  .^-year  program.  Many 
thousands  of  su|>erior  stmlents  iiave  been  i<lentifie<i;  s|MM'ial  cnrricn- 
'>ain  provisions  have  lH>en  made;  in<lividual  counseling  has  increase<l: 
group  guidance  activities,  parent  conferences,  and  conmninity  in- 

-'Thi'  Ki'tirii.-ir.v  HttiO  Issue  of  Tkr  Siifivrinr  Sliiilvnt  Is  di'Votfil  U>  this  suliji-rt. 
'IMwjiril  F<'nti>ii  <'t  ill..  I'uUriir  iliiih  Krhimt  Coopnatiini:   In*ti1utinii  thr  Aih-unviil 
IHarrmmt  Vnigrnm  in  I'ittitiurnh.  I'tttstdirBh.  I'll.;  <'iirn»"Kl»'  Insflfute  of  T«H-hlM>l»i:.\ .  ltt«(l. 
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volvenient  Imvt^  Ihkmi  sti^pped  up;  more  students  of  ability  are  plan- 
iiin^r  to  oontiuue  Hlunition  Iwyond  tlie  hiph  school;  and  useful  pub- 
lications have  Iwen  prodn<»ed  an<l  distributed  to  schools  and  colleges 
thwuphout  the  I'nited  States,  Curi'ent  and  projected  goals  and  re- 
search themes  are  deHigned  to  <»omplement  and  supplement  etlbrts  by 
other  groups.* 

The  following  reswirch  topics  have  been  among  the  major  categories 
of  interest  in  the  Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project :  Clarifica- 
tion of  terminology  ivlatcd  to  superior  and  talente<l  students;  flexi- 
ble Si'liool  entry  related  to  factors  other  than  chronological  age  on  all 
levels  of  instructicm:  relationships  among  the  ingredients  of  apti- 
tudes, talents,  and  creativity,  and  their  relationships  to  intelligence; 
place  of  early  identification  in  the  total  identification  process;  at- 
tributes of  motivation,  including  motivation  factors,  as  they  may  l)e 
related  to  iwiwnal  and  family  deprivation;  preparation  of  future 
teacheis  to  work  with  superior  and  talented  students;  objective  inter- 
pretations of  teadid-s*  attitudes  toward  STS  progmms  and  toward 
sui)erior  and  talented  students;  mental  superiority  and  talent  as  they 
txi^  related  to  responsibility  and  leadership;  attitudes  of  communities 
and  groups  in  the  coninnnnty  toward  these  students;  articulation 
among  the  various  types  of  jirograms  and  levels  of  tlie  educational 
(continuum:  the  problem  of  talented  undemchievers  and  the  relation- 
ships among  achievement,  ability,  and  levels  of  aspimtion;  grading 
and  other  evaluation  techniques  in  "homogeneous**  groups;  reward 
systems  for  outstanding  aca<>mic  achievement;  unrecognized  groups 
of  superior  and  talented  students,  including  racial  minorities,  handi- 
capped chihlmi,  an<l  students  on  lower  socio-ec>onomic  levels;  girls  as 
a  negle<'ted  group  in  higher  levels  of  leaniing;  attitudes  of  superior 
atid  talented  ;-itudent«  toward  teachers,  other  students,  minorities, 
and  the  intnre;  etfe<'ts  of  ability  grouping;  ivlationships  of  mental 
su|)erionty  and  talent  to  delimptency  and  gang  activities;  and  pro- 
jected costs  for  *N)ptionar*  educational  programs  for  superior  and 
talented  students. 

The  XK.V  project  on  the  academically  talented  student  is  another 
example  of  the  general  concern  for  improved  educational  opportti- 
nities  for  superior  students.  Initially,  this  project  was  made  possible 
by  a  11>5S  jrnini  of  the  <*aniegie  Corfionition  for  a  :{-year  project. 
There  were  three  focal  points  of  activity :  ( 1 )  A  <»learinghouse  sen'ice 
of  materials  asseuibled  from  throughout  the  country  and  pertaining 

♦  .\d<litl«>mil  infiirnmtior  \h  availiih!4»  from  S!tiM»rl!)r  iin<!  Tiih'iitofI  Stiutenf  Projt'ct. 
North  (Vntnil  A«Hiiclatioti  TiATtA  Sotjth  Shoro  I>rl\v.  niiniKo  1."),  fllin<  J.  NVd  Hryan. 
foniH'r  tliriTtor  of  tlie  .STS  rrojwt  In  now  with  tht»  Talent  I)*»vt»lo|)mpnt  ProJ»H't  of  thr 
I  s  offlcr  i.f  K(ii!rati<»«.  S«»e  h\H  ?*tat«»m«»nl.  "Tht»  Offliv  of  Kdunition  nnU  I)<»velu|>mi»Mt 
oi  Tiil«»nr."  st'h»oi  Uff.  .vprii  imj*j.  p. 
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to  prof^rnms  for  uettdwnipally  tiilentwl  students,  (2)  ii  consultant 
sei-vice,  and  (3)  the  development  of  14  publioutions  dwiling  with  the 
imidemicnlly  talented  student  in  lultninistnition,  reseiiirh,  the' tine 
iirtfl,  nnd  the  apttdemir  subjects.''  Numerous  conferences  were  held  in 
cooperation  with  departments  uf  the  XEA  and  other  professional  or- 
pmizations.  An  additional  ^rant  extended  the  project  for  2  inoi-e 
yeiu-s,  thus  enabling  the  project  tenni  to  work  with  nmjor  school  s;  s- 
tema  in  plaiuiinp  and  stivnjjtheniiijr  their  prognims  for  the  academi- 
cally talented  student. 

Current  practices  and  pnx'edui-es  in  the  edut-ation  of  the  academi- 
cally  talented  which  were  developed  by  the  project  iiidude:  Sipnif- 
iciuit  itu-rease  in  groupinjr  based  on  broader  criteria,  which  include 
teacher  judgment,  student  grades,  ncliievement  tests,  and  reading 
scores;  repositioniiif:  of  cotirses  in  accordance  with  in<lications  of 
readiness;  more  effective  diagnosis  of  intnidifferences  as  indicated 
by  standaiilized  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement;  marked 
iiH-rease  in  number  of  Advanced  Placement  ])rogranis;  .supplemental 
teacher  trjiining  in  content  areas  independent  of  college  and  univer- 
sity credit  but  tied  in  with  local  certification  and  salaiy  step  place- 
ment; a  master  schedule  which  provides  le.ss  emphasis  on  the 
(luantitative  Carnegie  unit  and  more  on  the  controlled  flexibility  de- 
.sign  of  variable  size  groups,  time  allocations,  and  team  teaching;  more 
fr«iuent  ungraded  primary  and  intermediate  grade  organizations; 
some  increase  in  the  n.<?e  of  programed  courses;  the  movement  (>f 
content  down,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  languages  and  nnithenuitics, 
and  the  development  of  back-up  courses  in  s<'ience,  Knglish,  and 
social  science ;  greater  empliasis  on  teaching  for  creat  i  vity  and  produc- 
tive thinking  and  less  on  confonnity ;  greater  tise  of  machine  pro 
•  edures  for  reporting  to  ])arents,  pupil  attendance,  and  schedule 
nuiking;  limited  use  of  lay  readers,  ]mrticularly  iti  advanced  place- 
ment courses  in  Knglish;  extension  of  the  school  year  throtigli  summer 
programs:  flexible  progression  which  permits  students  to  take  some 
work  in  college  sinmltaiipously  with  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade 
in  high  school:  and  expansion  of  cnrrictilum  offerings  in  cooperation 
with  college  faculties  on  a  bimonthly  basis  in  areas  of  art,  nuisic,  and 
]>olitical  science. 

Tliere  are  examples,  also,  of  programs  designed  to  help  the  teacher 
broaden  his  own  thinking,  tliereby  contributing  to  his  ability  to  deal 
witli  .superior  students.  For  example,  the  John  Hay  Fellows  program 
is  an  effort  to  help  teachers  increa.se  their  geiu'ral  e<lucation  in  the 

■>  AiliUtloiiiiI  ItifiirmiiHoii  tt  iivnlliiblp  from  ChiirlcH  K.  Wsli.  DIm-ti.r.  NK.V  rriijfpt 
fill  tiM'  .\ni(lcml<-nll.v  Tiilf-iitoil  SHulPnt.  Niitloiial  Ktlunitloii  .Vssiicliitldii.  WiiHhlugtun.  O.C 
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liunuuiities  and  \\mv  knowUMi^re  of  their  own  subject.  The  fellows 
are  not  niiulichites  foi-  cU'^ifrees.  Theiv  are  no  grades,  no  exaiui nut  ions, 
no  credits.  The  purpose  of  the  proirnmi  is  to  encoura|;e  teac-hei-s  to 
do  the  work  for  its  own  sake,  to  itui)rove  their  undeivtandinps  and 
outlooks  as  indi  vithials,  and  Jherehy  to  iiupi'ove  their  teaching. 

The  Course  Content  Ini|  rovenient  IVo^frani  of  tlie  National  Science 
Foundation  is  an  example  of  etlorts  to  improve  programs  in  a  ])ai1ic- 
uhir  cluster  of  ivlated  ureas.  The  prop-am  supports  cooperative 
ventures  amonj;  colle^je  and  uiiiveiviity  scholars,  high  school  and 
elementary  tencliers  of  liijjh  quality,  audiovisual  experts,  test  experts, 
pidilishers,  and  othei-s  with  appropriate  special  talents  needed  in  the 
preparation  of  iiew  ccmrse  nuiterials.  A  most  intnjruing  result  of 
this  effort  to  produce  !u»w  coui'se  materials  is  a  ffi'owing  agreement 
that  the  teachinjr  of  contemporary  scie!u-e  must  be  based  on  an  analyt- 
ical, open-emled  approach.  It  is  believed  tluit  the  stress  nuist  *l)e 
on  proi-ess  rather  tlian  information  since  this  is  an  age  in  which  the 
total  volume  of  scientific;  infornmtiou  is  doubling  every  8  to  10  years 
aiul  in  which  W)  to  percent  of  the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived 
are  now  alive. 

lioth  the  midergra<Iuate  research  and  the  independent  study 
programs  of  the  XSF  are  aimed  at  the  needs  of  the  more  able  under- 
gra<hiate  majoring  in  science  ami  are  quite  clearly  in  the  area  that  is 
generally  identified  with  departmental  liotiors.  ^  They  are  si)erifi- 
cally  (•oncerne<l  with  bringing  students  into  working  contact  with 
creative  scholars.  During  ne.\t  year,  over  500  grants  totaling  about 
$4.5  million  will  provide  support  for  about  7,000  undergraduates 
working  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  The  program  is  reported  to  be 
working  well  in  developing  scliolarly  ability  among  able  uiuler- 
gra<luates,  but  in  some  institutions  the  necessity  for  the  student  to 
choose  l)etw  wn  science  subje<'ts  ami  professional  e<lucafi<m  c'oui'ses  is 
a  limiting  factor  in  terms  of  the  nnnil)er  of  qualified  teachei-s  the 
program  helps  to  produ<*e. 

In  general,  I. len,  there  isobviously  a  trend  toward  a  quality  emphasis 
at  Jill  levels  of  education;  and  institutions  and  organizations  are 
working  to  (  lul  the  best  ways  to  implement  it.    l^nquesf iouably, 

•*  A(!(HtI«»niiI  lnf«>rmnfi«»n  \h  nvMnhW  fmm  rinirlfs  U.  KoUor.  nin»rNir.  John  Hay 
fVlhitts  Pnijrnini.  0  UiirkofoU«»r  IMaza.  NVw  York  20.  N  T. 

'A  tfrant  «»m  .Inly  27.  in«2.  of  Ssn.lOo  to  ICSS  fn»m  National  Sriencf  Koiindatlou 
iniI{fat«>M  Its  cotmcioiis  cotjoi'm  with  tlw  •MlitcaflonnI  rolo  of  honors  projrrrtms  in  thv  hc! 
♦»mi*s.  rh«'  quantltntlVM  social  seii'mTw.  and  nllU'd  fiHds  such  as  cnKini'orlnj:  an<!  OMMllclm*. 
This  jrrnnr  U  for  invostitfafion  of  ami  imhllratloM  on  four  spoolfic  projorts :  fl>  Thi* 
%-altm  of  H'sran'h  participation  ami  Imli-potiih^nt  study  for  tho  IntHli-ctual  (I«-%'<'I»pni»'nt 
of  thp  xtiKlont  ;  i2>  th»*  tonchlnj?  of  sclonco  to  n«>n  sch-nci^  majors,  particularly  thosi*  In 
Iioimrs ;  f:t)  tlic  nicnnint:  of  "hounrs  approactii's"  in  lahonitory  cxcrcls«»s.  si^cthins.  coiirH«*M. 
sltnntlfUi.M  :  and  ft>  Intvrdlfwlpllmiry  approachi's.  partloulurly  In  honors.  In  the  uatiiral 
«tu<i  social  scIiMic**!*, 
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this  emphasis  upon  <nmlity  may  in  itself  help  to  attract  superior 
stuileut.s  to  the  twu'hin.tf  profession,  thereby  n<ltiin{r  to  the  inonientuni 
of  the  trend.  The  extent  to  \vhi<  h  these  students  will  choose  to  go 
into  teachinjr  will  he  inHuence<i  to  a  jfrent  extent  hy  the  career  oppor- 
tunities open  to  tliem,  as  we  shuil  see  in  the  next  swrtion. 

Effect  of  Honors  Programs  on  Recruitment  and 
Retention  of  Teachers 

Just  as  it  is  important  for  gifted  children  to  have 
leisure  and  time  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  explore,  so 
it  is  important  for  teachers  to  have  time  to  think  and 
to  plan  and  some  leisure  time  for  personal  and  in- 
tellectual development  and  recreation^Merle  L. 
Borrowman,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Career  opportimities,  salary,  and  working  conditions  are  <  vucial 
factors  in  attracting  g(X)d  teachers.  The  imixMtance  of  each  of  these 
factors,  of  course,  is  relative  to  other  opportunities  in  the  area.  In  the 
high  school  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  for  example,  there  are  levels  in  the  sal- 
ary schedule  for  th<ise  with  the  B.A.  degree,  the  M.A.,  and  the  M.A. 
plus  lU)  iiours.  A  regular  classroom  teacher  reaches  the  top  sjilary 
in  about  14  or  15  years.  In  every  n-year  pericxl,  the  teacher  is  mjuired 
to  earn  6  hours  of  gmduate,  pnifessioiml-gi-owth  ci-edit.  In  the 
boanl's  evaluation  <if  this  credit,  however,  writing,  participation  in 
professional  organizations,  connnittee  work,  or  tiiivel  may  he  accepted 
in  lieu  of  regular  university  courses.  Relatively  spesiking,  Oak  Park 
is  consitlered  in  a  fav<ii-ed  position  compared  with  many  other  places 
in  the  country.  Almost  half  of  the  statf  are  at  the  maximum  in  the 
salary  scale,  which  is  some  imli<-ation  of  their  s-jitisfaction.  The  com- 
munity is  edunit ion -oriented,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  sell  ideas  to  the 
c<i»nmunity  when  they  c<mceni  improvement  of  the  st'hools.  More 
th  the  average  nuiuher  of  parents  Imve  heen  to  college,  and  they  give 
supiMiit  and  co<»penit  ion.  The  hoii(/r>>  pr<»gmm,  which  extends 
throughout  all  the  departments  at  Oak  Park,  is  thought  to  l)e  helpful 
in  attrjicting  teachers  with  qualifications  superior  to  those  who  niight 
havel)een  attracted  in  years  pjwt. 

Opportunities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  field  have  Iwcome 
more  and  tnore  favorable  in  rex*ent  years.  There  is  not  the  minute 
s<-nitiny  of  pers<inal  lives  that  was  characteristic  in  the  past.  Many 
of  the  extracurricular  activities  re<piiring  teacher  direction  and  super- 
vision now  inv<ilve  siUary  adjustments  to  comi)ensate  for  extra  hours 
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of  service.  In  some  States,  the  total  \my  eoiupams  favorably  with  that 
in  the  colleges,  lii  u  ^on<i  elementary  s<-liool  today,  the  honors  /rnul- 
imte  niiirht  find  real  opportunity,  either  in  teaehin^  or  in  admin isfra- 
tion,  equal  to  anything:  he  mijrht  find  in  college  work  or  in  hi^di  school. 

In  peuend,  the  srlund  system  which  has  the  pivatest  possibility  of 
attracting  superior  students  into  teaching  careei-s  is  one  in  which  ad- 
ministratbi'sare  intellectually  awake  and  have  dynamic  interest  in  the 
qualhy  approach  in  the  s<*h(K>ls;  where  certification  requirenuMits  and 
mhivy  and  placenuMit  practices  favor  progrivs  over  conformity;  and 
where  the  individyal  teachers  capability,  st»lf-confiden<-e,  and  self- 
respect  are  esteemed,  not  only  by  fellow  teache!>«  within  a  specific 
seh<H)l  Imt  also  by  professional  colleagues  at  the  various  educational 
levels  and  by  t  he  cit  izens  of  the  conununity. 

Economic  Implications 

The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  support  our  schools  in  such  a  way 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  there  can  be  the  right  kind 
of  working  conditions  for  really  excellent  teaching 
and  learning.  •  .  .  When  we  talk  about  real  excel- 
lence in  the  schools,  we  are  talking  through  our  hats 
unless  we  are  willing  to  invest  a  considerably  greater 
amount  than  we  do  now.~J.  W.  Maucker,  State  Col- 
lege  of  Iowa 

Provision  of  special  pro^nwns  for  sn{)eri()r  stndents  nnist  re^st  on 
fair  jussurance  that  the  schools  will  have  the  kinds  of  workiii^r  con- 
ditions that  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  at  an  intellectual  level  coiisist- 
ent  with  honors  work.  (Jranted  adequate  support,  the  potcnf iaiities 
of  snrh  pro^rains— indeed,  of  the  whole  of  education— are  unlim- 
ited Hut  the  fact  is  that  we  as  a  Nation  do  not  nuike  ourselves  invest 
eiiou^h  in  education.  It  is  true  that  expenditures  for  education  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  ya^irs,  hut  we  have  not  increasivl  the 
pro{M)riion  of  our  resources  per  pupil  in  that  time.  We  are  speiuliu|r 
about  percent  of  our  ^ross  national  product  on  formal  e/hication 
at  all  levels- -elenientary,  st»c<mdary,  higher  e<lucatifMJ,  public  and  pri- 
vate, This  is  up  about  half  a  percent  in  10  years,  but  enrollmen^« 
have  risen  vqnnl  to  that.  Many  fe4^1  that  we  ou^'ht  to  double  our 
iuiti(uial  investnu^iit  in  e^hK-atioiu  and  tiial  we  are  luA  ^oinjr  to  do  a 
really  better  ({ualitative  job  until  we  recognize  this  s<juaivly, 

Scholai-s  have  a  moral  oblipiiion  to  spe^ik  out  for  incmised  excel- 
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lenoc and  for  aaeqimte  support  to  himf£ wlmW the  coiulitions  i'«)iulucivt« 
to  this  t*xoellwiw.  T'ntil  ediu-iitoi-s  luul  wholiirs  rwojrnize  the  rehitioii- 
Hhiplwtween  s  ipport  f«)r  the  Achwh  iiiul  excellence,  they  «Miiin«)t  very 
well  expwt  the  public  to  see  the  relationship:  and  unless  and  until  the 
public  sees  that  ivlationship.  they  will  not  increase  the  lnve,stnient  in 
wlucation. 

Questions  of  preat  relevance  aiv  beinji  raised  aliout  Mie  talent  losfi 
umouf*  the  economically  ami  cidturally  Inuulicapped.  »"hat  are  the 
relationships,  for  example,  between  talent  and  income  level  and 
between  motivati«)n  and  family  culture  i  Wliat  can  l)e  d«)ne  to  enhance 
tlw  emevfrence  of  talent  anions  the  disadvantaped  and  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  talent  once  it  has  been.  identitie«l  i  Actually,  pr<)>rrams  for 
superior  students  should  have  no  implications  of  elitism.  The 
appi-oach  to  the  identification  and  <levelopment  of  the  talents  of  supe- 
rior students  should  also  l)e  efTectivo  in  helpin>r  to  raise  the  jpiality 
of  education  for  the  entire  student  body. 

Education  for  sui)erior  students  is  not  simply  a  continuous  cycle 
start inp  with  the  identification  and  provision  for  talent  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  and  allowinfr  Un-  similar  special  pro>rramin>r  at  each  succes- 
sive school  and  c«)lle>re  level,  after  which  superior  stuilents  become 
teachers  of  bri>rhf  little  ones.  It  is  a  nuitter  of  i<lentifyin{r  talent  at 
wlmtever  level  if  emer}:es.  In  the  North  (Vntral  Association  Superior 
an<l  Talented  Student  Project,  a  «leliberate  attempt  was  niade  to 
initially  identify  scho«)ls  that  hml  a  sizable  p«M)l  «>f  talented  youn>rste»-s 
not  i»einp  challenfred.  The  project— now  an  interre>rional  one— in 
worliin^  with  secon«hiry  sch:M)ls  f«)und  that  luient  talent  nuist  be 
identified  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  pailicnlarly  if  he  cotnes 
from  an  enviromnent  which  does  not  positively  value  hijrh  uca<lemic 
achievement.  Honors  w(»rl<  in  «-<)lle}re  nniy  l)e  t(H)  latt-  f(>r  matiy  of  the 
younp^ters  who,  with  upfrra<Iin}r  and  liftiu}:  of  the  sijrhts,  nuiy  be 
ninon>r our ai)lest  students. 

Students  who  have  luul  iionors  experiences  in  the  collep>s  and  uni- 
versities shouhl  b»«  able  to  back  into  the  secondary  '.uu\  ehMuentary 
schools  ami  identify  other  talente«l  younji  people  who  do  not  come 
fnan  environments  likely  to  produce  hi>rli  motivation.  They  should 
be  nblf  to  work  in  situations  that  do  not  yet  have  profrrams  for  fal- 
ente.1  students  and  help  create  the  conditions  in  whicli  such  pro>rrams 
.•an  flourish."  (Jiven  adeciuate  support,  there  is  no  lituit  to  the  heijrhts 
in  O(hu-ation  to  which  the  (juality  approach  can  lead  u.>, 

-J..m.w  Hrviuu  C.n.u.t.  Slum,,  ,ir,>l  Suhurhn,  N.-w  V..rk  :  M.-CJr.iw  Hill,  f.mi  .  l'..trlH.i 
.s..xt..ti.  i:,h,r.it,<,„  .nut  Inromr.  NVw  York:  Vlkli.tf  I'rrs..  1  r.l  :  ..i.<l  r,lur.,l,.,»  ,n„l  thr 

IHM,lv*>tt<m,l  Xmryi.nn,  U.-i«'rt  "f  t'l'-  K.  .itl..m.I  I'..1I.-W-h  ( •..mmlssti.ti  ..f  tl..-  N..tl..mil 

I. (limit loll  .\ssiirliitliiti.  WasJiliitftiin.  lu*.  V.Wi. 
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We  ought  to  think  of  honors  programs,  more  as  a 
way  of  life  and  scholarship  for  students  rather  than 
as  a  particular  mode  of  administrative  organization. 
Through  the  hoitors  approach,  we  must  create  condi- 
tions that  make  possible  this  way  of  life.  This  takes 
the  focus  off  any  particular  kind  of  methodology  and 
places  it  in  a  goal— Lindley  Stiles,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Co\u\)i\vM  to  t\\i>  ^jriuitiiijr  of  earned  degrees  "with  honors/*  winch 
has  lonjr  hwMi  a  relatively  general  practice  anioiifr  <'olleges and  univer- 
sities, the  otferinjr  of  ••honors  programs-*  is  a  relatively  recent  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  more  than  half  of  the  honors  progninis  cmwntly  in 
use  have  l)een  inaugurated  during  the  last  10  yeai%  Just  as  most 
iiuiovations  in  edu<*ation  take  h'ohl  slowly  and  gradiuilly  Imild  momen- 
tum t(.)  the  extent  that  they  prove  valuable,  so  it  has  been  with  honors 
programs  and  the  honors  approach.  Although  mo.st  honors  programs 
have  passe<l  through  much  of  the  initial  period  of  exploration, tliere  is 
.still  no  one  crystalized,  formalized  conception  of  what  is  intrinsic  in 
honors,  whether  in  the  lil)eral  arts,  in  professional  e<lucati<m,  in  other 
profes.sional  fields,  or  in  the  performing  arts.  Certainly,  improved 
quality  of  learning  hy  superior  students  is  the  one  pervading  purpose 
of  honors  programs:  the  c<Mi<*eptions  of  <jmility  and  of  the  methods 
of  ucliievin^qmilityaiv almost  as  varied  asthe  institutionstheins<»lves. 

While  institutions  mn^t  not  lose  their  power  to  attra<*t  ami  rhallenge 
good  niiuils  hy  overstiessing  means  and  methods  to  the  neglect  of  con- 
ten!,  still  they  must  tin<l  the  best  por<sible  ways  to  break  the  academic 
lockstep  in  onier  for  each  studeiu  to  progivss  as  far  an<l  as  fast  as  he 
ran,'  Tliis  purposive  flexibility  is  important  for  all  stu<lents.  imt  it  is 
espe<Mally  vital  for  the  gifted  or  superior  student,  whose  <leveIopnu>nt 
may  ?iot  l>e  rhaUenged  by  programs  designed  for  the  average.  Rec- 
onnnciidatifms  of  ICSS  regarding  the  major  features  of  a  full  lion<u-s 
program  inive  In^en  ^iven  in  the  introductory  statement  of  this  publi- 
<-ation.  However,  the  inauguration  of  an  honors  |>rojrram  uwmI  nf)t 
await  full  imphMuentation  of  evcM'y  rei*omnu*iuled  feature.    It  <'an  be 

'<'h;irl«'H  1'  ri»Ii.  iiiiil  I.iiriuPM  (;  Krwis.  Flvrihilitt/  in  thv  ( 'fulrrut'itihintr  (*urt'iruluw , 
NumiImt  In  .ii*  ttiM  \nr  tUtnntHtuUH  ni  lli^fht  :'  llthirtitton  ;crn<  f.  WaH)tiii);ton  :  I'.S.  0«>v- 
»*riiitiw»t  Prititinu' othn .  ni»l2.  .'i7  p 
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startiMl  in  u  small  way  and  movo  in  tiie  dirwtion  of  a  full  program  as 
fust  as  is  feasible  in  the  inst  it  ut  ion. 

Special  sections,  special  couiws,  and  special  provisions  for  inde- 
pendent study  are  typical  of  honors  protrranis.    Advanced  plac-enient 
and  acceleration,  where  appropriate, contriinUe  hy  helpinjr  tlu>. student 
to  avoid  unnmssary  repetition,  thereby  leaving:  time  for  increasing; 
the  hremhh,  depth/and  st-ope  of  his  Iearnin^^   Taken  inclividnally, 
the  numerous  practices  in  iis4^  by  coUejres  and  universities  in  dealing? 
with  sui)erior  stuilents  nuiy  or  may  not  be  part  of  an  honors  approach, 
dependinji  upon  a  number  of  interrelated  factors.    It  should  also  be 
ucknowledjied  that  the  honors  approtirh  nuiy  be  used  with  students 
whose  work  is  not  up  to  the  quality  nonnally  nM|uired  for  honors,  but 
care  nuist  betaken  not  to  dilute  the  projrram  by  sacrific-inj;  subsMuce 
for  numbers.   .1  tfnu*  honors  ptogiam  ifffflnrfrd  toward  that  rmih!- 
mtum  ipf  af}f>roavh  and  f/mdiff/  which  lends  the  best  sfmlents  to  do 
their  best  wark. 

There  is  a  jreneml  movement  toward  the  cjuality  approach,  not  only 
in  colleges  but  in  the  elenientarj*  and  secondary  schools  as  well.  This 
movement  is  jrivinji  AnuMMcan  education  a  broad  lift,  not  just  one 
narrowly  channeled  toward  an  intellectual  elite  but  one  diivcted 
toward  the  recojrnition  of  the  ability  discoveral)le  in  all  scwioeconcmiic 
^rroup.s,  with  stress  on  values  .lud  onls  wedchMl  to  knowledp*. 
Already,  the  impact  of  emphasis  upon  <iuality  in  the  elementary  and 
secomhiry  s<»hools  is  leadinjr  to  flexible  ])ropression  at  all  levels  ancl  ill 
some  cases  to  the  upjrradinjr  <>f  entire  <*oui'ses  or  aivas.  In  tliis  way, 
there  is  avoidance  of  mnuH*essary  reju^tition ;  and  students  are  released 
for  work  appropriate  to  their  jrrcater  ivmlitu'ss.  Curriodum  reforms 
in  nuithenmtics,  sciences,  foreign  lanpmges,  an<l  other  areas  are  mov- 
\\\fr  away  from  tlie  mere  accunndation  of  facts  toward  tlu>  <Mmii)lcx 
approach  which  is  typical  of  honors  programs.  To  the  extent  that 
adecpuite  tinancing  is  available,  the  honors  approa<*h  is  increasingly 
iHMUg  extemlnl  to  the  regular  prognun. 

The  profound  implications  of  the  teaching-learning  prcH-ess,  whi<-li 
were  earlier  given  attention  by  John  Dewey  ami  .\.  N.  Whitehead, 
have  more  m-ently  Ihhmi  raised  by  Jerome  Himuum'V  report  in  7  he 
ProreMH  of  fCdffettffo?!  and  Xevitt  Sanfonls  77/#'  Aittrnnnt  Colleffe. 
Honors  work  deals  with  knowledge,  of  <'ourse:  but  m(»re  than  this  it 
deals  with  the  us<>  of  kiH>wUslge  an<l  the  <lisfovery  antl  appli<-ation  of 
new  knowle<lge.  The  h<uiors  approach  to  cMMitciit  and  metlnxl  Is 
intenchnl  to  give  the  stu<lent  the  kinds  of  experiences  whi<-h  will  lielp 
him  throughout  life  to  make  c*ritiral  decisioi's  and  wise  dioires  in  t!u' 
face  of  changing  conditions,  <^hanging  <iemands,  and  even  ciianging 
knowledge. 
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Tlio  fnllowiiij^  slat^MiuMif s,  \\'\\\rh  nnwhuw  %'i)Ur]\i^un\s  iiiid  ivroin- 
iiHMiilaticui.s  linvt»  s|n»ril!«*  rrftMvinv  tn  Iioimrs  pi-ojrrains  \m\  in  luiiuy 
instaiuvsniijflit  uvll  luMippliwl  to  iMliirat  ion  in  ^nMu>niI. 

1.  The  quality  of  n\\v  srlunAn  depends,  in  tlu»  las!  analysis,  upon 
the  quality  of  our  teaduMs.  Since  fearlieis  tiMul  fn  t^vn-Ii  as  they 
have  been  tuufrht,  it  is  iniiM>rtanf  that  rainli<hites  for  the  tearhinjr  pro- 
fession have  the  In'st  p«)ssil)h»  U'arniny:experiein'es  so  that  they,  in  tunu 
will  1h>  able  to*'apilali/e  on  those  experieiires  in  afteniptinjr  to  provide 
etFeetive  learniii^r  situati<ais  for  their  stu<lents.  Kor  this  reason,  insti- 
tutions \vhi«>h  prepare  tearhers  shonld  1h»  en<-onrajre<l  to  «M)nsider  ways 
in  whirh  they  <»an  inan^runite  proL'rains  with  the  h«an)rs  approa<'h. 
Initially,  this  shoidd  involve,  as  a  niininnnn,  honors  ffrofirtims  for  the 
hest  students.  To  the  extent  that  the  institution  «'an  finanre  surh 
l)roirrains,  the  honors  u/f/frour/i  shouhl  1h*  extende<l  in  other  students 
as  well. 

2.  ( Vrtainly,  projrranis  of  honors  qinility  can  be  an  inipoHant 
part  of  the  systeniatio  remiitnient  of  able  and  professionally  pronns- 
injr  -^tudeiits  into  the  teai'hin^'  profession  as  a  first  clioire  rather  than 
as  a  last  res«)rl.  Sinee  the  rerruitnient  ami  traiinn<r  of  aide  tearhers 
is  a  fuui^tion  nf  earh  rollepe  or  university  as  a  whole,  not  just  of  the 
eduration  fat-idty  alone,  nienibeis  of  all  departments  are  ury:ed  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  honois  pn)^n*ams  for  teaehers.  This 
means  tliat  the  work  of  the  irenernl  honors  pro<rram.  the  subjert  major, 
and  the  pi'ofessional  eduration  <-ourses  sliotdd  be  sulieiently  coordi- 
nated to  create  a  sense  of  continuity  in  the  lionors  exi)erience  of  the 
student.  The  cooperative  planning:  between  faculty  of  subject  disci- 
plines and  those  of  ecbication  contributes  to  fertile  explomtiou  of 
the  methods,  content.  an<l  ^oals  of  education. 

*?.  Because  edm^ation  is  a  continuous  process,  there  needs  to  U>  a 
partnership  amon^'  teacheis  at  the  various  levels  so  that  colhye  teach- 
ers know  more  alH)nt  what  and  how  students  have  learned  in  the 
school^  from  which  they  «'ome  and  to  whi<-h  teacher  4'ainli<lates  will 
return  as  teacher-schohirs  when  they  ai'e  ready  foi'  career^.  Such 
partneiships  are  vahiable  in  three  important  wjiys:  They  provide 
insiirhts  which  contribute  to  inq)rovement  of  the  actual  tea^-hin^- 
leai-uiiiL'  situations  of  teacher  *'andidates  thi'ouyfhout  their  colle^re 
careei's:  they  are  useful  in  determiniuL'  practi<-es  with  i-e^'ard  to  flexi- 
f)le  proirression  and  admissi<in  of  >tnilents  to  honors  pri>^'rams;  and 
the\  are  necessary  as  back^'roun«l  foi-  etlective  advisin^r  nf  students. 

J.  The  proportion  of  students  in  honors  projrrams  at  any  ^iven  col- 
lejre  or  university  is  likely  to  1h»  a  reflect ioi!  of  the  coverall  atlmissions 
policy  and  the  timuicial  support  which  the  instifutinn  is  able  to  ^'ive 
to  proyrams  with  tiie  honois  approach.    If  the  threshold  to  honors 
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pvoinittus  is  nuule  t<M>  low,  in  order  to  iiu-rense  )iunil)ei's,  (junlity  may 
Huffw.  Espwinlly  in  tli«  initial  stii^rfs,  it  is  l>etter  to  err  on  the  side 
of  high  selwtivity,  with  a  limited  pro^rrani  to  assure  quality,  tlmn  to 
risk  medi<x*nty  in  an  effort  toaffonnnodate  lavjienunilvj-sof  sttidents. 

r».  Selection  of  students  for  honors  programs  is  roinplit-ate*!  by  the 
the  fact,  that  women  seem  more  mature  than  men  at  the  hefrinniufr  of 
collejre,  aUhoujrli  the  ninnherof  men  and  women  in  the  superior  ranks 
18  nhont  equal  by  tiie  senior  year.  There  is  need,  therefore,  not  only 
for  fm-ther  study  of  problems  related  to  criteria  for  admission  of  men 
and  women  stuclents  to  freshnn\n  honoi-s  work  but  also  for  objective 
infornmti »»  to  he  uswl  as  a  basis  for  realistic  counseliufj;  of  men  and 
women  honors  students  as  they  prepare  for  careers. 

6.  The  quality  of  the  learnin^r  experience  itself  depeiuls  up<m  the 
philosophy,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  skill  of  individual  instructors, 
and  upon  their  teamwork  and  dedication  to  the  planning:  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  total  pi-ojjram.  T'^nless  the  profjram  can  be  ade- 
quately budgeted,  especially  in  terms  of  staff,  it  should  not  be  under- 
tftken  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  then  flourish.  Yet  there  is 
always  a  rea.sonable  prospect  that  an  inhial  sacrifu-e  of  tinu'  by  dedi- 
cated faculty  nniy  brinjr  funds  needed  f<n' conthmation. 

7.  Honors  programs  liave  l)een  and  will  continue  to  l)e  proving 
grounds  for  many  of  tlie  emerging  practices  tlir<mgh  which  teaching- 
learning  experiences  of  all  students  are  Wing  improved.  For  this 
reason,  agencies  that  provide  funds  for  educational  improvement 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  grants  for  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs  with  the  honoi-s  approach  in  order  to  supplement 
what  the  institutions  themselves  can  afford  to  do.  Fnthermore,  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  support  programs  of  honors  (piality  within  the 
institutions  preparing  tea»-he.rs:  there  must  also  l)e  support  within  the 
elementary  and  secon<lary  schools  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  in  teach- 
ing positions  as  many  as  possible  of  those  bright  young  people  who 
areable  to  identify  emerging  talent  in  rising  generations  and  challenge 
and  nurture  its  development. 

8.  Careful  and  objective  npimiisjxl  needs  to  be  nn\de  of  experimental 
programs,  and  on  a  systematically  recurring  basis  of  established  pro- 
grams, fn-st  in  tenns  of  student  resjwnse  and  achievement  while  in 
school  ai;d  second  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  pro- 
duced. Such  appraisals  must  take  into  consideration  certain  contri- 
buting factors.  For  example,  to  accommodate  differences  in  learning 
rate,  new  measures  of  accomplishment  are  needed  to  supplement  or  re- 
place the  emphasis  which  the  traditional  credit  hour  places  on  time 
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s|)ent  ill  elass:-  and  reiliflcafion  miiiironionts  neod  tnhv^  moditied  in 
sonu^ States  topiarantiuHpiality  witliniit  iniposinj;  uiunMTssary  ivstrir- 
tions  thrcnijrh  formal  course  rtnjuireinents  whieh  limit  the  time  stu- 
dents luive  for  hrwidth  an<l  depth  of  study. 

{).  Kepardless  of  the  pattern  wliifh  ihe  honors  prop'am  may  take, 
advising  of  students  makes  a  sij^niticant  ('ontrihution  to  the  Iionors 
rlimate  or  atmosphere.  Hesponsihility  for  performance  of  the  ad- 
visiufT  function  shouhl,  therefore,  he  precisely  estahlished  so  that  every 
honors  .student  knows  to  whom  he  should  for  the  assistance  he  needs. 
Advisers  of  honors  students  in  education  fnul  their  work  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  men  who  are  in  lionors  propanis  frequently  look 
toward  college  teaching:  as  a  career,  althou^jh  there  is  an  increasing?  de- 
mand for  their  servi^^es  in  elementary  and  hifih  school  positions.  On 
the  other  hand,  women  in  honors  programs  may  be  fully  capable  of 
teachinjr  at  the  colle^  level;  but  there  is  an  open  (juestion  al)out 
whether  or  iu>t  nnuiy  should  be  ur^ed  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  discon- 
tinuous nature  of  their  careei>;  and  .society's  predilection  toward  plac- 
injrtheni  in  teachinfr  posit  ions  at  the  lower  levels. 

10.  The  less  is  an  effei'tive  channel  of  communication  about  prac- 
tices used  in  pro^rrams  of  lionors  qmility  in  hi^?her  e<hication.  Other 
channels  im*lnde  conferences,  iv^ional  and  national  meetings,  and  the 
literature  of  such  orpmizations  as  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Colle^yes  for  Teacher  Kducation, 
Xational  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  re^rional 
accrediting^  association.^  the  Xational  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Teacher  Kdncati«>n  and  ( Vrtification,  the  Xational  Kducation  As- 
sociation and  its  afllliatc  bodies.  State  teachcis  associations,  tlu»  Amer- 
ican Fecleration  of  Teachers  and  other  iiidependent  teachers  unions, 
the  .Vnierican  Ass<K*iation  of  Tniversity  Professors,  the  Xational 
Society  of  College  leachei-s  of  Kducation,  and  the  T.S.  OfHre  of  Kdu- 
cation. Throufrh  the  cooperative  eiulcavors  of  membeiN  of  the  teach- 
ing; profession,  professional  ass(x*inti<>ns,  and  official  apMicies, 
profrmnis  of  honoiN  qmility  can  be  ciicoiirajred  in  ohUmMo  insure  maxi- 
nnmi  development  and  utili/atioii  of  talent  at  nl!  levels. 

By  dointr  the  best  possible  job  of  educatiiifr  and  utili/inflrthc  talents 
of  the  lH»st  students,  especially  in  teaclier  echication,  our  Xation  can 
ult  i mat  *d  V  ra ise  educat  ion  to  new  heiirhts. 

-  I.jnmra  (5.  I.«'\vi*j.  t  h*-  Cmlit  Sit^tt  m  in  ('olh  ifrH  ntut  I  fiin  i  nitir^,  Ninnh4«r  !>  of  thv 
NVw  IMnwiisiiuis  in  inuh«*r  KduriitUiii  serl4»s.     Washinct(»ii  ;   !'.S.  U.>i«'rnni«*iit  rrliitiiit; 

om«'«'.  \u*\i,  ;i7  p. 


Appendix  A.  Conference  Addresses 

Between  the  Conception  and  the  Act 


I  believe  that  we  will  find  onrnplvi^s  In  Keneral  agreement  <m  \mnHm  to  be 
eonaumma.^ed  In  swkinj;  to  develop  honors  work  in  the  preparation  of  teaohern 
and  then<»e  in  the  s<'hcM)Is.  (Seneral  agreement  may  lie  Ie«N  easy  to  reach  on 
deHlrable  ways  and  means  of  effeftuatlnjr  puriMise.  In  nnislderlnK  what  m^ht 
to  be  done  and  how  to  do  It.  we  will  nee<l  to  keep  feasibility  in  View  through- 
o»t~the  conditions  without  whlrh  su<M»ess  In  the  honors  undertaking  Is  not  likely 
to  be  had.  Ki>r  It  Is  not  enc>n>rli  to  l>e  agrenl  on  imrpose  and  agreed  .on  means  of 
effeotnatlng  pHrpt>se.  We  ran  be  agreeil  that  we  want  to  bake  bread  and  that 
It  takes  yeast  to  make  leavened  bread.  ln»  we  have  the  yeastV  If  not^  how 
may  It  be  prin-uretlV  It  will  not  profit  us  to  mix  the  dough  If  we  cannot  get 
the  lump  to  rise.  Our  tasks,  then,  are  not  <>nly  those  of  exploring  the  ends  to  be 
sought  and  the  means  to  those  ends.  We  shall  also  be  exi>lorlng  the  co  ullthms 
requisite  for  mounting  and  sustaining  honors  work  and  honors  pr<»grams. 

Development  of  Honors  Work 

The  most  talente<l  students  are  capable  of  tlie  best  wurk.  Tlie  wioner  they 
are  Identitted  and  provided  with  opiM>rtmilty  to  make  ample  use  of  their  talents 
as  they  mature,  the  jaore  they  will  enromi>ass  and  master  In  the  years  they 
Hpend  m  formal  education.  It  Is  the  aim  of  honors  w«»rk  t«>  enable  the  best 
students  to  do  the  best  of  which  they  arecapable. 

These  best  students  differ  In  degree  and  not  net»es.sarlly  In  kind  of  caiMiblll- 
ties  from  their  mmimnlons.  So.  too,  the  Intellecttia]  fare  of  students  In  an 
honors  program  differs  In  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the  fare  of  those  who 
fall  short  of  qualifying  for  honors.  Some  of  those  who  liave  not  amaswHl  a 
grade-|M)lnt  average  sisn^lfietl  f»r  adnil.Kslon  to  honors  work  will  be  more 
Independent  lntelle<*tually»  more  curious,  creative,  and  searching  than  getters 
of  high  gracles.  Selwtlon  made  on  the  basis  of  gra<le  n»cords  alirtie  will  miss 
the  mavericks  coming  to  the  attention  of  Indlvidnal  teaehers.  The  student 
with  a  spef-ial  flair,  the  bright  noncfanforml.st,  the  individual  who  lets  grades 
fall  where  they  may  wlille  he  devotes  his  tlnu^  and  effort  to  the  study  that 
Interests  him  most-  such  student  t*»sls  the  i)erspicacl*y  of  an  honors  dlnvtor  or 
an  hom»rs  committee  engage<l  in  selecting  imrtlcliwnts  In  honors  work,  Tlumgh 
the  differences  hetwt»«Mi  better  an.l  best  are  differences  of  degre<»  and  not  of 
kind,  a  scaling  that  is  appllwl  me<»hanicany,  a  selecting  that  does  not  assess 
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eavh  liulivldual  In  depth  will  Im*  dofit'tlve  In  makinR  qualitntlve  <Uwrlinlnatlon«. 

An  honors  i>roffrani  rentn  <«i  tiualHatlve  cIlscrlnilnatlonH  hi  Helei-tlon  of  hXxu 
deuUi.  selwtlon  of  fmnilty,  and  w»le<llon  of  parlUMdar  niodw  of  work.  .No  de- 
partment. j«c*ool.  or  college  wcmld  he  In  a  iMwltlon  to  undertake  an  lionorn 
pr<»f?ram  If  It  were  not  preimred  to  selei»t  and  lo  do  sf»  effivtlvely  In  respwt  to 
HtudentH,  staff  and  InHtnu'tlonal  i>ro«raiu.  If.  to  attract  exrollent  8tndentH 
and  exc-ellent  teachers,  an  Inntltutlim  clevises  nn  hf«ic»rs  program  for  wUivh. 
Initially,  there  is  a  laek  of  both  ex«'ellent  students  and  tem^hers,  the  laudable 
punxwt*  l«  Hkely  tf»  falter  and  fall.  If  Initially,  the  «round  must  be  i)rei>arert 
liefore  tt  more  Intensive  cultivation  Is  feasllde.  the  luaiors'  \niv\imv  sets  an 
eventual  Koal  to  he  reached  and  affords  inildanee  In  niovlnj?  toward  that  jr<»al. 
The  first  steps  are  then  honors  dlrec'ted  hut  are  not  yet  In  full  measure  pltc'hed 
at  the  level  of  excellence  that  should  lie  attained  to  be  proi^erly  c-harm'terlaed 
by  the  name  of  honors. 

An  example  may  serve  to  make  more  explicit  the  situation  with  which  I  am 
here  com-ernwl.  An  Institution  wants  to  do  better  than  It  has  done  lu  the  educa- 
tional opiM»rtunltles  aflforded  its  most  cai«ible  students.  Its  adnilsshai  and  per- 
fonnance  nM|Ulremcnts  are  such  that  the  spectrum  between  the  most  capable  anU 
the  least  capal)le  stmients  Is  c|Ulte  wide.  With  larRc  nuuibers  of  students  enndled 
cUstrlbuti'tl  over  coursi^s  of  Instruc'tlon,  these  c'ourses  have  had  to  be  held  to  a 
mlddle-of-t he-range  level  of  cora|)etence.  The  best  students  have  thereby  not 
bc*en  well  serveil.  Indeed.  It  nmy  be  the  case  that  more  attenticm  and  time  have 
been  devotwl  to  the  marginal  students  than  to  sui)erlor  stmlents,  simply  because 
the  latter  have  done  well  In  khuIcs  even  though  they  are  wcirklng  «*<»nslderably 
beh»w  their  capabilities.  In  view  of  stich  a  sltuathm.  the  <'ollege  dw  ides,  under 
the  name  of  an  hi>ni»rs  program,  to  enroll  the  top  2r»  i)ercent  of  Itn  student  body 
in  courses  of  Instrm  tlon  reserved  for  this  group.  Thereby  It  will  lie  ui>gradlng 
the  work  flone  by  the  stuclents  In  this  quartlle.  It  will  not  yet  have  exerclswl 
the  seli»cthm  whic^h  illfferentlates  the  highly  gifted  stmlent  from  the  above  aver- 
age student.  Only  as  this  sele<  tlon  Is  nmde  do  we  arrive  at  the  ciualltatlve  dls- 
crlndnatlcm  which  sets  off  dcdng  better  with  lietter  students  from  doing  the  best 
with  the  !)est»  The  latter  is  the  conception  of  honors  that  many  (*ollegeH  and  uni- 
versities are  now  adhering  to  In  their  honor*  programs. 

The  I  laicem  to  do  better  with  the  upper  25  |H»rcent  of  the  students  Is  thoroughly 
<-(»m!nentlal>lc.  It  may  even  be  Imperative  In  paving  the  way  for  a  further  sele<'- 
tlvlty.  An  hontjrs  program  has  more  chance  of  coming  to  fruition  at  an  apex 
of  highly  selet'tiHi  students  few  In  number  In  proportion  to  total  enrollment,  to 
the  extent  that  U  gains  reinforcement  hy  Improvwl  (juallty  in  courses  open  to  a 
larger  proiKjrthai.  Tnli^ss  there  Is  sup|s>rt  below  a  summit,  an  attempt  to  work 
frian  the  top  down  Is  not  likely  to  thrive.  Kit  her  \hhhUh\  supixirt  Is  lacking  In  the 
work  undertaken  outside  of  honors  courses,  or  else  the  honors  program  has  to 
encompass  nmny  more  cotirsw  tlian  can  be  Hnam  iHl  by  an  Institution  along  wltli 
Its  regular  ciairses  (»f  Instruct  li»n. 

Ka(»h  institution  of  higher  e<lucatlon  will  neini.  In  Its  comvrn  for  excellence, 
to  size  up  what  It  is  In  a  |)osltlon  to  do  in  !>e<Manlng  more  selwtlve  of  a  iK>rtlon 
of  Its  students  to  which  members  of  the  faculty  are  asslgniNl  In  a  spwlal  program. 
There  Is  ni»  c(mtllct  of  puriM>se  In  selecting  the  top  one-(|uarter  and  then  subs^** 
(juently  ior  even  j-tmcurrently  If  the  sltuhtlon  Is  favora!>Ie)  making  a  more  exm*t- 
ing  selection  (*f  tlve  percent  <»r  h»ss.  What  honors  repn^cnt>*  to  the  students  an<l 
the  faculty  engage<l.  however,  vvlli  he  materially  affw-ted  by  what  Is  embrace<l 
and  what  is  not  em!>raccd  under  that  designation.  One  institutions  Inclusion, 
if  broatl.  will  n«>t  i)e  comparalile  with  another's  that  has  been  (^ulte  limlte<l. 
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M<»r<Mivtn\  If  tlio  stiulont  Utnly  within  uhh-h  a  |M»nvntlli>  |>ro|Kirtioiiin|{  into 
lioiiors  him  1kh*ii  put  into  elTtN-t  Is  oiu»  whirh  lias  \mm  xHtH-ttnl  aimitly  by  hitfh 
aduiissiou  staiithirds,  this  fartor  iiUist  aiso  i)o  taiioit  iitto  a(*C'ouut  in  iiiakiiiK 
foiiumrisoiis.  The  Ttiivt^rsity  of  raiifornia,  for  oxauiple.  has  now  mluml  adnils- 
xionx  to  the  top  12.5  iHM-nMit  of  fhi»  hi«h  srlunA  graduates.  WVre  a  4-ywir  honors 
program  to  ho  t»stablishtMi.  tiio  sfudiMifs  hi»j:lnnin«  tiu»  program  in  thoir  freshuian 
yoar  wouid  fail  in  tho  topoiu»  or  two  |H»n'iMU  of  thi»  iii^^h  school  «ra<lnaft»s.  Put 
another  way,  it  )  |)en't*nt  of  tht*  top  12.5  permit  ronstitutiHl  ilw  frt^shnaui 
honors  irronp,  sewrai  huncirrd  freshiam  would  he  eil^ihie  fur  honors.  Indeed 
MH\  enteriHl  last  fail  at  Berkeley  wiio  laid  imnorsaf  enf ranee,  that  is,  hl);h  s<'h<Md 
records  which  consisttnl  of  not  more  than  ow  B  Krade.  the  reuiahuler  heiuK 
Htraiuht  A's. 

Whatever  be  the  position  in  whU-h  an  institution  ihids  itself.  It  will  have  a 
conipieuuMit  of  stiulents  whit-h  are  Its  inmt  capable  to  whom  that  institution  oau 
proiH>riy  devote  special  attention.  In  so  doin«.  It  will  so^m  recojcnlze  that  its 
ii>ucern  dia»s  not  be«in  with  tbi»si»  students  at  the  time  c»f  entraiui*  bat  reaches 
down  into  the  hljc)i  schools  and.  beyond  that,  into  the  elementary  schools.  The 
riH-ounifion  brings  t<»  the  fore  a  vital  roh>  that  department.s  schools  aad  ooiie«es 
of  iMlncatlcm  have  in  their  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  lower  s<^ho<ds.  If 
those  enpi«ed  in  teacher  preparation  have  not  !»rou«iit  their  own  bestMiualitled 
students  Into  honors  work,  they  will  not  i>e  furnishing  a  cadre  of  teachers  who 
wlii  i-arry  the  rom-eptlon  of  honors  into  the  s<"hools  to  brin«  it  there  to  fruition 
in  practice. 

Tin*  honors  idea  «'an  be  imparted  to  many  i»y  way  of  ,»tinitlon.  spwitlcation, 
or  iloscriptUm  t»f  what  is  aicant  when  W(>  speak  of  j»ifted  stmbMds  and  spw-iai 
projrrains.  To  w<»rk  elTin-ti veiy.  however,  with  the  most  uiftiMi  stiulents  in 
Kni;iish«  mat iieiaatli's,  science,  idstory.  or  other  discipilm»s  <'aiis  for  teachers 
who  have  t»<j!ilpiie<l  fiieuKelves  to  <-haiIen«(»  the  minds  of  thesi*  .students  and  to 
nuM*t  th(>  ciiaiietmes  that  ihey  prescMit. 

If  students  enndl  In  a  s<-booi  of  education  for  teacher  training  after  they 
have  cumpIetiHl  work  for  the  <icjrree  in  a  liberal  arts  college  within  whi<di 
tin\v  iiave  done  hoiaas  work,  the  srlnnil  is  in  a  |«»sitlon  to  capltalr/.e  oa  this.  If 
tin*  school  di»es  not  do  so.  it  can  eXiM-**!  dissaf isfartitai  froni  the  .stmients.  In 
coib>^es  witldn  whii-h  uiulertfra«lnates  pi*eparin>r  to  tt»ach  in  hi^ii  sriio<ds  ami 
the  chMneiitary  sebuols  <'t>niplete  a  major  in  iHlUcatloii.  tln»re  simnid  he  opimr- 
tunity  for  homtrs  work,  at  ieas»  in  the  seini»r  year  ami.  preferahiy.  luvinulnu 
enrliiT.  Honors  Wf>rk  that  calls  fully  upon  the  inteiliH-tnai  i'es<»urrrs  of  the 
student  of  ex«  epf ioiuil  abliiiy  develops  in  that  student  us  teaclier  u  fuller  capa- 
bility to  rcjH^at  the  priM-ess  with  his  studeiitH. 

Flirt iM»nuore.  it  is  roas<»nabie  lo  expnt  that  en>ra>?emen!s  nf  pr<»s|H»ctlve 
teufhers  with  honors  will  wed  more  of  them  to  tearhiiij;.  for  honors  work  is  tiie 
antithesis  of  n  routine  |>erformance  of  nmtine  «'hon»s.  Hoihts  work  is  the  w<irk 
«»f  inquiry  to  winch  n»JH'iier  and  student  foatribulc  It  fosters  and  develops  sklil 
in  exiimininjr  the  answer^  ulveu  to  ipiestioiis  by  demanding  evidem-e  and  reasons. 
It  leads  to  <»\aminarious  tif  the  qm^stions  themselves  and  of  the  kinds  of  nnswers 
tiiat  an*  n*ie\  :mt  to  a  seieiifitl**  quesfii»n.  a  nii»ral  or  aesthetic  (|n:  :fion,  aqin»stl«»n 
abtiut  validity  of  rcasoiua^c,  a  «pa*sfii»n  about  tiMith  or  falsity  of  a  pfo|M»sitl«ai,  a 
({tiostioti  ahotit  detlnition  as  fllstitmtiislHMl  from  a  <|Ui*sti(>a  aboat  cans^itlon,  a 
f|!n*stion  ahout  fai  fs  and  a  questii.  i  ulmnt  interpretation  of  fa<'ts.  Stn-h  exainlti- 
imr  ouirlit  m  rt  r  tfi  be  f'f»nceiviHl  as  staacthitiK'  r"ser\ed  for  honors  work  orpii-aliar 
t»'  (t.  li!U  sui'h  exanilnln;x  taiuht  tiitnn/s  to  he  chara«'terisf ir  of  t*ie  work  «>f  stu* 
dents  atid  teachers  in  an  lioti<»rs  prtt^ram. 
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With  tlio  best  Mtud(»utK  atui  tht»  b(*st  ttMK'iuTM,  )imi<hh  nn<l  depth  of  itiqiiiry 
will  tliflvp  lu»«t:  !>ut  ill  tho  (Htntimiuui  ut  \\\v  (M!u(*abli's  nml  the  <»ilnrators  tluw 
is  no  iiolitt  at  whlrh  we  an*  JustifltMl  in  tn»atin>;  iiMirnin^;  an  merely  n  matter 
of  rote  in  turiiiiii:  out  ready-made  aiiswern  to  st<N*k  fiuestioUH.  The  acquisition 
of  skills  of  mind  re<|Uires  appiiration  and  hard  work,  a  doUiK  and  re<MiinK  im-- 
essary  to  the  fonnatioii  of  hatdts  in  r(»adin>;.  writing,  and  reasoidnu.  To  be 
Hklllful  and  knowUnl^eabte  in  the  play  of  ideas,  t^xartiu)?  pra(*fi(*e  is  donmndoi. 
The  iM»rson  who  wants  to  lie  a  ereative  writer  niunt  first  learn  how  to  write  by 
working  at  it. 

For  the  ablest  students,  the  tanks  with  whirh  others  have  to  struK^le  are  easier 
to  |K»rform.  IMnie  and  a^ain.  the  greater  lalior  exiietidtMl  carries  tlie  h>ss  uiftnl 
student  further  In  airompliHhinent  and  in  subs^Mpient  ran>er  than  his  more  firifted 
eompanion.  Tlie  fault  lies  with  the  more  «;ifted  student  if  he  is  hixy :  but  the 
fault  lies  with  the  schools  insofar  as  they  deniandtHi  too  little  and  oflTen^l  too 
little  to  their  t»rii;ht  and  rosth^ss  students. 

Within  ci»lieKes  and  tmlversitiw  today  we  are  tieconiinff  increasingly  concerned! 
with  sortinir  out  students  on  the  Imsis  of  their  capabilities  for  ttie  sjike  uf  pro- 
viding opiKirtunitles  b<»st  suited  tn  ability  Kniupings.  Thereby  the  institutions 
in  this  iHiuntry  are  seeking  to  do  something  that  has  never  been  done  hitherto  in 
thiH  or  any  other  land.  Tlu»y  are  se(>kinK  to  provide  higher  e<lucation  for  the 
tuany  while,  at  the  same  time,  pladna  an  eniphasift  on  excellen(*e.  To  make 
hlfrher  education  nvaMable  to  lar^re  numbers  of  stude  rs.  a  s(H*iety  must  do  what 
it  can  to  furnish  equality  of  op|¥)rtunity.  In  re<-o^nition  nf  iiUMiuality  of  cafia- 
bllity,  we  have  also  the  task  of  seltvtinf?  the  ablest  students  and  advancing 
them  as  fant  and  as  far  as  we  can.  Only  if  there  is  not  enough  flmmciat  sup]N)rt 
of  (Hlucatlou  \o  thermit  both  ta$tks— the  ta^k  of  tnlucatin^  the  many  and  the  task 
of  devoting  stHK*ial  effort  to  the  very  best— are  we  then  faced  with  lmvin*r  to 
sacrifice  <»ne  to  the  other  undertaking.  Given  the  means,  there  is  no  <'onflict 
cr  inconiiiatibility  between  the  end  of  edurating  the  many  and  of  serving  highest 
excellence  by  providing  the  liest  for  the  best. 

The  present  ctmjcdnt  serving  of  two  ends  liy  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
In  the  t*nite<l  States  has  only  gradimlly  come  to  r(>alizati(m.  Down  to  the  Civil 
War.  the  <Hdleges  and  uidversities  in  this  cotmtry  drew  their  students  fnim  a 
relatively  small  segment  of  the  iK>pulntion.  An  intelie(*tual  elite,  representeil  in 
clerg.vmen.  ilot-tors,  lawyers.  teac)iers.'men  of  letters,  and  men  of  affairs  f!<iwed 
from  these  centers.  In  the  Morrill  Act  of  the  r<ingreRs  provi<l#»<l  for  the 
establishment  of  land-grant  institutions  in  every  State  in  the  I'nion.  Agriculture 
and  the  me<*hanical  arts  be<*ame  s*ibJ(H*ts  of  instruction  nmde  available  to  stu* 
dentH  In  State-supiH)rte<I  tndleges  and  universities.  In  th^  Tniversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  In  the  other  land-grant  institutions,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  of 
engineering  l)e<*ame  segments  incortM)nUe<I  within  a  whole  <i»:n|M>sed  of  a  libera! 
arts  (*oi;(>ge.  pntfessional  sch'Hds.  and  graduate  last  ruction.  T<Mlay.  the  great 
majority  of  students  are  enrolle<l  in  courses  of  study  blading  to  the  liacliei(»r  of 
artx  degree  and.  of  these,  increasing  numbers  go  on  to  graduate  work.  The 
influx  of  students  into  rolieges  and  universities  after  World  War  I  and  the  cur- 
rent surge  which  will  continue  thnaighout  tljis  det-ade  ccmntitute.  in  numbers 
repn»sente<l.  the  phenomenon  commonly  designate<l  as  "ma.^vs  e<lucatlon.**  It 
should  not  he  assume<l  or  con(*lnded  tha^  the  press  of  numbers  has  be<Mi  at  the 
-  exiiense  of  (luullty  by  des(*ent  to  a  mas»^nie<!l(K*rlty.  Trlvate  Institutions  of  Iilgh 
ex<-ellen(*e,  under  ne<*esslty  to  hobl  enrollments  within  the  limit  of  their  financial 
resources,  have  be<*ome  more  sebH*tive  In  their  aou..^slons.  At  no  earlier  time 
hi  this  <H»ntury  have  their  student  btsiles  lM»en  of  higher  excellemn*.  The  publicly 
supi.Mirteel  institutions,  by  a  hierarchical  distribution  of  tasks  and  resixmsibilitles. 
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vm\  nmtvh  tho  l)t»Ht  privati^  inHtltutloiiM  ut  otie  end  of  the  ahility-ratige  while, 
ar  the  H4ttiie  time*  exteiuiiiiK  tHlU(*ttti(>ual  oppcirtunity  brimdeucd  iiut  to  a  wido 
bane. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Furthering  Honors  Wor\  in  Schools 
of  Education 

Th«i  general  (luestion  to  lie  raised  is  the  following:  Are  there,  in  the  tasks 
which  fali  to  a  sehool  of  eUuriition  In  the  preparation  of  set'ondary  and  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  certain  features  or  characteristics  pertaining  to  its 
I>rof«>sslonal  orientation  which  cail  for  ways  and  means  of  developing  honors 
work  somewhat  different  froOi  those  appropriate  to  honors  in  a  liberal  arts 
coileKe? 

This  general  question  introduces  an  array  of  more  particular  questions. 
Should  different  criteria  of  selei-tion  of  students,  of  courses,  or  of  faculty  be 
used?  Should  the  honors  program  of  the  school  be  a  continuation  (or  extension ) 
of  honors  work  dtme  earlier  in  the  liberal  arts  college?  What  does  an  honors 
program  in  a  school  of  e<iucation  need  to  encompass  to  recruit  able  students 
for  teaching  careers?  Should  the  school  seek  to  be  highly  selective  in  admission 
of  students  to  honors  or  should  it  seek  to  bring  a  substantial  number  of  stu- 
dents into  the  fold?  What  kinds  of  courses  sh(»uld  be  included  in  the  program, 
and  what  would  cimstitute  the  differentiating  characteristic's  of  these  courses  in 
comparison  with  regular  courses?  Should  honors  courses  In  education  be  de- 
veloi)«!,  where  p^isslble  to  do  so,  ou  an  Interdisciplinary  basis?  What  courses 
should  he  of  an  Interdisciplinary  nature  and  what  courses  should  be  fully  the 
resjMmslblllty  of  the  faculty  in  education?  Should  there  be  somewhat  different 
content,  emphasis,  or  reach  In  honors  work  undertaken  by  students  preparing 
themselves  to  teach  In  the  high  s(*hools  and  by  students  preparing  themselves 
to  teach  In  elementary  schools?  Given  the  competition  for  grades  and  the  more 
exacting  denmnds  of  honors  work,  what  will  lndU(*e  students  well  quallflid  for 
honors  work  to  eiwt  It?  Or,  putting  this  question  another  way,  how  are  con- 
ditions established  that  will  dispose  both  students  and  faculty  to  participate 
In  honors  work?  Looking  to  end-results— tbe  flow  Into  the  schools  of  teachers 
who  have  been  student-participants  in  honors— what  are  the  measures  or  tests 
we  should  tise  In  evaluating  the  effective  worth  of  their  honors  preparation? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  are  met  to  discuss.  As  my  Initial  con- 
tribution to  the  dlsi»usslon,  I  want  to  examine  the  couching  of  these  questions. 
In  so  doing,  I  will  ailvance  suggestions,  hypotheses,  and  considerations  which 
apt^ear  to  me  Ut  l»e  Ingrwlient  to  practicable  ami  desirable  solutlcms  of  prob- 
lems Insofar  as  problems  are  presented  by  the  question.  Not  every  question 
lioses  a  problenu  unless  It  l»e  the  prot>Iem  of  sifting  out  a  question  that  em- 
IhnIIkh  a  genuine  doubt  or  difflculty  frutu  a  question  that  does  not. 

All  i>f  us  re<»ognlze  that,  as  work  In  a  i»artlcular  field  of  ntmly  reaches 
an  ailvanced  level.  It  takes  on  a  professional  (character  A  student  with  a 
major  in  history.  English,  or  philosophy  reaches  this  level  as  he  approaches  or 
enters  U|)on  graduate  study  to  equip  himself  to  be  a  contributiir  In  his  chosen 
field.  As  n  teaching  assistant  or  tea(*hlng  fellow  he  gains  apprentU*eshlp  ex- 
Iierlence  In  the  classroom.  In  seminars,  he  Is  exi)e<»ted  to  |)erfonn  as  a  Junior 
tMilleague  in  presentation  ami  dls(*asslon  of  re.sean»h  papers.  There  Is  no  break 
in  a  f»ontlnuity  i>f  stmly  began  as  an  undergraduate  and  l>e<*oraing  more  thorough 
and  Hi)e<»laHze<I  during  the  graduate  years.  There  Is  a  movement  from  breadth 
to  depth,  a  movement  towards  concratration  for  the  sake  of  developing  a  mastery 
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iiM  re<iulml  nnd  JudgiKl  Uy  oxihtis.  In  mxuiiU  semlnurn  and  In  the  final  stage 
durlnK  which  the  stndenl  works  Imllvldnally  In  elose  <M>llaJ»oratlon  with  one 
or  more  members  of  the  fnrulty  In  the  <*omiiirt  of  his  research,  relationships 
are  established  lietween  student  ami  tea<*her  of  the  kind  souKht  alH4>  In  under- 
gritdiiate  honors. 

The  Mltuatlon  diH»s  not  smu  to  nie  tt»  be  In  any  way  radically  dissimilar  in 
professional  schinds  and  <*oIIcki»s  wltli  underKradimtc  iMirrlculmus.  The  en- 
Kliiet^rUiK  stmlent  or  stmlent  In  an  hltectim»  has  fewer  elect  Ives  dnrliig  his 
unden^radmite  yearn  and  encompasses  less  In  breadth  of  study  In  the  soi^lal 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  Not  until  his  jmdor  year  will  most  of  his  courses  Ik» 
taken  within  the  professional  department.  Partlclpatbm  l»  honors  work— 
whether  It  be  in  a  campuH-wlde  honors  pruKram.  <  r  In  a  proKram  develoi)«l  within 
the  professional  school  or  college,  or  in  sonie  cond>lnatlon.  nr  by  Home  luovlnj?  over 
from  general  to  dei»artmental  pn«nuus— will  lie  animated  by  imnx»»*^  In  com- 
mon even  though  somewhat  different  emphases  are  expectetl  to  he  lodged  in 
the  particular  disciplinary  clusterings  of  students.  These  do  not  uwvssarily  <Mm- 
stltute  a  weakness  and  nmy  lndee<l  be  a  strength,  esiieclally  In  the  thlwU 
ftiurth.  and  fifth  imdergradnate  years. 

Turning  to  schmds  of  e<lu<MitIon  In  their  tasks  of  preparing  teacher«»  the 
tasks  Have  generally  been  vlewe<l  as  threefold  in  nature.  First,  these  schools 
must  see  to  It  that  those  who  are  U*  tea<'h  In  e!ementar>'  schools  or  in  secondary 
Si'hools  have  galne<l  a  goo<l  cf»mpetence  In  the  su!>jects  they  are  to  tea<'h.  Second, 
they  seek  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  learning  prot'ess  through  psycho- 
logh«al  study,  of  the  wlucatlonul  entiTprlse  through  study  of  the  history  and 
phllosopliy  of  wlucatlon.  and  of  tlie  school  In  sm-lety  through  j^omparative  studies. 
Thlnl.  they  seek  through  methmls  courses  and  practice  tea<«hlng  to  develop 
tea<*hlng  skills  to  have  these  be  exercised  effei*tlvely.  The  latter  two  tasks 
presupiK>se  the  first. 

In  entering  upon  an  honors  program,  are  all  three  endeavors  as  represented 
In  n»urse-cre<llt  work  sulte<l  for  lnclusi<m  In  that  program?  The  first  t^vo  ap- 
l>ear  to  me  to  lie  entirely  suitable  for  «leveb>pmi»nt  of  honors  sections,  honors 
colloqula.  tutorials,  honors  theses,  and  Interdisciplinary  <'ollalK>ratlon.  I  am 
puzzled  to  see  how  the  last  could  or  should  be  l.icori»^rated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  i)ortlon  of  the  tea<»hers  being  preiiare<l  will  lie  found 
to  be  nt  superior  ability  and  promise  with  respect  to  ijerformance  In  class- 
riMHu  teaching.  This  will  not  l>e  just  a  matter  of  a  sujH^rior  grade-j>olnt  rword 
but  will  also  have  to  do  with  chariicter.  personality  traits,  devotion  t'>  teach- 
ing, ability  to  <-hallenge  students  and  to  communicate  with  them,  zest,  patience, 
and  Insight.  Tlie  source  of  niy  puzz-lenicnt  <lo«>s  not  lie  here.  It  lies  Instead 
In  ihe  nature  and  role  of  practb-e  twichlng  ami  of  the  <*oursf^  in  supervlse<l 
teaching  tlmt  an*  adjolniMl  to  this.  Having  gathereil  In  a  <*olbHinluni  the 
most  gifted  pn)spe<*tlve  teachers,  what  would  then  be  t^e  nonors  work  to  be 
undertaken  with  resiw^-t  to  iimrses  In  the  suiH^rvlsnl  teaching  category?  I 
am  uot  here  raising  a  ijuestbm  about  ne<Hl  for  or  usefidness  of  these  <i»urses  in 
tlie  prepamtlou  of  teachers.  I  am  asking  only  if  they  are  of  a  kind  to  lend 
themselves  to  honors  work,  la  l»elng  <levote<l  to  achieving  gi-eaiter  brmltli 
and  greater  depth  of  Inquiry,  understanding,  and  appreciation,  the  work  in 
honors  shoubl  always  be  substantively  bnlgwl.  It  Is  so  lodgwl  In  courses, 
seminars,  rolbxnda.  and  tutorials  or  Individual  studies  develop«l  with  resiwM«t 
tn  the  first  two  tasks  In  an  honors  dhuenslon.    It  ajipears  to  me  not  to  be  so 
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lodKHl  with  re«iiwt  h>  ilu*  thlrtl  tank  as  Ibin  Im  carried  out  In  couriMM  of 
supervised  teaching.^ 

If  the^e  roufHes  are  set  aside  as  falllnj?  outside  un  honors  program,  I  would 
then  hold  that  the  Hrst  two  tasks  do  not  enibiKly  any  features  or  i*Uaracteri8* 
tlc»s  wlilfh  iiill  for  ways  and  means  of  developinic  honors  work  In  a  school  of 
eihu'atlon  that  would  differ  nuirkedly  from  the  ways  and  means  appropriate 
In  a  liberal  arts  oolleKe.  I  would  qualify  this  In  at  least  one  ln;i)ortant  respect 
The  development  <>f  a  professional  VMiitit  dv  vuritn  amoUK  teacher  candldateN, 
esiieclally  thosi*  of  highest  puriM>se,  Uleals,  scholarly  urasp,  and  teacbiuK 
effectiveness,  will  be  a  leavening  Influence  within  schools  of  education 
and  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  Institutions  in  whl<»h  the 
Individuals  will  subsecpiently  do  their  teaching.  The  influence,  I  suppose^ 
would  also  be  exerted  uiM»n  and  within  sn|>ervlsiHl  teaching  (arts  of  practice), 
stimulated  by,  and  resjionslve  to,  a  qualitative  lift  im|iarted  by  honors  to 
professional  practice. 

Thus  far  I  have  Indleatwl  how  I  would  answer  the  general  question—the 
question  asking  whether  i»r  not  the  professional  orientation  of  a  school  of 
wiucatlou  calls  fur  ways  and  means  of  developing  honors  work  differing  sub- 
stantially from  the  n«ulnit  i»f  honors  In  a  liberal  arts  college.  My  answer 
was  in  the  negative.  If  an  honors  program  has  already  been  Instittned  on  a 
cempus  and  if  participation,  continuation,  or  extension  of  that  program  is 
being  sought  by  of  within  a  schiM)l  of  wiu<*atlon,  then  the  motif  should  ^be 
wore  o/  thv  mmv  work  of  inquiry.  This  ''more  of  the  same"  ^^mld  well  be 
toward  greater  i?  •♦•♦^i  wliere.  earlier,  the  students  had  done  honors  work  In 
bntidth.  To  attrart  these  ablest  students,  a  sch^sil  of  education  must  offer 
to  them  a  like  kind  nf  IntelUvtual  engagement.  An  easy  but  fatal  mistake 
would  be  umde  if  one  substituted  ex|K>sltlon  of  honors  work  f>r  the  doinff  of 
honors  work.  The  ex|H)sltion  could  consist  of  courses  entitled  "Principles  of 
houfjrs  work,"  ••Thei»ry  and  prartU-e  of  honors."  ''The  honors  curriculum," 
••("rlterla  and  methiKls  of  hlentifylng  and  selecting  the  suiierlor  student," 
••History  and  phlIosni)hy  nf  ahUlvy  groupings,"  and  so  on.  Such  courses  might 
nr  might  not  be.  In  th"  way  in  whleh  they  engaged  the  students  In  the  work 
undertaken  and  In  their  substamrc  and  quality,  of  the  kind  and  calibre  de- 
serving the  imme  of  honors  work.  They  will  not  be  this  If  they  are  dldactle 
dis<Miurst*s  about  honors.  The  king  who  wanted  ge<»metry  dellvere<l  to  him 
was  proiierly  told»  •*Sire,  there  Is  no  royal  road  to  mathematics.*'  Honors  can- 
not \h-  laught.  even  though  attention  can  profltably  be  given  t4)  ways  and 
means  nf  developing  honors  work. 

.V  srhnol  o'  cdui-Htion  might  not  develop  Its  honors  courses  on  an  Inter- 
dlsrlpllmiry  basis  or  by  intenllsclpllnary  collaboration;  but  unless  the  courses 
are  of  a  kind  suitable  for  or  sultinl  to.  smh  Interdisciplinary  development, 
they  are  not  the  right  kind  of  rourses.  Kach  famlty  member  i»artlcl|mting  in 
an  honors  program  will  bring  to  the  work  he  does  In  that  program  his  own 
fund  of  imerest  and  knowledge.  Thus  a  mendwr  of  the  edm'atlon  fa<«uUy 
i-<tnduetlng  an  honors  course  In  which  the  students  are  teacher  candidates 
will  hHv*»  11  double  interest.  There  will  be  the  Interest  in  so  <fmducUng  the 
itrnrse  ns  to  have  It  emlwHly  and  exemplify  iierformam-c  of  higher  quality.  At 
the  same  time,  the  iwrtlcular  <^»m|M>sltl(«  of  the  groiTp  Introduces  the  further 
profitable  task  of  self-analysis  In  appraising  the  iierformanee.  In  doing  this, 
the  students  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers  and  looking  forward  to  work 

•Th:»  poHltlon  tnk»»n  here  by  Mr.  StronK  wax  dlncUNwd  at  lenifth  during  the  conference. 
In  order  to  present  both  Hld<-B  of  the  debate,  the  verbatim  transcript  of  tbiH  cUscusalon 
Is  given  as  Appendix  B. 
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with  miiierlor  HtudTOt»  in  oloiiMUitaiy  ami  stHH)ndttr>  avhonln  bminio  engaged 
in  luMiMurlnK  and  twtlng  the  worth  of  Hui^h  work. 

It  Is  HUrely  desirable  to  have  an  inereaHlng  number  of  tearherH  In  the  w  hoolH 
who  know  what  honora  work  Ih  !>y  having  done  It  theniHelven.  If  the  thrertholcJ 
Into  hnnoni  la  lowerwl  to  Increase  numlierH,  quality  will  suffer.  l»lnce  It  wlU 
takt>  t^x-'t^llent  quality  In  an  honors  rro^rani  In  lt>»  Htafflng  and  rontent  to  draw 
excellent  Htudentn  to  It,  I  believe  It  woMld  be  a  nilHtake  not  to  !h»  highly  selective, 
even  though  the  numberH  enrollwl  In  the  pnigrani  are  Initially  very  Hnmll.  Well 
begun  will  help  Insure  bent  done  thereafter.  Monniver.  rei  rultment  of  faculty 
for  iwrtlcliwitlon  in  honorH  work  l»  most  likely  to  j>roHtH»r  where  the  demand  for 
quality  la  pitched  high.  Like  will  attract  like.  The  time  and  energy  that  will 
ne<»d  to  be  devoted  by  the  partlclpanta  In  working  with  HUi»erlor  studentH  In  an 
bouoii*  program  cannot  be  had  tnnw  them  by  way  of  addition  to  an  already  full 
stint  over  any  considerable  ijerlml.  I'nlws  the  program  can  be  budgete<l  to  priH 
.vide  for  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  by  a  faculty  niemlH»r  to  honors,  the  pro- 
gram  should  m>t  lie  undertaken  with  the  ho|w  that  It  will  then  flourish.  It  might 
be  undertaken  by  an  initial  sacrifice  when  there  Is  a  rea8ona!>le  prospwt  that  Its 
results  will  bring  to  It  the  funds  that  are  newlwl  for  continuation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  the  best  for  the  be»t  students.  Tiest  we  be 
accused  that  this  Is  an  article  of  faith  rather  than  a  pro|¥>sltlon  proved  by 
results,  every  himors  program  should  be  so  mounted  as  to  firovlde  meastin^  and 
teats  of  Its  efficacy.  Kmtiraclng  the  purpose  and  devising  the  ways  and  means 
of  effwtuatlng  the  pur|n>se  residing  In  honors  programs,  we  shall  want  to  know 
the  fruits  of  our  labors.  In  education,  as  In  other  human  enterprises,  fads  and 
fashions  can  exen-lse  a  sway  which  sweeps  well-lntentlonwl  and  Initially  well- 
con<*elved  efforts  to  extremes  that  we  have  afterwards  to  repent  and  repair. 
Rec-ognlalng  that  progranm  bearing  the  name  of  honors  carry  with  them  an 
honorific  connotation,  we  must  be  vigilant  to  have  this  he  fully  deserved.  For 
if  %ve  have  not  honored  honors  by  doing  the  qualitative  JoK  that  Is  slgnlfiwl  by 
the  name,  our  zeal  will  have  been  misspent  and  we  will  lie  nmvlcted  of  doing 
only  lll>-servlce  In  this  cause.  Between  the  com-eptlon  and  the  act  falls  the 
shadow  If  we  do  mit  supply  the  substance.  It  Is  our  task  to  supply  the  substance. 
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The  title  of  my  talk  is,  of  ctmrRp.  a  bit  of  a  trlok.  Wh'^n  Joe  Cohen  aHked  me 
what  I  was  ffoing  to  talk  about,  ami  I  tnlii  him.  he  said.  '♦Plne,  nouikIh  iiitetwt- 
tug/'  Then  he  did  the  mn-ond  take:  '-Threat  of  howirn?"  he  growled.  "Whafa 
that  about 

mil  and  all,  I  think  the  iM«M-ept  -'threaf  will  enable  me  to  unify  or  at  least 
to  yoke  together  with  mhilnnnn  violemv  a  string  of  cautionary  remarks  about 
honors  programs.  Thcw  of  us  who  are  true  believers  like  to  get  together  on 
iHraslnns  like  this  to  testify  in  liehaif  of  fhe  gosivl  aernnling  to  us.  We  listen 
Iioiitely,  if  impatiently,  and  a  little  Ineredulously,  to  the  testimony  of  others,  In 
order  to  be  able  to  tell  how  we  manage  the  matter  in  our  own  parish.  But  there 
are  heathens,  and  there  are  pitfalls.  Let  us  take  heed. 

I  rememlier  with  a  it»rtain  acerl)  ciurlty  the  first  iK-casion  In  which  1,  flushed 
with  aehieveaient.  n»iM>rted  to  a  group  of  high  school  principals  that  at  uur  col- 
lege we  had  at  hist  iauachwl  a  small  but  altogether  genuine  honcirs  program  f»r 
those  In  the  upi»er  few  percent  of  our  freshman  class.  I  cMwidudeil  my  siieech 
with  the  Justifleil  exi»ectatlon  that,  evefi  If  my  rhet<irlc  had  llmiwl,  my  nu^ssage 
had  had  sufficient  briliiance  to  shine  through,  and  that  I  would  flow  enjoy  a 
small  parade  of  congratulations.  But  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  parade  had 
turned  down  another  street.  What  I  heard.  Instead  of  applause,  was  a  reserved 
silence,  broken  only  by  some  distinctly  sour  reumrks.  Kven  more  chara<"terlstlc, 
however,  was  this  comment  on  the  part  of  one  prlndiwl:  "This  Is  all  very  well, 
to  prt  vide  for  that  little  elite,  but  what  about  the  good  average  student?  What 
are  you  doing  for  him?'* 

Xow  this  Iff  not  necessarily  an  unfair  question.  It  must  be  admilfed  that  It 
Is  theoretlcnilly  possible  for  a  college  with  a  heterogennais  student  |>opulatl(m 
unfairly  to  neglect  the  weaker  students.  One  sometimes  ^ets  the  lmpn»ssb>n 
that  the  larger  public  unlversltle^•.  tn  those  States  where  the  sons  and  ciaughters 
of  all  Uxpayers  are  deemetl  icimlsslble.  temi.  In  sheer  des|H>ratlon.  to  bw-ome 
ruthless,  hardening  their  herrts  to  the  tune  of  an  actuarial  fife,  to  drum  out, 
term  after  term,  the  hordes  of  the  proven  unfit.  However,  even  If  there  be  such 
disi)ensers  of  \vy  Justice,  surely  the  typical  story  Is  far  otherwise,  with  batterlen 
of  counselors,  psychological  and  otherwise,  reading  clinU-s,  remwilal  courses, 
Mlieclal  tutoring  services,  elalMirate  warning  syatenw,  and  even  a  prevailing 
belief  among  the  arrangers  of  lower  <Uvlslon  programs  that*  the  primary 
challenge  Is  to  find  a  group  of  cours<%  any  group  of  courses,  that  the  weaker 
Htudent  can  iwss.  We  all  know  that  considerable  amount  of  faculty  ingenuity 
la  squandered  on  this  task,  and  by  n»i  means  entirely  In  lH»half  of  athletes. 

We  know,  too,  tliat  pn>vlslon  for  an  honors  progratn  diH«s  not  normally  mean 
robbing  slow  I>eter  to  iwy  liright  Taul.  We  tend  to  believe  that  an  honors  pro- 
gram  tones  up  the  whole  fnttablishment,  but  it  is  not  my^iryiciiml  purix>Me  here 
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tmil  now  to  Hiiy  thin,  hir  mio  itiliiK.  It  not  nwU  nnylim  to  tlmw  wiici  nttoni! 
tills  kiiul  of  «Miuf*nvme;  for  aiiottuM*.  I  titu  iiiiiluly  liittWHtinl  in  our  l«M»klnK 
wninrHy  In  tho  i\vf  of  the  <»piHisltl<Mi.  <if  the  niHMnivhuMMl. 

Niiw.  I  liellfw  that  thU  <lii»»U-ty  roin'ernln«  fuvonni  treatuiHit  for  tho  brliclit 
Ih  oHiMvlally  t<»  be  eiuMiuiitenHi  iniioiiff  pnbllr  srhcMil  mlnilnlstrators  and  twn^hers. 
\y\\n  are  iixwl  t«i  tlie  «-ouiinilsory  e<iu<-atbiii  ut  all.  frequently  with  a  inlnlinuni  of 
«nmpln«.  lest  >«<uae  be  sllKUuitl/.i-fl  as  hihmiihI  i-Iuhs  c-ltl/<'us.  The  arKUUient  Ih 
familiar  to  tis  all.  but  Its  familiarity,  iierluuw  even  Its  Imiuillty,  shtmiil  iM»t  tillnil 
U8  to  the  faet  that  this  Ih  the  we-t.inR  eretMl  of  a  HlKnllleant  number  of  inUu-atorH. 

1  rw-ently  luM'ame  aware  «»f  a  widely  uned  tea«'her  iihn-eineiit  form  that  pro- 
vbbHl  for  the  marking  of  nearly  every  linafflaable  elmra<-terlHtie  exeept  Intel- 
UN'tuullly  and  aradendr  exeelleiu*e.  Thin  is  ntit  entirely  an  ac  rldent.  Tliere  is 
still  a  widespread  suspU'lon  <>f  the  Intellwtunl  and  bright  elementary  and  swiiiid- 
ary  temlier.  I*lke  the  hitflily  Klfttnl  pupil,  he  may  he  nn  artlmlate  rrltir  of  the 
ejttnbllfthment. 

Hut  It  RoeH  beyoinl  the  ptiblle  srh<M>ls  (where,  of  «MHirse.  It  Is  not  the  unani* 
nums  iididon)  :  It  Is  pn»sent  In  our  iMiHeKes  and  mdversltles.  too.  It  imiy  lie 
IndlKenmis  there,  or  It  may  mme  from  the  publU'  schools.  Let  us  not  forjfel 
that  professhmal  inbu-ators  are  h$iuhuuIIi9  sensitive  to  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  elementary  and  serniidary  ^^'h^Mlls-fa^  more  wi  than  Is  romnionly  ntMig. 
np/ed  otitslde  Miest*  ranks.  If  a  IiIrU  srluHil  prlnrlpal  Kets  uneasy  about  a  <iil- 
le«e  hcinors  proRrum.  a  etilleKe  professor  of  wH'ondary  seh<Mil  administration 
shlftj4  In  his  seat 

Tnls.  then.  Is  a  threat.  Hoiuirs  proRnims  thriaten  a  <i»rtaln  jrroup  stfoURly 
eKalltarliin  by  tradition  and  possibly  a  little  susplHous  of  the  hlirh  IQ  students 
and  the  Intellwtimls.  es|»tH'lally  If  they  are  a  little  unndy.  The  oft  told  story 
of  the  teat-her  who  Imastwl  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  she  usually  mairnKwl  to 
spwHl  up  the  very  sb»w  and  to  slow  down  the  very  fast  liorrows  Its  slightly  Kriiu 
hunmr  fnmi  a  prevailing  pmrt|i»<».  We  are  aiore  arrnstoaied  to  ImatliiK  aiitl- 
Intellwtuals  aiuoa^c  other  sejrments  of  the  Hunoiny.  but  we  will,  to  our  perlU 
lKn«ire  ibHr  presemt*  In  the  Mmt\  and  rolbw^s. 

A  sHMind  RHMip  who  may  reai  t  to  a  eertaln  threat  In  a  pro|Hiseil  or  an  existent 
honors  pnigrum  are  the  ««illeRe  adiaiidstrators  rharRwl  with  nmkliiK'  the  luniks 
balam'e.  The  piilnt  Is  simple,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  eompllrate  It.  Honors  pro- 
Rranis.  If  they  are  lum^h  k'<«hI.  are  exiH»nslve.  Ul«ht  now.  then*  Is.  thouK'h  we 
superstltlously  avidd  nM-oKnl«lnu'  the  fart  In  piibllr.  an  unpnMedented  de«nH» 
of  aHlueniT  In  hiRher  ednratlon.  Hut  It  Is  iMisslble.  even  for  one  not  institu- 
tionally KhHimy.  to  fnrww*  distlm't  iMwsllillltles  of  harder  sUMldlUK  ah<md.  When 
this  hapi»Mis.  when.  tb.  t  Is.  Instead  of  another  sizable  Im-rease  In  our  appniprla- 
tlons  or  In  our  endowment  fumls.  there  Middenly  devebijis  .i  shrlnkn«t'.  the  <-ostn- 
ness  <if  iHHiors  pni«rams  wUl  bemme  more  apparent.  At  that  p.iint  It  will 
berome  iiH^essary  m  defend  them,  not  as  ihe  rherry  on  an  already  rbh  sundae, 
but  as  a  upii»ssary  mineral  In  the  eduratloiail  diet. 

F.vea  before  this  bapisMis.  the  farolty  uuiy  be  thnMiteiuMl  b.v  an  honors  pnn 
Kram.  wbfii  surh  Is  endorsinl  lii  prlnrlple.  even  with  enthusiasm  and  flourish, 
but  wiUi  m>  a<b»quate  »illowami»  made  f<ir  It^  staffliiR.  At  my  rolleuv.  we  did  ask 
the  faetdty.  tir  rather  the  fm  idty  askinl  of  Itself,  to  taki-  on  hoi;ors  iiiurw'S  ns 
overload  for  a  omMpmrter  trial  perifsl.  Then  we  movinl  Into  a  partial  under- 
wrltiiiR  of  the  program  for  the  first  full  year,  and  now  wv  have  umde  ^  hat  I 
believe  Is  a  fair  allowaaiv  fur  partlHpution  In  roib«iala.  tutorials,  rnd  the  admin- 
Istratbin  of  the  program.  A  farulty  or  admiidst ration  <*oiiteiuf»latlnir  an  hoiniri^ 
pri>Krani  may  be|^<tl  tdvlsnl  reallstb  ally  to  plan  ahead  nRain  •  the  threat  of 
honors  as  just  overload. 
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TIm»  HtmhMitH.  too.  itiay  Uh*\  itinMitiMUMl  by  titi  lioiior«  proifrutu,  iinil  horo  1 
hnw  til  miiid  hriuht  stiulHits  who  nw.  as  \hvy  may  In  tli(*{«Mla.vN  lu»  \vi»ll 
inlvlsfd  to  h«%  «r««h>-«M>ns«-|«Mis.  Hmv  «>fi<»ii  (hK»s  It  fiap|MMi.  I  \v(»iid<>r,  that  a 
hl«lily  proiiiislim  stiMhMit  «hM  l«li»s  not  to  mtw  program  tii*<'aitM»  nf  h  f«»ar. 
IMWHlhly  i»v«»n  JusHIIimI,  that  his  Kniil«»s  may  snfTiT  rh«»n»hy.  Th««  iili.M\vt»r,  I  take 
iti  li<*s  In  u'lianlln^  apilust  an>  lush*\lhl(»  (Muploynu'nt  of  a  nornial  nii'v<*  \vhl(*h 
by  Uothiltlon  <|ot^  not  apply  m  alMiornnils,  Hut,  as  In  so  nuiny  a«'tlvltl«»s,  l\  Is 
not  KiifHflont  juKt  to  (hi  th<>  thltitf :  mw  uuist  also  if|v«»  ad<M|nato  puhlh'lty  to  the 
thini;  don«».  PottMiilal  h»inors  students,  who  an».  I  tak«»  It,  not  fon'«»<I  to  enter 
the  program,  must  n»allzi»  that  tlu*  usual  «rach»s  In  honors  Hasst»s  are  Xh  and  IVs. 
tiud  that  theeonnlstent  «'sin<h»nt  there  Is  pi'olmhly  nilsphUMMl. 

I  haw  mentloiKMl  four  «nMips  who  nuiy,  and  wim  «|>on  (H'eanloti  do,  rei^ard 
honors  as  a  threat :  u  «M»rtalii  ifr«Mip  (if  f(hH-nt<M's  wlnan  I  nudnly  ass«M-lute  with 
publh'  srhnols.  «Milh»«»»  adndnlstrators  win>  an»  wllly-nllly  hudKet-adnded,  faculty 
inendiers  fur  whom  participation  In  rh«»  pni^jram  Is  a  s^rhms  «iverhiad,  and  stu- 
dents who  Worry  alNHit  «ra«les.  I  shcMdd  like  now  In  raise  my  eyehrows  at  three 
practices  which  I  think  may  h«»  said  to  threaten  the  quality  nt  h^umrs  pni- 
Kranis  themselvi^,  luHess  tliey  are  kept  In  mind  and  pn>iM»rIy  aenuuded  for. 

First.  1  should  mention  th«»  kind  nf  honors  pni^ram  whh'h  Is  creati^l  nn>re  hy 
scheduh*  nnikers  t  han  hy  iauiKlnat  I ve  d««siKners.  The  prncihi*  is  even  nmre  famil- 
iar In  «»Mta!»llshln>;  so-ralletl  ««»mM'al  «Mlm-athm  pn»Knuus.  \nn  know,  one  simply 
clnM'ks  oft  a  nundier  f>f  exlsti'ut  c<Mirs«»s  listed  In  the  catalog  and  then  says,  any 
two  of  this  «roup,  12  lUMirs  In  that,  and  either  X.  Y.  or  Z.  ThiH  saves  all  the 
Iniuhle  of  InletilepartnuMital  iMillahorallon.  and  courses  prepannl  es|Hv|ally  In 
the  lnten»st  of  general  iHlueatlon,  OtM»  <*an  als«i  «>ffer.  say,  AnierieaK  studies 
programs  in  this  way.  (Mie  already  <lo«*s  teach  AuH»rh'an  hisi«iry  and  Anu^rlcan 
literature.  p«»ssll»ly  American  phlloMiphy  Urn,  and  of  4Miurse,  Amerhnin 
gnvernnieni.  Two  pages  In  the  catalog  are  a  snuill  prl«»e  Ut  pay  fnr  bunching 
I  hive  current  offerings  Into  what  gets  anno*mced  as  a  new  program  in  Anu»rh'an 
studies.  Similarly,  an  Instltutlnn  perhaps  a  little  selfM-ons<-hius  alHuit  ml  hav- 
ing an  honors  program,  or  a  llttli*  i  rampcd  for  numey.  tlnu',  or  etn»rgy  \n  «Teate  a 
program,  may  fahrlmtc  one  with  the  help  nf  sc|ss«>rs  and  paste|Mit.  Hut  a  pn>- 
gram  that  Is  not hltig  more  than  a  scries  of  earmarke«l  swtions  fnan  multls<M*tlon 
••ourses  «iin  he  called  honors  only  by  «'ourt«»sy. 

My  second  i»o|nt  Is  one  I  announce  with  sonu*  temerity  and  <'«»rtalnly  witli  tm- 
certalnty.  However.  Td  like  to  register  my  lmpn»sv|on  that  In  <iur  sehM-thms 
priMVssiH*.  the  ways  In  which  we  identify  the  students  adndssible  to  the  pnigram, 
we  may  sonn^thnes  ovenio  '"iMitcntlallty."  of  i-ourse  we  nuiy  overemphasize 
grade-point  averages,  too.  in  hluh  scIhm»I  or  iMdIege.  as  lndi(*atlon  nt  pnibable 
sucress  in  honors,  luit  the  dtdl  A  student  Is  perhaps  better  recognlzinl  than  the 
unlniellecitml  student  of  hl;ih  IQ.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  tinderesthaatc  the  |M»wer  of  honors  io  awaken  the  IntelliH-ttmi  inter- 
ests of  the  glftiKf  biit-lctharglc.  but  I  NianctliniH^  fe<»|  that  a  word  uimhIs  to  be 
said  for  the  student  who  Is.  liy  the  usual  nnMisures,  not  f/w//**  as  bright  as  the 
brightest  yet  who  «ives  evidence  of  that  gennhn*  interest  In  Idens  that  marks 
Iheiiunbici  of  every  goiHl  lionors  progrnm  I  have  ciMMiuntercd.  When  the  c«im- 
|H»tltlnn  Is  sovei*f»  for  admission  t  »  the  program.  I  would  urge  that  demcmstratiHl 
lalelliM-tuallty  be  given  ftill  marks. 

A  third  |M»int  concerns  the  fornmt  of  honors  co!loijula  and  tutorials.  Not 
long  ago  1  expressed  to  our  honors  «Urei-lor  my  wonder  about  whether,  with 
every  coIliHtiiltun  Iciidcr  ib^vlslh^r  |o^g.  long  lists  of  reading  for  the  youngsters, 
we  ndght  be  leaching  Winn  to  foris^         to  read  nioiriu.    I  mean,  of  course. 
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how  to  reail  imln«takliiKl.v.  word  by  \v<»ra.  liwtiwl  ot  junt  Ri»ttlttg  mon»  practice 
ill  that  alw>  valuable  art  of  judlcloUH  HkippliiK.  Maybe  there  (JU«ht  always  to 
lH»  prnvlded  cine  or  two  folliMiiila  where  liiteiwlve.  rather  than  exteOHlve.  reading 
IH  rwiulriMl,  wheid  oie  book  or  maybe  even  one  i»HHiiy,  one  shdrt  xtory,  »ue  |H)em, 
IM  taken  apart  ami  rea8«embled  with  loving  und  nietii  ulous  eare. 

These  are  my  tliree  thnnitn  \o  opiinml  quality  of  tlie  hcuiorH  prcigram  Itself. 
tltUers  «Hiuld,  of  vonrse,  be  mentioned.  For  inHtaniHS  there  Ih  the  ^«»rioUH  matter 
of  Inadeiiuate  attention  |iaid  tn  the  Helwtion  of  the  honors  tenrhlng  Htaff.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  eoni-lude  with  a  different  kind  uf  problem,  one  which  I 
have  Heldcim  heard  mentioned.  1  refer  to  t!ie  plaee  of  honors  in  professicmal 
edut  atiim  itself.  I  do  not  mean,  now,  just  in  the  subject-matter  major  or  minor 
ot  the  teaeher  iHhieatbJU  studrnt.  but  In  the  prof^'sslonal  part  of  his  preparation. 
I  will  fnnfess  that  I  am  not  as  Impresswl  as  I  nnee  was  with  the  role  of  the 
liberal  arts  snob,  the  ow  who,  wh4itever  his  own  teaehlng  praetlre  might  Indi- 
cate to  the  eontrao-,  loudly  affirms  his  liellef  that  all  those  and  only  tlmse  who 
eomentrate  their  full  attentlcm  on  their  subject  matter  j*iKH-lall55atIon  become 
giMJd  teachers.  I  think  1  am  well  aniualntwl  with  the  weaknesses  nf  the  usual 
edmiitlon  rourses  and  I  depbire  them  as  much  as  anylwidy.  But  I  wonder  If 
this  *K»s  not  constitute  a  H|»eclal  <hirllenge  for  hcmcirs.  How  can  we  seriously 
deny  tlmt  there  are  Inunensely  ccmiplex  and  Inunensely  Important  questions- 
ranging  from  learning  theory  to  schind  organleatlon.  from  history  of  education 
to  methcMlH  of  evaluation,  from  the  methods  of  leaching  elementary  arithmetic, 
whieh  wc  have  lately  learnnl  to  be  an  anmzlngly  sophist b'at©<l  subject,  to 
pbibwophy  of  edmatlon,  altogether  ton  often  an  anmzlngly  naive  and  empty 
subject? 

rrograuis  In  pnjfessbnml  education  for  the  highly  gifted  teacher8.H>-be  may 
well  save  some  of  them  from  leaving  their  chosen  career,  may  provide  models 
for  upgrading  the  entire  pmfessional  MHiUenw  for  teachers,  and  may-  just  think 
W—may  make  better  teachers  of  those  who  can  stand  the  pac*e.    I  hut-e 
concluded,  |H»rhaps  by  cheating,  with  a  promise  rathf^r  than  a  threat. 
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IlfinnrM  programs  fnr  prosjuH'tlve  teachern  can  become  oases  i^t  excellence  In 
the  dry  and  Htrlic-tnrn  dtwrts  of  teacher  education.  If  they  are  wetl'deHlgned 
and  i>roi)erly  carrUMi  out.  they  can  liecome  Invl^atloUM  to  teaching  to  the  most 
outstanding  young  i»eo|)lc,  the  iieople  with  the  keenest  minds,  who  are  the  most 
concerned  al^out  doing  something  worthwhile  with  their  lives,  some  of  whom 
have  heretofore  shunned  the  profession.  They  can  also  lead  to  the  Improvement 
of  teacher  education  itself.  ^ 

The  ot>Je<'tlve  of  honors  programs  Is  twofold :  first,  to  provide  work  In  teacher 
educallon  that  Is  Intellectually  exciting  and  challenging  to  bright  students;  and, 
second,  ti>  produce  teachers  who  are  |>orsonally  and  professionally  prepared  to 
carry  the  banner  of  excellence  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Honors  programs  rnjulre  u  high  degree  of  cooperation  on  an  Institution-wide 
basts  between  professors  of  education  and  professors  In  other  schcwls,  particu- 
larly In  the  liberal  arts— professors  In  those  tlelds  that  provide  the  major  and 
minor  s|jeclallzed  work.  Institutions  that  do  not  have  t'ils  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  kind  of  synchn>nlwitlon  that  has  been  discussed  at  this  con- 
ference. Fortunately,  we  have  made  rapid  strides  tn  moving  toward  coojiera- 
tlon  In  many  Institutions.  \V«thin  the  last  5  years,  over  200  institutions  have 
Introduced  honors  courses.  This  Is  rapid  and  dramatic  progress.  Already 
about  a  m  ore  of  these  are  doing  something  about  honors  programs  for  teachers. 
This  means  that  we  are  beginning  to  add  the  dimension  of  honors  to  the  peda- 
gogical phase  of  teacher  education.  I  think  this  Is  the  key.  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Strong  that  we  have  to  prove  that  we  can  apply  honors  to  the 
laboratory  phase  of  the  work.  My  own  Inclination  Is  to  place  this  phase  in  a 
flfth->ear  program. 

Although  we  are  talking  abimt  dry  and  strife-torn  deserts,  I  want  to  say  that 
iwlagogy  Is  not  entirely  responailile  for  all  of  the  dryness  In  these  deserts  of 

-her  education,  even  though  It  has  been  nmde  the  sole  si^apegoat  of  tUsrespect 
and  .sometimes  of  cnntempt  We  have  had  brilliant  young  people  who  became 
teachers  \i\  the  past,  but  their  general  education  and  their  specialization  In  sub- 
ject fields  has  often  \m^n  woefully  deficient.  Not  all  teachers  practi(*e  what 
they  teach,  eveu  the  gifted  ones.  (Composition  teachers  do  not  write;  history 
teachers  are  not  historians;  science  teachers  are  not  scientists;  and  foreign 
language  teachers  Ijy  and  large  are  not  necessarily  good  ambassadors  for  the 
cultures  that  they  represent  for  students.  You  find  exceptions  to  this  indict- 
ment In  a  few  fields  -  and  at  times  In  all  fU»ld.s.  C)ften  you  find  exceptions  In 
fields  such  as  art  and  music.  But  the  truth  Is  that  pn>grams  of  teacher  nluca* 
tlon.  even  when  they  deal  with  able  young  i)eoplc.  are  not  prcMluclng  for  ele- 
mentary and  seiMJndary  scbi»ols  enough  teachers  who  are  highly  creative  and 
productive  scholars.    Nor  are  bright  teachers  always  the  best  examples  of 
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eitisenn  or  profefwlonal  hmdorM.  Too  often  they  are  liumoblliml  by  neademir 
trndltlonn,  fettered  by  f^Nir  of  rhrtiiKe  and  ex|)eiinu'Utation,  and  suliiuerKed  in 
a  nmfornilty  to  sroup  rlten  and  rituals.  IVmrKeH  In  iH»daKo«y,  whatever  their 
sborteomlngH,  rannot  be  blamed  for  weaknesKeH  In  prugramn  for  teacher 
ednration  that  «ur!i  l>ehaviorH  reflect. 

ThiH  is  by  way  of  sayinjr  that,  ax  we  build  lionors  programs  for  timi  hern,  we 
Mhould,  along  with  rolleamien  throUghont  out*  institutions,  take  a  long  look  at  the 
*otal  honors  proRram.  not  only  at  tluU  in  e*ltiration.  1  know  that  a  lot  of  us 
will  lie  content  Just  to  have  something  we  nUl  an  honors  program,  Imt  honors 
programs  have  to  prmhuH^  r<'«ti//«— iM)th  while  the  student  i«  in  sehool  and  after 
he  graduates. 

El&mntary  T^hers 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  will  be  providing  honors  works  for  students  pre* 
{wrlug  to  teach  in  elementary  schools.  In  most  of  our  institutions,  we  do  not 
really  give  a  ct>llege  education  to  these  |)eople.  Bright  majors  in  elementary 
education,  for  example,  do  not  carry  academic  programs  that  qualify  them  for 
ntembershlp  in  Phi  Beta  Kapixi,  and  their  methods  courses  are  typically  pltchwl 
far  too  close  to  the  grade  level  for  which  they  are  being  prepared.  A  heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  cm  the  actual  iierforraance  of  such  elementally  school  skills 
as  nandwriting.  arithmetic,  gwigraphy,  children's  literature,  arts  and  crafts, 
(*hildren*s  songs,  gahies,  folk  dances,  and  nature  study.  This  Is  what  we  call  the 
''professionalized  c(»ntent." 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  teacher  education  or  pedagogy  today  comes  fnaa  ele- 
mentary majors  who  are  Insultetl  l»y  this  kind  of  emphasis  in  their  college  pro- 
grams. Such  content  can  hardly  l>e  expecte<l  to api)eal  to  bright  students,  ustmlly 
women  whr/  yearn  for  the  Intellwtual  excitement  of  rigorous  college-level  courses 
that  deal  with  snhstantlve  Ideas.  Issues,  values,  and  knowleilge.  As  one  student 
said  to  nie,  "It's  quite  a  chang*-  fo  exi>ect  a  student  to  make  |mpler-mftch^» 
animals  In  one  class  and  then  go  to  a  class  In  philosophy  the  next  hour."  This 
Is  wrong.  Honors  courses  In  i)eilagogy  can  correct  this  long-standing  Insult  to 
the  Intelllgeni'e  of  prosi)e<»tlve  teachers  by  assigning  for  college  study  c(mtent 
that  Is  intelle<«tually  challenging.  This  ought  to  be  <l<ine  for  all  students,  but 
we  should  do  It  for  the  bright  students.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  Is  no  way  of 
making  a  course  In  children's  literature  a  study  in  depth  for  a  bright  student. 
Familiarity  with  skills,  subject  matter,  and  activities  appropriate  for  elementary 
wbool  pupils — a  ne<'esslty  for  sticcessful  teaching,  to  be  sure— ujight  lietter  he 
allocated  to  the  Internship  when  pros]»ective  teachers  are  giving  full  time  to 
learning  how  to  teach.  Mr.  Strong  has  challenge<l  us  to  tell  him  bow  we  can 
make  honors  work  out  of  this  a(*tlvlty. 


Women 

study  needs  also  to  l>e  given  to  the  appropriate  nst»s  of  female  talents  In  the 
tleld  of  edtKmtlon.  Over  the  years  there  Ino  b*»en  a  steady  de<  liae  In  the  propor- 
tion of  high  s-bool  teachers  who  are  women,  and  a  further  dtH-llne  Is  f<iun(i  in  the 
Use  of  Women  In  school  admlnlstnition.  The  ntunher  of  wonien  holding  high 
sohciol  princiimlshiiw  has  dimlnlHhe<l  now  almost  to  /-ero.  and  a  decline  at  the 
;<fiementary  si*h(M>l  level  In  aim  taking  place.    If  y<ai  study  the  data  now  available 
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nbottt  the  development  and  une  of  the  tiilei»t«  of  woman  In  our  society,  yoti  dts- 
rover  that  fewer  women  are  now  DreiwirinR  for  pnifeKslonH  than  lo  yearn  ago, 
and  this  Inrliulen  teaching.  Twiehlng  eonien  elos<*r  to  holding  Itn  own  with  the 
ratio  of  women  in  it,  but  'in  almost  every  other  field  the  number  of  wimien  Is 
drowilng.  Are  the  girls  going  to  have  to  get  out  their  bloomers  and  hatchets 
again  to  re<*!alm  their  rightful  status  In  the  world  of  education?  Certainly 
honors  programs  will  have  to  fa<*e  tip  m^t  only  to  pnivldlng  lnte!!e<'tuall,v  chal- 
lenging programs  of  sttuly  for  wcmien,  but  helping  to  determine  how  these  talents 
will  be  used  la  the  professbm  after  they  have  iieen  deveIoi)e<l  and  made  available. 

l>n)grams  of  college  study  for  women,  particularly  for  women  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  and  who  are  bright,  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  ways 
in  which  women  should  be  educ*ated.  In  this  age  of  space  science,  for  ex- 
ample, are  women  being  lntroduce<I  appropriately  to  such  8UbJe(*ts  as  mathe- 
matics, astronomy  physics,  and  chemistry?  I  know  that  elementary  school 
teachers  by-imss  mathematics  and  science  almost  completely,  or  they  take  a 
course  such  as  Mathematics  for  Teachers.  These  are  the  greatest  Insults  of  all, 
suggesting  as  they  do  that  teachers  are  not  snmrt  enough  to  study  mathematics. 

>lext  Steps 

Xt)w  I  want  to  talk  about  the  next  stefis  that  should  follow  fron»  this  i-on- 
ferencc.  1  do  m»t  know  how  you  feel,  but  I  feel  that  this  conference  Is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  things  that  has  evec  hap|)ened  In  the  field  of  teacher  education. 
Here  we  are  jMnnlng  out  forthrightly  am!  saying  that  we  want  the  liest  young 
l)e«>ple  In  teac^hlng.  something  our  society  has  never  said  before.  From  Benjamin 
Franklin's  time  right  down,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  say  "We  want  the  liest 
as  teachers.*'  This  J'jmference  is  the  first  time  that  a  group  of  teacher-educators 
has  gotten  together  to  say,  *-Can  we  plan  programs  that  attract  and  preimre  those 
who  are  the  iiest  ciuallfied  for  teaching  to  be<-ome  the  best  kind  of  teachers?"  It 
seems  to  me  tlmt  It  Is  lniiH)rtant  that  l)efore  we  go  away  from  this  ineetlng  we  as  a 
group  visualize  the  steps  that  will  carry  the  see<ls  of  thlx  conference  all  over  the 
Nation,  HO  that  we  can  set  up  these  oases  of  excellence  In  twicher  educatbm  and 
thereby  bring  water  to  the  desert  that  needs  so  much  to  flower  If  our  schools  are 
to  do  their  Job. 

Evaluation 

llonutH  programs  are  going  to  have  to  be  appraised  carefully  and  objec- 
tively, so  that  we  know  whether  or  not  they  are  doing  the  job  that  we  expe<*t 
when  we  set  them  up.  They  mtist  i>e  appralse<l  first  of  all  in  terms  of  student 
resi)oaHe  and  achievement  while  they  are  In  c(dlcge.  I  sometimes  think  that 
our  appraisal  of  teaj-hlng  Is  done  pretty  much  on  the  basl.n  of  how  it  feels. 
Vni  not  quite  a  Diogenes— I  don't  even  have  a  lantern,  but  I  do  look  around 
fj)r  evblenj*e  that  suggests  that  something  is  better  than  something  else  In 
this  business  of  teaching.  Tve  been  looking  the  last  2  or  .1  yearn  for  evidence 
about  whether  or  not  team  feaj-hlng  is  lietter  than  the  self.cont4ilnetl  class- 
room teaching.  You  ought  to  see  how  we  appraise  it  by  fM.  The  rejjorts 
say,  "We've  had  team  teaching  going  now  for  2  or  a  years,  aiul  everybocly  likes 
it— the  kids  like  it.  the  tj^achers  like  It,  and  the  parents  don*t  ccaaplaln  very 
much.  We  think  It  s  pretty  gcsKl."   Thafs  by  feel.   Well  I  think  we're  going 
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to  have  to  appraiHe  honorH  urogranm  more  than  Juat  by  feel.  We  have  to 
appraise  them  by  how  much  peuple  learu  and  by  the  calibre  of  teachera  that 
they  produce. 

Certification  Requirements 

We  must  make  sure  that  anyone  who  cornea  through  an  honors  program 
can  be  oertlHiHl  without  embra«i«ment  or  wlthia»t  a  lot  of  letters  written  back 
and  forth.  Don't  blame  your  problems  on  your  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  He's  doing  Just  exactly  what  he's  been  told  to  do.  His  program 
of  certification  is  exactly  what  the  lieople  in  his  State,  including  those  in  the 
profession— the  pedagogues  and  a  few  of  tfce  academic  boys— have  said  he 
ought  to  do.  C^ertitlcation  requirements,  in  effect,  reflect  the  pressures  that 
have  been  exerled  on  State  departmenta  of  public  instruction.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  often  a  h<>dge|)Odge  of  siieclfle  and  unbalanced  specifications 
that  prohibit  rather  than  guarantee  that  the  States  have  good  teachers. 

Here's  what  I  suggest :  This  group  and  others  concerned  with  honors  programs 
for  teachers  must  ask  State  deimrtments  to  set  up  machinery  for  accrediting 
or  <«ertifying  people  who  <'ome  through  honors  programs,  lt*8  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  do.  We  are  making  rapid  Iniprovements  In  certification  patterns.  If 
you  can  get  a  teacher  certified  on  the  basis  of  examinations,  as  we've  done  in 
Wisconsin,  you  can  get  them  certified  on  the  basis  of  work  in  an  honors  program. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  honors  programs  are  fully  understood  by  school 
officials,  so  that  when  we  turn  out  bright  teachers  In  an  honors  program  their 
placement  will  be  appropriate  to  their  capa<'lties.  This  means  working  with 
the  administrators  so  that  they  know  how  to  use  these  taknts  once  we  have 
developed  them.  And  we  must  work  with  the  profession  itself— the  various 
guilds  and  associations  and  all  of  the  organizations  to  which  teachers  belong- 
to  see  that  they  supiwrt  honors  programs,   This  may  not      easy  to  achieve, 

PitfalU 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  honors  programs  will  simply  provide  greater  free- 
dom for  students  and  professors  to  cover  the  same  content  without  achieving 
new  educational  goals.  In  effect,  honors  programs  may  becone  only  bypasses 
to  established  courscH  In  teaching  methods  that  lead  a  studeirt  by  a  different 
route  to  the  same  destination  ou  the  highway  of  learning,  without  pushing  him 
either  significantly  further  down  that  highway  or  helping  him  to  build  a  new 
and  better  road  for  his  life's  education.  This  Is  a  danger. 

I  think  that  the  pedagogues  will  have  something  to  face  up  to  ou  this,  because 
we've  been  so  certain  about  what  ought  to  be  taught  that  we've  got  it  written 
into  State  law.  We'll  find  ourselves  setting  up  honors  courses  that  just  take  the 
place  of  some  course  that's  require!  by  law.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  honors 
student  is  bright  enough  to  learn  the  material  In  a  summer  by  reading  a  few 
books  and  should  be  pusheil  beyond  the  i*equlred  content  Into  some  other  courses. 

There  Is  danger  that  we  may  assume  that  the  Job  of  honors  programs  is  to 
accelerate  bright  students  rather  than  to  Imnrove  their  skills  and  expand  their 
knowledge — to  educate  them  oetter. 

Another  pitfall  Is  that  we  may  miss  the  creative  students  because,  as  you 
know,  creativity  and  what  we  call  Intelligence  are  not  highly  correlated. 
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I  shudder  with  fear  that  we  aro  gofnR  to  haw  deslsna  for  honors  courses  that 
bet-ome  riisUl  ami  tracHtl<«ml  fo  the  extent  that  after  the  first  flush  of  novelty 
weam  off  they  will  be  Just  as  sterile,  confining,  and  stultlfylnjr  t(»  HtudentH  as 
regular  courses.  I  can  Just  see  us  here  at  Wisconsin  coming  along  with  the 
brightest  of  all  students  who's  one  hour  short  of  having  his  work  In  honors 
so  that  he  would  be  called  an  honor  gra<luate.  Y<»u  know  what  some  faculties 
will  be  like.  "Oh.  no;  oh.  no.  He  dldn  t  have  that  hour.  He'll  have  to  come 
back  next  semester  and  get  that  other  hour  In  honors  If  he  wants  to  be  an 
honors  graduate." 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  select  for  honors  courses  brlpht  young  professors,  and 
this  In  Itself  may  be  a  danger.  At  the  beginning  of  their  careers,  most  younger 
members  of  our  staffs  are  remarkable  conformists.  They  want  to  be  recognlMd 
to  achieve,  to  galn,advancement  In  rank  and  salary.  Their  years  of  conformity 
as  graduate  students  have  prepared  them  for  a  type  of  acquiescence  to  academic 
customs  and  tradltl<ms  that  bring  rewanls  In  u  faculty  community.  They  will 
of  course,  resist  and  oppose  the  dean  and  other  administrative  officers,  especially 
in  publlc^but  this.  too.  I  subndt,  Is  a  kind  of  conformity,  If  not  downright 
adolescence.  «  s"v 

Young  instrucf.rs.  bright  though  they  may  be,  may  bring  to  honors  courses 
nothing  nmre  than  an  enthusiasm  for  the  chance  to  know  bright  students,  to 
l»  friendly,  and  to  enter  Into  dialogues  with  them.  Their  endorsement  of  honors 
work  Itself  may  he  a  type  of  conformity  to  the  responses  of  their  faculty  coL 
eagues.  fmlerneath  their  eagerness  to  be  l<lentlfled  as  honors  ,^urse  Instruc 
t'»r«.  they  may  well  be  the  strongest  upholders  <.f  traditional  patterns  and  proce- 
dares  of  college  »tu,ly.  They  may  find  It  dlfllcult  to  reject,  for  example,  the 
Image  of  the  college  student  that  they,  yesterday,  helped  to  perpt>timte 

i;-uch  are  a  few  of  the  pitfalls  that  I  see.  I  menthm  these  Just  ».ecau8e  I 
wanted  to  get  my  aggressions  out  of  my  .system— and  because  as  we  work  along 
I  thliik  It's  well  for  us  to  be  advised  about  what  Is  before  us. 
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J.  \\\  Mapckkr 

(Mr.  Mtut(*k0r  wa8  aHkcd  to  timko  Ronio  esteniporanoouR  observations  on  some 
(If  tiu>  Ihsui^  rniKiHl  duriiiff  thi'  flfNt  iwrtion  of  tho  oouferenoc.  The  vomtuonts 
Mow  are  from  th<^  verbatim  trnatiuript  of  (H)nfereUc*e  procefHllngs, ) 

Honors  for  Elementary  Education  Majors 

The  illlonuua  \\\  provtutng  honorn  for  prospei'tlve  eU-mentiiry  tr  iohers  iu  thntt 
by  vlrtnt^  of  the  extreme  breadth  thou)?ht  nec'^'SKtiry  in  their  itro^ramN,  it  Ih  dif* 
llrtUt  %T  them  to  piiHh  far  enouich  Into  any  one  «ubje<»t  to  Ret  to  the  level  whieh 
t^HHws  apiiroprlate  for  h(mors  work.  It  Ih  a  real  problem  to  tlffwre  out  how  to 
do  thift  In  a  4*yoar  program.  The  fmffKestlon  of  a  major  in  the  first.  4  year»  and 
then  an  liiternHhtp  assumes  a  H-year  projjrani ;  but  we  are  just  eomluR  out  of 
the  woods  on  1-  ami  2-year  prourams  in  many  States.  We  amst  rectwdsse  that 
that*.^  wliere  we  shall  Ik*  for  a  while.  althouKh  there  is  a  kochI  rhauee  that  we 
shall  move  on  to  5*yoar  prograins  in  time. 

We  are.  therefore,  c^hallengwl  to  develop  u  1-year  program  with  the  necessary 
breadth  and  still  «e<'Ure  atlequate  depth  for  th(  honors  student.  It  can  be  done. 
You  sre  to  it  that  the  teacher  (1)  <'an  handle  insvruotion  in  reading,  (2)  has  at 
least  u  minimum  essential  background  in  the  stxHal  s(*ieiu*es,  hunmuities,  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  and  (3)  has  a  concentration  in  a  specific  subject  field 
built  on  top  of  the  Introductory  nmrses,  Tlds  proha!)ly  cotild  not  be  a  full 
major  In  every  case,  but  It  could  lertalnly  l)e  at  least  a  stnmg  minor.  The 
extremely  bright  students  c^ould,  however,  eUn-t  enough  courses  so  as  to  get,  for 
all  pra(*tlcal  ptirposes,  the  (M[ulvalent  of  a  straight  liberal  arts  nmjor  of  the  kind 
that  tt  secomlary  teac*her  takes.  It  may  be  made  up  of  a  s<miewhat  different 
rolle<*tlon  of  courses  In  a  given  field,  with  some  eye  to  the  elementary  teaching 
task ;  l)ut  It  could  have  the  depth  necessary  to  qualify  as  n  full-fledged,  resii^t- 
nWe  ujhjor.  This  would  be  easier  to  do  for  those  students  who  c«onie  to  college 
prepared  to  exempt  some  beginning  courses, 

Bright  students  cotdd  theti  get  into  depart  numtal  »s  well  as  general  honors. 
If  there  were  honors  courses  in  the  professional  e<lucatlon  flehl.  there  would 
then  be  a  full  ganmt  of  honors  opi>ortunities  for  elementary  majors. 


Hoyiors  in  Practice  Teaching 


This  leads  me  to  Mr.  Strong's  (pu^tion  about  htmors  work  in  practice  teach- 
ing.'   When  we  try  to  provide  a  tutorial  kliul  of  exi)erlence  In  which  the  atu- 


» "(InlilpUnoH  for  Prcpnrntlon  ProKriimH  of  Tcnchi^rn  of  Stvondary  Sohodl  ftcIono<»  and 
Mttthi*mntlrH.  RocomnK^ndattonH  of  tho  IVnchor  Projmratlon-tVrtlflontlon  Study  of  the 
NiitlonnI  AMHootatlon  of  fitnto  Diroetorn  of  Tpnchpr  Mdnontion  and  (Vrttfioation  and  the 
.\m«»rlc«n  AnHoflatlon  for  tho  A<Kancem«»nt  of  8H««noe/'  8t»ptpmber  1901. 
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iWut  UnWhVf  \h  tlNMtirtllHt  to  (I  V<M\V  <nilUlH»tl»Ilt  SU|)OrvlHlH«  tlHU4U%  IHIHHlbly  III  W 

Inboruttvy  sohou!.  xwovo  llUHy  in  a  iniblh*  srluml  systwii,  \vi»  un»  uhniim  at  vMwt* 
ly  till'  kiiul  uf  Nitttiition  ttiat  Mr.  Htruiiu  talktHi  about- uno  whoro  thi'  aiititHxiolt 
iM  atmlytitMil  atui  thoro  Ik  u  nuuH^rn  ««  to  what  cotitiMit  aiul  apjiroarh  will  hv^ 
inoHt  uinu'o|««lali».  M<»t!iod  of  \iu\\\\vy  ami  tlio  attiMupt  to  ovaluato  re»ultH  crlt» 
loally  vnn  most  t'i»rtahiiy  Ih»  ItivolvwI.  If  wt»  an^  mm  to  hand  out  waao  khul  of 
ao(i»hulo  to  th(»so  who  !uivi»  Uono  hoaoi'«  work,  tho  |kh)|iU»  who  huvo.(^(»)io  tt 
milly  oulHtandinK  Job  In  smb  stucU^nt  tiMu  hlnjr  or  in  thi»  Intonmhlii  inUht  vory 
wvU  bi»  Ko  m'OK'hlml,  wltluaii  iUHVK«arlly  bavlau  to  lalaa  tho  oxiK'rlm*o  am  nu 
lioiiorM  iHiums  t 

CertificatUm 

Tho  Xatloiial  AssiH-latUm  of  Stato  Dlnn'torN  of  Toai^her  Kduontloii  and  Cer* 
tltiratlon  i»  working  with  John  Mayor  of  tlM»  AAAS  In  Ronio  »tudU>H  on  Improvlnff 
UhxvXw  riMtUlcaiion  miuhvuu»ni8  In  tho  tlddH  of  niathowath»8  and  Hoieneo9. 
This  national  aHsociation  In  a  rbannol  for  workiUR  o\it  tho  problonw  of  honors  pro* 
KraiuN  and  rortithatitm.  It  ouKlit  to  be  infornuul  on  tho  ncHHl  to  nuKllfy  Intor- 
lavtations  of  variouH  r<»rtitiration  laws  to  take  into  aw)\int  thi*  nwdf;  of  honors 
iwwrnnm.  For  t^xanipliN  It  ou^ht  to  In*  |M^^wibl^»  to  obtain  certittoatlon  for  a 
IH»!-Hoii  who  does  not  quite  iu«H»r  the  reqaireuieuts  btit  lias  luid  in  an  honors  |>ro- 
m\u\  what,  in  the  Jud«uient  of  the  institution,  is  actually  a  superhir  preparation 
for  teaehhiK.  The  so-eailHl  **ApprovtHl  ProRnuns  Approach*'  is  a  way  of  doing 
this. 

I  am  sure  that  the  certi«cation  people  would  want  you  to  know  that  they  have 
themselves  le<l  quite  a  drive  throtifrh  NAS1>TK('  to  «et  away  from  the  <»redit- 
countliiK  and  straight  Jacket  Iuk  lnfluenct>  on  teacher  wlucation  that  many  of  them 
also  deplore.  What  they  are  tryiu«  to  move  toward  is  a  situation  in  which  a 
State  department  of  public  i»structi«m  will  suy  to  any  college  that  prepares 
teachers:  »»You  work  up  the  program  that  you  consider  will  turn  out  a  good 
teacher.  We  will  take  a  look  at  It  a!Ul,  if  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  worth- 
while program  and  nu>ets  certain  broad  aiininmni  r«H|uiremeuts,  we  will  certify 
a  person  on  your  recounnendation  without  bniking  at  his  tninscript."  This  Is 
the  way  it  works,  tov  example,  in  our  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  in 
other  States. 

Financial  Support  /or  Educati€m 

You  mi«ht  consider  the  questitm  of  tinauclal  .^upiMirf  irreleviint  in  a  discussion 
of  honors.  Y(»t  as  we  try  to  attract  students  intt>  honors  programs  In  teacher 
eduraticai.  there  is  going  to  lie  difficulty  nnli*ss  we  n\n  give  them  fair  as,surancc 
that  in  the  .si-hools  they  will  have  the  kinds  ot  'Vt^rking  conditions  that  make 
It  {Kisslhle  to  curry  on  at  an  intelliH'tual  level  ctmslstent  with  honors  w*ork.  Some 
profes.snrs  say  they  Ju.st  can't  honestly  rcc<unmeml  that  students  go  o\\  info  high 
school  or  elementary  teaching  hw»ause  they  nre  going  to  be  frustrated,  they  are 
going  to  have  too  jrreat  a  load,  arc  m^t  going  to  have  the  nwessary  nuiterials  to 
wtu-k  with,  are  not  going  to  be  ailowinl  frmltan.  and  so  on.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  true,  a  gmup  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  sincerely  inteivstnl  in  honors  and  wants 
honors  prt»«rams  to  Ik»  operative  In  and  to  have  an  eflf<K-t  upon  elementary  and 
secondary  sch(M»l  teaching,  ought  to  take  cogtdzance  of  how  to  get  the  (Conditions 
in  the  s<»hools  that  will  nuike  this  |K)ssible.  I  suggest  to  you  that  one  of  the  main 
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thl«i»8  Ik  n\\t\v\y  tho  quimtloii  of  whothor  or  not  we  l»  thlf»  mintry  tiro  RoiiiR 
to  KUinort  our  gfhoolH  In  mvh  a  wuy  niia  to  kuoU  an  ^xtmt  that  thoro  fan  ho  tho 
rlffht  kind  ot  workln«  iHrndltlonH  for  rwUly  oxwUont  toarhlnu  and  Uniruln». 
rtranUM  nitoiuato  Hwmm,  the  way  wouUI  thou  iwvwl  for  tho  kUul  of  howon* 
proKran  h  In  whloh  wo  aro  lntoroHt*Ml. 

Tho  f  u»t  IH,  howovor,  that  wo  do  not  niako  ournolvw  in  tliln  Nation  InvoKt 
onoUKh  li  iHluoatlon,  It  Ik  truo  that  ox|H*ndUiiroH  for  wlnoatlon  havo  nio^^  than 
doubUHl  n  tho  lant  10  yourn.  Hut  aotuaUy  wo  havo  not  InoroawHl  tho  proiwirtlon 
of  our  g  oMH  national  prmhut  |)or  iiuidl  in  that  tlnio.  Wo  aro  HiH^ndlntf  about 
a.5  iK»nHMt  of  our  Kross  national  produd  on  formal  wluoatlon  at  all  lovoi.^ 
oloiaonuirp.  smmdary.  hlghor  Hlm«atlon,  public  and  privato.  This  Is  up  about 
half  a  tioivont  In  tho  lani  10  yoars,  but  onrolhnonts  havo  riMMi  oquul  lo  that. 
iniUH  tho  I  roiMirtlon  of  our  roHiiunvn  |H»r  pupil  that  wo  aro  InvoHtlnK  in  inluoatlon 
huR  not  Ino  WHiHl.  Wo  had  l>ottor  nM»ogni«o  that  wo  aro  talking  through  our  hat8 
whon  wo  talk  about  real  oxoollom»o  iu  tho  whuiU  and  tho  kind  of  thing  wo  onvi* 
Kion  whon  wo  bmnuo  nu>8t  rbniwuUo  about  honors  progranw,  uuIohh  wo  aro 
wllltug  to  i.ivoHt  a  wuKidorably  greater  amount  than  wo  do  now.  We  ought  to 
dnuMe  our  tational  invostnient  in  odtunition. 

It  would  1 0  my  gtiws  that  we're  not  going  to  do  a  really  bettor  nualltative  Job 
until  wo  rw^>gni8o  this  Kiiuurely.  I  would  suggo^t  that  a  group  mvh  an  this 
might  have  »  uno  influonoe  ainoe  It  would  l>e  thought  not  to  have  quite  ho  obvloun 
an  axe  U\  grlid  a«  do  a  group  of  administrators  who  are  always  running  with 
their  hnts  in  l  heir  bauds  trying  to  get  money.  There  is  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  HvMa 's  to  siH»ak  out  if  thoy  ftnd.  as  1  think  you  have  that  their  dreams 
of  im-roasod  ot<»ellonoo  tlirough  a  imrticular  kind  of  program,  In  this  tuse  the 
honors  progrni  i,  aro  frtistrated  by  laok  of  adwiuate  supiwrt  to  bring  about  the 
kinds  of  eondi  imis  whi<-h  will  make  them  realities.  Until  we  educators  and 
srholars  recognise  the  relationship  between  stipiwrt  for  the  schools  and  excel- 
lence, we  can't  7ery  well  ex|)ei»t  the  public  to  see  the  relationship.  And  tmless 
and  until  th^y  w  that  relationship,  they  will  not  incre»we  the  Investment  in 
educatior 

Evaluation 

Research  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  is  full  of  studies  of  opinion.  We 
call  them  studies,  but  they  are  Just  opinion  ih>11s.  People  try  this  or  that. 
Then  some  "reaear  •her'*  vrvltm  around  and  asks  them  whether  they  think  it  was 
a  good  idea  or  not  i.e..  how  Ihey  /rf/  about  it.  Or  they  nmy  ask,  how  should 
honors  programs  b>  set  uik  or  who  should  do  the  advising,  or  whatever  it  is. 
They  count  heads  and  if  they  dnd  that  more  sjiy  *'x  '  than  "y",  then  **x"  becromes 
the  rec»ommonded  p'w'odure  In  nuK^^t  cases,  we  have  pitifully  little  evideut-e 
that  a  particular  piocwlure  is  better  than  another.  This  is  characteristic  of 
teacher  education  at  the  present  time ;  but  I  would  hope  that  honors  programs, 
which  ptit  scholarshi  >  and  a  search  for  evident  and  the  method  of  inquiry  at 
the  very  pinnacle,  wo  ild  be  chai^acterized  by  much  more  careful  search  for  evi- 
dence based  on  result «  obtained,  not  Jtist  on  how  people  feel  about  their  prcH*e- 
dure.  This  would  be  a  tremcntfous  contributitm  in  itself,  btit,  as  nean  Stiles 
says  also,  you've  got  t  >  go  beyond  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  students 
taking  honors  work  in  college  nifcke  good  grades  on  tests  or  in  some  other  way 
impress  their  prof388ork. 
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In  liuuurs  wurk  for  v\Um\\Unu  \\v  an*  rhiiiioiitf<Ml  hi  Im»  nhlv  Ui  iIhiuiu* 

Ktrato  in  su\uv  \vu.v  or  t»tluT  that  luumrs  make  a  itlftVmuv  in  h»ai*liln>:.  This 
riMilly  is  ilitHruH.  \\\  \u\\v  to  ailinlt  that  \v«»'vi»  tUnw  wry  \i\tW  Inru-hnuUM 
riwrtivh  (III  iho  rriioria  of  "oni|»,»ttMUH»  in  hMirhinn.  NV«»  immmI  io  shuly  wlial  Is 
UmriHMl  by  i  hiiiiivn.  rtanimriim  llms**  tan^Ul  liy  h»arlu»rs  w!io  hav«»  had  ihv  «»n- 
tH»ri«Min»  of  honia*s  work  ami  iliosi*  who  havi»  noi  !uul  Mils  oN|K»rh*mv.  Wr  must 
mMiuiilxo  thai  it  Irtiri  enough  Just  to  show  that  the  UMU-hi»r  who  hml  houtuv 
a  tfnod  Job. 

What  ninsi  lio  lUMnonsiratml  is  ihat  honors  loarhiM-s  liHh»r  Jobs  than  imuh. 
puriiblo  tiMirhH-s  w!io  utit  havo  tlu»  honors  work.  If  you  siphon  off  Iho 
wvy  nvaiii  of  t\\v  rri»p  ami  tfivi*  ihiMii  honors  projrraniH.  ihi»y  are  tfoin^  to  l>r 
rapalih»  but  ihey  wonM  nntnrally  have  hwn  nipable  in  the  irailltioimi  prtiuram 
as  Weil.  Thei-haUemse  Is  to  linil  ont  whelher  or  not  in  actual  faet  this  ex|K»rlenre 
led  theiu  to  perform  more  eaimlily  than  eoaiparable  iKMiple  wilhtint  Ihts  partitMihir 
exiH»rieiiee.  I  would  Iio|h»  ihal  this  •vonhi  be  reeouuiml  as  one  tif  ihe  oblttfatbuis 
of  the  |H»rsons  sineerely  inlerestwl  in  lionors  work. 

Cmiference  Follow^^up 

The  American  Assu^iaiion  of  ColleKes  for  TeaeJier  Kdncatitm.  tif  which  1  am 
president  this  year,  is  a  tfood  vehicle  for  presi»ntiiitf  Ihe  iilea  tif  htau)rs  prtwanis 
to  the  iirofessi»»n.  The  insiitutioiis  that  l)elt»im  to  AACTH  pre|iare  nmst  uf  the 
tein^hers  in  Ihis  iMuiutry.  St>  if  there  slionid  !h»  honors  extM»rlences  ftir  pnisiHH'- 
live  teachers,  then  we  have  a  resiMaisitiility  to  lake  a  tfood  hard  hmk  at  this  and 
sw  if  we  cannot  work  it  in  as  part  of  the  AAOTK  program. 
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Teaching 

Mr.  Sironjf'a  stati'tuont  tJmt  he  hlmsolf  did  m>t  kw  how  tho  honors  approach 
t'<mhl  W  applUnl  lu  simlHit  tt'iuhln«  was  lmiii»Hllntol,v  i-UallenK«Hl  Iw  th«  UIh« 
rn!.si«»n  followliw  his  :i<l(lv»«*s.  The  (U'lmto  (•(.ntlmiwl  throUKhout  th  t'on* 
femuf.  nntl  tb"  fi'llowhiK  vt'i-lmtlui  rt'iiort  pivswits  houu*  of  the  si  tiilttoant 
oWrvutions  oil  th»'  natuiv  of  hoiicrs  work  and  .*m,'Kt'»tl(«»s  for  prcK-wlares 
hi  honors  tort-hhiK.  tSw  ipiKMidlx  ('  for  laiMitlHcatloii  of  partlt'lpantH.) 

Mf  ItMtuHHuti  (Ohio  Slat»')  btwiu  the  iMmtv  with  tho  polatwl  (luwtlou 
"Wonltl  Mr.  Sti'<iiiK  I'Xi'liKlo  the  tine  artx  from  an  honors  proKr.itnV" 
strum  (Cullfornla  >  :  Kin.'  arts,  musU- no.  of  course  not.  I  see  low  the 
ipu'8tt<m  Is  loudisl.  In  iiii.v  propwLv  (u-Kunlisod  dopartnient  of  tine  arts  there 
are  thr»H'  kinds  of  .-oiiisvs :  lU  (  our.Hes  In  art  hls:»r.v  tau«ht  l».v  art  his- 
Mdans:  (2)  courses  lu  tin-  uiulcrslaiidliiK  or  apprwlatlon  of  art!  and  (3) 
.•our.ses  in  pnlntliiK.  1  tliul  niysolf  at  a  loss  t(.  seo  h(.w  this  third  kind  of 
wrtirso  would  be  In  an  honors  pr<.Kraiii  as  swh.  1  would  expwt  ver.v  able 
students  to  1k»  In  this  vumw.  and  In  a  way  .vou  inlKht  ldentlf.v  creativity  of 
these  students  There  are  students,  of  coiu-se.  with  a  flair  for  liandllii«  nia- 
terlals  wh<.  are  not  s<-h(.lars.  A  great  mistake  we  make  In  any  aep'irtmeut 
«»f  art  or  music  Is  not  to  have  the  creative  activity  heliiff  practlcwl  by  the 
students  so  that  they  RPt  staiie  Idea  out  ot  the  exi>erleiice,  but  1  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  wuiiethlnn  nHhi*t,innvv.  Il  Is  part  of  the  ('jriirrivncr.  Ho  1  au.swer 
v<mr  <iue.stion  by  saylnjr.  1 1  the  way  I  have  alrea<ly  answered  with  regard 
ti  wlucatlon.  there  are  two  tasks  which  fall  within  and  the  third  that  falls 
with(»ut. 

Smith  ( Minnesota )  '  While  we  have  excludwl  from  our  definition  of  honors 
the  iierforinaiice  asiiwt  of  teaching  or  oi'  ait  or  of  music,  we  still  have  the 
question:  What  constltiit-s  excellei.-e  In  the  artsV  There  are  some  sttideats 
who  attain  the  blxhest  level  »f  ex<-<'U.'iice  In  the  creative  sense,  but  are  m»t 
able  t<.  |)erfi.rm  at  the  same  level  of  eXvtUewe  In  art  history  and  art  criticism. 
.\re  we  go.  ig  to  limit  <mr  detlnlth.n  (.f  hoi  (.rs  work.  then,  to  the  kind  of  work 
that.  Is  rwogiilzwl  tradltl.aially  as  acadecdc  excelleiiceV  «)r  are  we  going 
to  try  to  >.lve  soioc  kind  of  rwogiilthai  to  ex  vllence  In  artistic  creation?  What 
are  we  g<.lnR  t<.  do  with  the  highly  "ivati'e  artist  who  simply  will  not  fit  liit(. 
the  traditionally  defliiwl  hcaiors  pr(.grani.  yet  certainly  behaigs  In  the  hc.nors 
categoryjii  scane  way? 

Strom/:  If  y'»»'re  talking  almut  the  vlrtuos<..  the  i>erf<.niilng  art'st,  I'm 
not  entirely  sure  that  that  Individual  Is  best  speiidliiK  his  time  In  the  <-ollege 
or  unUerslty.  IVrhiips  he  ought  to  be  In  art  .«'ho<.l  or  a  conservatory  of 
uius-h'.  Ill  other  words.  In  the  university  we  tieat  practice  ah  ,\  part  of  the 
exiHTh  iic«'  thai  g<H's  along  wUh  appreciation,  with  history,  and  .so  on. 
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liVi  WW  ulvi»  you  nil  oxiiinpU*  t»f  lUo  (llNtiiiHlon  I  want  U)  nmki'  hm\  In 
wmio  tiiMHhiitoiiN  nvv  vimrrvH  isivm  In  Nti^titiurnplty  tm\  ty|H»wrltlni:. 

•Moiv  aiMl  iiioiv  tlu»Hi»  couiws  inv  now  uIv^mi  in  i'ointiu»rriiil  koIiooIk  viMlwv 
tlmx  in  tho  mlhvo  or  a»o  unlvi^rslty.  but  \vju»ii  I  was  an  uiuh^rKnuUiuto  Uu»ri» 
was  a  (li^HirtnuMU  vnumww  whWU  ovHUually  bwanio  a  w'hool  of  hushu»K.s 
nainlnlstration.  wIumv  a  suulvni  tuik  for  rmltt  a  i-ouiw  In  opwitlnw  a  typo- 
wvUvw  Wlum  I  winu  to  tho  untwrslty^  my  fnlhor  laid  Uown  two  rouulr*^ 
nn»niH  that  I  had  to  uh  a  r(Multttou  i>f  tfotilntf  suppori :  Ono  was  thai  I 
U»aru  to  o|iiM*ato  a  ty|H»\\rUi»i\  ami  t\w  uiUvv  was  that  I  UUlirt  into  hiw. 
♦      wiiH  a  lawyt^r.) 

I  wantiHl  to  l«»arn  to  niMM*ato  a  tyiM»wrilt»r,  ami  tlu»  w\hWm  way  to  do  tiial  was 
to  tatii*  a  ronrso  inuli»r  an  t»xi»ort,  I  rouhl  liaw  Uikm  a  rouiw  in  tho  roll^o 
of  niunaoroo,  Tht»  rrwlit,  liowovor.  wonid  not  apply  to  tlio  lau»ht»lor  of  artH 
dt»Krws  Hut  I  nniUl  also  tako  a  typlnu  t»onrsi»  In  tlu»  dfimrtnient  of  psy. 
^•holotfy:~.a  ronrsf  in  liMirnlnK.  ni  toll  you  why  tbo  jirofesmir  uavo  tlii» 
iNiurst*:  Ho  was  au  oxpm  In  loarnliitf  tlmtn-y  ami  was  fonvluml  that  eiu» 
colU»Ki»  «»f  iMHiumMvo  wasfntfnwHl  In  a  tlim».wasiinK.  Inofflrlimt  motlimlof  toaohtntf 
tyiK»writintf.  Ho  wt»nt  over  thoro  and  said,  "Won't  you  st»t  asldo  soino  ot  your 
studtMits  so  ttiai  I  i*an  work  with  thorn?  I  would  like  to  tost  this  mofhod 
whltdi  I  think  Is  a  much  imnvomrliMit  one  for  a(»qulrlntf  a  skill  overaKainst  yonr 
oiitinodiMl  and  liiotih»ioat  approarh."   They  said,  'Wo/' 

As  a  ivsult.  at  his  next  flass  In  IfMirniutf  he  said.  want  eaeh  of  y<m  to 
have  arciss  hi  a  i.vpowrlter  after  one  imaith."  I  took  tluit  i-onrse,  We  startiMl 
readiiiK  idniut  hMirniiiK.  Tlien  lie  divldwl  the  i»lass,  half  dolUR  it  one  way, 
and  half  amaher.  He  was.  of  roarse,  Kettimr  researeh  out  of  this  and  we 
were  learning  to  type.  1  also  learnwl  a  lot  about  learnluK,  not  from  hitting 
the  typMwrlier.  Jait  from  doiiur  that  In  (»t»nmvtlon  with  the  study  of  UmrninK. 
V  eourse  like  tluit  is  entirely  quallHtHl  for  an  honors  proffram  if  it  is  set 
up  with  very  sniK»rior  sttidents  infereste<l  in  psyeholoKy.  Uut  as  for  a  eouiw 
in  iraininu  to  he  skillful  in  hittin«  the  keys,  if  it  were  Just  that,  it  woulU  mit 
be  a  ecmrse  for  an  h(Miors  proKram. 

Now  ytiu  may  say.  **The  differem^e  is  ureal  betweiHi  workiiiK  on  a  eanvas. 
and  biltin*?  tyi)ewriter  keys--(uie  is  (creative  and  the  other  meehanieal.''  I 
don't  Ihuik  that  the  dift'erenee  is  snlHrient  to  briUK  paintiiiK  itself  into  an 
honors  proKrani. 

I^irbuMmii*  We  doift  want  to  sw  practice  teachiiiK  iMiuate<l  with  skills  in 
tyiM»wrilhi«.  We  like  tn  thiaU  of  student  teaebin«  as  heiiiK  a  poiat  at  which 
tliere  is  creativity,  at  which  then*  is  «rowth.  IndtHHl  at  which  philosophy--  the 
phlhKsophy  of  education  -iMvoMies  the  substam^e.  It  is  at  this  \m\nt  that  ^  aa» 
of  as.  at  least,  are  disturbed  by  your  williiwiess  to  write  this  off  aad  say 
that  lH»re  there  is  no  place  for  honors. 

siih'H  ( Wlsc'iaisia)  :  Helated  to  Ibis  I  should  like  to  ask  if  theiv  is  not  a  daa- 
tfer  that  If  we  separate  the  practlcv  of  te»icbiuK  from  boiaa-s  we  sliall  have 
honors  Kra«luafi^  wIk*  nonetheless  a/o  po*ir  teachers,  rerhajis  Mr.  JarreU 
wonhl  like  t«i  talk  an  that  .since*  he  .sp(da»  of  other  dauKers. 

Jam  tt  <  Western  Wnsbinutnn)  ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Is  a  danjjer.  It  is  one 
I  sapiHLse  that  we  confront  un<b»r  uuy  (circumstance,  ami  indwl  it  !mpih»ns  aP 
the  time,  honors  pro^'ram  or  no  honors  program.  The  principal  Imp.irt  of  the 
question  is  that,  whenever  we  develop  an  hi>nor«  proKram  within  •  teacher 
prtparation  pro^^ram.  we  must  be  careful  not  to  i.eRlect  tJ  »  more  practical  as- 
pw-ts.    We  must  not  content  ourselves  with  m^re  brilliant  theorlaiug  about 
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t«dttciUUm  tm\  mmm  that  U  «a»  to|»l»u'*»  «»u»  luitnoUw.  imd  «"a«y 
mure  Hni»..rtttnt.  tu»kH  of  U'Hrnh.«  lu.w  t.»  ttuu-h.  'nM..,r.v  luul  pra.-tl.v  kIuuiUI 
ftu  t«gt»»»'er.  1  w.niUl  think  of  It  iu»t  »iu»rt'ly  ««  «  utlUwUloH  of  prurtUv  Jn  tho 
Mil  of  thw»r,v.  hut  I  wnuUl  wunt  to  iiPKuo  thut  tlu'w  !«  tho  »vt«iru  iwksiiko.  too. 
Thore  t»  a  wtwr  In  whk-h  mw  of  iho  nuwt  oxt-ltluK  hlonK  mluht  m  tually  hp 
wiKWuloml  \n  motWe  unA,  Mm  wUiwhmhI  hy  u  suiwrvlsor.  ho  hnmM  hnok 
Into  thp  dIscuHHiou  for  auttly»lH  by  the  Htu<«witH  who  an*  ablo  to  hauUlo  that  U>vel  • 

of  HOphlHtUtltlOD. 

(ihvponi  (MUhl«nt»  Slatp) :  Mr.  atronjr.  what  are  y«»ur  r«»K(»u«  f(»r  not  reRarcllnR 
innm'w^  in  intwihv  t«at'nlns  ««  appropriate  f»  r  honors? 
Stmufi:  Anv  skill  or  uny  art  of  pfjutlee  Is  »oni«»thlnK  that  oan  »h>  taaitht.  it 
mx  \w  taught  In  part  by  example.  It  can  he  tauKht  »>>•  watdiluR  another  per- 
form and  UulloatinK  where  he !«  not  dolnif  the  Job  well.  It  Is  subjeet  t » analysis. 
Th\i«  the  way  you  learn  to  teaeh  Is  by  teachlnB.  but  you  do  this  much  more  effec- 
tively under  supervision  with  orltlolsm  and  analysis  jsolng  on.  In  thin  sense  I 
wasn't  saying  for  a  moment  that  this  Isn't  work  that  Is  worth  doinp.  I  am. 
however,  talklnj?  alH)ut  the  (■omiM)sltIon  of  »tudy  that  In  my  vonceptlun  makvs 
up  an  iMWiors  prosram.  I  un»  settlns  off  that  which  has  to  do  with  roachlUR  for 
a  skill  (and  there  Is  no  more  lnnK>rtant  skill  than  teadblns)  from  substantive 
study  where  von  are  coneemeil  with  the  Inquiry  Into  l<leas.  If  I  were  asked  to 
sny  what  the'conlent  Is  of  an  honors  course  1  w«)uld  sny  it  Is  Inquiry  Into  Ideas. 
If  y«m  snow  nu'  that  what  Is  lnvolve<l  In  learnlnjr  to  t?ach  Is  an  Inquiry  lnt(»  a 
hod"  of  Ideas  which  has  a  literature,  which  has  a  fund  of  somethlnff  that  can 
be  analyzed,  then  ycm've  eapturetl  nie.  But  until  you've  shown  me  that  t  still 
must  raise  the  question. 

JarretC  I'm  a  little  bit  dlsturbwl  by  Mr.  Stroms's  sharp  distinction  here  be- 
tween theory  and  practice.  If  a  Rood  sttident  teachhiR  program  b  always  ac- 
compatded  by  work  In  theory  for  Instance  by  a  sMulnar  in  learning  theory,  per- 
haps In  the  methodoloRy  of  .i  subject  nmtler  or  even  a  more  nenernllzed  meth- 
mloloRy.  I  don't  see  why  It  would  m)t  l)e  possible  to  use  the  actual  performance 
of  students  In  the  Held  as  the  basis  for  a  kind  of  sulwtantlve  criticism.  It 
would  utlUae  tho  theories  that  were  beh.s  ensendered  In  the  seminar  in  such  a 
way  as  to  carry  out  a  distinctively  different  proRrani-the  criticism  of  practice. 
This  could  be  ns  excltluR  and  as  luvoivwl  with  Ideas  as  anythluR  you  would 
fine,  m  the  pure  theory  taken  Just  as  ^uch.   1  don't  see  why  this  shouldn't 
m  face  be  dcme.   I  don't  say  that  It's  commonly  dcme:  I  think  it's  relatively 
unusual.   This  will  not.  of  course,  replace  the  IndlvlduallWKl  coachlnjr  or 
sui)ervlsl(m.  but  that  has  Us  parallel  with  the  tutorial  aspe<'t8  of  other  kinds  of 
honors  proRrnms.  Even  at  the  level  of  the  seminar  that  accom/ianles  the  stu- 
dent teaching  there  «'<mld  I*  engendeml  an  Intimate  reluthinslilp  between  theory 
and  practice  that  would  be  an  Inherent  i)art  of  a  w»ll-develo.)ed  homus  program 
In  professional  education. 

atrono:  1  couldn't  agr^  ^^  more.  That's  Just  my  p«)lnt.  If  you  have  an  Inqu'ry 
where  practice  is  the  co-.iflrmaticm  of  a  theory  or  a  Uyi>othesls.  then  you  have 
Riven  practice  a  substanrlve  content.  Where  you  *  practice  Is  art  and  the  ex- 
iwrience  von  Rain  Rives  you  an  understandlUR  of  pr'nclples  of  coMpnrltlon,  then 
the  two  lire  m>t  isolated.  But  if  practice  is  sepnratwl  off  by  Itself  without  this 
relation  to  the  theory  or  Ideas  li^volved.  then  It  lacks  tho  necessary  Ingredient  for 
au  honors  approach.  In  this  st  nse  nothluR  that  comes  within  the  purview  of 
work  In  the  school  of  education  need  full  outside  of  hom)rs.  I  trle<l  to  «.fly  that 
when  I  said  that  la  developing  your  honors  pri»Kram,  If  you  aet  aside  the  traln- 
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riiNk  UN  a  H|MM-lal  (MiU'uuvy.  iH»vH'tlu»h»ss  that  task  ran  Ih»  i^nUv^^nwI,  oan  isaln 
a  slK'nUh-aum  tf  It  rHatns  to  what  U  lu»lim  dono  in  ||h*  ilu'onMical  Ntiulh^s. 
Prai'tln*  cMiii  |>rtivUU»  the  i»vl(l<»iic'o  for  t«»Ktiiiu  hyi»<>thos(^,  for  showliij?  a  rllch^ 
for  what  It  Ih  -Just  a  c»liU  Ju\  When  ym  aro  (h»vlslnir  an  lioimrs  p^w^a  you 
must  always  sim»  that  thi  stmU»nt  is  lnti»U«*tuuIIy  euKaKwI.  If  he  Is  n  very 
hrltfhr  stiulent  anil  If  you  don't  engufje  h'ui  IntelleftuaUy,  you're  Ki>lutf  to  hoiv 
hliu.  ntiil  if  you  hure  hliu  you're  ^'oiUK  fo  lose  htm. 

Vuhvn  (li^S)  •  your  |M)s|i!()n  apply  to  the  widely  held  view  in  our  cul- 

ture thai  iti  the  approat  h  to  the  arts  you  uuist  \  oontaiuhmte  creativity  with 
talk? 

Sfronff:  Yea.  that's  right,  beeause  no  amount  of  discourse  about  art  com* 
innnioates  what  the  paint Inu  itself  rominuideates.  Therefore  you  don't  eonvoy 
in  words  what  tiie  )mintin»(  ronveys.  Hut  how  to  look  at  picture  Is  a  suhjeet 
for  an  hunors  csairse ;  paintluK  a  picture  as  such  is  not. 

Borrowman  i Wisconsin)  :  This  does  not  ttt  our  way  of  viewing:  things.  We 
wcnild  like  to  think  that  we  can  ask  the  professors  iTSinmslble  for  any  as|wt  of 
the  eihicatiiMi  of  teacht^rs-^whether  it  he  the  liberal  arts  asiieet,  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  tnluc^ation.  tnlucational  psychology  or  the  su|>ervised  experieiu*e— to 
com-elve  challenging,  stimulating,  and  dlstiiu»tive  ways  of  handling  bright  stu- 
dentft  m  those  particular  tlelds.  It  seems  <iuite  chmr  to  us  that  the  ty|)e  of 
thing  that  wcaild  be  done  in  a  an  Miods  course  or  in  a  sui>er\-is«l  field  ex|)erience 
would  certainly  be  iptile  dlftVrent  from  that  appropriate  to  a  course  in  history 
itself.  If  one  wants  to  detlne  honors  as  involving  the  kind**  of  activities  that 
are  i)rovide<i  in  a  cc  urse  in  history,  then  I  wonhl  be  willing  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Stroag  that  you  can't  have  honors  in  the  applied  fields.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  would  like  to  think  that  there  are  ways  (;f  handling  gifted  students  in  the 
applied  tlelds.  We  rather  hoi>e  that  the  professors  whc)  are  rw|)i)nsible  for 
supervising  the  internship  programs  or  the  apprenticeship  system  will  find  ac- 
tivities that  are  appropriate  to  bright  students  working  in  fhosx)  areas  and 
different  from  those  that  are  appropriate  to  less  talented  i)eoplc.  We  are  in- 
clinetl  Ui  think  that  if  students  in  these  areas  do  an  unusually  fine  joi>  that 
really  challenges  ami  excites  them,  we  (mght  to  rei'ognize  them.  We  are,  there- 
fore, going  to  call  distinguisluHl  and  imaginative  work  in  teaching  honors  and 
give  credit  for  it.  We  hoj)e  that  the  standard  common  to  all  hcmors  will  he 
based  on  the  quality  of  the  <'hallenge. 

Stroftf^:  The  point  that  I  am  still  puzzled  about  is  to  see  how  one  wcaiid  gather 
together  a  gnmp  of  superior  students  in  an  honors  cc^lloquium  or  honors  coiirse 
where  one  is  ccmc-e  *ne<i  with  method  in  relation  to  practice  teaching.  A  num- 
ber of  ycai  liave  poun<»tHl  oi\  me  for  being  obMise,  or  being  Uh>  puristic,  or  being 
t(M>  nnic-h  in  letters  and  science  and  not  having  emmgh  vision.  So  here's  my 
question:  souie  of  yon  have  honors  programs  in  departments  or  schools  of 
education.  I  have  not  yet  beam  from  any  of  you  just  what  constiUites  your 
honors  <-ourse  or  your  htmors  <-(>lloquium  in  suiiervistnl  teaching.  In  specific 
terms,  whnt  is  the  honors  work  that  you  do,  if  you  do  it,  in  those  courses? 

mien:   I  think  it's  only  fair  to  Hkxy  that  the  reason  you  haven't  gotten  an  an- 
swer is  bec  ause  we  don't  have  one. 

rio}ttu>}  tSyracMise)  :  We're  nc^t  yet  doing  it,  Mr.  Strong,  Init  we're  currently 
Working  on  it.  This  has  been  our  planning  year  for  a  si)ecial  program  In  which 
fcair  universities  In  upstate  New  York-  ('ornell,  Syracuse,  Um^hester,  and  Buffalo 
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-  are  worklnir  toprother  on  a  lu^w  projjram  ft>r  HU|>pric>r  tpac^herw.  l^ho  |>ractli*al 
phase  of  the  prugrnm  will  Include  an  internship  exi>erlenie  In  the  senior  year»  la 
whleh  the  students  will  do  full-time  tearhin^r  tor  one  semester  in  a  publle  8ebH»l. 
These  publie  schools  are  rarefully  sehn-ted  to  st»e  that  they  nie  plates  in  which 
(iJitiKe  Is  Koing  on.  where  esi>eHally  the  n^ethod  of  inquiry  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  thetenehinfj.  We  are  selwrlnir  sinn-itir  tearhers  in  these  schools  to  work  with 
these  suiwlor  students  and  potential  leaders.  We  hope  that  this  experience 
with  selected  teachers  In  selected  schtM>ls.  In  a  carefully  designed.  cooi>erative 
and  carefully  thouRht-tbrouRh  prosrram  will  have  the  quality  of  honors  work  lu 
the  practical  situation.  We  ho|)e  that  we  can  find  some  t»vldence  that  the  people 
who  «o  Into  this  program  are  iwtentlal  leaders  In  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
when  you  get  the  best  students  working  In  the  best  schinds  with  the  beat 
teachers  In  the  best  programs  we  can  devise*  this  Is  honors  quality. 

^farsh  (Illinois):  I  can  conceive  of  an  approach  In  which  an  honors  student 
might  study  the  history  of  the  various  teaching  techniques  from  those  of  Con- 
fucius and  Buddha  on  down,  and  then  try  out  these  various  procedures.  He 
wnulrt  seek  to  find  out  under  what  circumstances  certain  technUpies  work  and 
when  a  shift  to  a  different  technique  Is  needed  lu  onler  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of 
the  group  and  the  circumstances.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a  difllcult  thing  to 
do»  but  <»ouldn*t  It  be  done  as  honors  work  In  tencher  training?  It  could  include 
both  practice  and  method  In  an  historical,  philosophical,  experimental  orientation, 
and  would  be  quite  a  fascinating  thing. 

Dnimmond  (New  Mexico) :  Admittedly,  a  course  In  any  field  can  be  a  miserable 
experleni-e  for  a  bright  student  If  the  teacher  Is  a  miserable  teacher:  but  it 
ought  to  be  i)08slble,  with  the  right  teacher,  to  make  any  subject  Into  an  honors 
exi)erlence.  Mr.  Strong  has  challenged  us  to  show  how  to  do  this  In  student 
teaching. 

We  tried  this  2  or  3  years  ago  at  George  Peabody  College  when  I  was  there. 
We  said  to  a  bright  girl  In  elementary  e<lucation.  "We  think  you  are  brighter 
and  have  more  promise  as  a  teacher  than  most  of  our  students  and  that  you  can 
become  a  full-time  classroom  teacher  in  a  shorter  i>erlod  of  tlnu  Instead  of  12 
weeks  as  a  regular  student  teacher^  we  expect  that  somewhere  bet  reen  the  sixth 
and  eighth  week  you  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  a  class  on  your  own  with  full 
confidence  in  yonr  ability  and  competence  to  do  what  you  expect  to  do.  f^o  we 
Intend  to  use  the  last  several  weeks  of  the  quarter  In  a  different  way  for  you. 
We  want  to  extend  your  learning  possibilities." 

After  8  weeks  she  did  get  up  to  the  level  we  anticipated.  She  then  spent  a 
week  as  a  prlnclpars  Intern,  learning  the  problems  that  came  Into  his  office. 
She  spent  a  week  with  the  teacher  at  the  grade  below  the  grade  level  which  she 
was  to  teach  and  a  week  with  the  teacher  at  the  grade  level  above.  She  went 
to  the  Junior  high  school  and  spent  a  week  there,  seeing  the  problems  in  terms 
of  articulation  between  the  elementary  and  the  Junior  hieh  school  years. 

It  might  have  been  wise,  after  she  had  .^pent  6,  7  or  8  weeks  with  a  very  good 
teacher,  to  have  put  her  in  a  classroom  for  a  week  with  an  Ineffectual  teacher 
and  asked  her  to  think  about  the  difference.  This  might  be  a  fascinating  way 
of  providing  an  undergraduate  thesis  subject  for  honors  majors  Ift  elementary 
education. 

Fitzgerald  (Boston  College)  :  As  another  example,  at  Boston  College  we  have  an 
arrangement  which  brings  practice  teaching  Into  the  ordinary  collegiate  under- 
graduate honors  experience.  We  bring  together  the  sophomore  and  senior  honors 
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tfpoups  ill  H  kviienil  f<»lliMHii!iiii  on  \hv  prnhiiMUN  of  iHluratlon.  The  Honlors  iit»t 
MS  KuUles  ov  wwovH  for  tlu»  sophomores  and  foiuliirt  the  roll<Hiuluiii. 
Winm  <  New  Mexleo)  :  I  i\o  not  think  the  ctuifereiiee  ha«  settleU  this  Issue  to  any* 
one's  sutlsfaetlon.  The  argument  was  1m>ui  I  to  en<l  Inrtairluslvely.  At  a  brief 
eonferenee  so  rn»waefl  with  <>ther  pniblenis,  \v#»  ronld  hanlly  exin^et  to  resolve 
the  broad  Issue  nilsinl  by  Mr.  Stnuitf:  What  Is  or  Is  not  Intrlnsle  to  an  hontu-s 
approm'h.  whether  in  the  liberal  arts,  In  professbaial  edneatlon.  In  other  pro- 
fessional tleUls.  or  \v  the  perforailiiK  arts?  Nor  ronUl  we  do  Justh-e  to  the  pro- 
found Inipllratloiis  for  tearhiiiK  and  learning.  These  were  ulven  early  attenthm 
in  nniny  of  John  Dewey's  wrlthiKs  on  the  role  of  experience  In  rational  and 
expressive  development,  •a.  N.  Whitehead  with  them.  They  have  been 

more  rerently  ralseil  by  Jerome  Bruner's  report  la  Thv  ProvcHH  af  KJmaHon 
ami  Nevltt  Saiiford's  Thv  Amvrivm  CoUvtn\ 

We  In  lionors  mast,  in  time,  however,  oope  with  theiii  all—with  the  mlatlonfi 
between  ereailvlty  and  intelliKeiii'e:  lietwmi  the  Intuitive  and  the  analyileal; 
betweea  knowiuK,  feeling  and  dolnu;  and  between  belnu  and  nieanlnjr. 
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State  College 

Charles  M.  Allen  {Educatim),  Aaaoeiate  Dean,  College  of  Education.  V nit  er- 

Mty  of  lUinoi-fi 
Wallace  L.  An-derso:?  (Englink).  ^tate  College  oflmca 

Charles  R.  Bisii.  Director,  Project  m  the  Academically  Talented  Student, 

Satirnal  Induration  Association 
(n.iFPoun  L.  Bisnop  ( Education),  State  College  of  loira 

Mkrlk  T  .  HoRRowMAN  (Educatiou),  Chairman,  Committee,  Ffonors  Program  for 
Gifted  .students  Preparing  for  Teaching,  Universitgof  Wisconsin 

J  Ned  Bryan,  Upeeialist,  Gifted  and  Talented  Students,  V.S.  OffU^'  of 
Education 

W^ARNER  O.  Chapman  (Government),  Director,  Honors  Program,  hidiana 
University 

•Although  not  represented,  the  following  organizations  have  expresHed  support  for  the 
aimH  of  tW»  conferonoe :  American  Council  on  Kducatlon.  A88oolatlon  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
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TlloMAB  E.  (\ayton  [KduvntiuH),  Siyraetm*  Vnivvr^ity 

F«ANK  O.  (^oPLKY  {Vtai9tc3),  liircctot  of  Admt99ioM  with  Advancpi  standing 
and  Ctmsultant  to  Utah  aohoota  the  lioMrn  Program,  Vniveraity  of 
ifivhigan 

TliRonoRB  a,  CnutiBR  (HMnry),  Chairman,  tto^tora  Program,  Pi9k  Univrr^ity 
Byron  IIoknoer  {Keonomics),  A^ni^tatif  lieaih  Colhge  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Indiana  Vnivvrsity 

IIahoU)  I>.  Pritmmonh  iRhmvntary  Education),  Vnivcriity  of  New  Mexico 
Pavl  W.  Ebisrman,  Afi^ooiate  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Univoriity  of  W<«- 

John  8.  Ktu^,  Jr.  Vhaimtan.  ltoner$  CounvH,  Wi;%throp  CoHege 

A.  Martin  Bldersveld,  Dean  of  tnstructionat  Affain,  Grand  Rapida  Junior  Coh 
lege;  Oib»CTi>er  for  Ameriean  AH9oiHation  of  Junior  Cottegea 

Frank  Endicott,  Kducation  Department,  Vorthtveatem  Vniveriity,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Cofnmisaion  on  Research  Service;  H/ember  of  Committee  on  the 
Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project,  North  Central  Aaaociation 

Samxtki,  KvrRett  {Education),  City  College,  New  York 

Jbromr  a.  Pai-lon  iCommunication  Arta),  Aaaoeiate  Dean  and  Director,  Honors 

Program,  Ball  State  Teachers  College 
Lfio  C.  Pay  (Education),  Indiana  Vnivenity 

Rev.  William  R.  PmoERALD,  S.J.  {PhUosophy).  Director,  Honora  Program, 

School  of  Education,  Ronton  College 
<)TTo  Graf  tQcrman),  Director,  Honors  "nuncil.  College  of  literoture.  Science 

and  the  Arts,  Unithrsity  of  Michigan 
Raoul  R.  Haas,  Director,  Student  Persofine^  Services,  Chicago  Teachers  College 

North 

W1U.IAM  J.  Haooerty,  President,  State  Vniversity  of  New  i  orfc,  College  of  Edu* 

ration  at  New  Palts 
Margaret  Haoler  (English),  Wisconsin  State  College^  Oshkosh 
OfiCAR  M.  Haitqh  (Education),  Vniversity  of  Komus 

Kenneth  B.  Henderson  (Education),  Chainnan,  Collegt  of  Education  Honors 

Cotincil,  Vniversity  of  lllimis 
Prank  M.  Himmelmann  (Education),  Associate  Dean,  Vniversity  of  Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee. 

R.  Lynn  Hittchinbon  (Biology),  Program  Coordinato$\  Southern  Connecticut 
State  CoUcge 

James  L.  Jarrett  (Philosophy),  President,  Western  Washington  State  College 
Robert  E.  .ioiinson  (,  hyMnlogy),  ICSS  B;teeutive  Cotnmittve;  Director,  Vni- 

veraity  Honoris  Program.  Vniversity  of  Illinois 
Robert  R,  Kadesch  (Physics),  Vniversity  of  Vtah 
Tharles  R.  Keller.  Director,  John  Hay  Fcllo^cs  Program,  Neu*  York 
O0.HDON  r.  Lee  (Educutinn),  Vniversity  of  Washington 
CHARLES  F,  Lehmann  (EduCQtion).  Assistant  Dean,  Vniversity  of  Michigan 
Emil  Lucki  {History),  Dirator,  Honors  Program,  Vniversity  of  Vtah 
RirHARD  R,  Marsh  (Food  Technology),  Asnistant  Director,  Vniversity  Hmors 

Programs,  Vniversity  of  lllirois 
J.  W.  Maucker,  PrvsUlent,  State  College  of  Itnva;  President,  American  AssotHa^ 

tion  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
Rei-ben  R.  McDaniel  i Mathematics),  Director  of  Honors,  Arts  nnd  Sciences, 

Virginia  State  College 
Ralph  N.  Miwjcb  (English),  Chairman,  Committee  on  Honors  programs.  West- 
em  Michigan  Vniversity 
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VeK\  Mofts        :<^ft),  rhatnnan,  VmnmitUv  un  nomtn  Profptwi,  Wist^natn 

State  rolU*tfi\  River  Fam 
HtsRBKRT  B,  Nrwman  sKdtwation),  Rrooktyn  VoUvgv 

.loK  Park  KK^uentUm),  Chairman,  MUVni\erHit\i  CommitUc  on  Umorn,  Sortlh 

tvv'itvnt'  f'nivvraity 
TlioMAB  W,  ParrkRi  Vninrsity  of  \ri;iona 

IsAHRL  PkarI)  {K(tuvation),  Stembvr,  ^^t'hool  of  KdUK-atU^n  Honors  rummiitvc, 
CornvU  VnivvrHiti^ 

liBWis  N.  PxNo,  Program  Director,  VndvrgraiUiate  Scivnvv  Kdinnitiun,  yational 
Scwnvv  Foun-datimi 

II-.NRV  <\  Reipbnyder  {Knglish),  Chairman,  College  nok.or»  Program,  Indiana 

i!9ta*r College  Indiana 
3  r:s  S.  Ru  iiaudson,  Ohio  titate  Vnivernity 

Roy  a.  Rioos  {Languages),  Direetor,  Honors  Program,  ^ehraska  -^tate  Teaehers 
College 

Jamkr  H.  Robertson  (English),  ICf^f^  EJ^eeutive  Committee:  Assoeiate  Dean, 

Colli gv  of  Literature,  Seience  and  the  Arts,  Vnirersity  of  Michigan 
WKftLKV  RoKHM  (HiHtorg),  Oak  Park  High  Mwol,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
Robkrt  T.  R0EI.0F8  (Philosophjf),  Chairman,  Vnivcrsity  Committee  on  Honorn 

Situdies,  Vniveraity  of  Neeada 
Stephen  Romine  ( Education) »  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Colorado 
Thkodorr  Sands  {Siocial  f^cienee),  CfH>rdinator,  Programs  for  the  Oifted,  Iltinoia 

State  Normal  University 
John  Schmio  (Education),  Vnivcrsity  of  Arkansas 

LoRAiNE  V.  Shepard  (Education),  Hojiors  College  Advisor  and  Memher,  Alf- 

Vnivcrsity  Honors  College  Committee,  Michigan  State  University 
Donald  R.  Shipp,  Jr.  (Education),  Lmdsiana  State  University 
Donald  K.  Smith  (Speech  and  Theater  Arts),  University  of  Minne.iota 
Eli  Sobel  (Germanic  Languages) .  Asso^ate  Dean,  College  of  Lettrrs  and  Science 

and  Adviser  Gifted  Student  Program,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Howard  A.  Stkobel  (Chemistry).  Assistant  Dean,  Trinity  College,  Duke  Uni- 
versity 

Edward  W.  Stkono  (Philosophy).  ICSS  Exa^itive  Committee:  Chancellor,  iJni- 

vcrsity  of  California,  BtTkeley 
Catherine  F.  Titus  (English),  Director,  Honors  Program,  Central  Missouri 

State  College 

r.EOROE  R.  Wauooner  (English).  ICSS  Executive  Committee:  Dean,  College  of 

Liberal  .Ir/.f  and  ScicnecH.  University  of  Kansas 
Marshall  D.  Wattles  (Economics),  Director,  Honors  College,  University  of 

Oregon 

Herman  Wkil  (Psychology).  Chairman,  Honors  Cofnmittee,  University  of  Wis- 
consin 

Walter  D.  Weir  (Philosophy),  ICSS  Executive  Committee:  Director  of  Honors, 
Vnivcmity  of  Colorado 

Alvin  Whiti^y  (English),  Chairman,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Honors  Com- 
miftcr.  f^nivrrsity  of  Wisconsin 

Di'DLfiY  Wynn  (English).  ICSS  Executive  Committee:  Director  of  General  Hon- 
ors, Vnivtrftity  of  \ew  Mexico 

John  J.  Zimmerman  (Social  Science),  Chairman,  Honors  Program,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College 
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less  Staff  and  Executive  Committee 

.T08RPII  W.  CoiiEx  iPhilOHOiihy),  lUrcctor 
Norman  D.  Kcrland  {HMory),  AsanvMv  Dhrctor 

HjtvciiUre  Cfmimittcv; 

K.  A.CAMeRON,  f'Hivenitvof  North  Vurulhia 

J.  II.  Fhankijn*  Brooklyn  College 

R.  K.  JotlNSON,  Vninritity  of  tlUnuia 

R.  B.  MacLrod,  Cornell  Viiivvraity 

Marqarkt  Mead,  Atnerivun  Muncum  of  Natural  JiMory 

II.  H.  QUINT,  Vnirvraity  of  iiaHnachanrtts 

J.  II.  Robertson,  VtUvirnityof  Atichiyatt^ 

K.  \\\  Strong.  Vniveraity  of  Valifomia 

i\  O.  Taylor.  hoiiMana  State  Vnivcraity 

O.  R.  Waoqoner»  Vnivcraity  of  Kansaa 

\\\  I>.  Weir,  Vnlrvraity  of  Volortulo 

I>Ui>LEY  WVNN,  rnirrraity  of  New  Mcc^ieo 
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